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Article  I. 

Chartism.    By  Thomas  Cablyle.    London:  Fraser,  1840. 

JA-ECENT  events  have  given  a  fearful  interest  to  the  social 
condition  of  England.  Thinking  men  for  some  time  past 
have  felt  and  expressed  great  anxiety  concerning  it;  but 
they  have  been  for  the  most  part  laughed  at  as  alarmists. 
Lately,  however,  we  came  to  a  pass  when  even  the  most 
sanguine  and  cajxiless  could  hardly  feel  at  ease.  Towns  set 
tire  to,  civil  war  and  slaughter  in  the  streets^  houses 
plundered,  pikes  and  swords,  were  a  few  months  back 
apreading  terror  over  large  districts,  and  making  every  one 
fear  that  the  national  prosperity,  and  even  the  safety  of  life 
and  property,  were  seriously  endangered  by  the  spirit  wliich 
manifested  itself  in  such  outrages.  The  habit  of  believing 
that  things  will  right  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  if  they 
are  but  left  alone,  is  we  know  a  very  inveterate  one,  but  it  is 
hardly  a  match  for  such  rude  assaults  as  these.  Not  only 
was  the  anxiety  general  at  the  times  of  the  riots,  but  during 
the  few  months  which  have  elapsed  since  that  time  the  feeling 
has  been  rapidly  growing  up,  that  the  evil  is  deeply  seated, 
and  that  to  discover  the  remedy  will  be  a  task  requiring  much 
thought  and  care.  The  conviction  is  becoming  universal, 
that  England  will  not  be  able  to  guarantee  that  security  of 
life  and  property,  which  is  the  first  object  of  society,  witliout 
bringing  some  wiser  aud  more  powerful  institutions  than  she 
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now  possesses^  to  act  upon  the  lower  orders  of  her  popula- 
tion. For  the  preset  indeed  tlie  immediate  danger  is  gone 
by,  violence  has  been  repressed  and  punished,  and  the  ac- 
customed order .T)f  society  restored.  But  the  root  of  the  evil 
has  not  been  extirpated ;  and  the  present  calm  offers  a  very 
favorable  opportunity  for  dispassionately  considering  the 
causes ^nd  the  remedies  of  this  evil. 

On  Buch  a  subject  then,  so  all-important  to  every  English- 
mhn,  it  was  with  no  common  interest  that  we  took  up  Mr, 
Cai'lyle's  work  on  Chartism,  We  were  eager  to  learn  what  the 
discerning  eye  which  had  seen  so  clearly  the  state  of  things 
which  issued  in  the  French  Revolution,  had  been  able  to 
perceive  in  the  living  world  about  it.  We  hoped  to  see 
much  by  the  help  of  the  keen  insight  which  had  distin- 
guished the  historian.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  profess  our- 
selves warm  admirers  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  to  think  that  his 
w^orks  are  full  of  instruction  and  wisdom.  Of  that  immedi- 
ately before  us  we  believe  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  it 
has  much  precisely  of  the  same  merit  which  fio  strikingly 
characterizes  many  a  dramatic  picture  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution.  There  is  not  much  novelty  of  matter. 
Indeed  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  found  a  single  thing  in 
it  absolutely  new.  But  the  power  of  painting,  the  vividness 
with  which  each  separate  element  is  worked  up  into  the  ge- 
neral picture,  the  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  the  force  with 
which  the  whole  view  is  made  to  strike  the  imagination,  are 
e3tactly  such  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  in  Mr. 
Carlyle^s  writings.  We  look  upon  this  little  book  therefore, 
appearing  at  such  a  time  as  tliis,  to  be  a  very  valuable  one ;  not 
because  it  gives  us  views  or  information  which  we  were  ab- 
solutely without  before,  but  because  it  combines  the  whole 
subject  into  a  living  form,  and  graphically  as  well  m  forcibly 
places  it  before  our  eyes.  The  first  step  towards  a  cure  is  a 
right  perception  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, — and  Mr. 
Cartyie'a  diagnostics  we  think  very  accurate. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  book  is  on  Chartism.  But  what  is  Chart- 
ism ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  Whence  does  it  come  ?  whitlier 
will  it  go  ?  To  these  questions  all  sorts  of  answers  are  every 
day  given.  Some  cry  out  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  Whigs, 
the  natural   otispring  of  their  eacouragement  of  political 
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agitiiiioa*  So  aay  the  Tories*  If  we  listen  to  the  Whigs  we 
shall  be  )>erauaded  to  belie%'e  that  Cliartism  is  tho  fever  pro* 
dttccd  in  the  lower  orders  by  the  New  Poor  Law,  fomented 
nnd  converted  to  their  own  politicnl  purposes,  by  the  nrta  of 
tin?  Tories.  So  speak  the  politicians  ;  men  to  whom  party  is 
every  thing,  and  the  nation  nothing;  who  cannot  conceive  of 
the  great  Iiody  of  the  people  caring  for  any  thing  eUe,  but 
who  shall  dwell  in  Downing  Street.  Unfortunately  for  both 
lhe««  thcorie*,  Cliartism  has  spoken  and  acted  very  signifi- 
cantly under  tlie  sway  of  both  these  parties.  It  has  most  re* 
limctorily  refused  to  disappear  under  tho  approved  modes  of 
treatment  applied  by  each.  In  spite  then  of  these  political 
wife  men  we  have  still  to  ask  the  question,  what  is  Chartism? 
Itft  ua  hear  what  Mr.  Carlyle  says  thereon. 

Chartism  meiuu  the  l>itt«r  fllHCObtent  grown  fierce  and  mad,  the  wrong 
tUin  therefore,  or  the  wrong  disposition  of  the  working  classes  of  Eag- 
It  ii  a  new  nanie  for  a  thing  which  has  had  many  noroea^  which 
will  yet  have  many.  The  matter  of  Chartism  is  weighty,  deep-rooted,  far- 
extending^  did  not  begin  yesterday,  will  by  no  means  end  to-day,  or  to* 
morrow.  'It  is  the  struggle  that  divides  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  so- 
ciety fj^tvf  Earope,  and  more  painfully  and  notably  in  England/* 

Again, 

Decay  of  loyalty  in  all  senses,  disobedience,  decay  of  religious  faith, 
toQg  been  noticeable  and  lamentable  in  the  largest  class  as  in  the 
ones.     Re^'rvlt,  «nllen  revengeful  humour  of  revolt  against  the  upper 
|t)iM«s»  decfcfliii  !  for  what  their  superiors  teach,  is  more  and  more 

the  BiuwruU  e*|>  '   lower  classics*     Such  spirit  may  be  named,  may 

bo  TinUicatcd,  bat  ail  men  must  recognize  it  as  extant  there — all  may  know 
that  it  is  mournful ;  that  unless  altered  it  will  be  fatal ; — of  bwer  classes  so 
ndttetl  to  upper,  happy  nations  are  not  made." 

It  is  most  true,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  thoroughly  to 
he  convinced,  that  Chartism  is  no  novel  occurrence,  no  trans- 
itory feeling  of  a  day.  It  may  have  borrowed  a  name  from 
rthc  <^''  but  its  es&ence  was  long  in  existence  before  the 

Chfli  -.  heard  of.     The  live  points  of  the  Charter  are 

raci«  superficial  symptoms, — ^thc  objects  which  the  burning 
fever  for  the  moment  thirsts  for,  but  they  are  not  the  real  sub- 
stance of  the  disease*  The  true  essence  of  Chartism  is  the 
dlAordercd  state  of  the  lower  «nd  working  classes,  the  unjust 
-  '  *  (I  in  which  the  course  of  modern  ci\ilization  has  placed 
id  the  bitter  feelings  of  resentment  which  this  injus- 
b2 
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tice  calls  forth.  It  is  most  foolish  and  most  dangerous  to 
think  of  Chartism  as  any  thing  else  than  a  disease  deeply 
rooted  in  the  foundations  of  oar  social  state ;  and  most  fear- 
fully tlireatening  the  peace,  and  even  the  existence  of  the 
present  order  of  society.  Loud  and  vehement  protests  of  the 
lower  classes  against  the  evils  of  their  condition,  have  been 
the  precursors  of  these  latter  and  more  serious  outbreaks. 
Occasional  eruptions  have  told  to  those  who  would  imder- 
stand^  of  the  fires  that  were  raging  below  the  surface.  The 
earthquake  came  at  last.  The  commotions  that  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  country  in  past  years,  the  violence  of  the  Lud- 
dites in  1817,  of  the  operatives  in  1819,  the  field  of  Peterloo,] 
and  the  irritated  temper  of  the  people  which  made  it  danger- 
ous for  the  sovereign  to  walk  through  his  own  capital  in  1830, 
were  all  so  many  indications  that  the  causes  of  disaffection 
were  at  work.  But  never  before  was  this  spirit  so  genera!, 
the  organization  so  powerful,  the  sympathy  in  the  tone  ofl 
feeling  so  universal,  as  it  was  a  few  months  ago.  The  quell- 
ing of  each  successive  disorder  seemed  but  to  make  the  fire 
within  glow  with  more  intensity.  The  manufactiu-ing  popu- 
lation were  infinitely  better  agreed  in  the  objects  they  were 
to  aim  at ;  assaults  on  property  broke  out  simultaneously  h 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  has  become  plain  that  U 
any  favouring  circumstances  had  furnished  the  opportunity^ 
the  men  of  Sheffield  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Glasgow  and  Bir- 
mingham, would  then  have  united,  and  would  again  unite  in 
a  single  host  against  the  other  orders  of  society.  Hence  our 
danger  ia  immensely  greater,  and  our  prospect  of  eradicating 
the  evil  by  the  exercise  of  mere  force  immensely  less.  And 
that  we  are  not  single  in  this  opinion,  but  that  it  is  one  ge» 
nerally  entertained,  is  proved  by  the  very  remarkable  andj 
appalling  fact,  that  all  the  classes  above  the  lowest  order  wci 
so  alarmed  by  the  danger  which  so  manifestly  threatened  all 
property,  as  to  combine  in  a  common  and  determined  oppiisi- 
iion  to  the  Chartists.  Lord  Brougham  pointed  out  the  per- 
fectly novel  circumstance,  that  in  the  late  trials  of  the  Chart- 
ists, the  lowest  order  of  shopkeepers  could,  for  the  first  timi 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  be  trusted  on  charges  of  sedi- 
tion and  rebellion.  Many  will  draw  comfort  from  this  fact. 
They  will  rejoice  in  the  accession  of  force  which  it  promisei 
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to  the  cause  of  ortler :  and  doubtless  this  is  a  well-founded 
confidence,  if  resisUnce  to  the  few  next  out-breaks  be  alone 
thought  of.  But  this  fact  has  other  and  far  more  sorrowfid 
meanings*  It  speaks  of  the  terrible  character  of  the  senti- 
ments that  aniraate  the  most  numerous  class  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  bears  witness  that  they  are  supported  by  a  union 
and  force  so  formidable,  as  to  cut  off  aQ  sympathy  between 
the  workmen  and  those  who  have  been  hitherto  their  natural 
allies.  It  is  small  comfort  to  know  that  if  the  battle  is  to 
be  fought  now,  we  shall  have  a  larger  army  to  fight  with. 
The  fearful  truth  is,  that  there  is  now  certainty  of  war ',  that 
the  thousands  of  the  working  classes  are  the  enemies  of  the 
state;  that  the  creeds  and  common  sentiments  which  bind 
up  nil  orders  into  one  nation  have  disappeared;  and  that  the 
brgest,  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  reckless  class  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  rest  in  an  attitude  of  avowed  hostility. 

But  if  this  evil  be  thus  great,  what  causes  have  produced 
it?  and  what  are  its  remedies?  The  inquirj'into  thesom'ces 
of  mischief  is  twofold*  Tliey  are  either  physical,  or  moral 
and  religious.  Mr.  Carlyle's  book  enumerates  some  of  the 
first  class  onl}' ;  but  he  treats  them  in  such  way  as  to  leave  a 
very  strong  impression  on  his  reader,  that  the  latter  class 
contains  the  most  jjowerful,  and  the  really  true  agents  of  the 
evil.  Tliere  is  perhaps  no  book  which  places  so  vividly  before 
the  eye  the  internal  character  of  the  malady.  Now,  though 
the  public  attention  should  above  all  be  directed  to  our 
moral  evils,  still  it  is  of  great  moment  not  to  seem  to  palliate 
the  positive  miseries  which  our  poor  have  to  endure.  Some 
we  fear  are  inseparable  from  human  nature,  under  every  con- 
dition of  its  being ;  others  proceed  from  causes  seated  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  which  have  been  brought  into  ac- 
tivity by  the  growth  of  our  civilization,  but  for  which  no 
specific  remedy  has  been  found.  But  there  are  others  which 
arc  the  iniliction  of  bad  laws,  and  these  every  good  and  pa- 
triotic man  should  do  his  utmost  to  remove.  Mr.  Carlyle 
speaks  in  the  first  place  of  wages : — 


**  What  constitutei  the  well-being  of  a  man  ?  Many  things ; — ^of  which, 
the  «'agcs  he  gets,  ami  the  bread  he  buys  with  thera,  are  but  one  preliminary 
hcro^  Grant,  however,  that  the  wages  were  the  whole — that,  once  knowing 
the  WBg^ft  aad  tht  price  of  brcfttl,  we  know  all— then,  what  are  Uw  wagca  I 
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Stettetic  inqairy  in  tt»  present  mbguided  coDdttion  cannot  telL  Thmve- 
rage  rate  of  a  day's  wages  is  not  correctly  ascertained  for  any  portion  of 
this  country,  not  only  not  for  half  cunturtes,  it  is  not  even  ascertained  any 
where  for  decades  or  years ;  far  from  instimting  comparisons  with  the 
pasti  the  present  itself  h  unknown  to  us.  And  then,  given  the  average  of 
wages,  what  ia  the  constancy  of  employment  ?  the  fluctuations  from  sea- 
son to  season,  from  year  to  yearf  Is  it  constant  calculable  wages,  or 
lluctuating  incalculable,  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  gambling  ?  This  se- 
condary  circumstance  of  quality  in  wages  is  perhaps  e\'en  more  important 
than  the  primary  one  of  quantity.*' 

There  are  several  very  interesting  questions  suggested  by 
those  remarks.  No  doubt  the  testimony  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  throughout  the  country  in  extremely  conflicting ;  but 
it  seems  a  fact  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Chartists 
are  not  composed  of  the  poorest  class  of  labourers  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  it  is  not  any  great  lowness  of  wages,  or  dit!iculty 
in  procuring  their  livelihood,  which  has  led  to  their  combina- 
tions. Three  or  four  years  ago  the  rate  of  wages  in  most  of 
the  manufacttiring  districts  was  so  high,  that  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  encourage  emi- 
gration from  the  agricultural  districts,  to  those  where  labour 
was  so  well  remunerated.  And  yet  we  know  that  mischief 
had  long  been  fermenting,  and  that  the  ahenation  of  the  ope- 
ratives from  their  masters  and  the  rest  of  society,  was  decided* 
But  the  other  point  put  forward  by  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  capital 
one, — the  quality  of  wages*  The  fluctuations  of  manufacturing 
wages  have  been  enormous.  This  is  an  evil  that  has  pressed 
far  more  severely  on  modem  times  than  on  former  ones. 
The  institution  of  guilds,  by  making  admission  to  a  trade 
tedious  and  expensive,  kept  the  supply  of  labour  better  pro- 
portioned to  the  demand.  The  price  of  goods  might  vary 
considerably  without  throwing  people  out  of  employment. 
No  doubt  the  commerce  of  England  was  then  a  very  insigni' 
ficant  thing,  when  compared  with  the  gigantic  magnitude 
which  it  has  reached  in  our  days.  But  if  it  has  brought  us 
Immense  wealth  and  power,  it  has  not  escaped  the  lot  which 
God  has  assigned  to  all  human  things.  It  has  brought  its 
.evils  also.  A  dense  ma^s  of  human  beings,  s.*  '  ^  q^  ^ 
atb^mce  not  much  above  the  minimum  of  sui»  •,  and 

carrying  on  a  trade  which,  from  its  vastness,  and  the  count- 
leM  and  distant  lands  which  it  embraces,  is  exposed  to  a 
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thousand  intermpliotis, — is  indeed  a  raost  serious  evil.  Hence, 
the  distressing  effects  which  deficiencies  of  cotton  crops^ 
American  Bank  Hpeciilation,  Eastern  politics,  and  China  wars, 
produce  on  so  sensitive  a  population.  Those  who  during 
last  irinter  saw  thousands  of  weavers,  uith  scarcely  bread 
enough  to  keep  off  starvation,  and  saved  only  by  the  timely 
ftnir&l  of  orders  from  America  from  the  sale  of  their  small 
hottstliolds  and  the  workhouse,  can  ftdly  understand  that  to 
be  the  workshop  to  the  world,  is  not  unmixed  good  to  a  ua- 
t»ii«  This  U  not  the  language  of  morbid  complaint ;  but  in 
ell  matter  of  real  life  it  is  salutary  to  sec  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture  as  well  as  the  bright.  Those  fluctuations  which  flow 
directly  from  the  essential  character  of  our  great  trade,  it 
would  be  both  ungrateful  and  foolish  to  repine  against.  They 
require  only  to  be  faced  with  all  our  moral  and  intellectual 
resources.  But  there  are  others  of  our  own  making ;  and 
the  poor  have  a  just  chum  to  their  estimation*  We  will  not 
speak  here  of  oui*  l)anking  system,  though  a  sounder  know- 
ledge of  finance  might  probably  save  us  from  some  grievous 
distress.  But  reason  and  right  feeUng  ^vill  bear  out  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  corn  laws  are  the  parents  of  great  calamities  to 
our  working  classes.  The  fluctuations  which  they  produce 
in  the  price  of  food,  is  above  all  the  disastrous  evil  which  this 
wrttched  and  narrow-sighted  policy  inflicts  upon  us.  They 
deprive,  indeed,  the  nation  of  a  large  trade,  and  so  far  dimi- 
nish its  national  resources.  But  whether  England  be  a  few 
mUlions  richer  or  poorer,  is  after  all  not  the  vital  question. 
We  heartily  wish  we  could  persuade  the  Anti-Com-Law  men 
•of  this  fact.  We  feel  the  injustice  of  these  laws  as  keenly  as 
^they  do ;  but  it  is  not  the  mere  loss  of  so  much  gain  that  we 
mainly  deplore.  A  country  may  be  growing  in  Avealth,  and 
»yct  be  very  miserable.  At  least  a  great  increase  of  wide- 
spread misery,  and  consequent  danger,  may  be  going  on  at 
the  Mme  time  with  the  positive  accumulation  of  riches. 

This  is  a  question  which  has  been  little  considered  by  po- 
litical CBconomists,  Our  nobles  and  our  merchants  might  be 
greatly  enriched  by  an  open  trade  in  com ;  but  if  our  manu- 
facturing population  were  only  increased  in  number  and  den- 
sity thereby,  the  active  ferment  of  disaffection,  and  the  spread 
And  intensity  of  Chartism,  might  also  be  vastly  stimulated. 
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It  is  tbe  soundness  of  all  it^  parts,  the  proportionate  prosjier- 
ity  of  each  class  rcspectiveiy,  and  not  the  mere  increase  of 
wealth  alone,  which  makes  a  happy  people.  Now  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  respect  that  the  com  laws  are  so  injurious. 
The  fluctuations  which  they  create  in  the  price  of  food^  form 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of. 
the  working  classes.  To  none  is  steadiness  in  the  price 
the  chief  articles  of  food  more  all-important,  both  beeausej 
their  resources  are  the  smallest,  but  much  more  because  theii 
habits  are  so  greatly  aifected  by  it,  A  poor  man  should  fe< 
some  well-founded  confidence  in  the  average  cost  of  mail 
taining  his  family.  His  disposition  to  lay  by  his  saving] 
and  consequently  his  contentment  with  his  lot  in  life,  must 
greatly  depend  upon  the  degree  of  hope  that  he  feels,  that 
these  savings  will  enable  him  to  better  his  condition,  or  at 
least  cheer  it  by  an  enlarged  command  of  comforts.  But  al- 
together different  will  be  his  mood  of  mind,  if  the  surplus  o^h 
his  earnings,  saved  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  many  a  sever<^ 
struggle  against  the  tempting  indulgence  of  the  passing  hoiu*, 
is  absorbed  by  ever-recurring  seasons  of  high  prices,  and  evei^^ 
then  inadequate  to  keep  off  a  heavy  amount  of  miscryjj 
Such  variations  in  the  price  of  wheat,  as  we  have  seen  within 
four  years,  from  forty  shillings  to  eighty  shillings  a  quarter, 
must  make  life  a  gambUng  speculation  for  the  poor,  and  must 
entail  upon  them  the  habits  of  the  gambler.  They  will  ba- 
lance the  distress  and  scanty  food  of  dear  years  by  reckless 
and  c-rimtnal  indulgence  in  cheap  ones.  The  wealthier  classes 
have  means  to  fall  back  upon.  Their  gains  are  commonly 
steady,  often  progressively  increasing.  They  can  bear  sea- 
sons of  low  profit  and  loss  without  making  any  material 
change  in  their  habits.  But  the  man  who  overflows  and 
starves  by  turns,  will  have  small  inclination  for  thrit^  and 
ceconomy.  Besides,  the  working*  classes  have  to  pay  more 
dearly  for  their  bread,  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  less  de- 
mand for  their  labour.  We  are,  indeed,  told  that  dear  bread 
brings  high  wages.  This  is  one  of  those  monstrous  asser- 
tions which  foUy  or  knavery  so  oflen  palm  upon  the  ignorant, 
Every  table  of  wages  refutes  it.  Deficient  har\'ests  must 
lessen  the  power  of  the  consumer  to  buy ;  and  on  the  othciS 
handj  the  workman  is  in  a  poor  condition  to  bargain  with  hi^^ 
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master  for  wag€8;  when  ft)od  Is  dear,  and  work  scarcely  to 
be  h:id.  The  bad  harvests  which  God  sends  us  are  bad 
cQoiigh  to  bear,  but  t(»  aggravate  their  pressure  by  narrowing 
the  district  from  which  our  suppUcs  are  drawn^  is  both  fool- 
bh  and  cnminal. 

But  this  b  not  alL  There  is  a  still  greater  harm  which 
iluctuatloas  in  tlie  price  of  food  do  to  the  poor  and  the  nation. 
The}'  not  only  discourage  habits  of  oeconomy,  but  they  also 
lend  to  destroy  the  only  safeguard  against  an  undue  increase 
of  population.  That  the  tendency  of  population  is  to  exceed 
f'  '  *   hJ,  is  a  law  now  universally  recognised;  and 

J  clear,  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  to  this 
evil  is  to  be  found  in  those  moral  and  prudential  restraints 
which  check  and  control  the  desire  of  marriage.  It  has 
been  fully  established^  that  those  classes  which  have  the  most 
to  loae  by  imprudent  marriages  are  the  slowest  to  contract 
them,  whibt  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  nations,  such  as 
the  Irish,  are  also  the  most  populous.  Everything  therefore 
that  makes  a  man  think  he  cannot  be  in  a  worse  condition  by 
manyingi  must  greatly  indispose  him  to  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  prudence.  New  variations  in  the  price  of  food  are  extremely 
likely  to  produce  this  effect.  They  degrade  a  man's  own  es- 
timate of  his  condition  by  the  wretchedness  which  they  at 
times  compel  liim  to  endure.  They  prevent  him  from  form- 
ing a  probable  judgment  of  the  permanence  of  a  generally 
tliriving  state ;  they  suggest  the  doubt,  whether  by  delaying 
the  present  comforts  of  marriage  he  is  not  making  sacrifices 
for  a  very  precarious  good  ;  and  if  in  the  chances  of  human 
Ule — for  chances  they  are  to  him — destitution  may  possibly  fall 
to  his  lot,  the  workhouse  can  scarcely  be  worse,  and  in  many 
R'spects  will  be  far  better,  than  what  he  has  at  times  been 
obliged  to  endure. 

And  here  we  are  brought  to  a  very  painful  subject  for  re- 
ion,  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter, 
immigration  of  Irish  labourers  into  the  manufactiu^ing 
districts,  unless  accompanied  by  some  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant,  threatens  the 
jihysicaJ  stat^;  of  the  labouring  classes  of  England  ^'ith  a  de* 
plorable  revolution.  Mr.  Inglis  assures  us  that  one-half  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  die  prematurely  by  the  operation  of 
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disease^  bad  food  and  bad  lodging.  In  many  districts  4rf.  a 
day  is  the  common  rate  of  wiiges.  The  proceeds  of  a  day^s 
labour  will  now  get  a  man  conveyed  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool. 
The  consequences  are  obvious.  The  manufacturer  is  glad  to 
buy  Irish  labour  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  he  can  get  English, 
and  "  the  finest  peasant  in  the  world  "  is  delighted  to  exchange 
a  land  of  scarcity  for  a  land  of  plenty.  Hence  our  towns 
swarm  nith  Irish.  Some  50,000  are  settled  in  Manchester, 
nearly  as  many  in  Glasgow^  and  so  in  jiroportion  for  other 
large  towns,  whilst  the  capabihty  of  Ireland  to  keep  up  the 
supply  is  unlimited.  But  let  us  look  to  the  effects  of  this 
system.  The  Irish  are  willing  to  work  for  less,  and  so  are 
paid  less,  than  the  English.  A  man  who  is  content  to  live  on 
potatoes  is  more  than  a  match  for  one  who  will  have  whcatcn 
bread  and  bacon.  In  this  way  the  market  price  of  labour 
becomes  permanently  lowered.  We  may  be  told  to  look  at 
our  factories  and  our  warehouses,  at  the  millions  of  pounds 
of  cotton  which  are  annually  worked  up  by  our  machines,  at 
the  lordly  estates  of  our  merchants,  and  even  at  the  greatly 
increased  chenpness  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  con- 
sumption which  allows  every  class  to  become  a  sharer  in  the 
general  good.  Still  we  say  emphatically,  that  all  this,  great  as 
it  is,  is  no  compensation  for  the  incalculable  e\il  of  an  ever- 
lowering  standard  of  food  and  wages  for  our  workmen.  We 
do  not  assert  that  wages  have  yet  sunk  to  such  a  rate  as  can 
barely  support  life,  but  we  do  assert  that  the  immigration  of 
Irish  labour  has  reduced  the  price  of  labour  in  the  English 
market,  and  if  unchecked  ^^-ill  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of 
the  other  side  of  the  channel.  Whnt  then  is  to  be  done  ? 
Repeal  of  the  Union  is  plainly  impossible,  and  even  were  it 
carried,  would  be  unavailing — for  what  custom-house  could 
prohibit  the  ingress  of  Irishmen  ?  We  have  here  but  one 
reftson  more,  but  that  as  powerful  as  any : — to  raise  the  state 
of  society  in  Ireland — to  place  tranquillity  in  that  unfortunate 
country  on  a  stable  basis  by  wise  and  humane  laws-^to  en- 
coui'age  to  the  utmost  the  development  of  its  natural  re* 
sources,  and  by  thus  giving  value  to  its  native  labour,  to 
bring  up  the  Irishman  to  the  same  standard  of  food  w\  \hb 
Englishman. 

Wc  have  now  discussed  some  of  tho&L-  uutward  cat 
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which  have  been  mo«t  loudly  insisted  upon  as  the  producers 
of  Chartism^  Wc  allow  them  considerable  weight,  but  nu- 
merous and  grievous  as  are  the  evils  which  they  inflict  upon 
US' — still  even  taken  together,  they  are  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  mood  of  mind  prevalent  among  the  country  cliisses. 

ITliey  do  not  ans^'er  the  question,  What  is  Chartism  ?  and 
whence  C50ines  it  ?  The  five  points  of  the  Charter ;  the  won- 
derful unanimity  with  which  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  have 
signed  it ;  the  perfect  sympathy  in  disaffection  and  riotousness 
Uirough  distant,  and  most  differently  circumstanced  districts 
hf  the  empire;  the  savage  ferocity  against  cvei^  right  of 
property ;  the  greedy  eagerness  with  which  quacks,  fanatics 
,  and  knaves  arc  listened  to;  the  threatening  hostility  against 
the  lowest,  against  all  the  classes  above  them.,  are  not  things 
to  be  explftined  solely  by  com  laws,  septennial  parliaments, 
high  franchises,  or  the  like.  The  real  cause  must  be  a  deeper 
as  well  as  a  more  general  one.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  pe- 
culiar and  very  unequal  growth  of  oiu*  civilization.  It  is  the 
pernicious  principle  of"  letting  alone/*  acting  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  for  mischief.  We  have  drawn  to- 
gether immense  populations  round  certain  centres,  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  wealth,  and  we  have  cared  for  little  else.  Wc 
have  bred  up  human  beings  for  the  value  of  their  hands,  and 
the  mental  skill  to  guide  them,  but  we  have  thought  little  of 
the  souls  they  had  in  them,  and  have  made  small  provision 
)T  their  moral  and  spiritual  wants.  If  we  could  have  re- 
iccd  them  to  a  level  with  the  engines  and  horses  in  whose 
company  they  worked,  it  might  have  been  well  with  us;  or  if 
;|re  could  have  kept  them  as  bondsmen,  thinning  their  num- 
fts  they  become  excessive,  as  the  Hpartans  did  the  Helots, 
might  still  have  escaped  the  peculitu*  evils  that  press  upon 
May,  even  if  we  could  have  had  the  simple  belief  which 
•oftietimes  accompanies  ignorance,  we  might  still  have  been 
ttfe*  But  wc  could  do  none  of  these  ;  we  could  not  prevent 
our  workmen  from  having  minds ;  we  could  not,  in  this  free 
country^  check  their  increase  by  the  black  deeds  of  tyranny, 
^•  •  -^tory  records ;  nor  coidd  we  shut  out  a  degree  of  in- 

I  !i^  i.ji;  which  is  little  else  than  dangerous  when  uncon- 
trolled by  moral  or  religious  principle.  Such  is  the  charge 
which  wc  bring  against  England,  first  against  her  rulers. 
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but  also  against  all  and  each  who  have  not  laboured  to  free 
themselves  from  it.  Let  us  look  at  our  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. How  docs  it  spring  up  ?  Of  Avhat  elements  is  it 
composed  ?  Its  primitive  element^  the  nucleus  of  the  whole 
body,  is  in  most  cases  a  factorjj  and  its  bond  of  union,  money 
— ^wagea.  A  wealthy  cajiitalist  erects  a  mill  in  some  town  or 
village — trade  is  brisk — wages  high — hundreds,  nay,  thou- 
sands, flock  together  from  all  corners  of  the  laud,  unknown  to 
each  other,  unlinked  by  any  common  feeUngs,  affections,  or 
intimacies,  but  loosely  connected  with  theur  master,  of  whom 
they  know  nothing  but  his  face,  and  the  money  that  be 
isa\ies  through  his  foreman — no  gentry,  no  professional 
men,  and  but  tew  tradesmen,  living  among  them,  and  lastly, 
members  of  no  church  or  religious  society;  such  are  tlie 
people  that  make  up  our  large  villages  and  large  towns.  The 
utter  disproportion  which  the  number  and  moral  condition  of 
the  working  classes  bear  to  the  higher  and  more  cultivated 
ones,  is  the  peculiar  and  dangerous  characteristic  of  modern 
society  in  England.  Large  districts  of  Italy  were,  it  is  true, 
in  the  latter  days  of  Rome,  inhabited  by  none  but  the  la- 
bourers who  tilled  the  soil;  but  these  were  slaves,  held  of 
no  account  in  moral  and  political  respects,  and  reckoned 
pretty  much  in  the  same  classs  with  the  brute  beasts  upon 
the  farm.  If  the  masters  are  strong  enough,  a  society  com- 
posed of  a  few  masters  and  numerous  slaves  may  enjoy 
entire  security  against  internal  disorder,  but  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  a  nation  whose  lower  orders  are  both  free  and 
numerous,  and  attached  by  no  bonds  of  interest  and  affection 
to  the  upper.  The  evils  which  spring  from  this  constitution 
of  society  in  England  arc  enormous.  Large  unbroken  masses 
of  men  are  crowded  in  our  towns,  little  better  than  heathens 
in  religion,  exchanging  no  kindly  or  endearing  sjTnpatliica 
with  those  who  might  guide  and  enlighten  them,  having  but 
little  aflection  for  the  state  that  neglects  them,  and  keenly 
feeling  the  injustice  with  which  they  arc  treated.  Such  iirc 
the  bitter  fruits  which  come  from  the  principle  of  "  letting 
alone."  Can  we  wonder  that  disaffection,  hatred  and  rebel- 
lion, should  be  fomented  in  such  a  mass  ?  Are  wc  to  be  put 
off  with  the  answer, — that  such  men  get  good  wages,  and 
are  well  fed  ?    So  arc  our  cattle  and  our  horses.    Does  the 
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Boul  go  for  nothing?  Are  its  social  instincts,  its  moral 
iiffectious  nothing?  Can  we  look  for  love  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  loved?  Among  our  ancestors,  the  journey- 
man was  cheered  with  the  hope  of  being  one  day  en- 
rolled in  the  guild,  and  enjoying  the  substantial  pri>i- 
leges  of  a  citizen ;  but  in  our  own  times,  what  moral  or 
;ial  station  is  filled  by  our  workmen  which  can  in- 
lirc  them  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  sharers  in  the 
>lesaings,  the  privileges  and  the  proportionate  honoui-s  and 
lutfes  of  society?  They  help  forsooth  to  get  money,  and 
they  receive  money  themselves.  We  are  beside  ourselves 
when  we  think  of  this  reckless  selfishness  of  "letting  alone:" 
^— this  guilty  neglect  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred  na- 
tional duty  o(  government.  We  forget  that  men  cannot 
and  mil  not  be  turned  into  mere  mechanical  tools ;  and  that 
tT  *  iitcts  of  society  arc  so  deeply  seated  in  man's  nature 
ti  cannot  live  otherwise  than  in  society.    We  have  pro- 

vided no  educational  or  religious  training  for  our  people. 
^5CX),(KK)  persons  in  London  live  unconnected  with  any  church 
»r  minister,  dissenting  or  established.     Millions  can  neither 
read  nor  wTite,  but  these  millions  feel  and  think.     We  have 
f^i       f'      befu*ers  of  good  tidings  among  them  to  awaken  such 
I.        _     us  faith  in  their  minds  as  shall  teach  them  content- 
ment in  this  life,  and  cheer  them  with  the  hopes  of  a  better 
lot  hereafter.    They  listen,  instead^  to  the  teaching  of  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  newspapers,  and  the  guidance  of  evil- 
minded  men.     They  are  not  incorporated  with  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-gubjects,  by  an  exchange  of  sympathies  with  the 
classes  living  among  them.     Their  human  hearts  find  vent  in 
fiving  utterance,  with  unanimous  voice  and  intense  feeling,  to 
'their  resentment  against  those  whom  they  call  their  oppress- 
ors.    Well  may  Mr.  Carlyle  point  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Af,  Guizot  has  said  truly,  that  the  French  Revolution  was 
the  uprising  of  the  French  nation  against  worn-out  upper 
lasses,  against  those  who  by  birth  and  position  were  its  na- 
[lural  leaders,  and  had  no  government,  no  counsel  to  give. 
Thank  God!  we  feai*  nothing  of  the  sort  in  England;  not  be- 
cause the  cases  are  absolutely  dissimilar,  but  because  the 
hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation  arc  still  sound, 
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and  because  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  when  the 
true  state  of  the  patient  is  kiiowui  many  an  able  head  and 
willing  soul  will  be  ready  to  relieve  his  sufferings.  But  ere 
this  knowledge  be  brought  home  to  people's  minds,  much 
pressure  of  want  and  misery,  much  sullenness  of  diacontenti 
many  a  deed  of  violence  and  bloodshed^  must  probably  be 
endured*  Would  that  men  would  euhnly  look  at  the  evil 
before  such  dreadiul  dangers  force  it  in  its  worst  form  upon 
their  attention ! 

Chartism,  then^  is  the  natural  result  of  the  bad  moral  and 
social  conditions  under  which  our  population  has  grown  up, 
aggravated^  and  more  rapidly  brought  to  a  crisis^  by  the  rapid 
development  which  our  trade  has  undergone  since  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  century.  Its  remedy  therefore  must  be  a  moral 
and  a  social  one.  M.  Sismoudi  would  revive  the  institution 
of  guilds  ;  they  worked  beneficially  in  their  day,  but  are  use- 
less and  impracticable  for  ours.  They  cannot  co-exist  with 
the  steam-engine  and  the  large  establishments  and  large 
capitals  which  it  requires.  It  is  impossible  to  interfere  with 
the  free  course  of  trade ;  nor  would  it  be  desirable  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so.  Here  "  laissez  fairc "  is  the  right 
principle,  because  all  attempts  to  control  trade  only  cramp 
the  action  of  industry  witliout  impressing  a  more  moral  or 
social  character  upon  it.  Bounties,  restrictions,  prohibiting 
duties,  are  all  bad  oeconomically,  whilst  politically  they  foster 
national  jealousies,  and  furnish  faciUties  for  war,  by  prevent- 
ing that  mutual  interdependence  of  all  the  great  famihes  of 
the  human  race,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  prosperity 
and  peace.  We  cannot  and  we  must  not  impede  commerce^ 
but  we  can  and  we  ought  to  make  civilizing  institutions  keep 
pace  with  its  growth.  We  have  acted  like  a  parent  who  haa 
taken  pains  to  strengthen  the  health  and  promote  the  bodily 
growth  of  his  child,  but  has  had  no  care  for  his  mind.  It  b 
this  sin  of  neglecting  the  minds  of  our  peoplCj  which  is  now 
visiting  us  with  it*  ruinous  consequences.  Our  manufactu- 
ring districts  have  few  churches  or  chapel  a,  no  schoolmasters, 
no  gentry,  no  bodies  of  men  of  various  habits^  professions  and 
nmks  incorporated  with  them^  no  reUgious  teachers,  no  organs 
for  true  nAtional  sympathy.    Is  this  eivilisation  ?  Or  is  civile 
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ition  a  word  which  should  never  be  used  but  of  the  better 
?  a  thing  \^*ith  which  working  men  have  nothing  to  do  ? 

\m  Oiiizot  justly  laya  down  as  a  test  of  the  civilization  which 
prevailed  at  any  period,  What  its  institutions  have  done,  first 

ir  ihe  pergonal  and  moralj  and  then  for  the  mutual  and 
rial  condition  of  man.     Judged  by  this  test,  what  sentence 
muHt  be  passed  on  our  civihzationp* 

But  what  iii  to  be  done  ?   What  are  the  particular  and  ape- 
ctfio  measures  needed  to  counteract  all  this  evil  ?    There  has 

;en  no  lack  of  prescriptions*    Let  the  government  cease  en* 

mni^ittg  agitation, — say  some;  let  there  be  no  more  flattering 
Ue«  of  plenty  and  prosperity^  such  as  mocked  the  nation  at  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  BilL  Others  are  vehement  for  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  sufl'rage*  One  consideration  alone 
disposes  of  all  these  propositions.     They  do  not  attack  the 

liscaae  itself.     At  best  they  do  but  get  rid  of  some  of  the 

mptoms.  They  cannot  restore  health,  because  they  do  not 
act  upon  the  organs  which  are  dLseascd.  Universal  suflrage 
V      '  '        '  '      '  rer  classes  to  injure  and  ruin  the  upper, 

I  ,  towards  improving  their  own  condition. 

They  require  to  be  guided  and  governed,  not  to  have  clubs 
put  into  their  hands  to  beat  down  their  friends  and  foes  alike. 
They  arc  dissatiAtied  with  their  condition,  they  know  that  they 
are  intellectually  and  morally  neglected ;  but  how  should  they 
know  what  will  make  them  happy?     How  should  they  di- 

inguish  really  salutary  measures  from  the  selfish  proposals 
evil  and  designing  men  ?     It  is  obvious  they  must  be  qua- 

ificd  by  knowledge  and  mental  cultivation  before  they  can  be 
fcly  entrusted  with  the  t-ask  of  giving  laws  to  society ;  and 
ice  the  favourite  topic  with  the  genidne  friends  of  the  peo- 

ilc  has  been  of  lat^ — the  necessity  of  education.     And  truly 
it  this  necessity  is — the  statistics  of  ignorance  are  most 

ij)palling.  Let  schools  therefore  be  extended  with  all  zeal, 
and  to  the  utmost  possible  amount.  It  is  a  most  righteous 
work,  and  in  the  right  direction.  Education,  however,  has 
(been  discussed  on  too  niurow  a  basis*  Education  has  been 
t talked  of  as  if  it  were  something  confined  to  the  walls  of  a 
ichool,  and  couUl  be  given  to  children  by  the  time  they  reach 
^       or  fourteen  yeiu*s  of  age.     How  utterly  inade- 

lUiite  I  ^uch  a  training  be  as  on  apprenticeship  for  the 
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practice  of  any  art  I  how  infinitely  less  can  it  suffice  for  effect- 
ing one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  in  the  world,  the  right  de- 
velopment of  the  human  soul !  For  what  is  education  ?  It 
is  the  harmonious  cultivation  of  all  man*s  faculties,  the  pro- 
portionat^?  and  just  development  of  all  the  elements  of  his 
moral  and  inteUectual  being ;  a  formation  of  character,  a  call- 
ing forth  of  feeling,  a  creating  of  habits,  resulting  in  a  certain 
moral  tone,  moral  harmony  and  moral  character.  Is  this  a 
business  that  belongs  to  childhood  ?  is  it  not  rather  the  pro- 
cess of  a  life  ?  Will  the  reading  of  a  few  books,  the  learning 
of  a  few  lessonsj  nay,  will  the  promise  shown  by  right  senti- 
raenta  during  half  the  period  of  boyhood,  determine  the  cha- 
racter for  life  ?  Schools  are  excellent  institutions  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  they  are  not  the  instruments  by  which  health  is 
to  be  restored  to  the  sickly  moral  condition  of  the  people  of 
England.  Supposing  them  to  be  as  efficient  as  they  possibly 
can  be,  they  cannot  get  over  the  fatal  difficulty,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  men  who  gain  their  living  by  their  daily  labour,  must 
of  necessity  leave  school  at  an  early  age.  Where  is  the  teacher 
of  the  least  experience  in  education  who  does  not  know  that 
the  years  immediately  before  and  after  twenty  are  by  far  the 
most  influential  in  the  formation  of  the  character  ?  How  often 
do  boys  go  on  very  promisingly  till  they  are  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, and  then  a  fatal  change  obliterates  the  whole  previous 
training !  how  much  oflener  still  is  not  the  reverse  the  case ! 
But,  in  truth,  is  education  a  matter  of  books  and  lessons  ? 
Arc  there  not  more  powerful  agents  than  these  that  give  a 
direction  to  its  course  ?  The  tone  of  feeling  which  prevails 
in  the  circle  where  young  minds  ar<?  placed,  the  kind  of  sen- 
timents which  they  hear  expressed  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
by  those  to  whose  authority  they  look  up,  the  example  set 
them  by  their  parents  and  their  school-fellows,  arc  all  much 
more  influential  in  giving  a  bias  to  the  character  than  the  pre- 
cepts of  teachers  or  the  good  advice  of  books.  If  the  child 
hears  the  language  of  disaffection  or  moral  depravity  at  home^ 
the  hours  which  he  spends  at  school  will  avail  little  tigjiinst  it. 
And  even  if  they  did  some  little  to  produce  an  opposite  state 
of  mind,  that  little  would  soon  be  lost  when  the  chUd  becomes 
a  workman,  and  is  merged  in  the  great  body  of  his  class. 
These  iulluencea  have  not  been  sufficients  considered  in  what 
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said  about  education,  and  it  is  precisely  these  in- 
which  prevent  ua  from  being  sanguine  in  our  expect- 
attons  of  any  great  moral  change  to  be  effected  by  education. 
But  it  is  said,  reform  the  youngs  and  the  next  generation  will 
be  wiaer  and  better  than  their  fathers.  Yes,  doubtless,  they 
will,  tf  the  reforming  process  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  the 
corrupting  one.  But  what  is  to  guarantee  this  result?  The 
work  effected  by  eckication  can  only  be  the  result  of  all  the 
forces  that  bear  upon  it^  and  others^  besides  books  and  teach* 
ers,  n.  '  '  '  I'j-lit  into  action  before  very  much  can  be  ex- 
pectcti  I      II,    Indeed^  the  social  condition  of  the  peo- 

ple of  England  is  tlie  educational  principle  of  the  greatest 
power ;  it  is  the  influence  beyond  all  others  that  will  deter- 
njine  the  character  of  future  generations.  Its  sphere  is  the 
widest,  and  its  mode  of  acting  the  most  varied*  Eaclf  of  the 
al  elements  of  tliat  social  condition  produces  its  own 
t.  Thus  the  possession  of  property  will  make  men  or* 
derly,  and  tlioughtful,  and  prudent ; — inadequate  wages  with 
thfir  consequent  misery  will  encourage  reckless  and  careless 
habits.  luequahty  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  will  set 
iu  motion  the  evil  ferment  of  a  sense  of  injustice ;  and  it  may 
very  well  happen  that  whilst  some  parts  of  man*s  nature  may 
Ijc  cultivated,  the  rest  may  be  neglectedj  or  rather  be  educated 
by  latent  but  most  real  teaching.  Men  may  be  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  may  even  make  such  intellectual  progress 
as  to  attend  with  understanding  and  profit  scientitic  lectures 
at  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  yet  their  moral  nature  may 
have  become  depraved,  and  the  increase  of  knowledge  may 
only  serve  to  propagate  witli  greater  force  of  thought  and  or- 
ganisation doctrines  subversive  of  individual  and  social  hap- 
pinetu ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  judging  from  the  highest 
point  of  view,  a  genial  and  soimd  education  may  be  in  opera- 
lion,  where  science  and  intellectual  light  have  shed  but  few 
niys.  The  peasants  of  Norway  may  be  prejudiced  and  igno- 
rantt  and  their  modes  of  agriculture  rude  and  wasteful ;  but 
if  '  warmly  attached  to  their  country  and  superiors,  if 

th  u  r  a  sincere  and  ready  obedience  to  a  simple  religious 

ereedy  if  their  interest  in  their  state  of  society  is  so  secured 
by  tin  nf  property^  however  small,  that  they  feel 

thei&Nt  led  with  the  prosperity  and  adversity  of 
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their  country,  have  they  not  a  really  better  and  nobler  edu- 
cation than  many  of  the  intelligent  and  skilfulj  but  repining 
and  irreligious,  workmen  of  England  ?  Ignorance  is  nothing 
but  a  pure  evil  j — it  never  is  the  parent  of  innocence,  though 
often  accompanied  by  comparative  innocence*  It  has  earned 
undeserved  credit,  because  people  have  not  aimed  at  a  com- 
prehensive and  harmonious  cultivation  of  man.  The  good 
also  which  may  have  been  gained  has  been  too  often  judged 
of  by  partial  progress  in  particular  branches*  Poor  men  no 
more  than  gentlemen  should  be  thought  educated  because 
they  can  read  and  >\Tite,  nor  because  they  can  read  lectures 
in  mechanics,  geology  or  botany.  All  man^s  powers  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  all  other  educational  forces  besides 
schools  and  teachers.  Education  must  act  on  all  siumltane- 
ously,  and  must  give  a  right  direction  to  all,  and  its  merits 
must  then  be  estimated  by  the  value,  the  i*eligious,  moral, 
intellectual  and  social  value,  of  the  whole  man. 

We  are  amongst  those  who  feel  an  intensely  strong  desire 
that  an  extended  system  of  national  education  should  be  set 
on  foot  in  this  country,  and  an  earnest  hope  that  the  unjust 
and  selfish  outcry  made  against  eveiy  proposed  plan  by  those 
who,  when  they  had  the  power,  made  not  the  least  effort  to 
counteract  the  growing  ignorance  of  the  people,  may  be 
speedily  put  down  by  the  determinate  feehng  of  the  country. 
But  schools  are  only  secondary  means  for  our  object,  and  so 
we  shall  not  dwell  at  length  upon  them  here.  One  remark 
only  about  music.  We  think  the  low  estimation  in  which  it 
is  held  in  this  country  verj'  luifortunate.  If  the  intellectual 
greatness  of  painting  is  so  universally  recognized,  why  should 
music  be  so  little  regarded?  If  the  eye  can  be  the  vehicle  for 
admitting  what  is  noble  and  purifying,  is  the  ear  utterly  in- 
capable of  conveying  valuable  impressions  to  the  mind } 
Surely  if  the  greatness  of  the  ^ve  arts  consists  in  their  power 
of  cultivating  and  setting  in  action  our  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  through  the  senses,  why  shoidd  this  power  be  thought 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  eye?  Music  may  1h  '  m 
excellent  foundation  for  the  general  study  of  art  w,-  *  ft 
people^  and  if  it  has  never  obtained  the  intellectual  eminence 
which  sculpture  and  painting  have  reached,  yet  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage oi  being  more  uniTersally  pleasing.    It  hu  charms 
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which  the  Icaat  refined  eon  feel  and  appreciate,  whilst  it  opens 
t  field  of  deljghtfiil  and  progressive  improvement  to  those  who 
cin  ciiter  more  deeply  into  its  meaning.  The  two  most  in- 
MJectiud  nations  that  tlie  world  ha^i  seen,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Gcnnaiis,  have  agreed  in  ascribing  a  high  intellectual  value  to 
oiasic.  Shall  we  alloNv  our  pi^ejudices  and  our  ignorance  to 
prevent  us  from  trying  the  effect  of  that,  which,  if  successful, 
would  be  tt  very  easy  and  a  very  ready  help  to  our  civilization  ? 
However,  if  little  value  is  set  on  music  as  an  element  of  edu- 
eation^  few  will  deny  its  usefulness  as  a  source  of  amuse- 
tnent.  And  this  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance.  The 
omuaemcntjs  of  a  people  are  an  essential  pait  of  their  well- 
being.  Mirth  and  innocent  recreation  are  at  all  times  excel- 
lent antidotes  to  brooding  discontent ;  how  infinite  then  their 
value  in  restoring  life  and  freshness  to  the  care-worn  minds 
of  the  busiest  nation  in  the  world  !  They  have  never  met  with 
the  thought  and  consideration  which  they  so  eminently  merit 
in  our  day.  A  great  change  in  respect  to  the  number  and 
kind  of  popular  amusements  has  come  upon  the  nation  in 
modem  times.  The  %'ariety  of  the  seasons,  and  the  gladness 
that  naturally  accompaniea  the  period  of  harvest,  have  ever 
provided  an  agricultural  people  with  holydays  and  festivals ; 
tnd  if  at  times  the  labourers  are  called  upon  for  unusual  la- 
bour, nature  diminishes  their  tasks  at  others,  and  leaves  them 
1  t!  oosseasion  of  increased  leisure.  The  Roman  Catholic 
i  _  .  also  came  to  the  help  of  the  poor ; — it  rescued  many 
daya  and  hours  from  the  encroachments  of  the  spirit  of  gain* 
But  now  every  man  is  eager  to  be  as  rich  as  he  can,  and  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  same  sum  must  be  paid  tlie  labourer 
for  his  support,  whether  he  has  holydays  or  none.  Neither 
religion  nor  custom  could  protect  the  needy ; — most  of  the  old 
gainea  have  gone  out  of  use,  and  our  poor  spend  the  whole  of 
their  weary  days  and  years  almost  %vithout  intermission  in  the 
mills.  The  Socialists,  with  instinctive  sagacity,  have  seen  how 
strong  is  tlie  want  of  amusement ; — and  music  and  dancing  are 
far  from  being  the  least  of  their  atti'actions  for  the  people.  It 
is  most  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  the  increasing  thought 
which  is  directe<l  to  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  wnll 
take  up  in  earnest  the  whole  subject  of  their  amusements. 
We  are  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  important  part  of 
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oiir  tiisk.  Is  there  any  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  of  our 
social  condition?  Is  there  a  remedy  adapted  to  the  wants 
created  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  our  civilization  capable 
of  so  adjusting  the  relations  which  the  lower  classes  should 
bear  to  each  other,  and  to  the  rest,  as  to  cement  us  into  a 
united,  peaceful  and  powerful  people  ?  We  think  that  there 
is  such  a  remedy,  and  that  that  remedy  is  church*  All  our  re- 
flections have  tended  to  convince  us  that  in  the  idea  of  church 
the  principle  of  our  cure  is  to  be  found.  Either  our  cure  will 
come  from  this  source,  or  there  will  be  no  effective  cure  at  all. 
By  church  we  do  not  mean  the  Church  of  England,  nor  the 
Dissenters,  nor  any  one  sect  in  particular ;  but  the  gi'eat  prin- 
ci[)le  on  which  they  are  all  founded,  and  which  they  all,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  embody.  The  idea  of  church  is  one  of 
the  most  vahiable  gifts  which  Christianity  bestowed  upon  the 
world,  one  of  the  mightiest  and  most  blessed  powers  which 
Christianity  was  the  first  to  call  into  being.  A  thorough  real- 
ization of  this  idea  in  practice  would  go  far  to  regenerate  us 
into  a  healthy  state,  as  far  at  least  as  it  is  possible  to  alleviate 
the  evils  and  suflerings  incident  to  human  nature.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  chui*ch  acts  on  the  strongest  motives  which  the 
heart  of  man  feels.  Religious  feeling  exists  in  every  human 
soul,  and  exercises  an  authority  and  a  power  which  belong  to 
none  other.  It  speaks  from  the  judgment-seat  of  the  con- 
science, and  has  for  its  sanctions  the  present  and  eternal  in- 
terests of  men.  Its  force  18  felt  in  the  rudest  and  in  the  most 
cultivated  mind;  it  claims  the  obedience  of  all,  from  the  high- 
„est  to  the  lowest.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  supported  by  a 
)ng  religious  feeling,  mil  wield  a  power  at  once  universal 
'and  paramount  to  all  other  motives.  But  in  the  next  place, 
and  this  is  a  consideration  of  great  weight  for  oiur  present 
purpose,  church  is  by  its  nature  and  institution  an  eminently 
social  principle.  It  rests  on  feelings,  and  sympathies,  and 
wants,  that  are  common  to  all  Christians.  It  is  a  society  of 
men  afflicted  by  the  same  sorrows,  opposed  by  the  same  ene- 
mies, governed  by  the  same  Head,  living  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  idea,  and  tlie  same  principles,  and,  amidst  the 
trials  and  sufferings  of  this  life,  finding  their  greatest  conso- 
lation in  the  thought  that  they  will  hereafter  enjoy  a  pure  and 
unbroken  communion  with  each  other  and  their  common  Lord* 
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Siirelj'  if  the  idea  of  a  sympathetic^  loving,  brotherly-minded 
union  ever  dawned  on  the  minds  of  mcn^  it  appeared  in  the 
glorious  idea  of  the  Christian  church.  And  let  not  the  hope 
of  tlxis  heavenly  feeling  being  ever  found  able  to  animate 
men's  hearts,  be  treated  as  foolish  and  fanatical.  Those  who 
have  felt  its  blessedness  will  have  been  taught  by  its  own 
power  to  think  otherwise  of  it ;  and  to  the  rest  we  may  say, 
that  what  has  been  once  may  be  again, — "  The  living  in  one 
accord, — the  having  all  things  in  common,— the  breaking  of 
bread  from  house  to  house, — the  eating  their  meat  with  glad- 
ness and  singleness  of  heart,**  are  all  matters  of  historical  cer- 
tainty. That  for  a  long  series  of  ages  the  Christian  chiurch 
has  soothed  many  a  sorrow,  has  visited  the  poor  and  the  af- 
flicted, has  shed  the  blessings  of  kindness  and  civilization  on 
many  an  obscure  and  lonely  spot,  are  equally  well  known 
iacta.  And  in  our  day  too>  the  active  benevolence  which  tliis 
Christian  sympathy  has  called  forth  in  many  a  private  per- 
son, and  the  works  of  charity  and  love  which  it  is  constantly 
producing,  furnish  some  of  the  brightest  contemplations  which 
a  true  friend  of  humanity  can  enjoy.  And  if  this  feeling  is  so 
vigorously  alive  in  individuals,  why  should  it  not  exercise  its 
beneficial  power  in  its  still  more  legitimate  province — the  com- 
mon body  of  believers.  It  does  exist  as  a  fact,  and  its  natural 
warmth  and  lustre  are,  in  principle,  as  unchanged  as  ever. 
Why  should  it  not  be  capable  of  organization  ?  And  be  it 
further  observed,  church  communion  is  not  confined  to  some 
isolated  object  of  pursuit,  or  some  unimportant  point  respect- 
ing which  men  may  feel  very  varied  degrees  of  interest,  but 
it  extends  over  the  whole  of  life.  Its  influence  reaches  alike 
every  branch  of  man's  outward  and  inward  life,— his  occupa- 
tions, his  amusements  and  his  inmost  thoughts.  In  a  word, 
it  concerns  him  as  man.  And  precisely  because  it  has  for  its 
object  all  tndy  human  interests,  it  is  universal  in  character, 
and  may  be,  and  is  exchanged  with  persons  of  every  degree. 
And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  third  great  element  in  the  idea  of 
church,  its  nil  penetrating,  its  ditfusive  character.  Being  a 
communion  between  man  and  man,  church  can  exist  wherever 
men  live  together.  It  requires,  in  the  first  instance  only,  the 
presence  of  sympathetic  hearts  in  order  to  produce  its  fruits. 
It  ia  essentially  a  mutual  and  self-acting  principle ;  but  if  em- 
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bodied  in  a  well-constructed  organization,  it  is  capable  of  the 
widest  expansion.  It  not  only  can  employ  the  services  of  a 
body  of  men,  whose  especial  profession  it  i»  to  promote  its 
action,  and  discharge  the  duties  it  prcficribea,  but  can  com- 
mand the  cooperation  of  every  other  member  of  society,  what- 
ever may  be  his  calling  in  life.  In  the  actual  condition  of 
England  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  the  idea 
of  church.  Were  it  in  active  operation  amongst  us,  we  should 
not  only  sec  an  infinitely  increased  host  of  regular  clergy,  pas- 
tors and  teachers  of  every  description ;  but  also  the  general 
feeling  of  the  relation  in  which  people  stood  to  one  another  as 
members  of  the  church,  would  express  itself  in  an  enlarged 
intercourse,  both  of  action  and  sympathy.  Of  this  there  arc 
now  but  few  traces  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  more  melancholy 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  idea  of  church  amongst  us,  than 
the  utterly  inadequate  expression  of  it  in  our  general  and 
local  institutions.  However,  our  purpose  in  this  place  is  to 
show,  that  church,  if  rightly  conceived  and  as  rightly  ex- 
pounded in  practice,  is  capable  of  furnishing  us  with  a  mar 
chinery  of  the  very  widest  range,  such  a  machinery  as  might 
act  on  every  village,  and  might  number  amongst  its  labourers 
the  liighest  and  the  lowest  j  in  a  word,  every  Christian  citizen 
in  the  land.  It  would  give  every  man  acquaintances  that 
would  live  with  him  in  the  exchange  of  endless  acts  of  kind- 
ness ;  it  would  prevent  him  from  feeling  alone  in  the  world ; 
and  by  showing  him  the  value  which  he  bears  to  others,  would 
teach  him  to  respect  himself.  And  thus  it  would  lead  merely 
by  the  force  of  social  motives  to  improved  habits,  to  a  steady 
desire  not  to  forfeit  the  approbation  of  those  whose  esteem  he 
will  have  learnt  to  value  j  and  thus  church  would  cement  and 
bind  together  the  nation,  by  strong  feelings  in  each  cliiss  to- 
wards the  rest,  and  in  all  towards  their  common  parent  the 
State,  Such  is  the  conception  we  have  of  the  idea  of  churchy 
and  such  the  services  that  we  think  it  capable  of  rendering  in 
the  present  conditions  of  the  peuple  oi'  England. 

The  question  then  immediately  arises,  how  far  this  idea  haa 
been  realized  in  the  constitution  of  this  country.  With  sor- 
row and  shame  wc  confess  that  the  prospect  here  is  so  me- 
lancholy, tliat  we  know  not  whether  to  grieve  more  as  mem- 
bers of  the  State  or  as  Christians.   As  a  bond  of  social  union 
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ehareh  ib  nearly  powerleBS,  Perhaps  it  never  wag  so  weak  at 
aay  former  period  of  our  history.  The  country  is  torn  asunder 
with  sect8>  and  sects^  it  should  be  observedi  that  hang  to- 
gether rather  by  a^eement  In  speculative  doctrine  than  by 
ml  Christian  fellowship*  We  have  no  national  church.  We 
HaTe  an  estabUshcd  churchy  but  not  a  national  one ;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  have  withdrawn  from  communion 
with  her^  and  endless  are  the  schi?m.s,  jealousies,  and  rival 
animosities  that  divide  those  who  nominally  profess  her  faith. 
And  hence  the  religious  wants  of  Englishmen  are  neglected 
to  a  degree,  which  is  a  dishonour  to  our  Christian  name. 
Tent  of  thousands  arc  living  in  England  in  what  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  call  pure  heathenism.  We  speak  on  the  author- 
ity of  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of 
our  Urge  to>vns,  when  we  state  that  enormous  masses  of  our 
ctnuitrymen  have  not  only  no  spiritual  teachers,  or  places  of 
wonhip,  but  poaitively  know  nothing  of  the  faith  which  they 
fiomtnaUy  profess :  in  fact,  they  have  a  far  less  positive  be- 
lief than  the  generality  of  Mahomedans.  We  wiU  not  dwell 
1  *     ''    rful  guilt  which,  as  Christians,  we  have  hereby 

\  e  ask,  can  a  people  thus  unconnected  by  any 
of  the  creeds  and  positive  sentiments  which  bind  men  together 
in  society,  be  other  than  a  storehouse  of  crime,  impiety  and 
rebellion  ?  Is  this  society  ?  Has  the  mechanical  genius  of 
our  age  shamed  all  the  generations  of  the  past  by  inventing 
an  art  of  society,  which  shall  have  the  benefit  of  all  man's 
miimal  and  mechanical  powers,  without  troubling  itself  about 
his  moral  nature  ?  Is  not  such  heathenism,  and  worse  than 
heathenism  (for  civilized  nations  of  old  would  have  repudiated 
such  a  disgrace),  a  reproach  that  covers  England  with  the 
deepest  shame  ?  This  dreadful  guilt  concerns  all.  No  party 
can  excuse  themselves.  If  the  Established  Church  has  failed 
to  discharge  her  duties  towards  the  fast  increasing  population^ 
the  dissenters  have  only  had  thereby  a  freer  field  for  their  ope- 
rations. 500,000  persons  cannot  have  been  accumidated  in 
London  for  whom  there  is  neitlier  church  nor  chapel,  without 
fastening  the  blame  on  dissenters  also,  of  not  having  felt  the 
emergencies  of  the  day,  or  the  duty  which  devolved  upon  them 
•ft  £ngh&hmen.    But  whilst  the  dissenters  are  in  fault,  the 
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Establishment  is  far  more  culpable.  It  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
immense  wealth,  bestowed  iipou  it  for  the  express  purpose  of 
teaching  the  people.  It  comprises  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  the  wealth,  rank  and  influence  of  the  nation.  But 
it  wants  zeal ;  its  members,  both  lay  and  clerical,  have  felt 
little  for  church  union.  This  principle  has  had  little  force. 
Hence  no  vigorous  and  united  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
vide for  the  growing  wants  of  the  people.  Indeed,  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  always  impeded  by  serious  obstacles 
against  becoming  a  truly  national  church.  She  has  inherited 
from  the  Church  of  Home  the  fatal  diBtinction  between  clergy 
and  laity;  church  and  clergy  have  become  synonymous 
terms.  This  mischievous  notion  has  been  the  fruitful  parent 
of  endless  evils.  The  idea  of  church,  and  the  sense  of  the 
duties  which  it  involves,  have  become  faint  and  almost  eva- 
nescent in  the  minds  of  laymen.  By  her  constitution,  and  the 
tixed  character  of  the  revenues  assigned  for  her  maintenance, 
she  has  been  rendered  independent  of  the  laity.  She  has 
been  and  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  profession,  quite 
as  much  as  the  army,  the  navy  and  the  law.  The  laity  have 
fbrgotten  that  they  are  as  much  churchmen  as  the  clerg}',  and 
have  lefl  the  management  of  church  affairs  exclusively  to  the 
latter ;  and  ti*om  this  fatal  mistake  have  proceeded  isolation, 
estrangement  and  hostility*  The  laity  have  held  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  clergy  to  provide  for  the  church  wants  of  the 
people,  whilst  the  clergy  have  considered  their  business  to 
consist  in  reading  prayers,  preaching  sermons,  and  occasional 
visitings.  And  even  now,  when  visiting  has  become  more 
common  amongst  the  parochial  clergy,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  poor.  It  has  not  for  its  primary  object  the 
development  of  church  communion  between  all  members  of 
the  cJiurch  with  each  other.  Doubtless,  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widow  is  a  very  blessed  function,  and  has  ever  given  vi- 
tJiHty  to  the  office  of  a  clergyman.  But  it  is  only  a  single  de- 
partment of  church  duties;  and  by  being  unfortunately  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  clergy,  it  has  not  been  felt  to 
be  one  which  belonged  to  every  member  of  the  ehfjrch*  No- 
where do  the  united  body  of  tlie  church,  lay  and  clcricnl,  meet, 
deliberate  and  act  in  their  corporate  capacity.    The  clergy 
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have  had  their  convocations,  but  they  have  no  more  repre- 
sented the  church,  than  a  body  of  miUtary  officers  wotUd  re- 
prcsent  the  nation. 

Vet  there  is,  vrc  rejoice  to  3ay,  one  exception  to  this 
statement.  In  one  body  the  idea  of  church,  in  all  its  com- 
prehensiveness, still  virtually  but  unconsciously  dwells ;  the 
court  of  parliument  represents  all  the  interests^  eccle- 
ical  and  temporal,  of  society.  By  the  constitution  of 
md,  parliament  not  only  regulates  the  temporal  inter- 
of  the  nation,  but  by  settling  the  religious  creed, 
prescribing  the  ceremonial,  and  determining  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  estabhshment,  sets  forth  the  great  truth,  that 
church  relations  belong  to  every  man,  in  his  character  of 
citizen,  and  must  tinally  be  controlled  by  that  body  which  ty- 
pifies tlie  collective  pri>'ilegcs,  and  wields  the  collective  force 
of  the  whole  people.  But  the  circumstances  attending  the 
Reformation  prevented  the  parliament  from  giving  full  effect 
to  this  idea.  The  prejudices  of  men,  sanctioned  by  the  prac- 
tice of  a  long  course  of  ages,  compelled  the  adoption  of  the 
. '  '  existing  machinery.  Now,  independently  of  the  fun- 
*  d  error  of  the  distinction  between  laity  and  clergy, 

and  looking  at  it  merely  in  reference  to  its  own  principle,  it 
in  obvious  that  the  establishment  is  strangely  destitute  of  an 
organization  capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  varying 
wants  which  the  altered  condition  of  the  people  is  ever  pro- 
ducing. Its  formularies,  its  mode  of  government,  its  paro- 
chial arrangements,  with  a  few  slight  modifications,  are  ex- 
a<:tly  the  same  as  they  were  300  years  ago.  Let  us  think  for 
a  moment  what  the  civil  constitution  of  England  was  at  that 
time,  and  what  it  is  now,  and  then  ask,  whether  a  people  so 
altered  can  find  in  tlic  same  unchanged  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion an  adequate  instrument  for  spiritual  government.  What 
means  has  the  church  for  the  effective  education  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  souls  that  have  sprung  up  in  single 
parifihes?  When  did  it  possess  a  body  that  could  discern  the 
tver-in creasing  demands  for  help,  and  that  possessed  the 
power,  the  public  influence,  and  the  pecuniary  means  to  sa- 
tisfy them  ?  A  few  isolated  churches,  afler  infinite  trouble 
and  opposition,  have  been  raised,  as  if  to  remind  the  public 
tliat  there  was  a  God  to  be  worshiped.    iVnd  the  reason  of  all 
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this  ia  plain.  The  estahlishment  irom  the  beginning  has  been 
a  stiff  and  unbending  body.  It  has  given  to  the  laity  no 
place  in  its  management,  and  they,  on  their  side,  have  felt  no 
interest  in  increasing  the  strength  of  an  institution  with  which 
they  were  so  slightly  connected.  The  establishment  has  re- 
tained every  old  abuse,  has  made  no  sacrifice  of  its  ill-distri- 
buted wealth,  no  suppression  of  its  pluralities,  no  modifica- 
tion of  its  lordly  pretensions,  no  devotion  of  all  its  resourcjcs 
to  the  service  of  its  flocks.  If  any  poor  and  zealous  pastor, 
after  exhausting  all  his  powers,  is  overwhelmed  by  the  thou- 
sands that  crowd  his  parish,  neither  the  establishment,  whoee 
officer  he  is,  nor  his  nearest  clerical  neighboura,  are  at  hand 
with  assistance.  A  rich  rector  in  Yorkshire  feels  it  to  be  no 
more  his  concern  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  instruction 
of  the  heathen  masses  in  Lancashire,  than  any  layman  in 
England.  Unquestionably  the  vast  increase  of  the  populfl- 
tion  has  been  utterly  beyond  the  means  of  the  establishment 
effectually  to  provide  for ;  but  it  has  left  the  people  out  of  its 
concern,  and  how  can  it  expect  that  they  will  be  found  to 
open  their  purses  at  its  call  ?  By  its  professional  isolation, 
by  its  jealous  refusal  to  act  with  and  thi-oiigh  the  laity^  by  its 
want  of  conciliating  concessions  to  dissenters,  by  its  arrogant 
pretensions  to  exclusive  command,  and  its  scornful  con- 
tempt of  the  notion  that  it  was  but  the  minister  and  servant 
of  the  nation,  the  Estabfished  Church  has  chilled  and  all  but 
desti'oyed  the  idea  of  church  union,  an  idea  which  is  the  only 
fountain  from  whence  she  could  derive  the  necessary  supplies 
for  what  the  state  of  the  country  imperiously  required.  And 
thus  notliing  has  been  done,  and  the  neglected  popiUation  has 
l>€come  more  and  more  incapable  of  seeing  that  its  cure  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  revival  of  efficient  church  institutions. 
We  should  be  truly  grieved  if  what  we  have  been  sH3ring 
should  be  thought  to  proceed  from  hostility  to  the  Estabhsh- 
cd  Church.  We  are  sincerely  and  affectionately  attached  to 
it.  It  is  the  dispenser,  however  imperfect,  of  the  greatest 
good  that  can  befal  man  on  earth ;  the  piety  and  £cal  too^  of 
its  ministers  is  increasing.  We  reverence  its  venerable  and 
beautiful  services.  But  it  needs  to  be  made  much  more  elTccU 
ive*  We  wish  to  see  its  principles  tlioroughly  carried  out: 
we  see  how  unequal  it  is  imder  its  present  constitution  to  the 
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great  work  required  of  it,  a  work^  however,  which  nothing 
else  can  perform.  We  earnestly  wish  it  to  be,  what  it  may 
be  tn^'^l^  tlip  noblest,  greatest,  and  mightie&t  institutioa  on 
eartl^. 

What  then  must  be  done  to  enable  the  church  to  ftilfil  its 
raimon  ?  How  is  the  church  to  be  made  the  great  instru- 
meot  of  civilization  ?  It  is  obvious,  from  what  we  have  said 
above^  Uiat  the  great  thing  is  to  make  the  laity  feel  them- 
selves as  much  members  of  the  church  as  the  clergy.  The 
idea  of  church  must  be  brought  home  to  the  consciousness  of 
every  man,  and  fl  '■  it  active  and  sympathetic  church 

comjDUiuon  be  esi  d  between  every  part  of  the  people. 

We  want  institutions  which  shall  not  only  penetrate  into 
comer  of  the  land,  but  shall  also  act  in  minute  detail 
family  and  every  person.  For  this  an  immensely 
machinery  must  be  set  in  motion.  Such  a  ma- 
icry,  it  is  plain,  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  laity,  from 
their  activu  coo]»eratiun,  and  their  ready  contribution  of  the 
necessary  funds.  The  establishment  must  be  rendered,  not  a 
professional,  but,  in  the  widest  sense,  a  national  body.  This 
can  be  effected  in  no  other  way  than  by  giving  the  laity  a 
large  and  influential  share  in  the  government  and  diecipUne 
of  the  church.  Till  this  is  brought  about,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  look  for  ready  contributions,  genuine  zeal  and  \igorous 
cooperation  from  the  nation ;  and  without  these  church  com- 
munion  is  impossible,  and  our  working  classes  must  remain 

elated  and  uneducated  heathens.  In  the  joint  action  of 
every  individual  Cliristian  lies  the  strength  of  tlie  voluntary 
principle.  By  this  combined  power  it  has  displayed  so  won- 
drous an  activity  in  America,  that  the  church  is  built  there 
even  before  the  village^  It  is  the  absence  of  this  force  in  the 
estabUshment  which  is  sending  every  day  so  many  converts 
to  the  voluntary  principle.     It  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret, 

lat  the  voluntary  principle  should  be  quietly  allowed  to  re- 

lin  sole  possession  of  an  advantage  wliich  in  no  way  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  it,  and  that  England  should  hence  be  threat- 
ened with  so  serious  an  evil  as  its  triumph.  But  for  this  ad- 
vantage, which  it  owes  not  to  its  own  pccuhar  nature,  but  to 
the  fault  and  neglect  of  churchmen,  both  lay  and  clerical,  the 
voluntary  principle  would  never  have  made  such  formidable 
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progress.  Ita  success  must  teach  us  our  defects.  Let  the 
establishment  but  be  made  the  cammon  concern  of  all,  and 
its  intrinsic  superiority  will  soon  make  it  master  of  the  field. 
Let  properly  constituted  means  of  aftsociation  be  provided  for 
every  village^  and  ever)'  sub-division  of  our  towns ;  let  them 
be  endowed  with  large  powers,  and  incorporated  in  a  system 
adopted  to  the  political  constitution  of  the  country,  and  be 
made  vital  by  the  admixture  in  its  administration  of  all  the 
forces  of  society,  and  then  there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  result. 
Wc  should  see  no  large  bishops  theoretically  despotical,  and 
yet  virtually  incapable  of  acting, — no  powerful  corporation 
without  organs  for  exercising  the  most  necessary  functions  of 
life,  and  without  the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  circumstances, 
^-no  uncontrolled  exercise  of  patronage,  and  irresponsible 
rectors  destroying  the  peoplc*8  affection  for  the  church ;  we 
should  no  longer  be  without  churches,  without  schools,  with- 
out  a  host  of  graduated  officers  and  teachers  diffusing  com* 
fort  and  instruction  to  every  portion  of  the  nation.  And  thus 
at  last  we  might  hope  to  witness,  if  not  the  perfect  realization, 
yet  at  least  an  approximation  to  that  great  perception  of  the 
relation  between  Church  and  State,  by  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hooker,  **  one  society  is  both  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth.^^ 

But  is  not  this  such  a  change  in  church  government  as 
amounts  almost  to  revolution  ?  And  if  the  cstabUshment  is 
so  strong  that  it  can  prevent  the  passing  of  any  measure  for 
80  plain  and  urgent  a  duty  as  national  education,  and  is  also 
the  strongest  and  most  effective  weapon  with  which  the  Tory 
party  do  battle,  where  is  the  use  of  proposing  schemes  that 
are  plainly  impracticable,  and  that  rest  on  theories  which 
sensible  men  will  call  visionary?  We  answer,  there  is  great 
use.  If  it  is  true  that  the  church  can  alone  remedy  the  evils 
of  our  condition,  then  it  is  of  the  highest  imijortancc  to  know 
this.  We  may  never  be  able  to  reach  tlie  end  that  lies  before 
us,  but  by  knowing  what  and  where  it  is,  all  our  steps  will  be 
taken  in  the  right  direction.  And  then,  in  the  next  place, 
people's  minds  arc  anxious  and  looking  abtjut  for  help.  Their 
eyes  are  beginning  to  open.  Old  prejudices  in  a  country  like 
England  must  ever  be  strong ;  but  riot,  burning  and  slaughter 
are  still  stronger.  The  positive  violence  of  the  working  classes, 
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;Sti]l  more  the  doctrines  that  are  taking  hold  of  their  minds, 
makiag  thoughtful  men  perceive  that  the  old  system  must 
Lve  some  radical  defect,  and  that  something  decisive  and 
ipreliensive  must  be  done.     The  signs  of  the  times  speak 
voice  that  will  be  heard.     At  a  period  like  this  is  the 
truth  to  be  withheld  because  it  may  for  awhile  be  ridiculed 
wild  and  impracticable  ?    Truth  will  convince  men's  minds 
liistt  and  history  shows  over  and  over  again  that  what  has 
been  laughed  at  one  day  has  become  a  mighty  and  enet^tic 
iwer  the  next — the  creed  and  truth  by  which  after  genera^ 
»ns  have  lived  and  worked.     And  we  will  not  do  the  good 
i^nse  of  the  people  of  England  the  injustice  to  suppose^  that 
Ihty  are  once  convinced  that  a  true  remedy  is  to  be  had, 
jey  will  allow  practical  difficulties  and  prtjudices  to  render 
ita  application  finally  impossible.    But  without  going  to  such 
extent  of  change,  there  are  many  valuable  measures  which 
la  greatness  of  the  emergency  may  have  force  enough  to 
The  present  system  of  making  the  number  of  clergy- 
ken  dependent  on  churches  is  slow,  difficult  and  expensive. 
^ifVy  new  churches  are  talked  of  for  London,     They  cannot 
be  raised  without  a  sacritice  of  much  time  and  money,  and 
nhen  built,  what  are  they,  or  rather  the  fifty  clergj^ncn  con- 
Iccted  with  them,  for  the  wants  of  London  ?     The  church  is 
a  company  for  stone  and  mortar  buildings,  but  a  society 
^of  living  men,    Wien  men  are  destitute  of  spiritual  instruc- 
tion, there  is  at  once  a  church  for  teachers  to  work  in, — there 
is  a  \ine}'ard  which  cries  out  for  a  labourer.    If  a  room  large 
enough  to  hold  a  congregation  can  be  found,  prayers  and 
iching  can  go  on  in  it  as  well  as  in  a  church-building ; 
and  if  a  district  or  street  is  so  poor  as  not  to  contain  such  a 
Tooniy  the  greater  is  the  urgency  that  the  pastors  should  fulfil 
their  mission  from  house  to  house.     And  here  the  question 
win  probably  l>e  asked,  "  Where  are  the  funds  to  come  from 
to  support  such  pastors?"     In  the  first  place  we  answer, 
ten  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  than  clergy  and 
In  the  next,  to  say  nothing  of  the  claims  which 
a  '  ri  |>opulation  has  to  every  possible  sacrifice  on  the 

part  of  an  ejitablinhment  which  is  in  the  receipt  of  five  or  six 
ij   "  Ehere  is  «'\Vf    ,  v   n  very  ready  disposition  in 

i.M    L       .  .  of  the  j  i  lied  Church  to  contribute 
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large  funds  to  promote  its  efficiency.  In  trutli,  the  great  dif- 
ficulty is  the  forming  of  a  regular  and  comprehenaive  system 
to  act  on.  District  visiting  societies  have  been  set  on  foot, 
but  they  con  never  be  effectual  until  they  originate  from  an 
authoritative  body,  and  instead  of  depending  for  admission 
into  a  parish  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  its  rector,  shall  have 
been  closely  incorporated  with  the  parochial  clergy*  and  have 
become  a  regular  and  universal  organ  of  church  action.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  tf  the  ctvil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  once  in  earnest  about  the  construction  of  such  a  plan, 
neither  funds  nor  even  disinterested  zeal  would  be  wantuig 
to  carry  it  into  execution-  Nor  would  it  be  very  difficult  to 
make  an  arrangement  by  which  every  rector  should  obtain  a 
certain  number  of  regular  assistants.  The  want  of  will  is  the 
great  impediment  to  overcome,  or  rather  the  want  of  an  ex- 
isting machinery  for  making  safe  and  necessary  changes  in 
the  establishment.  But  there  arc  still  larger  resources  which 
the  churchy  if  it  pleases,  can  command.  There  are  numbers 
of  laymen  of  every  degree  whose  religious  feelings  would  de- 
light in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  their  bre- 
thren. A  system  of  reading  and  visiting  could  easily  be  esta- 
blishedj  only  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  the  vitality 
of  the  whole  will  turn  on  its  being  a  regular,  positive  and 
universal  institution^ — on  each  parish  being  provided  with 
such  a  staff  of  spiritual  officers,  varying  only  in  number,  and 
really  and  truly  responsible  to  a  vigorous  church  government. 
We  shall  be  told  of  the  expense ;  but  will  the  zeal  and  con- 
tributions which  pious  benevolence  now  so  libersdly  Ijestows 
on  disjointed  and  cnide  measures  be  diminished  by  their  be- 
ing engrafted  on  a  system  which  shall  make  them  efficient, 
and  shall  enable  the  church  to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  instituted  ?  And  do  riota  and  burnings  cost  nothing  ? 
Are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  which  are  the  an- 
nual spoil  of  thieves  in  Liverpool  alone,  an  insignificant  item  ? 
Are  schools  and  teachers  dearer  than  soldiers  and  policemen? 
But,  in  truth,  liberal  aid  \^ill  not  be  wanting,  provided  the  na- 
tion has  a  sufficient  guarautee  that  it  will  not  go  to  strengthen 
an  exclusive  class.  And  let  the  establishment  be  assured,  that 
timely  concessions  to  the  laity,  far  from  diminishing  the  weight 
vad  authority  of  the  clet^^  will  obtain  for  them  and  the  churchy 
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honour,  respect  and  affection  from  the  whole  people.    Lastly, 
the  time  is  come  to  lessen,  if  possible,  the  prodigious  evil  of 
dissent.     On  several  occasions  lately  signs  of  approximation 
towards  the  establishment  seemed  to  show  themselves  among 
the  dissenters,  particularly  among  the  largest  organized  body 
of  them,  the  Wesleyans.    But  the  establishment  has  not  made 
the  slightest  advance  towards  conciliation,  and  it  is  to  be  fear* 
ed  that  it  will  persevere  in  refusing  to  treat  of  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation, until  a  severe  pressure  from  without  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  stand  still.    Such  a  pressure  has  already  begun  to  act 
in  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  thoughts  which  it  is  calling 
up  in  the  pubhc  mind.    The  establishment  should  be  wise  in 
time.    The  question  may  be  opened  now,  and  many  of  the 
dinenters  brought  back  into  communion  with  the  establish- 
ment on  far  more  favourable  terms  than  will  probably  be  ex- 
acted hereafter.    Let  the  Established  Church  but  show  her- 
self thoroughly  in  earnest  to  regain  her  straying  children,  let 
her  display  a  genuine  spirit  of  kindness  and  fair  dealing,  let 
it  be  seen  that  she  is  ready  to  hear,  and  willing  to  grant  what, 
upon  discussion,  shall  be  shown  to  be  reasonable  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  dissenters,  and  thousands  will  return  within 
her  pale.    Only  here  we  meet  again  the  same  ever-recurring 
difficulty — ^the  want  of  a  detiberative  and  legislative  body  for 
the  church.     The  clergy  from  their  position  and  class  pre- 
judices will  never  be  equal  to  dealing  with  such  a  question. 
It  must  be  entrusted  to  an  ecclesiastical  commission.   To  ap- 
point such  a  commission  would  be  useless,  until  the  establish- 
ment be  ready  to  support  it  zealously  and  sincerely.    But  if 
the  Established  Church,  under  a  deep  sense  of  its  responsibi- 
lity to  the  nation,  should  honestly  set  herself  to  the  task  of 
carrying  through  such  reforms  in  her  constitution  as  shall 
adapt  her  thoroughly  to  the  present  condition  of  England,  she 
would  confer  a  blessing  on  the  country  which  no  other  body 
or  institution  can  bestow,  and  would  dispense  those  ser\'ices 
to  the  working  classes,  which  they  are  entitled,  in  the  name  of 
religion  and  civilization,  to  claim  from  society  in  England. 
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L  A  Dictionary,  Geographical^  SlaUsiical,  and  HistorlcaU  of 
the  various  Couniriesy  Places,  and  principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  IVorUL  By  J.  R.  M^Culloch,  Esq,  Parti?.: 
London:  Longman,  Orrae  &  Co,     1840. 

2.  Tlie  Correspondence  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, — March 
1840.     *^  Hungary  and  its  Resources." 

It  lA  now  a  year  and  a  half  since  we  drew  our  readers*  atten- 
tion to  the  treaty  intended  to  facilitate  the  commercial  uiter- 
coursc  between  this  counti"y  and  the  Austrian  empire.      We 
made  no  mystery  of  the  many  dithculties  which  threatened 
to  impede  its  operation,  while  we  indulged  in  the  hope  that 
the  united  exertions  of  the  statesmen  to  whose  guidance  the 
deBtinies  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  were 
confided,  woukl  prove   cfpial  to  vanquishing  them.     '  Have 
these  difficulties  proved  greater  than  was  anticipated,  or  has 
there  been  any  relaxation  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  obviate  them  ? '  is  a  question  which  the 
nation  is  now  justified  in  asking  after  a  lapse  of  so  many 
months,  in  which  but  little  appears  to  have  been  done  towards 
realizing  the  expectations  which  that  treaty  was  calculated  to 
raise.      We  believe  that  neither  of  these  cases  has  occurred. 
That  a  still-stand  has  taken  place,  where  a  rapid  increase  of 
commercial  activity  was  looked  forward  to  by  many,  is  indies- 
putable,*  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  this  check  in  the 
desired  progress  to  a  more  ultimate  connexion  with  our  na- 
tui*al  ally,  upon  the  treaty  or  upon  its  authors.   The  difficulty 
Ues  much  deeper. 

*  According  to  tbe  official  retarm  tBc  imports  lod  exports  of  Tric»l€  were  aa 
foUowft : 

Year.  Tmiwrf*.  Cxpotti. 

1835  h\:im,7U         40,438,02^ 

1836  63,157,S1U    45.:tG3,9ll 
183T    1^.514,518    38.482.214 

The  (oon.ofRcial)  return  puhlishcd  at  the  Iwiffinnitig  of  this  yenr,  for  \%^9, 
ahowf  tbe  trade  to  Uuve  been  in  round  niinihervp 

Imports  G5.000.000  i\.  Exports  51 .000,000  A. 

Tlie  ajiparmt  increosi!  is  stated  to  be  in  the  coasting  trade,  which  wni  in — 

lg37        8,332,708  n.         17,58J»995  ft. 

1839       12,500,000(1.         21,000,000  fl. 

To  which  mutt  be  added  tlic  increase  c«u»ed  b)-  the  Urge  shipmenta  of  wheal,  on 

which  the  treaty  had  no  ittflumcc. 
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Two  gnmd  errors  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  eommeroiol  po- 
licy at  present  punaetl  by  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  example  of  Great 
Bntaitt  has  mainly  contributed  to  their  establishment.     The 
one  i»  the  opinion  vcrj^  generally  maintaiBed^  that  the  field  of 
industrial  activity  is  so  much  over  cultivated,  that  it  is  ne^ 
;Cessary  for  the  governments  of  the  various  countries  to  intep- 
fcrcj  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  proportion  of  its  siuface  for  their 
respective  subjects.     The  second  lies  in  the  supposition,  that, 
n^ere  the  case  as  stated  by  the  holders  of  this  opinion  true, 
we  possess  sulEcient  information  respecting  the  workings  of 
tndastriai  apeculatioa,  and  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  con- 
Jlitnjction  of  its  complicated  machinery,  to  be  able  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  especially  of  a  restrictive  nature,  to  cure 
the  eviL 

The  first-mentioned  error  arises  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  state  of  the  various  countries  composing  what  is  called 
the  civilized  world,  of  the  nature  of  their  resources,  and  of  the 
'ki^ftory  of  their  development.     To  account  for  and  perhaps 
tciwc  this  ignorance,  a  great  deal  may  be  said,  but  the  con- 
mi  and  denial  of  it  are  faults  of  the  gravest  nature.     We 
to  the  works  of  historians  and  tourists  for  instruction, 
find  they  throw  only  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  gleams  of 
upon  points  of  such  moment.     It  is  consequently  no 
ler  that  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  hypotheses  have 
in  in  our  days  been  advanced  and  defended  with  enthu- 
PubUcations  like  those  named  at  the  head  of  our  ar- 
ticle, when  conscientiously  undertaken,  have  therefore  a  higher 
value  than  that  wloich  is  usually  attributed  to  them,  when  they 
lish  the  means  of  reasoning  upon  these  questions,  which 
ivebcen  most  improperly  made  matters  of  speculation,  where- 
as none  belong  so  clearly  and  undeniably  to  the  sphere  of  fact. 
We  shall  rejoice  to  see  such  works  multiply  in  number  and 
extent ;  and  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the  best  symptoms  of  the 
luud  direction  which  the  literature  of  our  day  is  taking,  that 
;n  oTall  ranks,  and  of  varied  talents,  deem  it  a  meritorious 
to  call  the  public  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the 
sources  of  social  prosperity  and  suffering  in  the  various  coun- 
tries in  wliich  they  unveil  their  operation.     The  article  on 
Austria  in  Mr.  NrCuUoch'a  new  work,  of  which  only  the 
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first  QumUers  are  as  yet  published,  contains  some  information 
drawn  from  original  sources^  which  will  materially  assist  our 
present  investigation.  But  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to 
add  documents,  hitherto  unpublished,  and  to  which  w^e  would 
invite  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers,  without  which 
we  should  have  been  necessitated  to  approach  the  momentous 
question  before  us  \dth  far  greater  diffidence.  Tlicse  weighty 
papers  form  in  themselves  a  host  of  evidence,  which  it  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  connect  by  means  of  general  remarks,  as 
the  Yx^vi  they  afford  of  the  condition  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  Austria  is  too  clear  to  need  any  further  illustration,  or 
almost  any  comment  from  us. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the  way  of  collecting 
a\ithentic  and  useful  intelligence  respecting  foreign  countries, 
and  yet  we  daily  meet  in  all  countries  with  men  in  influential 
situations,  whether  from  their  connexion  ^^ith  government,  or 
from  their  station  in  public  life,  who  zealously  uphold  the 
views  we  have  designated^  and  hope  to  be  able  to  prove,  erro- 
neous. Taking  for  granted  that  which  ought  to  l>e  the  subject 
of  diligent  and  unremitting  inquiry,  we  find  such  persons 
everywhere  asserting  that  a  country  which  does  not  by  timely 
legislative  enactments  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  its 
neighbours,  will  be  pushed,  as  the  wtiakest,  to  the  wall,  and  be 
overmatched  in  the  race  for  power.  This  is  of  course  the 
avowed  object  of  each  of  the  multifarious  taritfs  which  latter 
times  have  seen  start  up,  like  Chinese  ramparts,  erected  to 
secure  our  trade  against  the  unpermitted  trespasses  of  our 
neighbours.  It  is  therefore  time  that  popular  works  on  geo- 
graphy and  statistics  should  embody,  and  present  in  a  simple 
and  convincing  shape,  the  substance  of  the  scattered  inform- 
ation which  during  several  past  years  has  been  gleaned  by 
intelligent  travellers  or  communicated  from  official  sources, 
as  the  surest  guard  against  the  spread  of  erroneous  impres- 
sionSy  and  the  best  means  of  dissipating  similar  apprehen- 
sions. 

Now  in  rr  our  solemn  and  positive  denial  of  the 

truth  of  this  |  ,  we  would  gladly  avoid  the  failing  which, 

m  we  have  remarked,  is  but  too  common,  of  making  matter  of 
specula* '        '  '     '       n  and  ought  to  be  jh      '  tter  of 

fact.     A\  !   we  advance  wc  sbil  •re   be 
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c&reftil  to  iUuatrate  by  example,  and,  as  far  aa  the  Austrian 
are  concerned^  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  experi- 
ol*  a  traveller  who  has  passed  some  years  in  that  part  of 
»po,  and  who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  ita  commer- 

O-  iin  most  singular  recorded  assumptions  of  a  sup- 

pofition  tor  a  fact,  was,  however,  that  which  was  alluded  to 
in  a  late  niiinber  of  this  Ileriew.     This  was  the  assertion 
that  Europe  at  large  was  not  able  to  supply  us  with  the 
quantity  of  wheat  which  we  required  to  make  up  for  the  oc- 
casional failures  of  our  own  crop.     This  argument,  which 
two  years  ago  closed  the  final  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  was  not,  we  belies,  repeated 
in  the  discussions  of  the  present  year.     How  such  an  argu- 
^tncnt  could  be  advanced  by  any  one  who  had  travelled  on  the 
continent  is  wonderfid  enough.      It  was  unfairly  deduced 
from  the  reports  made  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  at  the  desire  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  which  that  gentleman,  who  visited  sefve- 
liil  countries  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
they  could  produce,  is  supposed  to  have  shown  that  no  great 
surplus  of  grain  was  to  be  expected  from  the  continent.  Now 
it  is  evident  that,  in  the  first  place,  no  such  result  can  fairly 
-be  drawn  from  these  reports,  which  are  marc  directed  to  show 
the  price  at  which  corn  can  be  grown  in  several  parts,  than 
to  estimate  the  probable  quantity  which  could  be  furnished 
lirom  the  ditTerent  countries,  and  to  judge  of  which  more  ex- 
tended inquiries  than  were  then  made  would  be  necessary. 
When  the  accounts  of  a  farm  in  Podolia  showed  that  wheat 
could  be  produced  in  that  part  of  Europe  at  about  155.  per 
quarter  {Tracis  on  t/ie  Com  Trade ^  AppendU)^  it  would  only 
have  been  fair  id  inquire  what  extent  of  land  of  that  quality 
admitted  of  the  application  of  this  calcidation ;  and  if  the 
quantity,  under  these  circumstances,  shipped  at  Odessa,  was 
found  to  be  but  limited,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  to  state  to  what  amount  it  was  capable 
of  being  augmented. 

A*  it  is,  however,  easier  to  say  something  witty  upon 
gitcti  premises  than  to  prove  their  truth  or  falsehood,  the 
quantities  of  grain  which,  under  the  system  which  it  w^as  pro- 
posed to  alter,  were  found  to  be  disposable  in  certain  porta, 
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and  the  quantities  actually  exported  from  other  ports,  werel 
assumed  as  the  stocks  likely  to  accumulate^  and  as  the  ex- 
portationa  which  might  be  expected  to  take  place  after  the 
proposed  alteration  was  made.     Thus  matter  for  a  humorous 
article  in  the  Ediubui'gh  Review  was  furnished,  after  which < 
grave  senators  were  not  ashamed  to  shape  their  votes ;  nei- 
ther reviewer  nor  senators  holding  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  the  information  furnished  in  these  reports  exhausted' 
the  subject,  or  whether  anyihing  bctjoiid  it  remained  to  be 
said  upon  the  matter,  which  might  set  it  in  a  difterent  light. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  in  this  case  what  remained  to  be  said 
formed  the  most  important  portion  of  the  explanation,  iVfter 
learning  the  price  at  which  con\  could  be  grown  in  Germany,^! 
in  Poland,  in  the  North  of  Italy,  and  in  Holland,  there  re-  ^^ 
miuned  to  be  ascertained  how  much  the  neglected  countries 
of  Europe,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  Hungai*y,  the  two  Sici- 
lies,  Spain  and  Portugal,  could  produce,  ii*  a  regular  demand! 
were  to  arise ;  and  the  result  of  such  inquiry  would  most 
likely  be,  that  each  of  the  above-uamcd  countries  separately 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  able  to  furnish  thej 
quantity  requii*ed  without  any  aid  from  the  rest;  that,  inl 
short,  the  small  supplies  found  to  be  forthcoming  in  other 
countries  when  we  were  at  a  loss  for  grain,  arose  not  from 
any  inability  on  the  part  of  those  countries  to  produce  grain, j 
but  from  the  httle  encounigement  we  held  out  to  them  to^ 
cultivate  it. 

On  this  point  the  correspondence  pubhshed  in  the  Chro- 
nicle is  decisive ;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  is  there  asserted  (and  it  is 
a  fact  which  is  easily  verified),  that  Hungary  possesses  20,000 
square  miles  of  land  of  the  quality  there  described,  situated  \ 
in  the  finest  chmate  of  Europe,  it  is  clear  that  Hungary  alone | 
could,  if  properly  cultivated,  more  than  furnish  any  quantity 
we  are  likely  to  require, 

If,  then,  it  has  been  possible  for  British  legislators  to  i  rave  I 
for  centuries  through  the  wastes  of  the  Catnpatfna  di  Roma, ' 
heedless  of  the  tokens  of  a  ditferent  order  of  things  which  an- 
tiquity has  bequeathed  in  the  ruins  of  countless  villas,  unex-  mjd 
ampled  for  extent  and  pomp ;  if  British  armies  have  swept  ^M 
through  a  country  like  Spain,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  I'rom  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  our 
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tiYiops  have  for  years  been  quartered  in  the  relaxing  shades 
of  Sicilian  palms  and  pomegranates,  only  that  no  member  of 
the  upper  bouse  should  be  able  to  reply  to  arguments  so  evi* 
dentiy  sophistical  and  even  absurd, — is  it  wonderftd  that 
Pnissian  or  Austrian  ministers,  dazzled  as  they  are  by  the 
picture  of  proflperity  which  Britain  presents,  should  err  in 
traciog  the  causes  of  that  prosperitj',  which  her  own  sons 
have  often  enough  shown  that  they  do  not  comprehend? 

The  calculations  of  the  agriculturist  are  much  more  tan- 
gible than  those  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  easier  for  him  to 
folk)w  the  progress  and  the  result  of  his  experiments  to 
tlieir  close,  as,  in  our  part  of  Europe  at  least,  the  produce 
only  leaves  his  hands  to  pass  into  those  of  the  consumers. 
'he  course  which  a  manufactured  article  has  to  travel  be- 
reitn  the  tirst  conception  of  the  speculator  and  the  sale  to 
the  consumer,  is  of  a  far  more  unstable  nature.  The  fluctu- 
ations in  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  the  steady  continuance, 
temporary  interruption,  or  sudden  extension  of  its  foreign 
rektior^Sj  the  incommensurable  effects  of  fashion  and  caprice, 
in  short,  almost  every  moral  and  physical  change  to  which  the 
social  system  is  exposed,  influences  the  sale  of  manufactured 
articles.  From  the  greater  part  of  these  risks  the  agricul- 
turist is  protected,  or  only  feels  their  effects  in  a  modified 
[degree.  Corn  and  meat  still  remain  the  food  of  man,  how- 
ever they  may  be  prepared;  and  even  cotton,  flax,  silk  and 
wool  must  form  his  clothing,  into  whatever  textiu*es  they  may 
be  woven,  or  \a  hatever  dye  they  may  receive.  If  these  errors 
re  not  only  easy  but  almost  inevitable  in  calculations  having 
for  their  object  the  simple  interest  of  the  agriculturists  in 
different  countries,  ought  not  the  task  of  regulating  the  subtle 
and  almost  imperceptible  flow  of  trade  and  manufacturing 
industry  be  approached  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and  with 
a  pro|>er  distrust  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  data  which 
we  possess,  when  called  upon  to  legislate  upon  so  delicate  a 
matter? 

It  is  surely  time  that  some  leading  axioms  of  political  eco- 
•,  the  truth  of  which  can  be  supported  by  liistorical 
luce,  should  be  laid  Aoww  and  agreed  to  by  men  of  all 
parties.  Nor  can  one  be  found  more  supported  by  the  con- 
CQireDt  testimony  of  every  age  and  of  every  country  than 
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this  ;  "  that  the  satisfaction  of  one  object  of  desire  only  cre- 
**  ates  in  the  human  mind  new  wishes,  stronger  in  degree  and 
"  more  varied  in  their  scope."*  But  how  will  the  commerciai 
and  financial  policy  adopted  by  the  leading  European  states 
bear  the  application  of  this  principle  ? 

The  British  navigation  bwa  exclude  most  foreign  vesdeU 
from  a  participation  in  the  trade  with  our  colonies,  on  tlic 
supposition  that  our  shipping  interests  would  suffer  by  the 
^Tivalry  of  other  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  the  custom 
duties  on  sugar  compel  the  shipowners  to  prefer  the  West 
India  to  the  East  India  voyage.  Wheat  which,  it  is  proved, 
can  be  purchased  cheaper  in  six  or  seven  foreigii  countries 
than  it  can  be  produced  by  us  at  home,  dare  not  be  im- 
ported ;  but  tobacco  is  not  allowed  to  be  grown  in  England, 
lest  our  vessels  should  be  in  want  of  foreign  cargoes*  How 
many  more  vessels  would  the  com  trade  employ  than  now 
serve  to  convey  our  tobacco  ?  Again,  why  is  the  wool  of  the 
foreign  farmer  to  be  admitted  at  so  low  a  duty  to  our  market^ 
while  his  wheat  is  excluded?  Is  the  supply  of  wool  to  the 
loom  of  greater  importance  than  the  food  which  the  weaver 
and  his  workmen  consume  ?  Would  the  nation,  dependent 
as  it  now  is  upon  foreign  countries  for  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials, feel  less  inconvenience  at  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
regular  importations  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  metals,  from 
abroad,  than  it  would  from  the  interruption  of  its  com  im- 
portations, which  only  could  increase  in  proportion  to  its 
manufacturing  prosperity  ?  As  no  reasouer  will  be  bold 
enough  to  draw  a  distinction  in  point  of  importance  between 
the  food  which  our  fellow  countrymen  eat,  and  that  which 
enables  them  to  buy  that  food^  unprejudiced  eyes  find  it 
difficult  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  exceptional  laws  in  the  case 
alluded  to.     Let  us  look  further. 

France  and  Geraiany  are  setting  up  for  manufacturing 
countries,  and  are  both  in  want  of  the  prime  neces^iaj'ies  to 
enable  them  to  become  so.  We  sny  this  without  prejudging 
the  question,  whether  this  policy,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  relative  density  of  population,  abundance  of  capi- 
tal anil  natural  facilities,  is  a  wise  one  or  not.     Such  is,  haw- 
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r,  the  wish  of  those  Governmeuts ;  and  how  do  they  set 
ibout  it  ? 

They  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  our  manufactures  m 
qunlity  and  cheapness,  by  the  duties  which  they  impose  for 
the  protection  of  their  own.  They  know  that  our  machinery 
ria  one  great  source  of  thia  suijeriority,  and  yet  they  exclude 
machinery  too,  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties.  But 
ren  the  demand  of  their  agriculturista  for  iron  in  the  com- 
lonest  shapes  is  far  from  being  satisfied  by  the  supplies 
;d  by  their  foundries  ;  yet  is  English  iron  excluded, — 
and  why  ?  Austria,  on  the  other  hand^  has  immense  stores  of 
iron  in  her  inexhaustible  mines  of  Styria,  Carinthia  and 
Hungiiry.  Are  not  these  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  nation? 
Wc  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  on  the  contrary^ 
ml  tliey  are  one  great  cause  of  its  poverty.  Austria  pro- 
duces grain,  wine,  and  many  other  objects  of  commerce,  in 
it  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality,  where  any  atten- 
is  devoted  to  their  cultivation  ;  yet  we  find  the  exports 
id  imports  of  the  state  which  has  the  greatest  natural  re- 
Purees  of  any  country  in  Europe,  the  most  insigni6cant  in 
tint  of  amount,  while  the  circulation  of  manulacturcd  wares 
in  tbe  internal  trade  of  the  empire  is  on  the  most  hmited 

When  we  say  that  Austria  has  the  greatest  natural  re- 
res  of  any  country  in  Europe,  we  must  explain  that  we 
well  aware  there  is  another  land  which  is  at  least  equally 
ivoured  by  nature, — Russia.     But  the  natural  advantages, 
it  as  they  are,  of  Russia,  are  thrown  very  much  into  the 
ground  by  the  nature  of  its  social  institutions,  on  which 
»unt  it  by  no  means  possesses  the  command  over  its 
which  is  in   the  power  of  Austria.     No  country, 
lowever,  evinces  the  good  pohcy  of  encouraging  commercial 
enterprise   in  the  most   unlimited   manner,  so  strongly  as 
The  settlement  of  foreign  traders,  and  the  uitroduc- 
'tion  of  foreign  capital,  encouraged  by  the  most  enlightened 
of  its  sovereigns,  speedily  raised  this   empire  to  a  pitch  of 
ppower  which  enabled  it  to  triumph  over  two  such  formidable 
neighbours  and  rivals  as   the  Turks  and  the  Poles,     The 
ramifications  of  the  gigantic  trade,  which  speculation,  thus 
eooouraged  and  lefl  unshackled,  has  called  up,  resemble  more 
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the  dream  of  a  speculative  enthusiast,  than  a  fact  of  our  own 
times ;  80  little  arc  wc  accustomed  to  allow  exertion  uncon- 
trolled to  find  out  its  own  way  of  conquering  difficulties,  anc 
consequently   so   seldom  do  we  witness  the  varied  plaj 
human  ingenuity  in  its  full  development.     Yet  with  this  ex-' 
perieuce  before  her,  Russia  has  long  since  begun  to  retrace^ 
her  steps.  She  deems  herself  independent  of  foreign  aid,  Sh< 
demands  that  the  millions  which  the  purchasers  of  her  pi 
ductions  annually  poiu*  into  her  lap,  shall  be  paid  in  the  forni] 
which  is  the  least  convenient  to  them,  and  the  least  service« 
able  to  herself, — in  money.     If  she  pursues  this  course  long,' 
the  consequences  which  must  ensue  are  too  obvious  to  require 
detailing. 

With  what  opprobrium  has  not  the  Methuen  treaty  witl 
Portugal  been  covered  ?  And  yet  was  it  not  imder  shelter  of 
the  advantages  then  held  out  to  our  merchants  to  settle  and 
cidtivate  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  a  trade  like  that 
of  Oporto  was  founded,  which  has  proved  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  riches  for  the  land  ?  And  as  these  questions  ofJ 
poUtical  economy  assert  a  constant  influence  over  poUtica! 
conjunctures,  have  we  not  seen  the  importance  of  that  con- 
stant revenue  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  ? 
Was  it  not  Oporto  which  put  down  Lisbon^  and  which  made 
Don  Pedro's  arm  more  powerful  than  that  of  his  opponent  7 
Has  not  Cadiz  proved  the  importance  of  trade  for  furnish- 
ing means  of  power  to  a  country  ?  The  last  refuge  of  Spanish 
patriotism  and  national  pride  was  within  those  walls  where 
the  peaceful  emissai'ies  of  commerce  had  long  been  welcome 
guests ;  and  the  wines  of  Andalusia,  like  those  of  Oporto,  have 
not  only  purchased  material  enjoyments  for  the  districts  whicl 
produce  them,  but  have  imported  in  exchange  the  highei 
blessings  of  hberty  and  peace  to  an  oppressed  nation. 

In  the  three  last-mentioned  cases,  the  advantages  in  Uu 
commercial  relations  subsisting  betw^een  Great  Britain  andl 
those  lands,  w^as  supposed  to  be  solely  on  tlie  side  of  the 
former ;  and  yet  which  of  those  countries  is  not  more  depend- 
ent upon  us,  than  wc  are  upon  it,  for  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  our  mutual  intercourse? 

Another  maxim  which  might  without  much  risk  be  adopt-j 
edf  hf  that  a  nation  produces  morcj  and  furnishes  a  greater 
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amount  of  labrvurerB,  in  a  high  state  of  moral  and  physical 
pm^icrity  than  in  a  low  one.  Tlie  difference  may  often  not 
be  80  great  as  to  be  commensurable  by  any  striking,  or  even 
vciy  tangible,  standard ;  but  as  a  general  result,  we  believe 
that  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  undoubted.  In  this 
case  a  government  would  do  well  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  general  at  home,  and  might  more  easily 
judge  of  the  progress  of  the  nation  to  wealth,  by  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  are  founds  than  by  the  returns  of  exports 
and  imports,  from  which  no  immediate  deduction  respecting 

le  i>rosperity  or  decay  of  the  country  can  safely  be  drawn* 

Tow  i£  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  most  conti- 
nental states  be  inquired  into,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  supplies 
food,  clothings  and  other  necessaries  at  the  command  of 

ic  lower  classes  be  compared  with  even  that  which  an 
English  operative  can  command,  and  finds  it  hard  to  dispense 
with,  how  great  is  the  diiference  between  the  continental  and 
the  English  labourer !  And  to  what  is  this  difference  ascri- 
bable? 
There  can  be  but  one  of  two  reasons  assigned  for  any  such 

lifferencc.  Either  the  peasant  cannot  pay  for  these  articles 
of  necessity,  or  there  must  be  something  in  his  moral  condi- 
tion which  disposes  him  to  reject  those  things  which  in  En- 
gland are  sought  with  such  eagerness.  Now  as  far  as  Austria 
is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  either  of  tliese  cases 
can  occur.  The  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
have  been  sho\\Ti  to  abound  in  sources  of  wealth  beyond  the 
comunon  share  of  European  lands;  there  can  consequently 
no  inability  to  pay,  provided  he  can  dispose  of  his  pro- 

ICC,  and  these  goods  be  furnished  him  at  a  fair  price.     lie 
fore  cannot  at   present  be  adequately   supplied.     We 
iw  no  other  reasonable  conclusion  from  the  fact  of  his  not 
ksuming  things  which  are  essential  both  to  his  comfort  and 
to  his  industrial  exertions. 

Uerc,  then,  it  is  that  the  first  grand  error  which  we  stated 
to  pervade  the  commercial  policy  of  so  many  countries  of 

lurope  presents  itself  in  all  it«  might,  as  the  grand  impedi- 

icnt  to  commerce  of  any  land.  Are  industrial  undertakings 
in  all  countries  really  carried  to  that  pitch  of  refinement 
which  makes  it  a  matter  of  self-preservation  to  drive  all  com- 
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petition  from  the  field,  and  to  exclude  all  the  aid  of  other  da* 
tions  in  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  our  re- 
apective  populations  ? 

We  trust  we  shall  be  dispensed  from  the  ungracious  task 
of  drawing  a  picture  of  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  which 
still  remain  to  be  satisfied  both  in  England  and  abroad^  be- 
fore it  can  with  truth  be  asserted  that  our  tabrics  and  our 
HeLdA  are  overflowing  with  the  materials  which  produce  com- 
fort, if  not  happiness.  If  a  self-complacent  Englishman 
points  with  conscious  pride  to  our  weU-drcssed  peasantiy^ 
and  the  low  prices  at  which  the  most  essential  articles  of 
household  use  or  the  implements  of  labour  are  supplied  in 
England^  when  compared  with  other  countries^  we  would 
venture  to  hint,  as  far  as  the  quantity  of  these  articles  is  con- 
cerned, tliat  Ireland  is  by  no  means  as  yet  so  well  furnished 
with  these  necessary  articles  as  she  might  be ;  while  with  the 
emancipation  of  our  colonial  population  and  the  improve- 
ments introducing  into  the  government  of  India,  new  raec« 
of  consumers  are  daily  starting  up,  whose  wants  were  former- 
ly considered  as  t^o  unimportant  to  enter  into  speculations 
of  national  weight.  With  freedom  will  come  exertion,  with 
exertion  wealth,  and  with  the  means  of  satisfying  it,  the 
desire  after  a  higher  description  of  comfort  and  enjoyment 
will  not  fail  to  be  awakened.  How  much  remains  in  every 
continentjd  state  to  be  done  before  the  peasantr)'  shall  attain 
even  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  British 
subjects,  we  need  not  here  demonstrate  to  those,  in  whose  re- 
collection the  rope  harness,  the  creaking  axle-trees  and  un- 
bending springs,  not  of  peasants^  wagons,  but  of  royal  and 
imperial  post-coaches,  is  fresh.  That  these  deticieucics, 
which  strike  the  most  superficial  traveller,  are  but  syrnptonui 
of  still  greater  wants  in  the  interiors,  both  of  huts  and  palaces, 
will  be  believed  upon  our  assertion ;  for  to  prove  it  by  ex* 
ample  would  be  too  tedious  a  trial,  both  for  our  own  and  our 
reader^ s  patience. 

Now  at  the  time  when  our  quartern  loaf  has  attained  a 
price  to  whicli  during  a  long  course  of  years  we  have  been 
unaccustomed,  it  is  not  unfair  to  compare  oiu*  scarcity  of 
food  with  this  absence  of  comfort  which  we  find  upon  the 
continent     We  cannot  therefore  wonder  at  other  nations 
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wialtiiig  to  da  without  our  help  in  supplying  their  want  of 
household  utenaib  and  machinery,  when  we  persist  in  re- 
miining  independent  of  their  supplies  of  grain.  \Vc  are  not 
now  diBCU8&ing  the  policy  of  abandoning  our  system  of  corn- 
lawa ;  wc  are  only  furnishing  some  examples  of  tlie  corre- 
a{K>ndence  in  point  of  bias  to  peculiar  syatems,  which  we  ob- 
lOrve  in  our  own  statesmen  and  those  of  the  continent.  Tliey, 
ioo^  deetn  it  fit  that  all  objects  consumed  within  their  coun- 
trieB*  linuta  shall  be  made  at  home,  and  adduce  in  favour  of 
It  the  current  arguments  of  self-defence,  of  the  chance  of 
s  '  *  L'  interrupted  by  war,  and  the  consequent  priva- 
li  they  would  be  exposed  if  too  dependent  on  fo- 

nigQ  countries^ — "  et  hoc  genus  omne." 

' '        '  '       must  here,  however,  be  clear;  that  these  arc  dif- 
hy  I  ii  no  minister  of  foreign  atlairs,  and  no  ambassa- 

dor^  however  consummate  his  diplomatic  skill,  can  get  over. 
If  the  initiative  in  these  matters  must  come  from  the  foreign 
officer  of  diHerent  lands,  it  surely  can  appear  in  no  other 
shape  than  in  the  representation  that  our  position  towards  fo- 
fdgn  governments  would  be  materially  improved,  that  our 
influence  in  Europe  would  be  greatly  augmented^  if  we  con- 
descended to  contract  such  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
nations,  as  by  aflbrding  them  a  iair  Held  of  gain  would  make 
them  desire  to  cultivate  our  friendship.  Tlie  Milan  treaty 
sctms  to  us  modestly  to  hint  that  the  navigation  of  the  Da- 
nube by  English  and  Austrian  vessels  of  commerce,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  flotilla  of  Turkish  and  Wallachian  caiques 
and  lumbering  barges,  woidd  perhaps  be  as  effectual  a  gua- 
rantee of  a  wavering  frontier  as  a  tleet  of  ships  of  war  at 
Vourla,  or  even  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  with  this  difference, 
ii  it  would  not  be  ditiicult  to  make  the  vessels  of  corn- 
minister  to  the  prosperity  of  both  empires,  while  the 
ihips  of  war  would  jrrove  no  inconsiderable  burden*  What 
tliete  ships  were  to  carry  backwards  and  forwards,  and  what 
were  to  be  the  inducements  to  tinders  to  seek  this  unfre- 
quented path,  were  points,  the  decision  of  which  was  as  Uttle 
taitntftted  to  Princje  Mcttcmtch  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
as  tJiey  were  to  Lord  Palmerston  by  the  British  parliament. 
It  would  therefore  be  absiuxl  to  expect  any  stipulation  rc- 
tbese  points  in  this  preliminary  treaty.    Since,  then. 
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the  difSculties  to  be  overcome  lie  deeper  than  the  sphere  of 
diplomatic  action  extends,  and  the  commercial  policy  of  both 
nations  must  midergo  a  change  before  any  interchange  of  the 
productions  of  both  can  take  place  upon  a  grand  scale,  the 
persons  in  whose  hands  the  furthering  or  preventing  such  a 
change  lies,  are  the  true  parties  responsible  to  the  public  for 
the  efficacy  or  nullity  of  the  proposed  commercial  intercourse. 
The  responsibility  is  here  clearly  shifted  from  the  minister, 
who  originates  a  measure  as  advisable^  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  power  of  granting 
or  withholding  the  means  of  candying  it  out. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  English  side  of  the  question 
out  of  consideration,  that  is  to  say,  the  policy  of  ]>roviding 
more  regular  and  cheaper  supphes  of  food  in  exchange  for 
manufactured  goods,  wc  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  Austrian 
side  somewhat  in  detalL  The  objects  of  our  inquiry  shall  be 
the  condition  of  manufacturing  industrj^  in  Austria,  which 
will  lead  us  to  the  effect  which  the  introduction  of  English 
manufactiu*es  would  be  likely  to  have  both  upon  the  industrial 
establishments  of  the  empire  and  upon  its  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

We  must  premise  M'ith  expressing  our  rooted  conviction  that 
the  manufacturing  capabilities  of  the  continent  have  been  in 
almost  every  country  greatly  overrated.  Instead  of  dreading 
anything  like  a  rivalry  in  foreign  markets  from  continental 
manufacturers,  they  are  in  our  eyes  very  far  from  being  able 
to  supply  the  wants  of  their  o'svn  respective  countries.  As  a 
general  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  might  appenl 
to  the  protecting  duties  which  they  impose  upon  our  manu- 
factures. But  we  shall  go  further,  because  we  are  enabled  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  statistical  document  of  no  small  inter- 
est, which  will  at  full  view  show  how  Austria  is  situated  with 
regard  to  manufecturing  power.  It  is  the  official  return  from 
the  t^ix-office  of  the  industrial  establishment s  of  the  empire  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1837-  The  respective  manufactures  are 
specified  numerically  for  every  province,  and  are  moreover  so 
classified,  as  to  allow  of  a  surv  ey  of  the  species  of  industiy 
which  each  province  particularly  aficcts. 
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AuBiria  and  her  Rei(n*ree*, 

The  circumstance  of  an  exportatian  of  manufactured  goods 
of  various  kinds  ha»  been  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  countrie* 
80  exporting  actually  manufacture  more  than  they  can  con- 
sume. This  has  been  the  case  with  some  exports  of  cotton 
wares  from  Germany  to  South  America^  and  with  some  nrti- 
clea  of  cutlery  and  hardware  exported  from  Austria.  The 
fact  was  in  these  instances  overlooked,  that  since  the  restric- 
tions on  trade  had  very  much  limited  the  consumption  at 
home  of  goods  manufactui-ed  in  Germany  and  Austria,  it  was 
very  easy  to  cause  a  glut  in  a  market  thus  artificially , con- 
ducted. The  circumstance  of  an  exportation  proves  no  more, 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  price  of  all  articles  ^vithin  the 
country  is  a  high  one,  than  the  fact  of  the  exportation  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  Constantia  wine  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  would  prove  that  the  agricultural  population  of  that 
colony  is  suppHed  with  wine  at  half  a  guinea  a  bottle. 

The  title  of  manufacturer  is  here  tolerably  extended,  and 
yet  for  an  empire  containing  34,000,000  of  inhabitants  (Hun- 
gary is  not  included  in  the  return,  but  has  no  manufactures 
of  moment),  it  must  be  owned  the  number  of  fabrics  is  limited 
enough*  Of  346  cotton-spinners  and  weavers*  1 89  belong  to 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  into  which  the  greatest  im- 
jwrtation  of  English  wares  is  known  to  take  place,  both  tlirougb 
legal  and  illegal  chaiuiels.  The  86  weaving  and  spinning 
establishments  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  must  be  very  active 
if  they  furnish  one-third  part  of  the  stutTs  which  arc  worn  by 
their  countrywomen  *  !  And  this  is  the  total  of  cotton  and 
woollen  factories,  with  the  exception  of  the  clothweavers, 
which  in  those  two  provinces,  witli  Silesia,  number  45.  The 
total  number  of  iron  works  of  all  descriptions  is  718*  of  which 
257  belong  to  Italy, 

But  lest  it  be  supposed  that  any  sudden  increase  of  facto- 
ries has  taken  place  withui  tlie  few  years  in  which  there  baa 
l>een  so  much  talk  abr>ut  continentid  manufactures,  wc  art 
enabled  to  subjoin  the  hst  of  the  trades  as  they  were  ascer- 
tained in  1829.    From  this  list  It  appears,  that  while  in  some 
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provinces  there  has  been  an  increase  amounting  to  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  on  the  number  registered  in  the  former  year^  yet 
that  the  rise  has  not  by  any  means  been  so  rapid  as  to  pre- 
sent the  picture  of  a  manufacturing  interest  flourishing  in  a 
manner  proportioned  to  the  demands  of  the  richest  countries 
of  Europe. 

The  official  tables  do  not  give  the  sums  at  which  the  fabrics 
are  separately  rated^  but  the  total  of  the  capital  which  they 
assume  as  employed  in  trades  of  all  kinds  in  every  province 
is  so  trifling,  that  we  confess^  prepared  as  we  were  not  to  find 
it  a  hurge  one^  it  falb  far  beneath  our  expectations.  In  what- 
ever manner  this  circumstance  may  be  explained  away  (and 
we  know  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  returns  even  in 
countries  where  there  is  a  better  control  over  public  officers 
than  there  can  be  in  Austria],  still  sufficient  evidence  is  here 
adduced  to  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  the  state  of  the 
manufactures  in  the  empire  is  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  in 
cHrder  to  furnish  the  commonest  necessaries  to  its  inhabitants. 


Manuftctorica. 

Uncfaanto  and 
Dealen. 

Working  Trtdes- 
men. 
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1839. 
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1,617 
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2,001 
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416 

326 

52,841 

41,863 
30,368 

24,554 

57,166 
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31,096 

25.665 
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17 
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72 
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34 
22 

61 
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22 

48 
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6,218 
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26 

36 

584 

TttoL 
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335 
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1,026 
2,726 

514 

25,518 
110,897 

27,158 
123,631 

decrawe 
295 

decreaM 
512 

1,640 
12,784 

Bobmua 

462 

2,998 

127 

272 

Motmnaandl 
Sileria..../ 

127 

185 

621 

1,085 

56,429 

60,036 

58 

464 

3,607 

Gallida.. 

Dmlmatia^ 

LomUrdy 

00 

41 

2,668 

1,408 

66 

6,940 

1,366 

356 

3,705 

2,452 

451 

9,702 

31,924 
10,469 
90,091 

40,940 
11,236 
98,053 

1,348 

25 

4.272 

1,086 

95 

5,997 

9,016 
7,962 

Venice 

8,010 

3,074 

4,776 

3,789 

71,203 

78,249 

64 

decreaM 
987 

7.046 

Hongwy. 

Tnuwyhranuu. 

1,469 

423 

470 

894 

32,126 

44,243 
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423 

12,117 

Mililary        1 
Frontier../ 

393 

41 

84d 

1 
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18,829 

19,995 

decrease 
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66 

1,166 

0,287 

18,853 

18,857 

26,278 

603,330 

668,738 

4,566 

6,441 

65,408 
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The  Importance  of  these  establislunetits  is  ilirther  still  more 
dimuiished  \vhcn  the  amount  of  capital  at  which  they  are  as- 
sessed for  the  industry  tax  is  taken  into  account. 
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510 
2.989 

1,079 

2,4051 
441 

9,341 
3,195 

889 
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23.239 
33,927 

44,468 
31,0i)C 
29,605 
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27.158 
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40,940 
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98,053 
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44,243 

19,995 
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1,374 

1,367 

1.186 

707 
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1.786 

4,899 

2.799 

2.862 

702 

30,140 

12,725 

2.167 

1.095 

26,150 
36.243 

46,520 
33,010 
26,019 

7.993 

20,600 
131,990 

64,105 

47,662 
12,455 
144,835 
97,837 
47,727 

22,036 

27.062 
29,687 

15,591 
10,888 
10,364 

1,521 

7318 
30,898 

7,055 

27,052 
unknown 
160,892 
126,795 
unknoivn 

4,975 

4,594,700 
2.519,800 

2,905,828 
1,978,890 
2,217»eM 

552»H7 

5,4ll,mM 
6,837,765 

2,9IS.404 

6,757,738 

75,011,055 
39,680,00f) 

4,103,326 

Can  nth  ia  and' 
Carniola .«. 

Illyrian  Coast  1 
(delusive      h 
of  Trt«tc) 

Tyrol , 

Bohemia......... 

Moravia  and  ' 
Sile*ia. ...../ 

Gollicia 

Daltaado. 

Lombardy 

Venice... 

Transylvania.... 

Military           "1 
Frontier  ...  J 

13,853 

225 

10,C8  1 

M.985 

668,738 

66,215 

775,084 

45H,7i»H 

155.482,323 
^15.500,000 

From  private  sources  of  information,  we  learn  that  many 
circumstances  con'oborate  the  correctness  of  these  official 
statements.  While  the  abundance  of  wares  of  Engh'sh  ma- 
nufacture which  are  met  \^4th  in  provincial  towns,  when  com- 
pared with  the  moderate  retimis  of  importations  in  the  official 
lists,  leaves  no  doubt  of  a  most  extensive  contraband  system, 
the  price  of  the  most  common  articles  of  clothing  is  through- 
out the  empire  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  the  same 
articles  bear  in  the  shops  of  London.  The  factories  of  metal, 
especially  those  attempting  to  produce  any  kind  of  macliineiy, 
are  overwhelmed  with  orders,  which  they  are  unable  to  exe- 
cute to  tlie  satisfaction  of  their  customers.  The  high  profits 
which  the  protecting  duties  ensure  to  manufacturers  induce 
experiments  of  all  kinds,  until  all  pailies  are  convinced  that 
without  skilled  labourers  no  undertaking  of  the  kind  can 
thrive;  and  where  are  these  labourei*s  to  come  from  in  a 
country  whose  population  is  tliin,  and  whose  resoiirces  of  all 
kinds  arc  w  iiumeasc  ? 
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the  many  difBculties  with  which  the  continental  manufac- 
has  to  struggle,  the  want  of  skilled  lubotirers  is  the  great- 
eat.  The  number  of  hands  disposable  for  manufacturing  labour 
in  every  country  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  agricultural 
ibtlities  of  the  land,  but  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Where  soil  and 
limate  are  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  first  necessaries 
life,  that  food  is  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  cultivating  the 
:ld  without  recourse  to  the  retinements  of  art,  it  will  ever  be 
found  dltBcult  to  persuade  men  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
tbrics.     The  history  of  all  ages  has  shown,  that  in  the  in- 
icy  of  nations,  when  the  population  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  labour  on  a  large  scale,  the  pro- 
it  of  which  was  to  accrue  exclusively  to  one  or  to  many  lords, 
only  attainable  through  the  institution  of  slavery.    Com- 
the  condition  of  Ireland  with  that  of  England  or  Scot- 
;  South  America  with  Europe ;  the  southern  provinces 
the  North  American  Union  with  the  northern  portion  of 
the  same  country;  India  with  England;    Hungsiry  with  Au- 
tria  and  Prussia ;  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  with  Germany, 
lelgium  and  Sweden,  we  everywhere  find  the  same  pictiure 
held  up  to  our  view,  of  fertile  countries,  with  little  disposition 
manufacturing  industry,  and  land  less  favoured  in  point 
soil  and  climate,  striving  to  make  up  for  this  deticiency  by 
the  exertions  of  art. 

But  the  productive  j>o\vers  even  of  tertiic  countries  have  a 
limit.  When  the  population  attains  a  certain  density  the 
mr  of  gjuning  sufficient  food  becomes  no  less  irksome  than 
ly  other  kind  of  laboiu*.  Machinery  and  invention  are  applied 
itlier  to  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  to  facilitate  the  transpoil 
of  wares.  Thus  the  inhabitants  become  familiarized  with  the 
and  management  of  machinery,  and  the  way  is  paved  for 
more  extensive  appHcation,  It  is  evident  that  the  period 
at 'which  this  change  takes  place  differs  in  every  country  ac- 
cording to  the  various  influences,  not  only  of  the  varieties  of 
soil  and  climate,  but  of  position,  the  possession  or  want  of 
certain  advantages.  Thus  while  the  abundance  of  water  in 
Lombardy  doubles  the  produce  of  the  fields,  it  retains  the 
population  in  a  great  measure  within  the  sphere  of  agricul- 
tural industry.  The  abundance  of  coal  and  of  iron  in  En- 
gland have  perhaps  given  a  somewhat  premature  impure  lo 
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manufacturing  industry  in  this  island,  before  the  agricultural 
resources  were  so  far  exhausted  a«  to  make  the  tranBiUon 
from  the  one  to  the  other  indispensable. 

The  population  of  no  province  of  the  Austrian  empire  ex- 
ceeds 150  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  in  which  the  number  cif 
inhabitants  on  the  square  mile  exceeds  three  hundred.  Now 
if  Lombard/,  with  a  population  equtd  in  density  to  that  of 
the  British  isles,  does  not  yet  find  itself  driven  to  the  re- 
source of  manufacturing  industry?  how  are  otlier  provinces, 
which  are  still  less  urged  by  ovcr-peoplingj  to  succeed  in  in- 
troducing it  ?  Bohemia  and  Morax^a,  with  Silesia,  are  the 
provinces  whose  condition  approaches  most  nearly  to  that  of 
our  islands.  The  avei-age  population  is,  however,  even  in 
these  provinces  much  below  that  of  England,  while  a  large 
portion  of  the  level  country  is  fertile,  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  essentially  agricultural.  It  appears  that  nothing  short 
of  the  immense  protecting  duties  imposed  on  foreign  ma- 
nufactures woidd  induce  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
to  manufacture  for  years  to  come,  at  least  as  long  as  they 
could  find  a  sale  for  their  raw  produce,  such  as  wool,  metaUi 
etc*,  whereas  the  opening  of  a  market  for  the  occasional  sur- 
plus production  of  com  would  doubtless  remove  the  period 
of  the  introduction  of  machinery  to  a  still  greater  distance. 
The  soil  of  Gallicia  is  for  the  most  part  very  productive ;  and 
as  the  establishment  of  good  communications  with  the  capi- 
tal and  the  southern  provinces  is  on  the  point  of  increasing 
the  value  of  the  produce,  this  province  can  still  less  be  sup* 
posed  to  be  prepared  for  industrial  undertakings.  The  table 
which  we  have  given  above  shows  that  distilleries  arc  the 
main  industrial  occupation  of  Gallicia,  in  the  train  of  which 
mining  will  probably  follow  when  it  is  required. 

Hungary,  with  its  military'  frontier  district,  remains  in  point 
of  agricidtural  riches  the  most  remarkable  province  of  IhiB 
remarkable  empire. 


*'  We  may  itUAgine  the  Urge  extent  of  IcveJ  country  which  iiitertenti 
between  the  8i«condary  hill»  of  Western  and  NorlUcn*  Hun§:ar)%  the  Sda* 
vontun  bnd  Servian  inouotains  un  tlie  souths  and  the  CarpaUiiane  on  the 
cast,  to  have  formed  one  immense  lake,  or  rAihitr  sea.  ^ITic  extent  uf  this 
[)tftin  haft  bci'n  edleulftttMl  hv  gGogntpttfri  tit  not  Wm  than  ITOO  Gvmuui 
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mllei*  or  upwards  of  36,000  English  square  mil^s ;  and  tliat  the  water 
which  ODcc  covered  it  might  well  be  denominated  a  sea,  h  evident  from 
thf  c^rctioistance  that  thi'  diluvtat  «oil  whtCii  it  deposited  ib  found  to  be 
kknl  with  sttjt  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  the  greater  part  of  this 
the  qoiiltty  of  the  hoil  la  only  rivalled  for  productive  power  hy  that 
of  the  lich  provinces  acquiri^d  by  Russia  in  thf  partition  of  Poland.  A 
rich  black  moold,  f-ootaining  a  large  jHirtion  of  vegetable  subatance^  and 
to  fvbich  no  stone  of  Any  description  is  found  for  hundreds  of  miles  togi*- 
fhcr,  varying  in  depth  from  one  foot  to  five  or  six  feet,  and  occasionally 
alternating  with  layers  of  yellow  loara  or  sand,  forma  the  moat  striking 
featnrv  of  thU  remarkable  plain .  Large  tracts  of  sand  are  occasionally  in- 
tanperaed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Pesth,  and  of  the  moat 
oorthem  di*trict^  of  xXw  plain,  are  of  this  description,  If  vire  deduct, 
iherefoxv,  from  tiie  calculation  as  given  above^  one  third  for  sandy  districts 
and  rooTihes,  which  are  very  numerous,  more  than  l,f)00  square  German, 
or  21,<X>0  square  English  mile*,  of  the  richest  aoti  in  Europe,  remain,  the 
ctimatt'  of  which  i»  emlniintly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat/* — Cor* 
feiponc/enee  vf  Me  Mominj/i  Chronicle,  Letter  I. 

The  picture  drawn  in  the  next  letter,  of  the  oppressive 
abundance  of  the  harvest  in  good  jears^  is  very  striking: — 

•'ITie  trant  of  handfi  mokes  the  landowners  wr)'  dej)endent  on  the  hi* 
hotirincr  t  .nrtul&tion  I  and  the  labour  which  the  latter  give,  as  part  of  the 
Tr  1  lands,  being  exclusively  limited  to  ploughing,  harrowing,  carl- 

lag,  niui ...  t. el  ordinary  field-work,  many  branches  of  labour  remain  objects 
of  special  contract  l)etween  the  lord  and  the  peasant,  and  the  latter  can  only 
be  hroDght  to  undertake  them  by  extravagant  payment.  ITie  most  expen- 
t\n  operation  is  the  threshing,  or  rather  treading  out  the  corn,  for  the  flail 
it  ahnost  unknown  in  this  part  of  llungar)-.  When  the  corn  is  cut  and 
hound,  if  the  weather  he  fine,  and  labourers  with  horse*  abundant,  it  is 
inuDtfdiatcly  carted  to  the  treading  place,  a  stamped  square  piece  of  ground 
in  Uiir  Opvn  field.  If  the  weather  be  untavourable  it  is  temporarily  stacked. 
Iht  ludden  Uiaader  storms,  which  are  frequent  in  gummer,  often  occasion 
fpwt  taoonveiiience,  as,  if  the  stack  be  broken  up  and  spread  over  the 
grouiMl,  an  unexpected  stonxif  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  is  sufficient  to 
dntnty  in  one  day  the  produce  of  thousands  of  acres,  as,  before  it  can  be 
ColUdvd,  and  the  grain  removed  to  i>ome  protecting  roof,  it  is  often  so 
loaktd  a»  lo  malt,  and  make  it  only  fit  for  the  di6tiller)\  The  population 
in  ibftM*  fertii<»  districts  not  averaging  more  than  about  100  on  the  square 
tei  ng  labourers  on  the  day.  which  would  be  most 

ilr*  ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  lowest  price 

pmi  ^trtadiog  is  Ul^tiii  of  the  grain,  while  1-I2th,  and  even  I-tOth, 
■re  not  Qmiaually  given  ;  that  this  recompense  ia  even  trifling  in  compario 
■oo  with  what  is  consumed  by  the  unmuzzled  horses  and  oxen  employed 
io  the  operation,  combined  with  the  waste  and  imperfect  separation  of  the 
ftain  from  the  «traw  j — ^it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  in  years  of  great 
i,  or  when  the  crop*  arc  of  inferior  quality,  the  owners  prefer 
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turning  pigs  nnd  other  DnimfiU  into  iLc  ripe  corn  as  it  stands  upon 
fields^  rather  than  undertake  the  expense  and  risk  of  housing  the  crop 
Threshing  machines  would  naturally  remove  this  inconvenience  at  one 
hut  the  difficulty  of  storing  so  much  grain  in  abundant  years,  when  a 
foreign  market  La  open^  discourages  the  landlord  from  erecting  iheoi. 
ia  literally  J  to  use  a  common  saying,  '  w«  ^mbarraa  de  richfstes,*  whic 
however,  not  uufrequently  inflicts  all  the  evils  of  poverty  on  many  districts 
— Corrwfpoiwtetce  qf  the  Morning  Chnmcle, 

Is  the  abundance  here  described  not  a  source  of  wealth 
the  land  ?     Do  its  inhabitants  not  purchase  with  the  surpl 
of  that  which  it  costs  them  so  little  to  produce,  the  means 
supplying  their  wantSj  and  even  of  increasing  their  produc- 
tion?    No:— the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  which  may  well 
said  to  be  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  are,  according  to  t 
account  of  this  traveller,  unprovided  with  the  many  articl 
of  comfort  which  raise  men  of  the  peasant  class  in  their  o 
opinion,  or  afford  them  the  means  of  a  more  productive 
bour ;  while  amongst  the  rich  proprietors  the  want  of  thresh 
ing  machines  and  other  implements  of  husbandry  diminish 
the  produce  of  the  land,  in  the  case  of  wheat  to  one  thi 
upon  a  moderate  computation,  of  what  ought  to  be  draw 
from  it. 

In  Letter  IV.  the  condition  of  the  grand  means  of  com- 
munication, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used,  are  di 
cussed.     Here  again  steam  engines  are  pointed  out  as  thi 
only  means  of  accomplishing  that  regular  and  extensive  traf- 
fic which  the  rich  produce  of  the  counti^  requires : — 

"  The  passage  down  the  stream  (of  the  Danube)  is  effecteil  by  nm 
drifting  vrith  the  current^  little  or  no  artificial  means  of  impulse  being  a] 
plied.  Although  the  principal  trade  of  Hungary  consiatfi  in  exports, 
they  mostly  go  up  the  Danube  towards  Vienna,  yet  it  would  sevm  that 
arrangemcntB  for  navigation  have  chiefly  been  adopted  under  the  inBuen 
of  the  navigation  down  the  river.  Immense  barges  of  300  lo  -100  toi 
drawn  by  twenty  to  twenty-five  horses,  convey  seven  thousand  to  eig 
thousand  metzcn  of  corn  iti  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  when  the  weather 
favourable  and  the  shallow  part*  of  the  river  are  passable,  but  oftener  i 
se%'cnil  weeks,  from  SemJin  to  Wieselburg.  When  the  river  is  low.  Rnah 
the  highest  point  reached  by  these  large  vessels,  and  their  cargoes  arc  ihi 
discharged  and  conveyed  to  Wieselburg  by  land-carriage.     •     •     • 

•*  The  general  use  of  these  large  barges  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
est  defects  in  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the  mljacent  ntreams,  a 
the  steam- boat  company  has  unfortunately  imitated  the  bud  example  \ 
the  firat  lowing-ve«el  which  ihey  atartpd— the  Eros.    l*bi«  boat  drawa 
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ic  Uti  nf  wiitcr,  and  carries  goods  to  the  burthen  of  several  huiidretjls  of 
Tbcir  bargM,  too»  built  for  the  carriage  of  cattle  and  nterchandize 
towed  by  the  steamer,  arc  proportioned  to  it  in  eixc,  and  the  conse- 
ifi,  tliat  neither  eteamer  nor  barges  can  come  up  to  Presburg  during 
Mai  monthd  in  the  year,  while  they  lire  quite  unfit  for  use  on  the  smaller 
•  •  •  In  fact,  these  large  boatH  were  adapted  to  the  old  system* 
on  the  little  roramiinication  which  bad  until  lately  taken  place 
fctxx  Hungary  and  the  countries  adjacent*  as  well  as  within  the  coun* 
itM'If.  Two  trips  ia  the  year  with  such  a  boat  were  considered  suffi- 
it,  and  tliree  were  rarely  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
•  change  will  be  brought  about  in  the  transport  of  goods  by  water 
rhca  ihe  Bteara  navigation  ia  properly  developed/* — Comfspondencf  of  ike 
forming  Chronicle. 

The  utility  of  railroads  in  a  country  which  contains  plains 
and  volleys,  on  an  equally  gigantic  scale  with  the  chains  of 
mouiilAins  by  which  it  is  traversed,  was  too  obvious  to  be 

rcrlooked.  While  the  Germans  were  petitioning  their  go- 
rernmcnts,  and  the  French  Chambers  were  discussing  the 
prudence  of  adopting  these  innovations^  the  Atistrians,  in 
their  quiet  way,  had  got  So  much  the  start  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 

)pe,thatif  in  1839  the  Birmingham  and  Liveqjool  Railways 
had  not  united,  the  railroad  from  Vienna  to  Bnmn,  in  Mo- 
ravia, which  was  opened  in  July  of  that  year,  would  have  been 
fihe  longest  continuous  line  in  Europe, 

The  Hungarians  were  not  slow  at  discerning  the  advantages 
which  their  country  offered  for  laying  down  raih'oads,  and  se- 
veral lines  are  jirojected  from  the  capital  on  both  sides  of  the 
Danube.  These  undertakings,  together  with  the  na^^gation 
of  the  Danube  with  steam-boats,  %nll  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  difficulties  which  great  industrial  undertakings  have  to 
overcome  in  countries  which  are  not  fully  prepared  for  their 
introduction.  The  line  of  road  which  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue from  Vienna  by  Uaab  to  Buda,  and  across  the  plains 
of  Upper  Hungar)'  towards  Trieste,  is  already  commenced,  and 
the  works  within  the  province  of  Austria  (for  which  alone  they 

ivcasyct  received  the  permission)  arc  in  a  state  of  forward- 
'ncss.  A  stranger,  however,  on  entering  the  yard  of  the  prin- 
cipal station-house  at  Vienna,  would  not  suppose  the  object 
of  the  establishment  to  be  the  transport  of  goods.  Lai'gc 
foiTgcs  and  extensive  workshops  filled  with  smiths,  machinists 
and  engineers  of  all  nations,  give  to  the  estabUshraent  the  ap- 
pearoDce  of  a  great  machine  factory,  and  such  it  really  is. 
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Tlie  want  of  skilful  souths  to  repair  a«d  put  together  the  engines 
when  required,  oblige  the  company  to  undertake  this  branch 
of  labour^  as  well  as  that  of  managing  the  transport  of  goods 
and  passengers,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  subscribed 
capital^  and  no  small  share  oi*  the  time  of  the  comn>ittee,  are 
diverted  to  this  extraneous  work,  while  many  additional  in- 
spectors and  comptrollers  are  required,  who  arc  dispensed 
with  in  England,  to  the  great  simplification  of  tlie  business. 
In  the  same  manner  the  difficulty  of  conducting  so  grand  an 
undertaking  as  that  of  the  Danube  Steam  Company,  ex- 
tended as  it  of  late  has  been  by  the  establishment  of  lines  of 
communication  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Trebisondj 
Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  is  far  beyond  anything  which  an 
English  company  would  have  to  contend  with  in  the  more 
|frequented  paths  of  commerce.  The  first  difficulty  is  tlmt 
which  we  before  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  railroads,  a  want 
of  good  machinists  and  smiths,  which  obliges  this  conijiany 
also  to  have  its  building-yards  and  forges.  The  wont  is  here 
evidently  that  of  a  proper  division  of  labour.  The  ancient 
mode  of  navigating  this  splendid  riv^-,  and  which  is  still  con- 
tinued for  heavy  wares,  was  so  rude,  that  the  boatmen 
trained  in  this  school  were  found  totally  unser\iceable  for 
the  steamers.  A  smart  steersman  might  occasionally  be 
picked  up,  and  if  well  conducted  was  an  invaluable  acqui- 
sition. The  sailors,  as  well  as  the  captains,  it  was  of  course 
necessary  to  take  from  other  established  steam-packet  sta- 
tions. The  greater  part  are  from  Trieste.  Englishmen  are 
seldom  found  8er\iceable ;  the  work  is  too  rough,  or  rather 
the  order  to  which  an  EngUsh  sailor  is  accustomed  can  hardly 
so  speedily  be  established.  He  gets  impatient  and  breaks 
through  restraint.  Other  dangers  arise  from  the  high  pay 
which  is  frequently  awarded  to  confidential  servants  in  a 
country  where  the  value  of  money  is  so  nnich  above  its  wortli 
in  England.  For  these  reasons  the  engineer  alone  is  usually 
an  Englishman.  When  the  boat  is  at  length  built,  afloat 
and  manned,  numberless  other  difficulties  have  to  be  over* 
come.  The  want  uf  a  working  population  from  v  hich  to  take 
men  for  the  constructiaa  and  repair  of  the  machinery,  and 
he  limited  sphere  from  which  the  mariners  can  be  chosen, 
•e  no  greater  mjpedimentA  than  arise  from  the  scanty  num- 
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^©f  intelligent  mercantile  raen  at  the  various  stations  who 
able  ami  wiUing  to  undertake  the  office  of  agent.     The 
of  this  company  show  twenty-eight  agencies  between 
VieiinQ  and  Galacs^  more  thau  the  half  of  which  arc  in  places 
rhie^     '''  ^     <  change  if  accident  or  illness  render  the 

*nf  iidable.     There  are  besideg  twenty-one 

Jtcs  in  the  Greek  and  Turkish  harbours. 
The  labour  and  merits  of  the  men  who  put  so  extensive  a 
line  in  motion,  and  continue  to  conduct  it  so  well  with 
such  smalt  command  of  means,  can  from  this  hasty  sketch  be 
it  irapc "^     '  K       lied.     The  mere  desire  of  gain,  al- 

lough  t  i .  -  a  highly  profitable  one,  would  not 

iffice  to  lend  the  necessary  perseverance  and  temper ;  and 
Fc  gladly  pay  them  the  tribute  of  acknowledging  their  claim 
the  possession  of  qualities  beyond  the  usual  estimable  at- 
ibules  of  good  men  of  business.     The  spirit  of  patriotism  in 
fhich  this  enterprise  had  its  origin,  continues  to  guide  and 
ipirc  its  progress ;  and  the  presence  of  this  spirit  is  not  the 
to  detect,  nor  its  influence  to  be  appreciated  as  less 
I,  that  it  condescends  to  work  tJirough  an  instrument  of 
ich  unpretending  utihty.     Each  extension  of  the  establish- 
ment increases  the  dependence  of  the  company  on  the  persons 
m  their  employment.     The  resolution  to  add  a  new  vessel  to 
any  station,  by  offering  fresh  temptation  to  the  overwhelming 
tmr  s  of  their  value  among  the  mariners,  and  neglect 

pLr_  .,:_u  amongst  the  agents,  may  be  considered  no  tri- 
act  of  moral  courage.     Here  is  a  school  in  which  the 
of  the  continent  can  learn  from  experience,  and  in 
rhlch  we  can  observe  the  difference  which  exists  between  a 
number  of  separate  small  estabUshments,  which  the  director 
each  can  overlook  with  ease,  and  the  sure  and  regidar 
rorking  of  a  great  undertaking,  branching  into  many  depart- 
ments, the  slightest  interruption  in  any  one  of  which  impedes 
ti  I  '      .f  the  whole  machine.     This  contrast,  which 

ti  1  s  of  our  industrial  improvements  has  nearly 

►nvcd  us  oi  the  oppoiliuiity  of  witnessing  at  home,  is  here 
up  to  view  in  the  clearest  and  most  striking  light. 
'  *Aiid  whnt  is  this  but  a  picture  of  the  difficulties  which  every 
ttifacturer  on  the  continent  has  to  encounter  ?  for  we  need 
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not  restrict  the  application  of  our  thesis  to  Austria.  The  un- 
fitness of  the  various  underclasses^  whose  cooperation  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  factory  speculations,  is  universal, 
and  indeed  the  risk  of  embarking  large  sums  in  machinery 
has  everywhere  been  prudently  avoided.  Much  as  has  been 
said  of  the  progress  of  manufactiunng  industry  in  Austria,  the 
power-loom,  as  well  as  printing  with  cylinders,  are  both  but 
sparingly  adopted  within  the  empire*  But  from  the  tenor  of 
what  we  have  said,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  consider 
this  wise  abstinence  from  over-hasty  speculation^  to  which  so 
many  factitious  allurements  are  held  out,  as  matter  of  reproach. 
This  cautious  and  dilator)^  progress  in  manufacturing  industry 
is  as  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  the  country  as  is  the  spirit 
with  which  the  difficulties  have  been  attacked,  and  in  a  great 
part  overcome,  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Danube  Steam 
Navigation.  But  no  one  will  have  the  courage  to  assert  that 
the  manufactures  of  Austria  can,  under  these  circumstances, 
suffice  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  people. 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  M.  Kreutzberg*s 
interesting  pamphlet  on  the  manufactures  of  Bohemia: 
«  Skizzirte  Uebernchty  etc.'' 

"  Besides  the  fifteen  printing  establishments  at  Prague^  which  are  mostly 
on  a  large  scale,  there  arc  102  other  printing  cstablishraente  in  different 
imrts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  in  the  circle  of  Leittncritz,  counting  340O 
tables  and  38  cylinder  roachines  for  plain,  and  6  for  coloured  printing.  The 
chief  article  produced  by  them  is  calico  of  different  qualities,  for  dres««» 
shawls  and  furniture,  of  which  1,400.000  pieces,  from  thirty  to  fifty  ells 
(of  which  Prague  alone  prints  800,000  pieces),  are  printed  *  •  The 
greater  part  of  these  are  inferior  calicoes  at  10  Icr.  per  ell  (6rf.  per  yard). 
But  the  number  of  finer  calicoes,  muslins  and  chintzes,  ranging  from  20 
to  fro  kr.  per  ell  (l«-  to  2».  dd.  per  yard),  is  so  considerable,  that  the  average 
value  of  the  whole  may  be  rated  at  15  kr.  (9^.  per  yard).  •  *  Although 
far  from  being  admirers  of  an  ah»oltitcly  prohibitive  system,  we  fear  we  haw 
given  the  friends  of  modem  systems  of  political  economy  reason  to  accuse 
us  of  advocating  no  enlightened  system  of  commercial  policy.  Onr  cotton 
fttffricatioH  teould  rertaittty  not  have  hecome  what  it  ia  tcilhout  protective  mca^ 
Burtit,  but  whether  these  mea-sures  have  proved  a  warrant  to  indolence  and 
kept  it  stationary  in  its  progress  wc  leave  to  our  readers  to  decide.  •  * 
The  large  printing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Poyea,  at  Prague,  has  its  own 
forgca  and  coriientcrs'  workshops/' 

According  tx)  the  wholesale  prices  quoted  by  this  writer,  the 
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of  raanufacturiug  costs  the  Bohemians  about  two 
"thirda  of  the  entire  sum  which  they  lay  out  annually  in  the 
|iurchase  of  cotton  goods. 
Wc  before  said  that  we  had  no  wish  here  to  canvass  the 
jritft  of  the  Austrian  municipal  and  provincial  system  of 
»vcminent,  ftirther  than  is  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  the 
state  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  different  parts  of  the  em^ 
pirr.  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  Austria 
has  provinces  susceptible  of  an  immense  development  of 
agricultural  industry,  into  which  the  effort  prematurely  to  in- 
troduce manufactures  is  not  wise,  nor  will  it  be  successful. 
Nor  must  it  be  concealed,  that  in  addition  to  the  impediments 
which  we  have  described,  and  which  may  be  called  natural 
obctades  to  manufacturing,  other  and  more  artificial  restraints 
«rc  imposed  by  the  laws  relating  to  settlement  and  licensing. 
One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  these  artificial  impediments  is 
>tt8  enough,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Geographical  Dic- 
laiy:— 

••  Wc  have  already  remarked,  that  the  greater  number  of  these  (Beetroot 
r)  Aictone«j  together  with  the  country  breweries  and  distilleries,  are 
on  by  the  large  landed  proprietors,  tt  is  singular,  however,  that 
"other  bnmche«  of  manufacture  arc  likewise  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by 
tlut  members  of  so  proud  ao  aristocracy  ;  but  who  find  themselves 
obliged,  by  so  doing,  to  obviate  the  loaa  accruing  from  the  system  of  re- 
0trictiona  on  trade  and  manufacture,  which  is  peculiarly  discouraging  to 
lU  beginners.  Thus  Count  Bucquoy  hm  five  glaas-houacfl,  Count  llar- 
one.  Prince  Schwarzcnberg  three,  besides  others  belonging  to  Count* 
fours,  Kinsky,  &c.  Among  the  earthenware  manufacturers  we  find  the 
>r  J  Counts  Wrtby  and  Falkenhayn,  Prince  Coburg,  Counts  Salra  and 
are  large  iron  founders  ;  and  Count  Wrbna  and  Prince  Windisch- 
mBnufacture  tin  plates.  The  list  might  be  much  extended  :  and  it 
will  be  supposed  that  neither  the  public  nor  the  noble  tradesmen  are  so  much 
mefUed  by  this  arrangement  as  they  would  be  by  a  more  natural  one, 
rhicU  would  make  them,  in  their  senatorial  capacity^  the  protectors  of 
tndcamen  who  should  work  cheaper."— 3»ay<?  242. 

XCanufactures,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  yet  take  root  in 
Lombardy,  where  the  agriculture  is  at  the  highest  pitch,  and 
the  density  of  population  nearly  double  that  of  Hungarj'  and 
jQaliicia ;  but  where  the  inhabitants,  in  the  enjoyment  of  un- 

Itered  industr}-,  choose  those  occupations  which  arc  likely 
best  to  repay  their  trouble.  How  can  we  expect,  then,  that 
the  few  factories  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  to  supply  the 
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wanU  of  an  empire  half  as  populous  again  as  the  British  Isles  ^ 
Is  not  such  a  supposition  an  evident  absurdity  ?  Supposing 
trade  to  be  freed  from  tlie  shackles  which  are  imposed  upon 
it  in  those  provinces,  what  will  be  the  result?  The  people, 
lefl  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion,  will  aasu;  ^V  ake 
the  Italians,  devote  more  labour  and  capital  to  the  <  on 

of  the  ground  and  the  lower  trades,  both  of  which  occupa* 
tions  remunerate  them  better. 

What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  consumer,  whom  we  ace 
waiting  in  the  possession  of  superfluous  wealth  of  one  descrip- 
tion, which  he  is  ready  to  exchange  for  manufactured  articlea 
of  utility  and  comfort  when  he  is  allowed?  Is  it  possible  to 
travel  through  such  provinces  as  Gallicia  and  Hungary,  and 
see  the  absence  of  such  articles  amongst  a  peasantry  which  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe  would  form  a  class  of  wealtJiy  landed 
proprietors,  without  being  convinced  that  they  are  actually 
not  supplied  with  these  necessaries  at  a  price  which  would 
cause  them  to  be  consumed  ?  Bohemia  aud  Moravia  cannot 
possibly  furnish  enough  for  their  wants.  We  go  even  fur- 
ther, and  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  were  the  trade  with 
England  opened  tomorrow  upon  a  liberal  footing,  even  our 
factories  would  not  suffice  fully  to  satisfy  the  demand  which 
would  arise,  at  very  advanced  prices.  On  the  publication  of 
the  Milan  treaty,  the  Austrian  government  was  alarmed  at  the 
cry  raised  in  the  German  papers  by  the  raanufucturers,  thmt 
the  country  was  to  be  deluged  with  English  goods.  These 
good  people  forgot  that  the  stream  only  flows  where  there  m 
a  fall  in  the  surface  j  that  goods  only  go  to  countries  which 
require  and  pay  for  them.  We  have  before  called  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  in  England  an  imperfect  one  in  point  of 
comfort ;  and  yet  our  manufacturing  power  is  dreaded  as 
likely  to  deluge  other  nations  with  \^  ares  at  ruinous  prices. 
Persons  who  look  deeper  into  the  matter,  know  that  the  de- 
mand arising  from  a  fresh  market  of  thirty  millions  of  rich  and 
'civilized  neighbours,  would  be  most  steriously  felt  in  Eoglnndf 
and  that  a  sudden  change  of  the  kind  would  bo  in  many  re- 
spects anything  liut  desirable.  There  is,  however,  a  wide 
l^eld  for  choice  between  an  unlimited  freedom  of  intercour»c 
id  an  approximation  of  interests,  wliich  woidd  mutually  be- 
neflt  the  two  countries ;  between  the  present  state  in  which 
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tlic  GaOician  oud  Hungarian  lando^mers  lose  the  one  half  of 
ic  value  of  their  jjroduce,  while  the  government  loses  its 
of  this  Itist  jirolit ;  and  one  which  would  convert,  our 
rhole  ialand  into  a  vaet  factory,  to  be  provisioned  like  ancient 
lame  hy  annual  fleets  from  distant  lands. 
\Vc  liave  licre  endeavoured  to  anivc  at  a  baaia  upon  which 
tiic  commercial  intercourse  which  the  treaty  declares  to  be 
d^irable  can  be  founded.  If  our  view  be  the  correct  one> 
we  have  shown  tlmt  there  is  no  cause  for  jealousy  on  the  part 
ibc  Auiitrians,  founded  on  our  manufacturing  superiority  ; 
if  large  iupplies  were  drawn  from  this  country,  it  would 
riy  be  o(  such  articles  only  which  the  factories  of  the  em- 
ire  *lo  not  supply.  The  fact  of  this  supply  not  being  pro- 
iccd  after  an  attempt  continued  through  several  years,  to 
encoumge  manufacturing  at  home  by  artificial  inducements, 
ui»t  prove  to  all  parties  that  the  dilhculties  which  lie  in  the 
ly  of  the  e»tiiblishmcnt  of  factories  on  a  large  scale  are  of  a 
nature  uot  to  be  overcome  by  encouragements  of  the  kind 
held  out.  The  empire  has,  consequently,  the  choice  of  doing 
without  such  supplies  as  would  spread  comfort  amongst  all 
cloft«c8,  and  tumish  them  witli  the  means  of  increasing  the 
lount  of  their  natural  productions  ;  or  of  taking  them  from 
rw  who  are  able  to  give,  on  moderate  terms^  what  can- 
not be  procured  from  their  own  factories.  The  Government 
iJa        '  n  of  taxing  the  productions  of  industry  at  home, 

[is   I  i  plies  introduced  from  abroad,  so  highly  as  to 

place  the  greater  part  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  large  cliiss  of  subjects  ;  or  of  moderating  the  im- 
pmU  on  both,  so  far  as  to  allpw  of  a  greater  spread  of  those 
articles  amongst  all  ranks.  That  the  revenue,  instead  of  losing 
I  measure,  would  be  a  considerable  gainer,  cannot  be 
jy  any  one  who  has  devoted  mucli  attention  to  re- 
cent hnancial  cx})crimenta  in  many  countries. 

If,  then,  the  task  of  supplying  the  wants  of  a  great  and 
rich  ntition  be  so  great,  that  the  Auhtrians,  instead  of  being 
jealouA  of  our  aid,  ought,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  court  our  co- 
ojieration,  there  can  be  stdl  less  reason  ivhy  our  manufac- 
turers bhould  object  to  the  foimding  of  every  arrangement 
k'  to  facilitate  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two 
runtriea,  on  tlie  most  open  reciprocity.     The  concessions 
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made  to  our  manufacturers  ought  in  the  fullest  degree  to  be 
granted  to  those  of  the  power  with  whom  we  treat ;  and  thus 
a  partial  opening  might  be  gained  for  that  play  of  ingenuity 
and  industry  which  is  too  subtle  for  the  grasp  of  restraint,  or 
even  of  the  fostering  care  of  laws,  but  which  forms  an  essen- 
tial element  of  national  feeling,  and  of  the  happiness  of  ti 
large  class  of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  shall  hail  the  day 
with  unfeigned  pleasure,  when  the  scarcely  perceptible  influ- 
ence of  geographical  position,  of  soil  and  of  climate,  shall 
assert  their  power  in  distributing  to  different  spots  the  de- 
scription of  industry  best  suited  to  the  advantages  of  each. 

That,  however,  this  desirable  consummation  will  not  be 
attained  by  the  efforts  of  the  wisest  government,  is  a  trutli 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  as  demonstrated.  That 
it  can  be  solely  gained  by  the  unshackled  efforts  of  a  free 
and  energetic  people  follows  as  a  matter  of  course* 

The  principle,  whose  truth  we  have  here  endeavoured  to  il- 
lustrate upon  a  small  scale,  may  without  doubt  be  expanded 
to  the  larger  field  of  the  commercial  policy — interchange  of  the 
productions  of  nations.  Restraints,  in  both  cases,  can  only 
serve  to  check  exertion,  and  to  foster  unnatural  speculations. 
Coidd  it  at  any  time  be  proved  that  a  new  nation,  with  the 
manufacturing  power  of  England,  was  about  to  rise  in  Eu- 
rope, ready  anned,  like  Minerva,  to  compete  with  those  al- 
ready established,  the  utmost  that  could  result  from  such  an 
apparition  would  be,  that  a  population  equal  to  that  %vhich 
England  now  suppUes  would  then  be  likewise  as  well  supplied 
with  all  it  required  for  comfort  or  for  utility.  Were  these 
wants  satisfied,  there  can  be  no  fear  that  new  desires  would 
awaken ;  and  thus  cvcr^^  limitation  of  exertion  is  a  fetter 
upon  the  development  of  human  ingenuity,  winch  must  prove 
as  injurious  to  those  who  impose  as  it  is  to  those  who  bear 
it. 

The  immediate  effect  of  forced  industrial  sjieculation  is  that 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  working  population  from  oc- 
cupations for  which  the  land  possesses  natural  ttdvantagoa. 

"Irun  and  native  steel  ure  especially  found  in  sncli  nbimduitcc  in  Stym 
and  Illyrin,  lliAttbeure  is  merely  quarried  fioui  niountainv  several  tlicniiatid 
feet  in  heiglit,  mid  which  ure  solid  blocks  of  carbonate  of  iron  ore.  Yet  U 
i«  a  ftict,  although  almost  incredible,  that  an  advertiBenioni  of  the  new 
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PoTt»Ti  Railroad  Company ,  in  the  spring  of  18.38,  in  the  Vienna  GazettCy 

fl  furili,  llt«t  *  having  proved  by  official  statements  that  a  &u!Hcicnt  quan- 

Etity  of  raib  could  aot  be  fuitiUhed  by  the   minca  and  fcmndrtes  of  the 

]Knnpin%  they  hod  received  permission  to  import  from  foreign  countries  Uio 

|fe<jiurcd  supply,'     The  article  of  native  iteel  is  worthy  of  serious  attention 

e%*ery  countrj*  in  Europe ;  for,  though  owing  to  tlie  bad  state  of  the 

of  cointnunication,  Engiijih  artificial  steel  be  at  present  sold  cheaper 

,  yet  not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  Styrian  and  Illyrian  metal  far 

ijut  it  is  found  in  such  abuudauce  that  it  could  supply  a  demand 

;1d  cause  a  serious  advance  in  the  price  of  artiHcial  steel.     The 

I  metal  for  machinery  must  be  very  advantageous,  and  not  less  90 

for  the  chain  cables  of  ships,  which  might  be  made  much  lighter;  and  per- 

ltap«  aliips  of  war  and  Indiameu  might  then  take  two  such  cablet  instead  of 

one.     The  suspension-bndge  at  Vienna,  hanging  from  two  main  chains  tn^ 

•tead  of  four,  is  a  practical  illustration  of  what  is  here  suggested." — Geo- 

graphical  Dicthnar^^  Sfc. 

The  mounUins  of  solid  ore  here  alluded  to,  are  the  moun- 
t  V  ir  Eisencrz  in  Styria,  and  at  Huttenberg  in  Carinthia, 

^  literally  justity  the  expression,  as  is  well  known.     The 

production  of  iron  within  the  empire  is  limited  solely  by  the 
want  of  fuel  to  smelt  the  ore.  Nor  would  this  inconvenience 
^httvc  so  long  been  felt  if  the  government  officers  had  not 
taken  the  direction  of  this  branch  of  industry  under  their 
control  like  the  rest,  and  materially  impeded  the  progress  of 
tlie  art  of  mining.  It  has  long  been  a  standing  regulation 
for  the  mining  board  to  grant  no  permission  to  work  mines 
where  the  applicant  could  not  prove  the  possession  of  a 
certain  extent  of  forest  land  to  supply  fuel  for  smelting. 
The  aim  of  this  regulation  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  ;  it, 
however,  had  the  usual  effect  of  limiting  the  number  of 
miners  in  ])roviuces  w  here  the  supply  of  ore  is  inexhaustible, 
and  consequently  of  both  raising  the  price  of  the  metal  and 
deteriorating  its  quality.  One  great  reason  w  hy  foreign  iron 
is  sought  by  the  inidertakers  of  railroads,  and  other  similar 
cntcrprizes,  is,  that  more  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the 
articles  delivered  by  an  English  house  tlian  those  fiu-nished 
fix>m  the  Austrian  foundries.  Mr.  Clark,  the  architect  em- 
I ployed  to  design  the  suspension-bridge  over  the  Danube  at 
Peath,  even  declared  that  unless  he  was  allowed  to  have  the 
metal  cast  and  w  orked  in  England,  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  undertaking.  Now  8uch  a  declaration  can  be  no 
detraction  from  the  quality  of  the  foreign  metal.  It  is  noto- 
rious ihat  ihe  Styrian,  Illyrian^  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
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Hungarian  iron  ore,  is  of  a  far  superior  quality  to  that  of  En-1 
gland;  and  the  works  of  Wolfsberg,  in  Carinthia,  have  even 
furnished  cylinders  of  native  steel  for  the  use  of  the  mint  at 
Stockholm,  This  testimony  of  so  competent  a  judge  may, 
however,  be  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  two  bb^ 
sertions  respecting  the  injurious  influence  of  limitation*  of 
industry  in  general,  and  of  the  imperfect  foundation  on^ 
which  manufacturing  undertakings  in  Austria  are  based  at 
present. 

In  all  the  provinces  in  which  iron  ore  is  abundant,  largo 
Bclds  of  coal  ai*e  found,  of  inferior  quality,  no  doubt,  but  so 
easily  worked  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  economise  tliem. 
Yet  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  Austrian  mining 
board  has  for  years  refused  to  grant  a  permission  to  work 
iron-mines  founded  upon  the  possession  of  a  bed  of  coals  of 
this  description,  alleging  that  this  description  of  fuel  would 
not  be  found  to  answer  for  smelting,  and  thus  assuming  aft  a 
fact  that  which  it  ought,  if  it  used  any  influence  in  the  matter* 
to  have  combated  with  all  its  energies  when  advanced  as  an 
hypothesis.  It  was  not  until  the  present  year,  when  the  en* 
terprizing  house  of  Rosthorn  Brothers,  at  Wolfsberg,  in  Conn- 
thia,  proved  indisputably  that  these  coals  could  be  used  not 
only  for  smelting,  but  for  wealdiug  and  working  the  metal  iu 
other  stages,  that  the  government  granted  the  right  to  work 
a  mine,  founded  upon  tlie  possession  of  a  coal  bed  instead  of  H 
a  forest.  Thus  for  some  years  this  province  has  been  de-  ^ 
prived  of  a  legitimate  branch  of  industry,  the  empire  of  an 
increased  supply  of  this  useful  metal,  and  the  wages  of  the 
miners  have  been  kept  down  by  the  high  price  of  fuel  and 
the  remuneratioti  demanded  by  the  temporary  monopohsts  of 
the  licensed  mines.  As  the  high  jirice  of  iron  naturally  act«d 
as  a  great  limit  upon  its  con 'sumption,  and  the  mountainoua 
pro%nnees  of  Inner  Austria  were  evidently  not  progressing  in 
the  same  proportion  with  many  other  parts  of  the  cm  pipe, 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  sonie  capitalists,  who  were  either 
interested  as  landholders  in  those  ports,  or  who  acted  from 
philanthropic  motives,  established  companies  for  the  purpose  ^ 
of  turning  the  resources  of  the  country  to  better  account.  H 
'llie  Archduke  John,  brother  to  the  lattt  emperor,  put  him- 
self, with  his  usual  alacrity,  where  benevolence  is  the  aim 
proposeil,  at  their  head.    Capital  was  aubtcribed>  scientific^ 
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men  encouraged  to  suggest  improvements^  and  persons  of 
practical  experience  were  invited  from  England  and  other 
parts^  in  order  to  leave  nothing  untried  which  could  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  mines  and  the  miners.  Unfortu- 
nately^ however^  the  true  source  of  the  evil  was  overlooked. 
The  restrictions^  which  paralyzed  exertion^  were  increased  in- 
stead of  being  removed ;  and  the  labouring  population^  in- 
stead of  being  directed  to  an  efficient  working  of  the  mines^ 
the  result  of  which  ought  to  have  been  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  metal,  while  their  wages  would  have  risen  on 
a  corresponding  increased  demand,  were  taught  to  believe 
that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  iron  would  be  their  ruin.  A 
great  many  hands  were  diverted  from  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate occupation  of  producing,  to  be  employed  in  manufac- 
turing the  iron,  which,  as  we  see,  was  both  dear  in  price,  and 
of  inferior  quality ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  province  was 
thought  to  depend  solely  upon  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
wares  which  it  sent  out.  We  have  heard  of  casks  of  knives 
of  this  coarse  workmanship  having  been  sent,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  manufactured  goods,  at  a  low  export  duty,  to- 
London  and  Pftris,  where  the  cutlers  break  up  and  throw 
away  the  wooden  handles,  and  temper  the  steel  blades  to 
produce  a  fine  article.  Now  can  any  one  suppose  that  the 
labour  thus  lost  in  putting  the  raw  material  into  the  &shion 
of  a  manufkctured  article,  in  order  to  evade  the  export  duty, 
is  a  source  of  real  gain  to  these  provinces  ?  Does  not  such  a 
trade  rest  upon  the  most  unsound  notions  of  political  eco- 
nomy ?  Are  we  not  justified  in  declaring  that,  under  the 
present  system,  the  mineral  riches  of  the  Styrian  and  Carin- 
thian  mountains,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants,  inflict  upon  them  the  curse  of  poverty  ?  And  it 
is  to  support  this  kind  of  industry  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment imposes  a  duty  of  8*.  per  cwt.  on  raw  steel ; — an  article, 
of  which,  if  left  to  its  natural  course,  the  exportation,  like  the 
supply,  would  be  almost  unlimited ! 

The  thesis  here  advanced  derives  the  fullest  support  from 
another  important  document,  which  we  have  obtained  from 
the  private  source  to  which  we  were  indebted  for  the  trade 
and  factory  returns.  This  is  the  ofiicial  return  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Austrian  mines  for  the  year  183? : — 
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To  pobt  out  the  value  of  this  table,  whether  to  commercial 
len,  or  to  all  who  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  state  of 
Ither  covrntTieft,  would  be  superfluous.  The  prices  alone 
annexed  to  each  column,  and  which  may  mther  be  assumed 
as  the  figure  at  which  the  metals  arc  produced  under  the 
present  systems  of  industry  and  trade,  than  what  they  could 
be  got  for  were  all  restrictions  removed,  furnish  matter  suf- 
iclent  for  serious  reflection.  How  much  might  they  not 
reduced  by  an  extension  of  the  opei'^tions,  and  by  opening 
the  trade^  and  what  a  benefit  would  not  a  reduction  in  them 
confer  upon  the  country  at  large  !  The  official  tables  show 
an  exportation  annually  to  the  amount  of  near  four  millions 
af  florins,  which  must  consume  more  than  one-third  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines.  May  we  not  here  ask,  what 
»tity  remains  for  the  supply  of  this  immense  empire  ? 
The  native  steel  of  Austria  is,  however,  an  article  eagerly 
>ught  by  foreign  nations,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  which 
>\v  impede  the  production  and  exportation,  both  of  it  and 
ler  articles  of  mining  produce  scarcely  inferior  in  import- 
■ttnce.  Tlie  empire  abounds  in  copper,  zinc  and  sulphur.  Of 
the  latter  mineral,  a  district  in  Croatia,  at  no  great  distance 
am  Trieste,  has  a  large  supply,  which  is  easily  worked,  and 
is  chiefly  from  this  district  that  the  sulphiu*  used  by  the 
government,  in  its  extensive  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  is 
Lwn.  Sulphur  is,  however,  an  article  of  such  low  value, 
hat  the  most  trifling  cost  of  labour  or  of  carriage  is  imme- 
dtiitely  felt,  and  operates  as  a  limitation  to  its  consumption 
many  manufacturing  purposes.  The  expense  of  convey- 
ig  the  brimstone  from  the  mining  district  to  the  coast 
woold,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  neglected 
leaus  of  conmiunication,  be  the  greatest  impediment  to  its 

►rtation. 

This  circumstance  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  another 
im[>ortant  subject. 

If  the  agriculture  and  mines  of  Austria  offer  an  almost 
inexhaustible  field  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital 
and  talent,  there  is  another  department  which  is  still  more 
'neglected,  and  which  promises  even  a  richer  remuneration 
to  speculators — the  means  of  communication  between  the 
interior  of  the  provinces  and  the  sea-coast* 
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No  country  in  Europe  is  furnished  by  nahirc  with  such 
facilities  for  cheap  internal  communication  as  Austria.  The 
Danube  traverses  the  empire  in  its  whole  breadth  from  west 
to  east,  like  a  great  artery  into  which  several  hundred  streama 
pour  their  tribute,  flowing  from  the  north  and  soutli.  Of 
these,  sixty  are  na\'igable,  or  might  easily  be  made  so.  The 
Inn  is  navigable  from  the  heart  of  T^toU  the  March  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Moravia.  Thev  north  of  Hungary 
is  opened  by  means  of  the  Waag,  the  Grun  and  the  Theiss ; 
Styria^  Carinthia  and  Caraiola,  by  the  Save  and  the  l>rayc. 
The  total  length  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  emj)ire  U 
given  in  a  rough  estimate  by  the  Geographical  Dictionary  at 
4332  English  miles,  when  measured  in  straight  lines,  and 
without  reckoning  the  arms  which  the  Danube  throws  out. 
Another  peculiarity  consists  in  the  facility  with  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  these  streams  can  be  made  available 
for  every  purpose  of  communication  ;  and  yet,  how  exceed- 
ingly limited  and  imperfect  in  its  arrangement  is  the  traffic 
carried  on  upon  them !  What  a  field  is  here  open  for  in- 
dustry  and  speculation  is  evinced  by  the  great  profits  which 
result  for  every  undertaking  of  the  kind,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  attending  some  of  them  which  we  have  noticed* 

That  there  is  room  for  a  rapid  improvement,  especially  if 
English  capital  and  credit  were  encouraged  to  contribute 
towards  the  working  out  of  so  many  extensive  and  legitimate 
speciUations,  is  obvious  in  every  portion  of  the  empire  to  the 
most  superficial  observer.  But  no  undertaking  promises  mote 
lasting  advantage  to  Austria,  and  a  greater  remuneration  to 
the  speculator,  than  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation 
upon  the  Save,  This  river,  which  flows  in  a  direction  from 
west  to  east  through  the  provinces  of  Carniola,  Croatia  agid 
the  military  frontier,  forms  for  a  long  portion  of  its  course 
the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Austria.  At  Sissek,  in 
Croatia,  the  Save  is  but  1 10  miles  distant  from  the  Adriatic« 
and  a  small  river,  the  Culpa,  tiavigable  us  far  as  Carlstmlt  in 
the  militiry  frontier,  shortens  the  distance  of  land  carriage  to 
the  coast  to  about  70  miles.  The  advantages  ottered  by  this 
river  for  the  fiu*thcring  of  the  productions  of  the  titnptre  to 
the  sea,  have  ever  been  a  cunKtaut  object  of  study  by  the 
most  enlightened  of  tlie  Austrian  sovereigns. 
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Cluries  VI  ^  the  last  male  descend  wit  of  the  Hapsburg 

lily,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  emperoi's  of 

lijie,  wiis  early  aware  of  the  source  of  wealth  here  offered 

to  his  states.     A  road,  nnmed  after  him  "the  Carolina/* 

tcft  t.>  his  penetration,  as  ita  execution  through 

cKfRcult  ^  1  of  the  Istrian  Alps  ia  a  monument  of  true 

Imperial  munificence,    Tlie  example  was  not  lost  on  the 

ipcror  JoRcph  IL^  whose  cooperation  was  easily  obtained 

all  that  was  enterprizing  and  usefxd,     A  second  road, 

leading  from  Carlstadt  ta  Zeng,  on  the  Adriatic,  was  executed 

the  reign  of  this  Emperor,  the  object  of  which  was  to 

the  Dalmatian  coast,  on  which  large  and  safe  harbours 

abound,  into  tiie  sphere  of  commercial  activity,  which  he 

t*  I 'i^h.     Neither  of  these  lines  was  found  fully 

answcj  i-l  proposed.     The  ridge  of  limestone  rocks 

which  they  traverse  forma  a  narrow  but  steep  hill,  over  which 

le  roods  were  carried  with  a  rapid  ascent ;  in  addition  to 

rliich,tbe  difficulty  of  proWsioning  a  bleak  mountain  district 

increased  tlie  expense  of  labour  and  carriage.   The  Josephine 

lay  further,  for  the  greater  part,  within  the  military 

»ntier,  the  regulations  of  which  are  perfectly  incompatible 

with  oonimereial  operations.    Still  the  attention  of  the  Hiin- 

irians  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  this  line  of  communication, 

in  1809  a  third  line  of  road  from  Carlstadt  to  Fiume 

opened,  being  constructed  on  a  better  plan  than  the  two 

This  road  waa  made  at  the  expense  of  a  company 

shareholders,  chieQy  composed  of  Flungarian  nobles,  and 

one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  world.     Were  a  grand  com- 

i&tthd  policy  adopted  by  the  Austrian   Government,  the 

ic  upon  this  line  would  be  enormously  extensive.     The 

alludes  principally  to  an  extension  of  the  trade 

England,  but  the  Mediterranean  and  the  other  states 

of  Europe  wotdd,  too,  demand  their  shares. 

^  flow  mach  the  trade  of  the  empire  may  be  increased  by  a  treaty  of 
with  Eiigiand,  in  which  concessions  are  made  on  both  sides* 
be  eridrat  from  oar  rcmarlcs  on  the  extent  and  produce  of  the  Au- 
forcsbi.  Oft  th»  corn  that  may  be  grown,  and  on  the  wine  and  silk 
Tlio  town  of  Stry,  near  the  Dniester,  in  Galicia,  is  an  near 
><»...  ui  Croatia  as  it  is  to  Danzig;  and  from  the  plain  which  the 
water*,  th*  finest  wheat  ii  drawn  which  supplies  the  Danzig 
'  mirlct*     How  kmj,  ^hMtfyre,  would  it  not  be  fw  Aostria  to  draw  a  large 
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share  of  this  carry iog  tmde  through  iU  own  tcrrltor}',  Instead  of  scDdiog  it 
to  the  Baltic!  And  to  do  so  nothing  is  wantiag  but  perseverance  on  the 
|iart  oftlie  government  in  the  Improvement  of  the  means  of  coromunica* 
lion»  and  some  relaxation  in  the  strict  measures  in  force  respecting  (luu- 
gary.  To  this  the  ^holc  of  the  produce  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Senia. 
Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  may  be  added  ;  vtrhich,  by  the  aud  of  towing  steamers, 
might  he  brought  up  tlie  Save  to  Sissek,  and  by  the  Kulpa  to  Carlstadt. 
within  70  miles  of  the  Adriatic  ;  so  that  even  aa  matters  now  stand,  En- 
gland, on  an  emergences  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  Russia  and 
the  Baltic  ports  as  long  aa  she  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Austria/*^  Ceo - 
graphical  Dictionary. 

Tlie  truth  of  these  remarks  will  only  be  fully  proved  when 
the  Austrian  Government  shall  resolve  to  adopt  the  mea- 
sures here  suggested.  It  is  not  a  matter  in  which  either 
the  merchants  of  Austria  or  of  any  other  land  can  take  the 
first  step,  for  the  regulations  of  the  miltary  frontier  are  im- 
pediments that  can  only  be  removed  by  the  government 
itself.  The  organization  of  this  frontier  was  a  rude  measure 
corresponding  with  the  notions  of  preceding  centuries,  and 
which  various  political  reasons  have  since  contributed  to 
keep  up.  A  strip  of  territory  on  the  Danube  and  the  Save, 
extending  along  the  Turkish  frontier  from  the  extremity  of 
Transylvania  to  the  Adriatic,  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  military  colonies^  whose  male  population  has  the 
obligation  to  do  military  ser^^ce.  A  chain  of  posts  keeps 
uninterrupted  watch  along  this  whole  line,  to  prevent  all 
communication  between  the  U^o  countries,  except  at  ap- 
pointed places,  and  under  fixed  formalities,  Europe  is  no 
doubt  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  this  guurd  for  a  limita' 
tion  of  the  intercourse  with  Turkey,  imd  consequently  a 
dimijiution  of  the  chances  of  the  introduction  of  the  plague. 
But  as  the  same  object  is  attained  along  the  Polish  and 
Russiiui  frontier  of  Turkey  without  the  incimibrancc  of  such 
colonies,  their  utility  at  the  present  day  will  be  defended  by 
none*  These  troojjs  are  the  moat  expensive  to  support  that 
the  empire,  or  perhaps  any  other  state,  keeps  up.  The  Itmd 
sacrificed  to  them  is  partly  of  the  most  productive  kind,  espe- 
cially that  situated  on  the  Danube  and  the  valley  of  the 
Save*  As,  however,  the  cultivation  of  this  land  is  but  a 
Bccondary  object  to  the  military  efficiency  of  the  colonists, 
its  produce  bears  no  proportion  to  that  which  might  be 
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obtained  from  it  by  a  peasant  population  in  an  ordinary  way. 
Further,  the  military  peasant  is  allowed  no  property  in  his 
!  ' '  ',  which  is  left  to  hira  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  serve, 
I  lich  can,  at  the  option  of  t]ie  war-office,  be  without 

notiec  transferred  to  another*  No  improvements  or  invest- 
ment of  capital  can  therefore  be  expected  at  his  hand.  It 
Mill  suffice  to  sjiy,  that  between  three  and  foin*  millions  of 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  Europe,  situated  on  navigable  rivers, 
and  in  the  most  delicious  climate,  besides  eight  to  ten  millions 
of  acres  of  inferior  land  and  forest  iracts,  are  given  to  sup- 
port a  corps  of  50,000  men  of  doubtful  efficiency  in  case  of 
neexL  But  the  expense  entailed  by  this  institution  on  the 
nation  is  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  serious  impedi- 
ment which  the  regulations  established  for  observance  ia 
these  colonies  place  in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourse. 
The  line  of  tlie  Save  and  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Turkish  provinces  is  destined  one  day  to  be  no  less  frequented 
than  that  through  Germany  and  along  the  Upper  Danube^ 
The  fertility  of  the  Turkish  provinces  to  the  north  of  the 
Balkan,  the  communication  with  Asia  Minor  and  the  Russian 
harbours  on  the  Black  Sea  is  so  easy  by  this  road,  that  the 
obstacles  which  now  close  it  up  cannot  possibly  be  retained ; 
tmd  by  opening  it  speedily,  the  Austrian  government  will 
have  no  less  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  her  own  subjects, 
than  upon  the  good  will  of  Europe  at  large.  The  trade 
which  might  be  drawn  over  to  the  harbours  of  the  Adriatic 
through  this  channel  would  speedily  attain  an  importance 
that  cannot  easily  be  calculated,  if  but  a  little  attention  and 
encouragement  were  held  out  to  its  cultivation;  and  little 
indeed  Mould  suffice.  The  sum  of  £500,000  M^ould,  as  has 
been  proved,  be  sufficient  to  effect  such  works  upon  the 
Danube  and  the  Culpa  as  would  allow  of  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  these  rivers  at  all  seasons,  both  up  and  down.  The 
9ur\*eyB  have  been  taken,  and  the  plans  drawn,  and  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  government.  The  sum  requisite  for 
their  execution  could  be  raised  in  various  ways  if  the  govern- 
ment did  not  choose  to  undertake  their  execution  itself.  As 
it  IS  well  known  that  such  specidations  tu-e  extremely  profit- 
able, especially  in  Hungary,  where  no  impediment  in  the 
hcape  of  passports  is  laid  in  the  way  of  travellers^  no  want 
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of  subscribers  would  be  felt  on  the  announcement  of  the 
opening  of  subscriptions  for  shares  in  companies  founded 
for  the  execution  of  these  projects.  But  the  iirat  steps  must, 
as  we  obser\'ed,  l>e  taken  by  the  government. 

The  arbitrary  power  which  every  officer,  and  even  every 
sentinel  within  the  military  frontier  can  exercise,  especially 
afler  sunset,  and  which  enables  liim  to  stop  every  traveller 
at  mil,  has  become  a  source  of  methodized  peculation,  and 
may  surely  be  modified  without  danger  to  the  general  secu- 
rity. The  permission  to  purchase  land  and  erect  magazines, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  settling  without  incurring  the  obliga* 
tion  of  military  service,  ought  to  be  conceded  to  strangers, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  to  be  made  speedy  and  stm* 
pie.  With  these  improvements  strangers  may  be  induced  lo 
bring  talent  and  capital  into  the  country,  whicb  would  ^^ 
ily  change  its  aspect  under  the  influence  of  trade. 

A  proclamation,  which  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  wai 
luntarily  issued  by  the  Austrian  government,  a0brds  a  proof  of  I 
the  anxiety  entertained  in  high  quarters  in  Austria  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  age,  and  wc  hail  it  as  a  sigu  of  the  atten- 
tion which  commercial  matters  have  awakened  on  the  part  of 
that  ministry.  As  several  European  powers  had  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  grain,  from  the  fear  of  the  supplies  not 
sufficing  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  own  subjects,  fears 
were  entertained  that  the  same  step  might  be  taken  by  Au*; 
stria,  in  the  event  of  an  unusually  great  demand  from  foreign 
countries.  As  such  an  apprehension  was  calculated  to  check 
speculation  and  inspire  distrust,  the  Austrian  government 
came  forward  unasked,  with  the  declaration,  that  in  the  event 
of  buch  measures  appearing  indispensable,  they  should  in 
no  way  affiict  the  corn  which  had  been  purchased  by  foreign 
merchants;  further,  that  all  corn  should  be  regarded  as  foreign 
property  which  was  stored  iu  warehouses  along  the  military 
frontier,  or  which  was  loaded,  or  should  be  loaded  into  barges 
within  a  certain  time  from  the  date  of  the  prohibitive  procla- 
mation. 

This  wise  step  was  one  worthy  of  a  great  power,  and  tlic 
consequence  of  a  continuation  of  this  policy  will  infallibly  be,, 
not  only  that  the  grower  of  produce  will  be  inclined  to  in- 
crease the  cultivation,  but  that  the  trader  will  devote  capital 
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>mad  exertion  to  the  promotion  of  such  an  interchange  as  must 
bring  riches,  civilization  and  happiness  in  its  train. 

Our  limits  have  not  admitted  of  our  exhausting:  the  argu- 
iissits  that  might  be  used  on  this  important  question^  still  less 
have  we  been  able  to  give  such  detailed  descriptions  as  would 
'  I  >  desire  fvdl  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
t  ia.  On  A  future  occasion  wc  may  recur  to 
the  subject,  when  the  broad  principle,  for  the  establishment  of 
V  '     '         '         '  'intended,  has  been  admitted.    This  prin- 

i  i' dreading  the  competition  of  each  other's 

industxy,  the  ditferent  states  of  Eiu-ope  have  the  greatest  need 
of  mutual  aid  to  equalize  the  condition  of  their  respective  sub- 
jects. Instead  of  overworking,  if  free  play  were  left  on  all 
[iidea  to  industrial  exertion^  instead  of  too  many  manufacturers, 
should  soon  find  that  there  were  not  enough  to  fiuiiish  all 

It  was  demanded  of  them. 

The  treaty  of  Milan  has  removed  the  obstructions  to  an  in- 
ttmiite  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
^A^trian  empire,  an<l  even  includes  Turkey  in  its  scope.  It 
remains  for  the  legislature  of  the  two  countries  to  examine 
the  laws  restrictive  of  commercial  enterprize,  in  order  to  allow 
benefit  of  this  treaty  to  be  enjoyed  in  full. 

To  Great  Britain  we  see  that  a  held  is  offered  for  an  im- 
mense consumption  of  her  manufactured  goods^  which  can  be 
mo«t  advantageoTisly  exchanged  for  produce  of  every  descrip- 
lion^  which  we  now  draw  from  less  friendly  sources.  The 
eolenies  would  find  a  sale  for  sugar,  coffee  and  other  produc- 
lione^  if  they  would  take  the  cheap  flour  of  Hungary  in  re- 
turn. Our  shipping  interest  would  by  these  means  recover  a 
portion  of  that  carrying  tirade  which  the  Americans  have  made 
the  price  of  their  supplies.  We  of  course  do  not  mean  this 
in  the  sense  of  the  navigation  laws,  but  because  there  are  no 
vessels  but  our  own  to  carry  on  the  trade,  while  the  opening 
of  these  new  channels  would  give  full  employment  to  Au- 
strian capital  within  the  empire,  and  the  more  this  trade  ex- 
tended the  less  chance  there  would  be  of  our  experlcncinff 
competition. 

To  Austria  we  should  like  to  see  the  widest  btid  lieid  out 
for  the  sale  of  her  rich  produce  of  all  descriptions.  Her  corn, 
floor,  metals,  oil,  silk,  wine,  hemp,  timber,  potashes,  talbw. 
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hidesj  wax,  and  countless  productions  of  the  field,  the  moun- 
tain and  die  forest,  ought  to  entitle  her  subjects  to  the  en- 
joyment of  luxuries  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  English  and 
Americans,  The  government,  at  whose  command  provinces 
abounding  in  such  productions  stand,  ought  assuredly  to  draw 
from  a  judicious  financial  system  a  revenue  both  great  in 
amount  and  little  burthensome  to  its  subjects.  That  the  open- 
ing of  a  trade  with  Great  Britain  upon  the  largest  scale  would 
be  the  surest  way  of  attaining  these  desirable  ends,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  the  slightest  doubt ;  and  we  have  some  expectations 
that  convincing  proofs  will  soon  be  given  by  the  Austrian 
government  of  its  intention  to  carry  out  in  the  fullest  manner 
not  only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Milan  treaty. 

Now  the  importance  which  we  have  all  along  attached  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Save  and  the  outlet  by  Fiume  towards 
the  Adriatic,  clashes  in  no  way  with  the  treaty  in  question, 
although  the  stipulations  contained  in  it  seem  more  Intended 
for  the  improvement  and  security  of  tbe  outlet  of  the  Da- 
nube. It  can  be  of  no  manner  of  importance  to  any  party 
whether  the  trade  goes  up  or  down  the  Danube,  but  all  par- 
ties are  interested  in  cheap  modes  of  conveyance  and  quick 
sale  for  the  produce  exported.  The  following  extract  from 
the  custom-house  books  at  Orsovvaj  shows  by  the  increase  in 
the  importations  last  year  over  the  preceding  one,  that  there 
IB  a  tendency  in  the  trade  of  the  principalities  to  work  itself 
up  the  Danube,  as  the  very  imperfect  facilities  now  offered  suf- 
fice to  cause  speculation.  How  much  would  it  not  increase 
if  an  easy  access  to  the  sea  and  the  trade  with  England  were 
opened  in  that  direction  to  the  Wallachians  and  Moldavians  ? 

Table  showing  the  Imports  up  tbe  Danube  into  Austria 
by  means  of  the  vessels  of  tbe  Danube  Steam  Navigation 
Company*.     Return  of  the  Custom-house  at  Orsowa  : 

1838.  I83'J. 

Description  of  McrchAtidize.  cwtt.  cwta. 

Cotton  wooj 2074  ^C7; 

Dried  fruits...,-. 2011                05; 

Hemp 134  ISej 

Raw  »llk..,. 184                <6 

Briitlea   , 14                  33 

*  rroviouft  Ui  the  OBtaUlbbiQeiii  of  tliii  company  tbcrc  wa»  m  IrtUHc  up""  '^'"^ 
part  of  the  Danube. 
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1838.  1839. 

Desoiption  of  Merchindize.  cwts.  cwts. 

Cjrpras  and  Greek  wine 9  4^ 

Oil  of  roses ]§  0} 

Hare  and  lambs' skins  384-  265^ 

Tobacco * 15  3^ 

EcumedeMer  13^  125 

Wool  12,169i  7780 

Copper  (unrefined) 39| 

Leather  367  1034 

Sundry  wares 120  191| 

It  would  be  our  wish  to  extend,  the  advantages  of  trade^ 
which  by  the  Milan  treaty  were  oflfered  to  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  to  Servia  and  Bosnia.  The  trade  with  Trebisond 
might  be  as  easily  led  up  this  line  as  through  the  Dardanelles. 
But  it  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
if  Austria  is  desirous  of  cultivating  a  trade  with  those  east- 
em  countries^  she  cannot  depend  solely  upon  her  own  manu- 
facturing resources.  Her  fabrics  cannot  rival  those  sent  from 
this  country  by  way  of  Constantinople^  but  she  may  draw  a  great 
portion  of  this  trade  through  her  states,  and  especially  she 
has  the  power  of  becoming  the  purveyor  to  the  provinces  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Balkan.  The  means  for  giving  full  effect 
to  this  proposition  are  in  her  hands.  Various  stations  along 
the  Save  and  the  Unna  have  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Au- 
strian sway  in  those  parts  been  fixed  upon  as  the  points  of 
commercial  contact  between  Turkey  and  the  empire.  Fairs 
and  bazaars  are  held  at  stated  periods,  and  the  trade  in  cattle 
is  facilitated  by  its  being  necessary  to  drive  the  beasts  through . 
the  river,  by  which  process  they  are  sufficiently  cleansed. 

That  the  Save  is  the  natural  channel  of  communication  for 
all  bulky  wares,  is  evident  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
navigation  up  that  river  during  the  last  four  years ;  in  which, 
however,  the  large  quantities  of  salt  shipped  on  government 
account  are  not  included.  The  increase  on  the  wheat  shipped 
in  the  last  two  years  shows  the  effect  of  a  demand  from  En- 
gland. The  freight  rose  in  consequence  to  nearly  double  the 
usual  price,  but  the  immediate  consequence  was  a  disposition 
to  invest  money  in  ship-building. 
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Years. 

y 

Wheat. 

Mixed  with 
Rye. 

Barley. 

Oatf. 

MalU. 

Millet. 

Rape. 

TobMobi 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 

218 
244 
475 
378 

Imperial 
Quarters. 
62,825 
86,425 
175,036 
147,206 

Imperial 
Quarters. 
33,339 
19,478 
24,090 
21,055 

Imperial 
Quarters. 
2793 
2088 
4505 
1349 

Imperial 
Quarters. 
6230 
6775 
24,420 
10,770 

Imperial 
Quartet*. 
20,153 
50,738 
62,659 
57,092 

Imperial 

Quartet*. 

2338 

1171 

2578 

384 

Imperial 

14,127 
2626 
2984 

Cwti. 
41,223 
26,273 
53,933 
71,386 

Aver.  4  yra. 

329 

112,324 

24,489 

2686 

12,548 

47,910 

1617 

5091 

48,203 

Similar  frontier  establishments  (Kastellen)  to  those  on  the 
Save  are  found  on  the  Dalmatian  frontier  towards  Montene- 
gro^ and  it  will  only  be  requisite  to  choose  careful  and  well- 
conducted  officers  for  the  management  of  the  control  re- 
quired^ in  order  to  cultivate  an  extensive  and  most  profitable 
transit  trade  between  these  countries  and  the  sea.  How 
much  such  a  course  of  policy  must  contribute  to  invigorate 
the  Turkish  Empire  must  be  evident  at  the  first  glance ;  how 
desirable  it  is  for  us  that  she  should  be  so  invigorated^  no 
party  has  hitherto  been  so  hardy  as  to  deny.  Now  we  do  not 
think  that  Austria  will  quarrel  with  the  share  allotted  to  her 
in  the  task^-that  of  being  the  medium  through  which  thia 
aim^  no  less  desirable  to  herself  than  to  her  allies,  is  to  be 
attained,  and  that  by  means  advantageous  both  in  point  of 
material  remuneration  and  of  political  influence. 

As  far  as  the  Turkish  Empire  is  concerned,  we  for  our  part 
heartily  wish  her  the  unshackled  enjoyment  of  both. 


Article  III. 

Le  Nceud  Gordien,    Par  Charles  de  Bernard. 
Paris  and  Brussels :  1839. 


2  vols. 


Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  popular  writers  of 
modem  French  fiction,  as  compared  with  their  predecessors 
in  other  respects,  in  one,  at  least,  they  appear  to  us  sadly 
degenerated ;  they  seem  to  have  lost  altogether  that  peculiar 
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art  de  eonter  which  constituted  the  greatest  charm  of  the 
laal  liteiature.     As  French  was  pronounced,  by  a  royal 
critic  of  old,  to  be  emphatically  the  language  of  companion- 
ship, while  Spanish  was  that  of  prayer,  and  Italian  Uiat  of 
ilirve,  BO  easy,  graceful,  vivacious  narrative  was  tlie  point  in 
rhich   Frenchmen   especially  excelled;   the   one   talent   by 
rhich  writers  were  often  able   to  please,   who  could  boast 
of  Utile  sense,  no  philosophy,  and  only  a  moderate  share  of 
wit.     Their  superiority  in  this  respect  was  universally  ac- 
knowledgedy  and  French  tales  and  romances  were  the  com- 
stock'in-trade  of  the  book-makers  of  all  other  nations, 
M  French  theatrical  pieces  still  are  of  foreign  play\^Tights, 
the  last  remnant  of  GaUic  Uterary  sovereignty.     Every  style 
jof  »tory-teIling  which  successively  found  vogue  at  Paris  was 
>tcd  by  the  heavier  wits  of  England  and  Germany,  and 
with  strange  disfigurement.     Calprenede  and  Scudery 
r        *     lowed  all  librarit'S  with  their  heroic  folios.     Madame 
ti  y,  with  her  successors  and  imitators,  down  to   the 

inimitable  Count  Hamilton,  set  the  fashion  of  fairy  tales 
throughout  Europe ;  a  fashion  to  which,  childish  though  it 
'were,  we  look  back  with  a  certain  degree  of  afl'ectionate  re- 
membrance. A  more  durable  mode  was  that  introduced  by 
Galland,  the  origimd  author  of  what  we  shall  always  esteem 
tlie  irue  Arabian  Nights,  tlie  only  genuine  edition  in  the  eye 
of  tfkste,  however  unfaithful  they  may  be  esteemed  by  the 
aodquarian,  that  exquisite  cross  of  the  French  and  Arab 
ityle*  of  composition,  successfully  blending  the  romantic  in- 
vention of  the  East  with  the  hveliness  and  artful  simphcity 
of  the  polished  West.  A  succeeding  age,  not  understanding 
the  true  phUosophy  of  letting  well  alone,  has  set  itself  with 
Infinite  wisdom  to  inquire  after  the  originals  of  these  delight- 
ful nondescripts ;  and,  being  disinterred  honestly  and  pain- 
fully by  Von  Hammer  and  Mr.  Lane,  they  serve  only  to 
convince  us  how  invaluable  they  must  be  in  the  desert, 
where  a  few  hours'  seasonable  sleep  is  sometimes  the  saving 
of  man  as  well  as  beast.  The  unrivalled  Le  Sage,  Voltaire, 
Mannontel,  and  their  followers  in  the  light  ironical  style  of 
narrative,  which  by  courtesy  was  termed  philosophical ;  Rous- 
seau, the  cunning  vaniisher  of  the  loathsomeness  of  human 
mUure, — allj  down  to  Prevost  and  Crebillon,  with  their  false 
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sentiment  and  vulgarity  of  costume,  and  Florian,  with  his 
namby-pamby  heroism— all  had  one  faculty  in  common,  the 
art  of  narrative, — the  art  of  amusing  the  reader  by  the  point 
a  story,  or  captivating  him  by  its  interest  j — a  faculty  whic 
quite  independent  of  genius  or  philosophy,  of  powerful  d 
scription,  sometimes  even  of  natural  feeling,  seciured  a  ce 
degree  of  popularity  for  their  worst  effusions,  and  was  tb 
first  cause  of  that  European  success  which  was  achieved  by 
their  best. 

And  now,  whether  the  fault  be  really  and  altogether  in  the 
authors,  or  whether  reviewers   themselves  are  apt  to  grow 
somewhat  less  amusable  with  age,  our  first  ground  of  quarre 
with  the  modern  French  school  of  fictitious  narrative,  is  its  e 
cessive  and  overpowering  duhiess.    Whenever  we  endeavo 
to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  its  real  character  in  other  rcspec 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  heavy  charges  brought  against 
by  some  on  the  score  of  morality  and  taste,  or  of  the  hig] 
praise  which  its  power  and  energy  meets  with  in  other  qu 
ters^  our  first  and  invincible  obstacle  arises  from  the  extremi 
labour  of  tolling  through  the  stories  in  which  these  qualiti 
are  developed.     The  modern  fashion  of  insinuating  serioui 
thought  in  fiction  is  a  good  one  enough  j  but  the  narrativ 
should  serve,  as  it  were,  as  a  shoeing-horn  to  draw  on  thi 
philosophy,  instead  of  being  the  more  cramped  and  difficull 
of  the  two*     The  great  cause  of  this  defect  seems  to  lie 
exaggeration ;  characters  and  situations  out  of  all  ordin 
nature,  out  of  all  the  ordinary  probabilities  of  domestic  life 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  those  strokes 
power  which  these  writers  consider  as  the  first  merits  of 
novelist :   and  we  do  not  deny  that  the  effect  of  power,  thi 
result  of  seizing  and  fascinating  the  reader's  attention,  i 
to  a  certain  extent,  obtained ;  but  it  is  inevitably  obtainei 
by  the  sacrifice  of  all  narrative  interest.     Eccentric  chara^ 
ters,  startling  incidents,  intense  emotions,  all  these  may  b 
legitimate  instruments  when  properly  used;  but  it  is  plaia' 
how  incalculable  the  difficulty  must  be  of  making  up  a  good 
story  out  of  these  materials  alone.     It  is  a  laborious  prodi 
gaUty  of  strength,  a  profitless  dissipating  of  the  last  resource 
of  a  writer  of  fiction  5  as  if  a  general  were  to  go  into  batti 
with  nothing  but  his  reserves.     When  these  fail,  nothing  is 
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for  the  artist  but  to  crowd  extravagance  on  extrava- 
ce ;  to  run  into  the  sanguinary  and  frenetic  vein  of  the 
old  English  tragedyj  which  bears  an  odd  resemblance  to  the 
literature  of  refined  France  in  the  nineteenth  century;  to 
physical  power  of  the  most  far-fetched  description  to  the 
of  mora],  and  turn  the  pages,  which  should  reflect  common 
and  healthy  Ufe,  into  the  portraiture  of  a  hospital  for  lunatics, 
and  a  lazar-house  of  incurables.  For  instance,  that  a  jQted 
lieroine  should  die  of  a  broken  heart  is  but  trivial  pathos ; 
Ihiw  iDfinitely  is  the  catastrophe  heightened,  when  the  for- 
nken  one  is  made  to  perish,  as  in  one  of  Balzac's  novels,  of 
hunger,  occasioned,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  a  sort  of  con- 
striction of  the  oesophagus,  and  has  her  last  moments  em- 
bittered at  once  by  the  anguish  of  seeing  a  rival  in  the  arms 
of  her  lover,  and  the  peasants  of  her  domain  rejoicing  in 
their  bread,  soup,  and  piquettc  1 
Of  Paul  de  Kock  we  do  not  here  speak,  because  he  belongs 
ogether  to  another  sect,  tliat  of  the  laughing  philosophers, 
khe  old  polisson  school  of  novelists,  much  in  vogue  at  one 
period,  but  now  fallen  into  general  discredit,  not^vithstand- 
ing  the  sort  of  popularity  which  his  productions  have  ac- 
(jiirrd.  Inferior,  perhaps,  both  in  wit  and  in  breadth  of 
I  hai  actcr  to  his  model  Pigault  Lebrun,  the  Smollet  of 
Fmnce,  he  greatly  surpasses  him  in  general  comic  power,  in 
1'  of  narrative,   in   fertility  of  invention.     And,  un- 

li  -^  L  . iiy,  an  hour  wasted  over  any  of  his  novels  is  wasted 
pleasantly  enough,  though  there  is  a  sense  of  monotony  at 
la&t,  arising  from  the  extremely  limited  range  to  which  his 
talent  extends ;  and  though  his  grotesque  Parisian  heroes, 
hta  Dubourgs  and  Dumonts,  Raymonds  and  Blemons,  melt 
together  rather  undistinguishably  in  the  memory.  His  suc- 
cess, they  say,  is  on  the  wane  in  his  own  country,  and  he  now 
chiefly  finds  readers  among  Englishmen  and  grisettes ;  if  so, 
are  inclined  after  all  to  think  that  these  unrefined  classes 
critics  have  the  better  of  the  admirers  of  the  ultra-faahion- 
able  literature  of  the  modem  Parisian  school. 

Of  this  school  we  believe  Balzac  is  considered  as  the 

r,  and  continues  to  this  day  to  produce,  with  intolerable 

t^f  surprising  specimens  of  all  its  peculiarities.     We 

BO  fttquently  found  this  writer  exalted  by  French 
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critics,  of  no  contemptible  rank,  into  a  genius  of  the  higl 
creative  order, — the  founder  of  a  new  era  in  literature,  tl 
it  is  with  some  mistrust  that  we  record  our  own  imprei 
aions  of  him.    But  we  must  honestly  confess,  that,  after  som 
successful    and    more    unsuccessful    attempts    at    pcrus 
the  numerous  works  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  pu 
lie,  the  effect  upon  us  has  been  that  of  insipidity  and 
dantr}',  most  wearisome  and   most  disappointing :   for  the 
excesadve   emploTment    of    stimulants^   of   laborious    exag- 
gerations  of  character  and   sentiment,   becomes   more    in- 
sipid than   the   flattest    taraeness,   if  taste   and   spirit  are^j 
wanting ;  and  tliere  is  quite  as  much  pedantry  in  the  pcir<^| 
petual  affectation  of  worldly  wit  and  savotr  i^ivre,  as  if  the^i 
writer   were    continually   bidding   the  world  observe   how 
deeply  he  is  versed  in  the  theory  of  transcendental  profhgacy, 
and  from  how  higli  an  elevation  of  practical  knowledge  he 
looks  down  on  the  i>^s8ionB  and  folhes  he  describes,  as  in  the 
parade  of  learning  or  moral  superiority.    Vanity,  and  se 
importance  are  at  the  bottom  of  both;   and  notliing  is  so 
utterly  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  tliat  dehghtfid  art  tie  amteTf 
in  which    Balzac  is  to  our  apprehension   utterly  deticien 
though  not  without   talent  of  his  own.     His  stories 
themselves  heavily  along;   the  unnatural   and  forced  inci* 
dents  on  which  they  turn  are  not  dexterously  hinted,   but 
developed  with  a  painful  minuteness ;  they  are  encumbered 
with  never-ending  disquisitions  and  digressions.     He  has,  in 
a  ruinous   degree,   that   fault  which   is  common  to  all  hia 
school,  of  leaving  nothing  to  the  reader's  imagination*     For 
fear  lest  a  single  ti-ait  sliould  be  lost,  he  never  suffers  a  cha- 
racter to  deveJop  itself,  or  a  conversation  to  proceed  unin- 
terrupted.    Every  dialogue    must  be  interlarded  with  com-* 
raents  indicative  of  the  meaning,  or  tlie  look,  or  the  gesture 
of  the  speaker,  until  we  are  reminded  of  the  stage  directions 
at  which  we  used  to  laugh  in  the  plays  of  Kotzcbuc*    A  per- 
petual anxiety  seems  to  torment  the  autlior,  lest  the  reader 
should  forget  him  in  his  attention  to  the  narrative.     With 
such  serious   obstacles  in   the  way   of  real   and  permanent 
popularity,  we  need  hardly  say  tliat  we  apprehend  no  great 
eventual  danger  to  ]>ubltc  taste  or  monjli       '         the  partial 
success  of  such  a  writer  as  Babac:  and  i  urc  need 
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Mud  of  the  breed  of  hin  followers,  from  Soulie,  Sue,  &c., 
down  to  that  purveyor  of  excitement  for  ogres,  if  ogres  had 
a  litcmture,  who  signs  himself  Paul  L.  Jacob,  BibliophiJe* 

But  George  Sand,  in  what  langtiage  are  we  to  speak  of  him 
or  her,  or  how  to  assign  this  epicene  author  a  rank  among 
eotemponuies  ?  It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  on  which  we  have 
littk  courage  to  venture ;  because,  while  shrinking  with  horror 
*'r  !■'  ''^^^  '!  •]  th  of  moral  degradation  which  those  works  dis- 
lot  but  be  conscious  that  they  convey  ghmpsea, 
■oi  only  of  genius,  but  of  high  and  rare  feeling,  of  which  the 
Bokacfl  and  Jacobs  are  as  innocent  as  they  are  of  common 
senae  and  taste.  Were  we  disposed  to  treat  tliem  with  ridi- 
r  would  afford  fair  mark  enough,  at  least  to  English 

,...(!»,  in  the  ludicrous  monstrosities  with  which  they 

und  by  way  of  descriptions  of  actual  life  and  manners. 

'c  might  raise  a  smile  over  the  heroic  swmdler  Trenmor*, 

ho  has  acquired  his  deep  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  life 

g  "  ring  amt  de  iravaua:  /orc^n/^  imposed  by  perverse 
►ns  for  a  little  act  of  forgery ;  or  that  paragon  of 
•tokxii  ._  hmen,  and  worthy  successor  of  Lord  Bomaton 
and  Lord  Oswald,  "  Sir  Ralph,"  or  "  M.  Rodolph  Brown,"  or 
tilDplj  '*' ^      '^  "  who  proposes  to  the  object  of  his  af- 

Icctionfl  a  '    together  as  far  as  the  Isle  Bourbon, 

in  order  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning  in  a  particular  water- 
&11,  tmlcftSy  «s  he  galUuitly  adds,  she  has  any  preferable  place 
m  her  eye.  But  this  would  be  a  very  unwurthy  treatment  of 
the  subject.  The  uninitiated  reader  would  probably  begin  the 
pCfUMl  of  any  one  of  George  Sand's  long  line  of  volumes  with 
•  niitle>  or  with  disgust,  or  with  weariness  at  much  tedious  pro- 
lixity, and  evident  signs  of  book-making ;  but,  on  the  other 
haad,  he  would  be  attracted  onward  by  various  graces  and  ac- 
complishments of  no  common  order ;  an  exquisite  tact,  great 
Ibrce  of  language,  and  a  sense  of  outward  beauty,  a  happiness 
m  the  description  of  minute  objects  of  ever)'day  scenery  ^  a  sym- 
pathy with  Nature,  even  in  her  dullest  developments,  down  to 
the  Bandy  bye  lanes,  the  sluggish  streams,  the  chalk  slopes, 
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and  the  straight  poplar  rows  of  Northern  France,  rarely  me( 
with  in  any  writers^  and  least  of  all  in  writers  of  that  country. 
How  far  these  will  sctlucc  him  onward,  depends  on  himseli'ani 
his  idiosyncrasies.  Assuredly  neither  his  heart  nor  his  taste 
will  profit  by  the  study.  Critics  have  exhausted  themselvei 
in  raiUng  at  the  miscliievous  outwai'd  tendency  of  these 
writings,  the  disparagement  of  the  most  sacred  human  iu 
and  institutions ;  but  the  evil  lies  deeper  still  than  this.  U 
we  could  conceive  a  society  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  demo^ 
raHzation  that  the  trappings  and  gaiety  of  vice  seduced  n< 
longer,  and  that  modesty  and  virtue,  and  the  most  exalto< 
and  purest  feelings,  were  valued  by  contrast  as  commuai' 
eating  a  peculiar  zest  and  refinement  to  the  most  bestial  pro- 
fligacy— of  such  a  society  George  Sand  would  be  the  lau- 
reate. 

The  exquisite  subtilty  of  such  poison  as  this  coimteracts, 
to  a  certain  extent,  its  own  influence ;  it  is  Uttle  felt  b^ 
coarse  or  healthy  constitutions ;  and  bad  as  the  world 
comparatively  few  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  it.  But,  we  may  be  asked,  are  not  the  works  of^ 
this  school  in  general,  and  of  George  Sand  in  particular^  af 
this  moment  the  moat  successful  product^  of  the  press,  nol 
in  France  only,  but  iu  Europe  ?  To  judge  by  the  innume- 
rable little  volumes  which  issue  from  the  stores  of  honest 
M.  Melina  of  Brussels,  ami  inundate  the  circulating  librariet 
of  foi*eign  capitals  and  watering-places — wherever  the  idh 
congregate — we  must  needs  answer  yes.  In  Germany  thej 
seem  to  have  swept  away  from  the  shelves,  in  such  situations 
even  the  national  literature,  with  all  its  sterling  supej'iority. 
Nay,  we  are  told  that 

"  llicir  victorious  colonies  ftrc  eent 
\Miere  the  North  Ocean  girda  the  continent," 

that  they  are  translated  and  read  with  avidity  in  Denmark  an< 
Sweden.  In  England  they  seem  little  known  ;  thanks,  in  pai 
to  our  Saxon  moraUty,  and  in  pa!*t  also  to  our  rough  Saxoi 
organization ;  for  the  coarseness  of  Paul  de  Kock  h  populai 
enough  with  us,  while  tiie  refined  voluptuousness  of  San( 
has  not,  we  believe,  yet  found  an  EngHsh  translator.  Hul 
to  what,  oiler  all,  docs  tlus  popularity  amoimt  ?   The  Gcrmati^ 
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}T  presents  the  odd  contrast  of  a  morbid  iniaghuttion 
sound  and  hearty  disposition  \  the  effect  of  such 
stitnuUnts  on  it  is  therefore  superficial  at  best;  and  the 
f^nch  mind  is  at  bottom  too  practical  and  acute^  and  too 
kfienly  sensitive  to  the  ridiculous,  not  to  revenge  itself  on 
iU  own  aberralioni5„  at  least  by  neglect  and  sarcasm.  We 
suspect  that  France  feeds  at  this  moment  on  such  garbagej 
cHiefly  from  Uie  mere  deficiency  of  better  provender ;  and 
we  found  tliis  notion  principally  on  the  little  permanent 
roguo  which  any  single  works  of  this  description  seem  to 
attain*  They  are  produced,  read  with  avidity,  puffed  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  a  hundi*ed  ftuilkiom,  and  then  perish 
everlastingly.  No  one  ever  seems  to  look  back  to  thenu  No 
diwnalic  character  stands  forth  from  among  them,  and  takes 
IMMsession  of  the  public  mind  as  a  recollection ;  no  Lovelace, 
or  Saint  Preux,  or  Julie ;  no  llavensworth,  or  Die  Vernon,  or 
Jcanie  Deans :  they  vanish  as  they  came,  pale,  fantastic,  dis- 
figured shadows,  like  those  which  haunt  the  recollection  after 
a  night  of  uneasy  dreams. 

We  hailed  the  writer  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle, on  our  first  acquaintance  with  him,  as  a  singular  ex* 
ccption  to  the  ordinary  run  of  French  novelists — belonging 
litlicr  to  the  school  of  coarseness  nor  that  of  excitement,  but 

ling  his  claims  merely  on  the  legitimate  attraction  of  his 
eralY;  the  art  of  telling  a  good  ^tory  with  tact  and  vivacity,  sei- 

ig  dexterously  the  fashionable  folUes  of  ordinary  life,  and 

»sc5sing  not  only  some  wit  but  a  good  deal  of  humour,  which 
^  said  by  critics  to  be  in  general  no  French  accomplishment. 
In  Uic  style  of  his  touch,  and  more  particularly  as  a  "  dra- 
muiisie  de  mhn/*  bringing  out  with  much  theatrical  effect 
pass^j  "  )inmon  drawing-room  occurrence,  he  has  some- 
times '  d  us  of  the  ablest,  by  far,  of  our  own  fashion- 
able  novelistsj — the  authoress  of  '*  Prelbrment/^  to  cite  her,  as 
advertisers  do,  by  the  title  of  her  last  production.  Whether 
the  name  of  the  first  of  the  tales  comprised  in  this  collection, 
•*  la  Fcmme  de  Uuarante  Ans,"  is  borrowed  from  Goethe's 
*  Mfiuu  von  Vierzig  Jahren,"  is  more  than  we  know ;  if  so, 
it  is  a  Parisian  pendant  to  a  most  Teutonic  piece :  life,  as 
seen  in  the  gay  saloons  of  the  metropolis  of  fashion,  con- 
trasted with  life  as  it  is  talked  of  in  the  smoking,  embroidcr- 
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lilg^fleDtiizicnt-  and  scandal-loving  coteries  which  people  Ute 
gardens  of  ii  German  watering-place^  It  is  u  lively  narrative 
of  the  enibtirrassnients  attending  on  a  liaison^  such  aB  the 
law  of  the  continental  world  construes  not  too  moligniintlj, 
between  n  young  raan  of  fashionable  habits,  and  a  lady  who 
has  reached  the  critical  age  suggested  by  the  title.  It  ia 
only  aa  a  sketch  of  very  real  life,  drawTi  with  many  touchca 
of  harmless  satire,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  laboured  in 
some  parts,  through  the  infection  of  that  bad  taste  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  that  it  has  any  value ;  and  as  such 
we  venture  to  present  it  to  our  readers,  begging  them  to  lay 
aside  for  a  moment  some  scruples  of  our  English  austerity  in 
judging  of  it. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  the  personages  of  this  little  tale 
in  the  boxes  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Paris ;  and  the  foremost 
of  them  is  its  heroine,  the  still  lovely  and  graceful  Madame 
de  Flamareil.  Her  toilette  is  described  with  an  exquisite 
propriety  of  language,  such  as  no  masculine  novelist,  out  of 
Paris  itself,  could  possibly  have  displayed  ]  but  we  must  pass 
it  by  with  the  concluding  remark,  that 

••  Simple  as  it  was  in  appearance,  even  its  slightest  aoceasories  d^oi<d 
the  experiencod  taste  and  the  prepared  science  which  had  presided  over  its 
coinbinatioDS.  Seated  in  an  attitude  of  languor  and  suffering,  the  lady 
sometimes  raised  towards  the  cornice  of  the  thesttre  her  soft  and  dreamy 
eyes  i  the  paleness  of  her  fair  complexion  was  ki  marble  and  so  pure«  her 
movements,  whether  she  reclined  against  the  back  of  her  fauteuil^  or 
rested  her  elbow  on  the  edge  of  the  box,  were  all  performed  with  aach  aa 
air  of  aristocratic  tranquillity,  that  the  implacable  quiz2ing<glaaa  of  the 
moat  profesaional  observer  could  only  have  discovered  that  ahe  was  bobm* 
what  leas  young  than  beautiful,  and  might  perhaps,  have  classed  this 
flower  of  the  opera-box  among  the  violets  of  autumn." 

Her  companions  are  a  most  remarkable  "  Anglaise  au 
chapeau  coq\ielicot,"  Mistress  Lavington  by  name,  whom 
the  prudent  Madame  de  Flamareil  seems  to  have  selected  om 
her  chaperone,  with  that  instinctive  sense  of  tlie  advantage  of 
contrast  which  usually  guides  a  beauty  on  the  decline  in  tlic 
choice  of  her  companion ;  and  M.  Edouard  de  Momacj  a  1^- 
mian  exquisite  of  twenty-five,  the  cavaher  whose  adven- 
turev  are  the  ftubjcct  of  the  history.  He  is  described  as 
showing  but  too  evident  an  anxiety  to  escape  from  tlie  en- 
viable position  in  which  we  find  him,  while  the  jealous  eye« 
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de  FlmnBreil  stiil  detaia  hini  ut  liis  post,  and 
to  bear  his  part  in  a  sentimental  conversation  fr.i 
which  hi«  attentiuii  is  perpetually  wundering.    All  this  wUVm 
the  moveineBts  of  the  party  in  the  box  are  closely  watched 
by  two  neigbbounng  gentlemen  in  the  stalls— a  little,  elderly 
dandy,  a  well-preserved  relic  of  the  gay  days  of  *^  la  jeuncsse 
"  dor6e  ?*'  ♦*  carrying  hi«  powdered  head  upright  on  his  shoul- 
"  dcrs,  his  chin  buried  up  to  the  ears  in  a  white  cravatt  with 
"  a  ronette  which  reminded  the  observer  of  the  Incroyablos 
^  of  the  time  of  the  Directory,  the  collar  of  his  coat  thrown 
**  back  with  an  affectation  of  juvenile  audacity/'  who  turns  out 
to  be  the  rich  uncle  and  patron  of  the  young  M.  Edouard  ; 
and  by  his  side  a  youth,  fresh  from  collegCj  whom  on  that 
account  "  men  still  called  the  little  De  Boisgontier,  although, 
•'  mouBtaehes  apart,  he  would  have  made  a  very  pretty  gre- 
**  nadicr/*  who  seems  to  give  himself  a  perpetual  wry  neck  in 
his  attempts  to  discover  what  passes  in  the  interior  of  the 
box,  ajid  blushes  like  a  girl  when  the  eyes  of  the  beauty 
whom  it  contains  meet  for  a  moment  with  his  own.     Con- 
triying  to  escape  from  his  prison  for  a  few  moments,  under 
some  pretext  of  gallantry  towards  Mistress  Lavingtoo,  M.de 
Mornac  make??  a  rapid  incursion  into  another  box  in  the  tier 
above.     It  contains  Madame  de  Passerot,  a  Nomian  lady  of 
considerable  self-importance,  and  her  fair  daughter  Made- 
moitelle   Loide,   a  parti  of  considerable  value,  whom   M. 
Edouard  is  ordered  to  win  and  to  marry,  as  such  negotia- 
tions arc  usually  conducted  in  France,  under  alt  the  usual 
penalties  which  patronising  uncles  hold  out  to  their  depend- 
cnta*    Although  quite  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  resist  this 
tyranny,  and  sutfer  no  force  to  separate  him  from  his  beloved 
EudocixL,  De  Mornac  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of  curiosity 
to  become  at  least  acquainted  with  the  proposed  partner  of 
his  life,  who  is  thus  unceremoniously  thrust  upon  him.     He 
finda  the  elder  Indy  in  a  high  state  of  dignttied  excitement 
si  his  delay  in  arriving;    the  younger,  her  eyes  resolutely 
fixed  on  the  stage,  with  an  attention  a  httle  too  marked  to 
be  genuine^  "  without  alloisnng  her  features  to  reveal  tlie 
**  slightest  tnoe  of  the  impressions  which  the  music  pro* 
**  daced  on  her."    But  tlie  squire  who  attends  them  demands 
more  paitacukr  notice. 
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**  Tim  individual  was  a  man  of  six-atid.tbtrty»  or  thereabouts,  tall 
strongly  proportioned,  and  endowed  with  one  of  those  martial  figures  for 
which  some  women  conceive  a  particular  esteem.  \\\^  coat  buttoned  to 
the  chin,  his  boots  and  spurs,  his  trowsers  ample  as  those  of  a  Mameluke, 
announced  a  sort  of  disdain  of  that  elegant  seventy  of  costume  whicti 
fashion  prcscribcB  at  the  Theatre  Itaiien.  By  the  red  ribbon  at  his  button^ 
hole ;  by  the  cut  of  his  whiskers^  in  a  horizontal  hne  from  the  comer  of 
the  ear  to  the  moustache,  according  to  military  ordinance ;  by  the  copper 
tinge  which  overspread  his  naturally  fair  complexion ;  you  would  have 
pronounced  him  on  officer  of  the  anny,  and  to  all  appearance  a  fresh  ar- 
rival from  Algiers:  for  the  sun  of  all  the  bivouacs  of  Europe  could  not 
have  communicated  that  brilliant  carnation,  which  resembled  notliing  on 
earth  but  the  tints  of  an  overdone  piece  of  roast  beef»  •.,..*„."' 

As  this  personage  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the 
drama,  we  must  introduce  him  as  Commandant  Garnier  of 
the  African  Chasseurs,  who  has  come  to  the  opera  with  the 
double  purpose  of  waiting  on  his  fair  cousin,  whose  marriage 
he  is  anxious  to  promote ;  and  finding  out  for  himself,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  some  yrande  passion  to  amuse  his 
three  months'  furlough — with  a  duclicss  or  marchioness^  if 
such  may  be  procurable  at  so  short  a  notice, 

*'  In  the  middle  of  the  second  tier  of  the  theatre,  this  Afirican  Mori 
had  taken  his  station,  like  a  pacha  on  the  divan  of  his  harem  ;  his  eyea, 
accustomed  to  track  the  bornous*  of  a  Bedouin  at  half  a  league's  distance, 
marched  audaciously  from  box  to  box,  seeking  from  the  baitfrnitrs  to  the 
gallery  the  Venus  who  was  to  crown  with  myrtle  those  brows  scorched 
by  the  sun  of  the  Metidja,  At  every  discovery  which  seemed  to  pronounce 
favourably,  he  twirled  his  moustaches  with  an  heroic  air,  smiled  with  an 
expression  of  martial  voluptuouaoess,  threw  a  fascinating  expression  into 
his  eye,  and  drew  in  his  athletic  breast  so  as  to  communicate  a  mightier 
breadth  to  his  expansive  shoulders.  But  after  half  an  hour  of  this  man- 
oeuvring, the  gallant  officer  was  forced  to  confess  to  himself  that  the 
graces  of  his  person  and  his  demeanour  were  all  wasted,  like  w  many 
pearls  thrown  before  an  ignorant  multitude,  and  that  not  a  single  femi- 
nine  opera-glass  had  had  the  good  taste  to  inquire  by  a  glance,  who  wait 
that  magnificent-looking  military  man  in  the  second  tier." 

Notwithstanding  all  his  prepossessions,  Edoiiard  is  forced 
to  confess,  afler  a  decent  time  allotted  to  tliis  ante-nuptial 
parade  of  mutual  inspection,  that  there  is  no  fault  to  he 
found  either  with  the  face  or  figure  of  the  jiretty  provincial 
to  whom  he  has  been  thus  despotically  consigned  ;  and  his 
retreat  to  his  old  station  is  effectually  ctit  off  by  a  manccu%  re 
uf  his  uncle,  a  great  tUplomatist  in  his  way,  who  contrives  to 
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force  himself  as  a  visitor  on  Madame  de  Flamareil^  and  to 
thrust  "little"  De  Boisgontier,  *^  tout  rougissant  de  son 
honheur/'  into  the  fourth  and  only  vacant  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  lady  of  his  boyish  dreams. 

Thus  disconcerted  in  all  his  schemes^  £douard  has  nothing 
for  it  but  to  make  the  best  of  his  person  and  accomplish- 
ments by  way  of  exhibition  before  Madame  Passerot  and  her 
daughter,  in  whose  eyes  he  has  too  much  vanity  to  wish  to 
appear  a  fool;  to  escort  them  to  their  carriage^  and  to  make 
an  appointment  with  the  commandant  to  talk  over  matters 
after  the  performance ;  in  preparing  for  which  he  has  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  own  Eudocia  led  from  her  box  by 
his  malicious  uncle^  with  Boisgontier  close  at  her  heels^  and 
receiving  from  her  a  glance  of  irritated  jealousy  presaging 
future  wrath. 

"  Edouard  then  directed  his  pensive  steps  towards  the  Passage  de 
rOpera ;  and  during  the  half  hour  which  he  spent  in  waiting  there  for 
Gamier,  three  very  dissimilar  ideas  divided  his  reflections  between  them. 
Hie  first  was  that  of  a  scene  of  reproaches,  tears,  a  fainting  fit  perhaps, 
which  Madame  de  Flamareil  had  in  store  for  him ;  for  he  knew  too  well 
her  nenroos  irritability  and  her  despotic  jealousy.  Secondly,  that  of  a 
couple  of  boxes  on  the  ear,  which  he  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of 
bestowing  on  little  Boisgontier  on  the  first  favourable  occasion.  Fmally, 
an  ancle  like  that  of  the  huntress  Diana,  of  which  a  glimpse  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  on  the  s^p  of  the  berline,  while  Mademoiselle  Loidc  was 
mounting  it  with  all  the  activity  of  a  Norman  girl. 

"  This  meditation  in  three  parts,  interlacing  with  each  other  every  in- 
stant like  the  threads  of  a  ball  of  silk,  was  interrupted  by  the  commandant, 
who  advanced  rapidly  with  the  step  of  a  bearer  of  good  news." 

The  oflBcer,  who  is  really  anxious  about  his  cousin's  mar- 
riage, is  delighted  to  conununicate  to  Edouard  the  effect 
which  his  Parisian  elegance  has  produced  on  the  mind  of 
Madame  Passerot ;  but  is  not  a  little  mortified  by  De  Mor- 
use's  confession  of  the  entanglement  in  which  his  former 
passion  has  involved  him. 

"  '  You  mean  your  princess  of  the  opera,'  said  Garnicr ;  '  let  us  have 
her  history,  if  you  please.' 

"  *  For  heaven's  soke,  my  dear  Gamier,  understand  my  position,  and 
do  not  wound,  even  by  a  pleasantry  which  to  you  may  seem  inoffensive, 
a  sentiment  which  is  serious  enough  to  me ;  too  serious,  no  doubt,  if  I  re- 
gard my  own  interest.  Tliat  lady  to  whom  you  allude  I  have  loved  for 
more  than  five  years  ;  I  am  attached  to  her  by  tenderness,  by  gratitude. 
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perhaps  by  h&blt  too,  in  sbort*  by  all  the  bonds  which  an  ttninterrupted 
and  eidustve  intunacy  can  frame  To  break  this  chain,  for  I  admit  that  it 
is  a  chain,  to  throw  aside  this  past  so  fall  of  recollectionap  to  bid  an  ever- 
lasting adieu  to  this  passion  into  which  I  have  put  my  whok*  soul  evor 
since  I  have  been  a  man.  all  this  is  a  sacrifice  which  ft-ightens  roe.  She 
love^  me.  Garnier,  she  loves  me ;  my  marriage  would  kw  a  dagger-blow  to 
her;  it  would  kill  her,  purhaps.' 

**  '  Bah  1  *  Aaid  the  oOictir  of  Chasseurs,  laanching  towards  the  aky  ma 
enormous  whiff  of  smoke,  like  a  seal  blowing  salt  water, 

"  '  Do  not  fancy  that  a  ridiculous  coxcombry  makes  me  speak  thus/ 
said  Edouard,  with  warmth  i  '  would  that  I  might  he  deceived !  but  I 
Imow  too  well  that  devoted  heart,  that  morbid  sensibility,  that  enthustaatio 
soul,  that  woman,  in  short,  no  lets  proud  than  susceptible,  who,  wouodtd 
by  me,  would  not  complain,  but * 

"  '  Would  die,  you  mean  ? '  interrupted  Garnier.  *  Vou  are  young*  my 
^iend  ;  be  tranquil  on  that  point.     Women  surrender,  and  do  not  die.* 

"  At  this  impertinent  parody  of  the  saying  attributed  to  Cambronnc, 
Edouard  threw  away  his  cigar  with  a  gesture  of  disdain,  to  which  lh« 
prosaic  officer  paid  no  attention. 

**  '  Commandant,'  he  said,  with  a  slight  tone  of  irony,  '  I  see  that  we 
do  not  understand  each  other.  I  can  perfectly  cuncei^^  that  your  garrisoa 
conquests  have  led  you  very  little  disposition  to  appreciate  all  that  there 
IS  of  noble,  passionate,  and  sublime  in  the  souls  of  some  women  of  more 
exalted  nature,' 

*'  '  My  garrison  conquests?  what  do  you  mean  by  that?'  exclaimed  the 
officer,  piqued  in  his  turn.     '  During  fifteen  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
service,  l  tell  you  that  I  have  known  twenty  ladies,  1  say  Utditt,  more 
beautiful  and  more  amiable  than  ail  the  fimtastical  set  we  have  seen  tbia 
evening.   Id  the  devil's  name,  let  us  discuas  this  question  without  fienoa- 
alities,  if  you  please.  ......  I  speak  to  you  as  every  man  of  common  senae 

would  speak  in  my  place ;  and  now  do  not  take  it  into  your  bead  that  1 
am  a  mere  trooper,  without  a  heart  or  soul,  as  you  seem  to  imagine ;  if. 
instead  of  holding  this  language  to  you,  I  had  consulted  my  own  deep  re- 
collections  and  my  own  experience,  perhaps  I  might  have  been  of  your 
opinion  ;  but  one  must  never  take  the  exception  for  the  rule/ 

•'  •  How  i  *  said  Edouard  i  '  have  you  ever  felt  in  your  life  any  »eriou* 
acntimenif  which  lias  given  the  lie  to  that  incredulous  philosophy  wluch 
you  were  affecting  just  now  I  * 

**  '  Perhaps,'  answered  the  chef  d'escadrtm,  throwing  away  his  cigar  in 
turn ;  and  therewith  he  suffered  to  escape  between  hia  long  mouatadies 
one  of  those  laboriously  loud  sighs  which  are  exhaled  from  hearts  that 
have  become  somewhat  rusty  through  age. 

"  *  Conhdence  for  confidence,'  said  Mornac,  who»  aAer  his  first  motnent 
of  ill-humour,  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  hU  companion. 

**  Tho  olBct'f  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  melancholy,  which  secmMl 
strangely  out  of  place  on  his  broad  and  rubicund  countenance* 

** '  Tis  a  story  of  which  I  think  as  little  as  possible^'  aaid  be,  'atid 
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whkfa  I  tell  to  no  on€ }  bat  I  will  not  refose  it  to  you,  because  one  would 
think,  to  listen  to  you,  that  I  had  never  known  anything  better  than  the 
twandihret  of  my  regiment ;  and  yet  I  have  experienced  in  the  course  of 
my  life  a  passion  of  at  least  as  high  a  number  as  yours. 

"  *  Ten  ycaiB  ago,  I  was  lieutenant  in  the  7th  chasseurs  in  garrison  at 
Lyooa.......^'" 

But  we  are  forced^  against  our  wiU^  to  cut  short  the  narra- 
tive  of  the  gallant  officer^  and  can  scarcely  find  room  for  his 
deacription  of  the  wonderful  change  which  his  lady  of  Lyons 
wrought  on  his  feelings  and  habits. 

"  *  To  look  at  me  today,  Momac,  you  would  never  think  what  a  Celadon 
I  was  in  those  times.  That  woman  made  such  a  metamorphosis  in  me, 
that  I  am  stupefied  when  I  think  of  it.  I,  who  could  not  look  at  an  ink- 
stand without  a  headache,  I  used  to  improvise  letters  of  twelve  pages  to 
her,  intense  enough  to  calcine  a  rock.  You  have  read  the  Nouvelle  He- 
loise  1  well,  on  my  word  of  honour,  it  is  melted  snow  in  comparison  to  my 
style  in  those  days.  And  then,  such  a  reform  in  all  my  habits  1  no  more 
coffee-houses,  no  more  billiards,  no  more  cigars.  My  comrades,  who  knew 
nothing  of  it,  used  to  call  me  Mademoiselle  Gamier ;  but  it  was  all  the 
same  to  me,  if  Elise  was  content.' 

«  '  Elise !  that  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  woman  whom  I  love,'  said 
Edouard,  with  a  feeling  of  compunction. 

"  *  She  was  a  few  years  older  than  I,  and  that  gave  her  a  sort  of  author- 
ity, which  she  loved  to  use ;  she  imposed  upon  me  her  tastes,  her  wishes, 
even  her  caprices ;  everything  pleased  me.  She  was  jealous ;  I  loved  even 
her  jealousy.' 

'* '  It  is  a  fault  which  causes  much  vexation,  nevertheless,'  observed 
Momac,  as  he  thought  of  the  trials  to  which  Madame  de  Flamareil  sub- 
jected him  every  day. 

**  *  Yes,  but  it  flatters  one The  house  was  near  the  Saone  ;  in  the 

evening  we  used  to  take  boat  on  it,  particularly  when  the  moon  shone. 
Elise  loved  the  moonshine,  and  I  took  devilishly  to  it  also.  She  was  so 
pretty,  sitting  at  the  helm,  with  her  little  straw  bonnet  and  her  blue  cash- 
mere, which  I  fancy  I  still  see !  Elise  always  wore  cashmeres.  When 
I  was  tired  with  rowing,  I  used  to  recite  the  Meditations  of  Lamartine, 
which  she  made  me  learn  by  heart ;  yes,  my  dear  friend,  the  Meditations 
of  Lamartine.  Don't  fancy  that  I  have  not  been  as  romantic  in  my  time 
as  any  man.  I  believe  that  if  she  had  wished  it,  I  should  even  have  made 
verses.  Ah !  those  were  moments  not  to  be  forgotten ;  no,  sacre  dieu,  one 
cannot  forget  them ! ' 

"  The  commandant  twisted  his  moustaches  several  times,  and  kept  for 
some  seconds  a  tender  silence,  which  was  respected  by  his  companion." 

The  rest  of  the  commandant's  excellent  stoiy  must  be  des- 
patched in  a  few  words ;  it  turns  on  the  ordinary  events  of 
the  inopportune  arrival  of  a  husband^ — **  stiff,  dry,  polite. 
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and  serious/* — a  duel, — a  wound, — an  order  from  an  impe- 
rious relation  to  exchange  into  another  regiment,  destined  for 
active  service  in  the  Morea. 

"  '  My  Theodule,  said  Elise,  as  she  stifled  me  in  her  arms,  you  take 
with  you  my  senses,  or  my  life ;  for  if  I  do  not  die  of  it,  I  shall  go  mad.... 
'Without  voice  and  senseless,  she  heard  not  my  last  adieu,  she  felt  not  my 
last  kiss :  there  was  no  longer  a  soul  in  that  hody ;  and,  when  the  door 
was  shut  on  me,  I  felt  as  though  I  heard  the  lid  of  her  coffin  fall  I 

"  *  Ten  years  have  passed  since,  Momac,'  continued  the  commandant, 
after  a  second  pause  occasioned  by  his  emotion ;  '  I  have  spent  thoie  ten 
years  almost  entirely  out  of  France,  in  the  Morea,  at  Algiers,  wherever  there 
were  blows  to  be  given  and  taken ;  that  remembrance  has  been  to  me  the 
worm  which  dieth  not.' 

**  Carried  on  by  the  interest  of  their  conversation,  the  two  friends  had 
reached  the  Madeleine.  The  commandant  Gamier,  whose  embonpoint  the 
never-dying  worm  seemed  to  have  respected,  and  who  moreover,  like  most 
cavalry  officers,  was  but  an  indifferent  pedestrian,  stopped  to  recover  Ida 
breath.  Lifting  his  eyes  to  the  sky,  as  if  inspired  by  a  sudden  reminis- 
cence of  the  days  in  which  he  had  known  by  heart  the  Meditations  of  La- 
marline,  *  I  will  confess  to  you,'  he  said,  with  a  timid  smile,  intended  to 
disarm  raillery, '  another  boyish  folly.  Do  you  see  that  star,  just  above  the 
pediment  of  the  Madeleine,  to  the  lefl  of  the  great  bear  ? ' 

"«Welir 

"  '  It  is  ours :  that  which  Elisc,  whose  imagination  was  very  enthusiastic, 
chose  as  the  emblem  of  our  love.  Ay !  in  Greece,  in  Africa,  where  the 
nights  are  always  clear,  many  a  time  have  I  passed  whole  hours  in  gazing 
on  that  star.  And  even  now,  afler  ten  years,  I  cannot  look  at  it  without 
lunging  to  cry  like  a  child ! ' 

"  Edouard  listened  to  this  sentimental  confession  more  seriously  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  five  and  twenty,  wearing  mou- 
staches and  yellow  glovee,  with  an  opera-glass  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
just  come  from  the  Jlaliens. 

**  ♦  It  is  a  pleasing  superstition,  and  cherished  by  many  a  tender  heart,' 
said  he,  staring  upwards  in  his  turn.  '  My  dear  Gamier,  do  not  blush  at 
a  noble  sentiment,  because  it  is  too  exalted  for  AOilgar  comprehension.  I 
have  my  star,  too  ! ' 

**  *  Bravo,'  answered  the  commandant,  happy  to  escape  from  the  railleiy 
which  he  dreaded.  *  And  whereabouts  are  you  lodged  up  there  ?  are  we 
neighbours  ?  * 

"  '  There,  in  the  west,  that  beautiful,  solitary  star,  a  little  beyond  the 
spire  of  the  Invalids.  Singularly  enough,  I  was  anxious  to  fix  upon  that 
star  of  yours;  but  my  mistress  would  not  have  it,  and  chose  this.' 

*'  *  It  must  be  confessed  that  women  in  love  have  devilish  pretty  ideas 
sometimes,'  said  Gamier,  in  a  tone  of  pathos. 

"  'This  strunge  coincidence  still  further  increases  the  interest  with  which 
your  narrative  inspires  me,'  replied  Mornac,  who,  since  he  had  discovered 
in  the  fat  commandant  a  brother  in  amorous  distress,  felt  more  confirmed 
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than  erer  in  his  sentiments  of  fidelity,  and  abandoned  himself  with  more 
confidence  to  the  elegiac  turn  of  their  conversation.  <  They  all  have  the 
same  noUe  and  enthusiastic  hearts/ 

**  *  They  have ! '  interrupted  the  officer,  in  a  tragical  tone ;  *  I  would 
giva  my  cross  and  my  epaidettes  to  be  able  to  say  so  with  you.  But  when 
I  think  of  my  poor  Elise,  I  have  indeed  reason  to  look  upwards  at  our 
star ;  for  here  on  earth ' 

'<<  She  is  dead?' 

"  '  She  must  be,  I  am  but  too  sadly  persuaded  of  it.  For  a  long  time  I 
received  no  news  of  her,  and  I  dared  not  inquire  for  them  when  I  returned 
to  France.  One  of  those  presentiments  which  cannot  deceive  told  me  that 
I  should  see  her  no  more.  Never  has  her  name  escaped  my  mouth  before 
any  persons  who  might  have  spoken  of  her  to  me,  so  much  have  I  dreaded 
the  confirmation  of  my  fears:  I  have  never  set  foot  in  Lyons  again ;  I  have 
preferred  doubt  to  the  certainty  of  misfortune.  In  these  ten  years  I  have 
loved  other  women,  and  distinguished  ones,'  added  Gamier,  in  the  imposing 
tone  of  Ruy  Gomez  enumerating  his  family  portraits  to  Charles  the  Fifth ; 
but  none  like  her.    An  Elise  is  only  found  once ! ' 

'*  Involuntarily  Momac  cast  upon  his  companion  one  of  those  oblique 
looks  by  which  young  men  mutually  depreciate  one  another,  as  women  do 
among  themselves.  The  result  of  his  inspection  was,  that  the  commandant 
was  rather  stoutly  built,  rather  flourishing  and  rosy  of  complexion,  of  an 
air  somewhat  martially  plebeian,  that  a  woman  of  good  society  should  have 
thus  suffered  herself  to  languish  out  of  life  from  the  mere  cause  of  his 
absence. 

"  '  You  think  then  that  this  lady  has  been  unable  to  survive  your  de- 
parture ?  *  said  the  young  man,  passing  rather  rapidly  from  sympathy  to 
raillery,  for  he  had  on  his  heart  some  words  which  had  escaped  his  com- 
panion at  the  beginning  of  their  conversation. 

**  The  officer  stopped  and  rolled  his  eyes  wildly,  like  a  bull  who  receives 
in  his  flank  the  dart  of  the  picador. 

** '  Do  not  you  pretend  that  your  marriage  would  prove  a  death-blow  to 
your  princess  ?  *  said  he,  in  the  deepest  bass  of  his  warlike  voice. 

"  '  I  am  consistent  in  my  sentiments  ;  but  did  I  not  bear  you  say  that 
women  do  not  die  ? ' 

"  *  There  are  women  and  women  I '  said  Gamier,  drily, 

"  '  As  there  are  men  and  men,'  thought  Momac,  making  a  mental  com- 
parison between  himself  and  his  companion,  the  conclusion  of  which  was 
that  if  either  of  them  might  cherish  pretensions  to  consigning  a  mistress  to 
the  tomb,  it  was  assuredly  the  elegant  Parisian,  and  not  the  fat  military 
dandy." 

The  officer,  whose  pride  is  aroused,  and  the  expansion  of 
his  sentimental  spirit  checked  by  this  sudden  change  of  tone 
on  the  part  of  his  companion,  feels  less  disposed  to  show  mercy 
to  his  amorous  scruples  ;  and  the  result  of  their  conversation 
is  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Edouard  to  come  to  a  decision  in 
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twenty-four  hours^  in  default  of  which  he  must  resign  all 
hope  of  connecting  himself  by  marriage  with  the  family  of 
the  gallant  commandant  of  African  chasseurs. 

This  resolution  is  precipitated^  on  the  next  morning,  by  the 
threats  of  his  diplomatic  imcle,  and  still  more  by  his  aarcaam 
on  the  young  man^s  infatuation ;  for,  like  most  irresolute 
characters,  Edouard^s  determinations  are  still  more  aflfected 
by  raillery  than  by  a  sense  of  interest.  The  uncle's  speech 
on  the  subject  is  for  the  most  part  compounded  of  such  ar- 
guments as  rich  uncles  have  been  accustomed  from  time  im- 
memorial to  press  on  needy  heirs ;  some  of  it,  however,  is 
too  characteristic  and  Parisian  to  be  omitted.  De  Momac 
insinuates,  by  way  of  reply,  that  his  relation  had  in  the  first 
instance  encouraged  the  attachment  to  Madame  de  Flama- 
reil,  which  he  is  now  determined  so  savagely  to  crush* 

"  *  Yes,  Edouard,  you  owe  her  your  gratitude ;  I  admit  it,  she  has  made 
you  what  you  now  are,  a  man  tolerably  scarce  in  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  a  well-educated  man,  and  one  whom  I  can  own  for  a  nephew.  Perhapa 
through  attachment,  possibly  through  prudence,  she  has  inspired  ycm  only 
with  moderate,  although  elegant  tastes.  Her  exquisite  tact  in  understand- 
ing all  that  belongs  to  her  age — don't  frown  at  me — has  saved  you,  and  con- 
sequently me,  an  amount  of  expense  of  which  you  are  hardly  aware.  Forced 
to  renounce  dancing,  having  left  off  riding,  not  having  yet  arrived  at  the 
period  of  gambling,  she  has  insensibly  interdicted  you  from  balls,  horses, 
play,  all  pleasures,  in  a  word,  in  which  she  could  not  take  her  share ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  her  motive,  tenderness  or  self-interest,  I  have  to 
thank  her  for  it.  For  these  five  years  I  have  not  had  a  single  reason  to 
quarrel  with  your  conduct.  Your  allowance  of  six  thousand  francs  has  been 
enough  for  you :  I  have  not  made  acquaintance  with  one  of  your  trades- 
men. You  have,  in  short,  never  once  made  me  play  the  ridiculous  part  of 
the  uncle  in  a  comedy.  Love  her  then,  it  is  your  duty ;  and  I  should  be  the 
first  to  blame  your  ingratitude.  Yes,  you  have  contracted  a  debt  towards 
her.' " 

But  this  equitable  claim  the  old  rou^  seeks  to  convince 
his  nephew  may  very  easily  be  arranged,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  legal  engagements  of  another  description ;  and  he 
offers  him,  in  the  usual  language  of  testators,  a  free  choice  be- 
tween his  passion  and  his  inheritance. 

**  Momac  passed  part  of  the  morning  in  debating  thej9our  and  contre  of 
the  question  stated  to  him  in  these  distinct  terms.  For  the  thousandth 
time  he  took  up  the  scales  in  which  feeble  characters  balance  their  irreso- 
lutions :  into  the  one  he  cast  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle  and  the  fortune 
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olMAiiamoiieU*  PaiMrot,  which  made  ft  round  total  of  80,000  livres  a  year 
SB  Ui«  olbtir  he  placed  the  qu«cti  of  his  heart,  surrounded  by  the  hopes 
■■4  fc«Qil«ciiouH  of  their  lovea^  like  a  meUucholy  Ceres  seated  amidii  the 
ret  of  a  half-reaped  field.  For  a  \<tng  lime  love  and  money  made  the 
ICO  alteniately  incline,  as  herctol'ore  the  destinies  of  the  Trojans  and 
rkm,  weighed  against  each  other  by  the  hand  of  the  master  of  Olympus^ 
kt  last  the  heavier  metal  triumphed,  and  the  scale  of  Eudoeiu,  mounting 
aloft  almost  as  high  at  her  star,  descended  no  more." 

Delirmitied  on  rupture,  our  hero  is  not  long  in  pro\ing  to 
isclf  that  such  a  step  is  most  justifiable  as  well  as  expedi- 
ent.    He  warms  himself  gradually"  into  a  comfortable  and  in- 
iting  state  of  anger  at  the  thoughts  suggested  by  his 
:!c*8  malicious  speech :   the  remembrance  of  his   youth 
in  the  wearisome  servitude  of  a  languishing^  senti- 
ttad,  jealouSj  capricious  and  (most  fatal  of  truths)  middle- 
lady.     Inspired  by  these  reflections^  he  marches  de> 
»erfttely  towards  the  house  of  his  fair  one, 

^bl  thvt  heroie  disposition  of  a  soldier  who,  on  the  point  of  marching  to  the 
It,  has  got  drunk  on  brandy  and  gunpowder^     A  few  steps  from  the 
r«  be  perceived  the  young  Boisgontier,  who  for  his  part  might  have  been 
(en  lor  the  sentinel  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  fortress,  taking  loiijj 
imi  on  the  Boulevard  in  front  of  the  house,  with  a  slow  and  serious  step, 
id,  4S  aachj  launching  an  impassioned  look  towards  the  windows  of  the 
fltory.    At  the  sight  of  him,  Edouard  fel^  a  ferocious  satisikction." 

Thinking  to  himself,  like  the  captain  in  "  A  Fair  Quarre  V* 

*•  Sure,  heaven  hath  pitied  my  exceeding  patience, 
And  sent  me  a  cause  •  now  I  have  a  cause/* 

mid  rejoicing  in  this  pretext  for  his  intended  proceeding, 
«bc  paaacd  before  his  rival  aspirant,  just  throwing  at  Mm 
'•*  aa  it  were  from  the  end  of  his  fingers  one  of  those  salutes 
^  whicii  seem  to  convey  a  box  on  the  ear  to  the  receiver,  and 
"  entered,  majestically,  by  the  porte  cochere,^' 

On  the  stair  he  encounters  the  husband — "  a  man  of  fifty, 
**  stiif,  dry,  ^riouB,  dressed  in  black,  decorated  with  a  bit  of 
**  red  ribbon,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  most  minute  details  of  liis 
^  costume  and  lineaments  of  hia  countenance,  that  politico- 
**  adnuuistrative  cast  which  characterizes  the  frequenters  of 
"  miniftterial  drawing-rooms." 

The  two  gentlemen  exchange  a  few  words  of  ironical  polite- 
nefts,  unA  each  proceeds  on  his  way. 

** '  TiicoAoured  Jesuit  1'  said  Momac  to  himseift  as  be  mounted  tlic  last 
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Bteps  of  llie  staircase;  'if  you  hud  in  your  veins  ii  few  drops  of  llie  blood  of 
that  gnllaiit  husband  wlio  chastised  the  coxcomb  Gumicr  at  Lyotis^  you 
would  have  thrown  mc  out  of  the  wiudow  long  ago.  And  on  my  life,  I  bad 
rather  at  this  hour  iind  ntysclf  face  to  face  with  your  parcliment  phyato- 
gnomy  in  some  clearing  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  than  confront  the  sorrowful 
coutitenunce  which  awaits  me  up  stairs.  Ill,  it  seemi!  ber  headache,  no 
doubt,  or  elae  her  gajiirite.'  " 

(We  have  not  the  boldaess  to  adventure  on  a  translation  of 
the  name  of  this  fashionable  malady,  it  should  seem,  at  Paris.) 

** '  When  she  has  not  got  the  one,  ahe  is  sure  (o  have  the  other.  She  means 
to  cxauiino  mc  about  my  conduct  yesterday.  Let  her  take  care.  At  tli« 
first  broadside  of  jealousy,  I  reply  ivith  a  volley  of  Boiagontierj  and  di8|vlay 
the  revolutionary  flag/  " 

But  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  so  much  injustice  to  out 
author,  that  we  must  pray  the  reader's  indulgence  if  we  sub- 
stitute his  original  for  our  version,  through  the  remainder  of 
this  scene. 

'<  La  resolution  de  Mornac  avait  attcint,  lors  qu'il  eonna,  son  apogee 
d'cxaltation  :  mais  dis  que  la  porte  fut  ouverte,  la  d^croissance  coramen^a* 
En  suivant  h  travers  TanuVhanibre  le  domeslique  chargi?  de  Tannoncer^  II 
laisaa  un  Jnmbenu  de  aon  courage  a  chaque  meuble  dont  la  vue  ^veitlait 
dana  son  &mc  quclques-uns  dc  cca  souvenirs  qui  nc  sont  jamais  plus  puii- 
gans  qu'aux  jours  de  crise  ou  do  catastrophe.  Lorsquc  la  derui^rc  porte 
a'ouvrit,  il  se  trouva  dans  la  position  dun  g^n^ral  qui,  en  arrivant  devant 
rciinemi,  a  dcja  perdu  par  la  desertiou  ou  lea  fatigues  de  la  inorche  It 
moitie  de  son  arm^e. 

"  La  chambre  ou  il  fut  introduil  etait  iiu  jjetit  parloir,  orn^  dans  le  gout 
du  moyen  age,  il  la  mode  depuis  quclques  aifnC'cs.  Lea  rideaux  de  Tuniquc 
fdn^lre  n'y  laissaient  passer  qu*un  demi-jour,  nuanc^  an  passage  d*itDO 
tvintc  rose,  dont  les  reflets  adoucissaient  la  b^vi^rite  dcs  meubles  de  Bottle 
ct  de  la  tenture  gris-sombre.  Les  fleura  ^laient  baiinies,  la  sensibility  ner- 
veuse  d'Eudoxic  n*en  supportjuit  pas  les  parfums.  Lcur  absence^  en  laissatit 
devincr  &a  cause*  compl^lait  le  caractere  melancolique  de  celte  chanibrc, 
dont  1  aspect  inspirait  k  la  fnis  le  recueillement  ct  la  s^nfnit^.  Invalontaire- 
ment  on  y  parUit  ban  ;  ou  y  maichait  d'un  pas  discret,  comme  ou  fait  dana 
u»c  chapelle 

"  A  cot^'  de  la  chemine'e,  sur  un  grand  fauteuil  dc  forme  gothiqiiep  sur 
laqucUe  plus  d'une  chitelaine  avait  sans  doute  pris  place,  Madame  de  Fh- 
iitaretl  ctoit  assise,  le  coude  sur  le  genou,  le  front  dans  la  main,  tenant  h 
demi-ouvert  un  wlume  de  Jocelyn^  qu'ellc  nc  lisait  pos.  En  entendanl  lo 
domestique  aunoncer  M.  de  Mornac,  une  rongeur  l^g^r©  colon*  »!iou  n*age, 
qui  d'abord  avait  paru  a  son  atnaiit  plus  pAle  que  decoutume.  Gdouard  appeln 
•ur  son  front  toute  la  cruaut<^  qui  commencait  k  aottir  dc  son  ca-ur,  et 
a'avHU^-a,  lajil  aombre,  lee  souicib  fronv^^s,  du  pas  d'un  tlgre  qui  (f^uu  sa 
proic. 
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••  •  ^f,  de  Flumtupil  viuiii  de  m'ftppr«ndre  que  votis  H6%  molAde  i'  dJt-lI 
aT»c  uii  «cc«ntg1iicta]. 

Mdgre  \t  langoitirux  aMOUpUsemetit  de  con  regard,  Eudoxie  avait  per^d 
jeune  homme  k  jour,  pour  ainsi  dire:  avec  la  ra]iidit«  d'ifituUioii  parti- 
Iju^re  atix  fennne*  expi'riineiu^ea,  olle  inlerprdta  Ics  plua  fugitives  cxpres- 
kDs  dc  cc<te  pftyitioiiomie  quelle  connaissait  »i  bien :  avant  qu'  Edotmrd 
It  c«a»**  de  porler,  die  ovait  compris  i'inimineace  dun  peril  iniptevu,  in- 
itio, mail!  terrible :  secouaiit  alors,  comme  par  eiic1iajilemeut«  la  torpetir 
itte  rt  jubuMC  dans  luijuellc  I'avait  plongee  la  sc^iie  de  la  veille,  elk-  fit^ 
av<*c  1e  promptitude  de  IVcluir,  uue  esp^e  de  branle-bds  de  combat^  en 
le  itrconde  ellc  Ait  prcte,  tandis  que  Mornac  avait  pitss^  des  jours  et  de» 
iit»  k  ni<?di(er  hoh  ordre  de  bataille.    Sachant  ce  qu'li  I'opptM^  de  rhomcc- 
'epathic,  I  amour  doit  employer  les  contraires,  elle  a'atiinia  dune  amabilit^ 

laiprorisde Cc  fut  done  eu  luiofTrant  la  main,  et  en  acconipagnaut  ce 

ge«te  du  phis  dmix  des  tous  tea  sourires*  quelle  r^poaditi 
♦*  *  Malade  !  vou8  fites  IJk^e  ne  le  suis  plus.' 

'*  Edouard  firit  c*t  laiana  retomUer  ausaitot^  sani  la  serrer  ni  la  porter  d  ses 
iWrea,  relte  inalu  qui  hii  ecait  si  tendrenietit  livree. 

'*  *  M.  de  Boiagonticr  est  aussi  /a,*  r<^pondit-il  d'une  voix  rauque. 
••  Madame  dc  Flttrnarcii  oiivrit  do  toute  Icur  grnndeur  ses  beaux  yeux 
et  resta  pendant  un  it»tant  plongee  dans  un  ^bahissement  affect^,  maia 
un  dc  griU:c8. 

**  *  L.ik!'  dit-elle,  en  secret  cbarmtfc  de  la  jalousie  que  sembtait  Iraliir  la 
phynionomie  Uxtve  dc  son  araant ;  '  OCl  f  Ik  ?' 

Edouard  etendit  le  bras  vera  la  f(^'ni^tre  par  uu  geste  dc  in^lodrame. 
pDevanl  ta  porte,*  r<ipondit-il,  *oii  voua  voui  taissez  compromeltrc  par  lui  aux 
IX  de  tous  les  passjiiis.' 
Aimeriex'VouB  niicux  qu'il  ftit  ici  V  demanda  Eudoxie,  arecun  sourire 
(dotieeineut  ironique  ;— 'tenez,'  continun-t-elle,  en  prenant  sur  la  cheminee 
caitc  de  visite  otii  6taient  gravcj  les  noma  et  titres  du  comte  Leon  de 
liagontier,  *il  est  venu  tout*i!i-l  hcurci  et  je  n'ai  pas  voulu  le  recevoir:  en 
u  flui»-je  coupaWe?  puis-je  empdcher  cet  eufaiil  dc  se  promener  sur  le 
terftrd  V 
'*  *  Apr^  9M  BSHduit^s  d'hier,  vous  devriez  voua  attendre  jk  sa  visite,  et 
m'^tonne  fort  que  vous  nc  I'aycz  pas  re^u,'  repn't  Momac,  qui,  en  voyant 
mmifeaitation  de  jalousie  mcnact^o  d'ltn  ^chec  coinptet,  ^voqua  machia- 
it  Je  souvenir  de  la  veille;  il  esperait  de  trouver  dans  la  rancuue 
\v  de  Flamarcil  le  pr^texte  de  querelle  aprest  Icquel  il  courait 
niai!»  lUidoxie  voulait  la  palx  a  tout  prix ;  car  I'age  de  quarante  ans  est 
pour  Id  fenimef  un  epoque  de  desarinement  for^e  ;  aussi  nVut-elle  garde 
donner  prise  aux  hostility's  jiar  des  recriminations  inopportunes. 

«*  *  AUonfl,  tie  tardez  plus,  vous  voyez  que  nous  n'avons  tort  ni  Tun  ni 
l*autr«'     Asseyez  vous  la  et  t^oyez  ainiable.     Si  vous  ne  voulez  paa  nic  lire 
un  rbnnt  de  Jocelyn,  parlez-tnoi  bieu  doucemeut,  bien  gcniinient;  vuus  aa- 
^^  ......  I'ltime  vos  paroles  plus  encore  que  les  vers  de  Laiuartinc.  D'aHIeurs 

ij,  ierment  suuflirantef  et  votre  voix  me  fuit  du  bien.' 

I  est  \c  diablc  qui  s'en  mcle,  pensa  Momac;  nujourd'hui  elle  ne  veut 
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pjii  ee  f&cKeir.  '  Jocelyu ! '  s'ecria-t'il  d'un  ton  boumi  \  *  po6«e  de  cmk 
coniititutiond  !  J'aimerais  autant  Ics  hom^lied  de  I'Abl^  Or^goire.  J*«i 
de  la  BacrisHe  sentimentalc  par  dessuB  Ub  oreilles ;  j«  ne  peux  p«s  perdre 
oiusi  ma  jcunesse.     Je  vais  acheter  dei  chevaux.* 

"  *  Ah !  voui  allez  acheter  f^en  cbevaiu ! '  ripondit  Eudoxi«,  en  suiTMit 
chaque  soubreaaut  dc  son  interlocuteur  avec  Tausu^tS  vigilante  du  p^hrur 
qui  craiut  de  voir  le  poUson  rompre  le  fU  de  ton  hame^on.  '  Comment  1m 
choisireit-vouB f  bai-hrun«  n*e*t-ce  pas?  c'est  une  belle  couleur,  ^Ugaoili  ft 
aferieuie.  Vou«  saves,  peut-^lre,  que  M.  de  Flamareil  vfot  chaugvr  in* 
voiture.  Oh!  je  mi»  6tre  tout-ft-fait  ^-l^gante,  et  vous  |MUTrea  m'aooom- 
pogner  au  boii  satw  rongir/ 

'*  •  Au  boiB  certainement,  ct  au  bal  atUBt ;  ne  auis-je  pa*  votre  chevalier  T 
reprit  le  jeune  homme^  qui^  u  la  vue  du  terrain  qu'U  perdait  k  choquo  paa, 
Ben  til  la  n^oewiit^  d'une  charge  d4ciBire»  et  appela  k  son  secours  une  irotiie 
voiattie  de  Toutrage.  *  N'allex  vous  pai  an  rout  dje  Madame  d'AlYitnaref 
Je  viens  de  la  rencoQtrer»  et  je  lui  ai  demand!  une  contre-danse.  JVap^ 
que  voui  m'en  accorderex  une  auBsi?' 

**  Malgrd  ses  efforts  pour  uc  contraindre,  Madame  de  Flamareil  sent  it 
Uhe  liirme  sous  aa  paupii^rc ;  elle  baisaa  d*&bord  la  t^te  pour  la  cachcr,  puis, 
^panchement  invalontaire  d'un  cceur  blesB^,  ou  calcul  proFond  d'un  esprit 
eoriBomm6  qui  utiliBc  tout^  m^me  lefl  Bouffrancea,  elle  releva  vur  aon  amant 
seg  yetix  humtdes,  uuxqueU  la  tristessc  pr^tait  une  Eloquence  inexpnmable. 

"  '  Edouard/  dit-cUe,  d'une  voix  briB^e,  'que  t*-ai-je  fait  if' 

"  Cvtte  question  Momac  vcnait  de  Be  Padreiser ;  car  dnna  let  ImM  IIA> 
tureUement  g6nereu8ei,  le  remordi  suit  de  pr^B  Tinaulte.  N'y  trouvanl  pti 
de  r^ponse,  il  se  eenttt  uavr6,  comme  B'il  eQt  commiB  un  parricide.  La  in- 
action, qui  jette  toujours  Ics  caract^res  indecis  a  Toppoe^  de  leurs  rfaolii" 

tioni,  fe'op^ra  aubitemenl  ot  san«  resistance .11  oublia  k  BucoeaifoQ  de 

son  oncle  et  la  dot  de  sa  future  ;  il  n'aper9Ut  ptua  que  lu  femnie  qu'il  avail 
aini^e  pendant  cinq  ans,  qu'il  aimait  encore,  qu'il  ainierait  (oujoura;  tJ  la 
vit  bcllCf  il  la  vit  jeune,  et,  en  aongeant  k  la  blesture  qu'il  venait  de  faire  ^ 
Oct  ange,  il  ne  trouva  qu'un  mot  k  lui  r^pondre  : 

*'  *  Pardonne-rooi !  * 

"  Ce  mot,  il  le  dit  4  genoux ;  et  Madame  de  Flamareil  pardonna,  car  la 
cl^mence  eat  de  la  grico  toujours,  de  rhabilet^  Bouvent.*'— ^Foi.  i.  ^.  70 
-83, 

As  Ariosto  haa  it : 

"  Moiti  consigli  delle  donne  aono 
Meglio  improviso  che  a  pcnsarvi  usdli : 
Che  questo  e  speciale  e  proprio  dono 
Fra  tantt  e  tanti  lor  dal  ciel  largiti." 

I  enc€  of  the  heroine's  victory'  is,  that  ttie 
I  dinner  party  is  reduced  to  a  t^ie^fk-t^Ie  be- 
tw-een  himself  and  the  commandant,  interrupted  only  by  a 
letter  hi  which  hh  nephew  dutifully  assures  him  of  his  unal- 
terable obedience^  aud^  at  the  same  time,  hii  uaalterablc  re- 
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Bcdution  not  to  many.  The  first  idea  suggested  by  M.  de 
Pomenart'  wrath  is^  to  wed  the  young  lady  himself:  but  her 
ooosin  Bucoeedfl  with  some  difficulty  in  pointing  out>  with 
due  gravity,  the  objections  to  such  a  step. 

"  Monuear  de  Pomenan  walked  rapidly  several  turns  in  the  room,  and 
then,  enlightened  by  a  sudden  thought, 

**  *  Commandant ! '  said  he, '  are  you  a  man  ? ' 

"  '  I  have  always  thought  so/  replied  Garnier,  with  a  heavy  laugh. 

<<  *  I  mean,  by  that,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  casting  on  his  guest  the  scru* 
tinising  look  of  a  serjeant  examining  a  recruit,  '  a  man  capable  of  under- 
taking the  conquest  of  a  lady  still  young,  amiable  and  handsome,  and  of 
sueceeding  in  a  given  time,  say  three  or  four  months? ' 

"  *  My  longest  siege  lasted  seven  months/  said  Gamier,  with  an  im- 
posing air ;  '  but  that  was  a  woman  among  ten  thousand ! ' 

*' '  This  is  a  woman  like  the  rest  of  them ;  she  does  not  choose  to  be 
abandoned  by  her  lover ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  abandon 
him!' 

*' '  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  the  officer,  whose  understanding  did  not 
march  so  rapidly  as  the  ideas  of  his  more  acute  companion. 

"  *  To  have  you  render  the  greatest  of  services  to  that  madman,  Edouard ; 
a  service  which  assuredly  I  should  not  ask  of  you,  if  I  were  only  fifty  my- 
self: carry  off  his  mistress,  that  is  all.' 

'*  *  Agreed ! '  said  Gamier,  presenting  cavalierly  his  broad  hand  to  the 
old  gentleman,  on  which  the  latter  only  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  the 
tips  of  hia  fingers,  fearing  to  feel  this  species  of  crab's  claw  shut  upon 
them. 

**  *  Good ! '  answered  he ;  '  your  confidence  re-assures  me.  I  was  like 
that  at  your  age.  Danton  was  right :  de  Vaudacey  et  toufourt  de  I'avdace : 
and  in  love  above  all.  I  had  been  thinking  of  little  Boisgontier,  whom  you 
may  know ;  but  'tis  too  young ;  a  child,  that  blushes  and  loses  his  coun- 
tenance at  every  word ;  I  tried  to  launch  him  yesterday,  and  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  cry,  or  faint  away  with  tenderness ;  while  you,  commandant, 
should  be  a  kind  of  sea-wolf.' 

"  '  A  little ! '  replied  the  other,  running  his  hand  through  his  hair,  and 
throwing  back  his  neck  at  the  same  time  as  if  to  expand  his  chest,  a  com- 
plication of  gestures  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  whenever 
his  ambition  to  play  the  part  of  a  Lovelace  was  called  into  action. 

**  *  Then  I  may  reckon  on  you  as  on  myself  ? '  demanded  Mornac's 
unde. 

"  '  A  little  better  than  on  that  skeleton  of  your  own,  you  Adonis  of  Pdre 
la  Chaise,'  thought  the  officer,  casting  on  the  little  old  man  a  look  of  wliich 
the  compassionate  expression  was  not  at  all  understood  by  its  object ;  *  I 
have  said  agreed :  consider  the  thing  as  done.' 

"  '  Hem  I '  muttered  M.  de  Pomenars  to  himself,  '  confidence  is  a  good 
thing,  but  a  little  modesty  would  do  no  harm "' 

The  bargain,  however;  is  concluded  ^  after  a  slight  demur 
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on  the  part  of  the  officer,  on  finding  that  the  proposed  lady, 
with  whose  name  he  is  not  yet  made  acquainted,  has  no  title 
to  boast  of,  he  enters  resolutely  ou  the  campaign,  urged  on 
by  the  double  motive  described  by  the  poet, 

"  Sod  bicn,  premi^rement,  ct  puia  le  ma)  d*aiitrui/' 

the  desire  of  pro\nng  to  M.  de  Ponicnaj's  his  own  redoubt- 
able qualities,  and  that  of  inflicting  a  little  bit  of  revenge  on 
the  sarcastic  Edward. 

"  Two  hours  afterwards,  tiio  drawing;- room  of  Miistres*  Lavington,  fthe 
jimflaue  an  chtipeati  caquelicot,  with  whom  the  reader  became  acquainted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  story,!  where  Madame  de  Flamareil  and  lier  bus* 
band,  a»  well  as  Edward  de  Mornac,  had  joined  the  aBsembly  a  few  nio- 
tnents  before,  witneaaed  the  arrival  of  the  two  conspirator® ;  the  eyea  of 
M.  de  Pomenars  twinkling  with  a  wicked  expression  of  malice,  his  chin 
buried  in  his  neckcloth  with  an  atr  of  Hlynesis  even  greater  than  u»iiaJ ; 
the  commandant  stiff,  warlike,  and  valiant,  as  if  on  the  point  of  chaiptig 
Al}d  el  Kader's  Arabs  at  the  head  of  his  squadron." 

The  reader,  by  this  time,  can  scarcely  be  unprepared  for 
the  terrible  denouement  which  follows*    ♦ 

"  'Tenez/  reprit  M.  de  Poraenars  lorsqu'iU  furent  arriv^a  daaB  Pautre 
salon,  *  vous  reconnaiisez  lii,  prts  du  piaoo,  le  bonnet  extravagant  de 
Mistress  Laviiigton...Eh  bieu,  voyez  vous  k  sa  droite  cetic  fciniae  eu  robe 
noire  et  en  turban  ?  Regardez,  la  voil^  que  ae  retourne.,.Aie  i  vous  me  caasd 
le  bras  1  Prenez  done  garde  1  * 

"  Le  petit  vieillard  arracha  son  coude  de  Petau  ou  le  broyait  convulstvc* 
tnent  la  main  de  I'oflScier,  en  regardant  celui-ci  d'un  air  piteusement 
^bahi. 

"  'Tenez-voua  beaucoup  a  me  prouver  que  vous  avcz  un  poignet  de  fer  ?* 
lui  dit-il :  '  inalheureusement.  je  ne  peui  piis  en  dire  autaut  de  niea  09. 
Quelle  freniVie  aoudalne  t  est-ce  d'Alger  que  vous  avcz  apport^  ce  tem|)^ 
rament  Africain?* 

*' '  Vous  dites  que  c'est  lA  la  feminc^  dont  votre  neveu  est  amourcux  ?* 
dcmanda  Gamier  d'une  voix  entrecoupcic,  et  il  ae  p&ssa  la  main  sur  le  front 
pour  en  essuyer  la  sucur  soudaine. 

"  '  Ellc-m^rae/  rdpoudit  Mons.  dc  Pomcnars,  qui  continuait  de  se  frottrr 
le  coude  J  •  moderez  vos  transports,  et  attendei-moi  ISt ;  je  vaia  nf^^^ijcur 
votre  presentation/ 

*'  A  ces  mot^  W  vieillard  fit  un  paa  eti  av&nt»  niais  U  w:  aentit  clou^  lur 
place  par  la  main  du  chef  d'escaAiron.  '  Je  me  pr^'senterai  moi-m^me/  dit 
ce  dernier,  dont  la  figure  tlamboyalt  comme  uiie  eom5te  ;  et  \\  traver«a  le 
ikilun  d'un  pas  qui.  suns  le  tapis,  cdt  6branlc-  le  parquet.  Feuill^titnt  avec 
nonchalance  uue  partition  ouvvrte  sur  le  piano,  Madame  de  Flnmarcil  ne  |r 
vit  pas  tenir  :  avant  d'avoir  reconnu  I'homme  qui  lu;  penchait  vert*  cU«v 
conuue  pour  la  saluer,  elle  re^ut,  h  bout  portant^  ces  paroles^  qu'un  loup, 
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ou  lee  aiiimaui  pv laient,  n'eut  paa  |)ronoii94k*9  d'une  fa^on  plus 

** '  ^i  /#  «>«  me^rt  pa$  fen  dH'iendrai  follt !  Je  voU  avec  plaisir  qui- 
Toils  a'Hts  a\  foUe  ni  morte/ 

"  EutSoxie  tressuiUnit.  se  retourtiA*  et  Be  ren versa  h.  demi  sar  le  piano, 
comttie  si  quelqae  cho.^e  invisible  I'eut  frappee.  Dans  cc  tnouvcment  ses 
doigu,  en  &'accrochant  aux  touches  tlu  clavier,  leur  firent  rendrc  uoe  Kar^ 
laooitf  qu'il  e6t  ^t^  fort  diflicile  de  noter,  et  qui  se  perdit  beurei3«ement  au 
iniliev  du  limit  du  rout, 

'• '  Eti*e  !  voas  ne  ra'attendiez  pas/  dit  Gamier,  da  ton  dont  Othello  dit, 
Dt^d^one  avez  vqus  pri^  cette  nuit  i  Uq  aalon  est  pour  une  femme  du 
monde,  ee  qo'cst  pour  un  homme  le  terrain  d'un  duel ;  il  faut  vaincrc  tm 
mourtr  %ur  place.  Kn  face  d'unc  apparition  plus  effrayante  que  celle  d'un 
rcvenant.  Madame  de  Flaroareil  s'afl'emoit  aur  ses  gcnoux  flechissants, 
dompta  Tcmotiun  de  son  corsage*  puis,  ian^ant  tout  autour  d'elle  un  regard 
rapide,  tniprimasur  ses  traits  dociles^  par  une  pu issance  de  volonte presque 
iqu«,  Tair  calmc  tt  gracteux  avec  lequel^  dans  un  autre  moment,  elle  eut 
roeilli  Ics  complimens  d'un  homme  de  aa  societu  habituelle. 
**  *  M,  de  Flaniarell  eat  ici/  dit  elle  d'une  voix  basse,  mais  distincte, 
*••  Est-ce  loi  qui  vou&  fait  peur,  ou  M.  dc  Moniac  ?*  r^pondit  Tofficier, 
fB  hii  ploogcant  dans  les  yeux  un  regard  furibond. 

Endaxiip  sentit  une  rougcur  ardente  s'etalcr  sur  son  pHle  visage,  et  se 

icha  eomme  pour  regarder  son  bracelet,  qu'etle  fetgnit  de  fermer.     Un 

(t  apr^,  lor«qu'elle  releva  la  t^te»  son  front  ^tait  calm^  de  nouvcau, 

jeux  et  ses  l^vres  soarraient.     'Theodule/  dit  die  avec  un  accent  p^- 

ftrant»  '  autrefois  vousC'tiez  un  homme  d'honneur/ 

Les  deux  anciens  amans  se  contemplereitt  un  instant  en  silence,  ^tudi- 
ant  plus  attentiveraent  qu'ils  ne  Tavaient  fait  jusqu'alors  lea  cliangemens 
op^T^s  en  eux  par  dix  ann^'es  de  st*pai*atioiK  Quoiqu'on  put^se  dire  de  la 
pn^codt^  du  d^clin  chez  les  ferames,  Madame  de  Flamareil  sortit  victorieuse 
de  cet  eiLBmen,  et  parut  au  commandant  aussi  belle  qu'aux  jours  oili  elle 
£*appeUait  pour  loi  seal :  Elisc  — 

•*  En  face  dc  cettc  rayonnante  infidi^le,  le  chef  dVscadron  sentit,  ma'gr^ 
.colore,  un  ^blouissement  involontaire.   Hn  revanche^  rimpression  qu'eJIe* 
froe  re^ut  fut  fort  difft-rcnte.     A  la  vue  de  la  figure  enflammfie  et  du  co- 
cmboopoint  qui  avaient  remplnrt-  la  p&leur  sentiraentale  et  la  tournure 
;<$e  de  I'ancien  lieutenant  du  septiemo  chasseurs,  elle  se  demanda  par 
le  indigne  I&chete  de  son  caeur  elle  avail  pu  aimer  cette  mani^re  de 
mr-major.     Le  r^sultat  de  cette  mutuelle  coraparaison  fut  instantan^e. 
M  aentant  pris  de  revenir  amoureux  comme  autrefois,  Gamier  eprouva 
in  »urcro1t  de  fureur,  en  partiedirig^econtre  lui-m^me,  tandisque  la  lenime 
)e  quarante  ans  dissimuta  sous  un  redoublement  de  douceur  conciliante  fa 
^Ibiine  eubtte  que  lui  inspirait  la  vue  de  son  ancien  adorsteur." 

Tlie  reader  may  imagine  the  tremendous  scene  which  poor 
Eudoxie  has  to  imdergo  with  her  former  lover,  whom  the 
very  exceas  of  wTath  supplies  with  a  sarcastic  eloquence  above 
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the  ordinary  compass  of  his  mother-wit.  He  contrives  to 
throw  the  sharpest  sting  into  the  end  of  his  philippic^  by  in- 
forming her  of  the  contemplated  marriage  of  De  Momac^ 
and  sends  her  fainting  from  the  room. 

The  astonishment  of  old  M.  de  Pomenars^  who  sees  this 
scene  from  a  distance  without  in  the  least  comprehending  it, 
is  amusing  enough. 

"  '  Is  this  the  fashion,  among  the  Bedouins,  of  presenting  one's  B«lf  to  a 
lady  \rhom  one  has  never  seen  ?'  said  he  to  himself  in  his  profound  stupe- 
faction ;  *  of  what  wild  elephant  have  I  made  myself  the  comae  ?' 

**  Unahle  to  resolve  these  questions  hy  himself,  the  old  gentleman  waited 
until  he  saw  Gamier  alone,  and  then  hastened  to  rejoin  him. 

"  '  Glory  to  you,  commandant !'  said  he  with  an  astonished  air ;  '  is  this 
the  way  you  tame  the  Arabs  i* 

"  *  Would  to  God  I  had  to  do  with  an  Arab !'  replied  the  soldier,  grasping 
energetically  the  hilt  of  his  sabre. 

" '  I  must  confess  that  all  this  is  utterly  beyond  my  comprehension,'  said 
M.  de  Pomenars,  in  utter  amazement. 

"  Instead  of  answering  him,  the  commandant  extended  his  arm,  and 
swallowed  at  a  gulp  a  glass  of  lemonade  from  the  plateau,  handed  to  him 
by  a  servant.  Having  thus  applied  a  remedy  to  a  slight  strangulation,  oo-> 
cg^ioned  by  his  wrath,  he  was  on  the  point  of  unbosoming  himself  entirely ; 
but  how  was  he  to  punish  Eudocia  without  relating  the  history  of  Eliae,  and 
consequently  standing  by  his  own  avowal  in  the  position  of  a  forgotten  lover? 
Gamier  hesitated  a  moment  between  the  fear  of  being  laughed  at»  and 
the  desire  of  giving  vent  to  one  of  the  most  violent  fits  of  anger  he  had  ever 
experienced ;  for  he  could  not  pardon  Madame  de  Flamareil  for  not  having 
fulfilled  her  engagement  by  dying  afler  their  separation.  For  ten  yean 
that  imaginary  decease  had  been  his  chagrin,  his  remorse,  his  undying 
worm,  to  use  his  own  language ;  and  although  he  did  not  venture  to  make 
such  a  confession  to  himself,  his  heart  felt  at  times  a  proud  pleasure  in  al- 
lowing the  worm  to  gnaw  it.  Every  time  that  he  grew  tender  at  the  recol- 
lection of  his  dear  defunct,  the  glance  which  he  suffered  to  rest  on  living 
womankind  had  something  more  royally  exterminating  in  its  expression.... 

"  Gamier  determined  then  to  keep  his  secret  to  himself;  but  in  taking 
this  resolution,  to  which  he  was  prompted  in  the  first  place  by  his  vanity, 
he  attributed  his  own  conduct,  as  people  usually  do,,  to  a  more  generous 
motive. 

"  *  She  has  appealed  to  my  honour :  I  will  be  silent :  my  vengeance  shall 
be  noble,  but  not  the  less  overwhelming.' 

"  *  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  into  the  secret  of  the  proverb  which 
you  have  beeii  playing  V  continued  M.  de  Pomenars,  as  he  saw  the  officer 
absorbed  in  these  reflections,  which  cast  a  savage  shade  over  his  broad 
countenance. 

"  '  Rira  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier,'  replied  he,  smiling  much  in  the  same 
manner  u  aq^other  might  have  gnashed  hit  teeth • *I  can  give  you 
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ao  explaiMition ;  but  the  marriage  shall  take  place,  if  Satan  were  to  oppose 
it  in  penoin.    I  take  all  on  myself.' " 

Somewhat  subjugated  by  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  of- 
ficer's mamier^  M.  de  Pomenars  determines  to  wait  a  little 
longer  for  the  result. 

But  another  week's  breathing-time^  thus  afforded  to  the 
heroine,  su£Bces  for  the  development  of  a  series  of  the  most 
masterly  counterplots.  The  mother  of  la  future^  Madame  de 
F^tBserot,  is  won  over  to  a  state  of  the  most  confidential  friend- 
ship :  a  strong  diversion  is  operated  by  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  a  M.  d'Alignier,  a  cousin  of  Madame  de  Flamareil's, 
'^millionnaire,  et  plus  noble  que  le  roi/'  as  a  fires  h  candidate 
for  the  hand  of  Loide :  and  lastly,  the  Afiican  hero  himself 
returns  fi:x)m  Hdvre,  whither  he  has  gone  post-haste  on  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  an  uncle  of  some  value,  whom 
he  finds  at  breakfast,  ^^  eating  his  eighth  dozen  of  oysters.^' 

« '  Bravo,  yomig  man,'  said  M«  de  Pomenars,  '  you  have  found  your 
master.  A  few  days  ago  Edouard  sets  out,  resolute  as  a  Spartan,  and  returns 
withoat  his  shield ;  and  now,  you  are  despatched  some  two  hundred  miles 
on  a  fool's  errand.  A  capital  trick  !  and  which,  hy  the  way,  will  teach  you 
not  to  believe  so  readily  in  the  death  of  uncles,  commandant.  Come,  since 
active  soldiers  lay  down  their  arms,  I  see  that  the  last  hope  of  victory  is  in 
the  Invalids ' 

*'  An  boor  afterwards,  M.  de  Pomenars,  his  eye  brighter,  his  whole  bear- 
ing gayer  and  more  alert  than  ever,  announced  himself  at  the  door  of  Madame 
de  Pomenars.  At  the  sight  of  the  man  whom  she  hated  worse  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world,  the  commandant  Gamier  only  excepted,  the  lady  rose  with 
the  affectation  of  a  most  graceful  eagerness,  and  herself  reached  him  a  chair." 

We  wish  we  could  transfer  to  our  pages  the  capital  scene 
which  ensues,  in  which  the  old  gentleman,  beginning  the  in- 
terview with  a  sort  of  diplomatic  frankness,  constituting  him- 
self the  lady's  parental  friend  and  adviser,  recommending  her 
to  abandon  Edouard  with  grace  before  the  inevitable  event  of 
her  own  abandonment  by  him — painting  in  seductive  colourF 
the  charms  of  a  more  delicate  and  sentimental  intimacy  be- 
tween beings  better  fitted  to  comprehend  one  another — is 
seduced,  step  by  step,  into  one  of  those  positions  in  which 

''  To  turn  the  rein  were  sin  and  shame, 
To  fight  were  wondrous  peril." 

*'  En  voyant  le  chemin  ou  s'engageait  le  vieillard  toujours  vert,  Madame 
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di  Flamareil  se  rassit  doucement,  comme  si  I'insidicnse  Eloquence  despatolet 
q-i'vlle  venait  d'entendre  I'eiit  fuscin^  eB.d^pit  d'elle-m^me. 
"  <  Ces  reflexions  sont  trop  vraieo,'  dit-elle  avec  un  accent  m^ancolique 

*  Toilili  comme  souvent  nous  autres  pauvres  femmes,  nous  gAtons  notre  vie 
d'une  mani^re  irreparable/ 

"  '  Irreparable !'  s'^cria  M.  de  Pomenars  avec  une  cbaleur  juvenile  :  '  k 
votre  age,  peut-il  exister  quelque  cbose  d 'irreparable?  II  n'est  aucune 
blessure  que  le  temps  ne  ferme,  aucune  douleur  qu'il  ne  console.' 

"  'Le  temps !'  r^p^ta  Eudoxie  en  secouant  tristement la  t6te. 

•(  (  Ou  remMe  plus  prompt  et  plus  efficace,  les  charmes  d*une  aflfectidi 
nouvelle,'  reprit  le  vieillard  d'une  petite  voix  douce  comme  le  sifflement 
d'une  couleuvre. 

"  Le  regard  d 'Eudoxie  quitta  le  plafond,  et  descendit  sur  lui  aussi  douce- 
ment  que  se  pose  une  colombe. 

"'Acbevez  votre  confession,' lui  dit-elle  avec  un  sourire  encbanteur: 

*  r^pondez  moi :  est-ce  uniquement  par  int^r^t  pour  M.  de  Momac  que  vous 
tenez  tant  k  ce  mariage  ? ' 

«*  A-t-elle  en  vie  de  se  moquer  de  moi,  pensa  M.  de  Pomenars,  oubien  ai- 
je  tort  en  refusant  de  comprendre  un  langage  dont  j'aurais  terriblement  tire 
parti  il  y  a  seulement  cinq  on  six  ans  ?  Mais  apr^s  tout,  si  c'est  un  pi^, 
qu'est-ce  que  je  risque?  et  si  elle  est  de  bonne  foi,  ce  qui  est  possible  k  la 
rigueur,  pourquoi  feindrais-je  une  intelligence  impolie  ? 

'< '  Si  j'avais  un  autre  motif,  me  le  pardonneriez  voua  ?'  r^pondit  il  alors, 
entraine  hors  des  limites  de  sa  prudence  ordinaire. 

"  *  Pour  pardonner,  il  faudrait  connattre  Toffense/  reprit  Eudoxie,  en 
veloutant  encore  I'aimant  de  sa  prunellc. 

•*  M.  de  Pomenars  he^ita,  comme  un  initie  aux  myst^res  de  la  franc- 
roa9onnerie,  k  qui  Ton  ordonne  de  sauter  pieds  nus  sur  un  parquet  heriss^ 
de  clous,  sans  qu'il  sacbe  si  ces  clous  sont  de  feutre  ou  de  fer.  A  la  fin 
la  vanite  Temporta  sur  le  defiance. 

"  *  Vous  voulez  connattre  TofTense  qui  j'ai  commise,  et  je  lis  dans  vos 
yeux  que  vous  I'avez  d6j^  devin^e,'  s'^cria-t-il  d'une  voix  pathetique.  *  Ma 
raison  pour  marier  Edouard,  c'est  que  depuis  long-terns  son  bonheur 
m'importune :  c'est  que  je  suis  jaloux  de  lui.' 

"  *  Jaloux  !*  dit  Eudoxie,  d'une  voix  de  syr^ne :  *  il  me  semblait  que  pour 
etre  jaloux,  il  fallait  d'  abord  £tre  amoureux.' 

"'Etsijel'etais?' 

"  «  De  moi  ?' 

"  *  De  vous.' 

"  '  Quelle  ironie !' 

**  *  Dites  quelle  v^rit^,'  s'^cria  le  vieillard,  exalte  par  son  succ^,  en 
faisant  vibrer  le  plus  possible  sa  petite  voix  ftliee. 

"  Madame  de  Flamareil  retira  sa  main,  que  son  nouvel  adorateur  venait 
de  saisir,  et  se  penchant  vers  la  cheminee  elle  sonna.  A  ce  geste,  M.  de 
Pomenars  8'eian9a  de  son  fautcuil,  en  se  disant  avec  emotion,  *  Va-t-elle  me 
faire  Jeter  par  la  fenetre  ?' 
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**«  IVi^renes  ^U  Oc  Flamareil  dc  la  visile  de  M,  d^  I'pmenars,*  dtt  Ea- 
ioxif  lu  domestique ;  puts,  tortqu'il  edt  refermd  Ixi  pcftc^  cfrlle  se  leva  ct 
Cont0Oiplft  un  instant  1e  petit  vietllard^  qui  se  tciiait  au.^uilieu  du  sMoD 
ImmoUile  et  muvt,  comme  ti  qudque  i^e  mairaiEante  I'eatTrapp^  de  m 
bd^elte. 

"  *  Je  rou«  doU  dei  remerdmens/  lui  dit-olle  avec  une  raineris'd'autant 
phta  poignanlp»  (|u'tdl«  Bemblail  chercher  i\  se  contetiir  :  *  j'etais  souffrairte  : 
Toua  4tei  vC'jJU,  et  voua  m'avez  gueric  :  il  y  a  bieii  long  temps  que  Jti^Vgi 
paas^  line  lieure  autdi  amuAante.  Quant  k  I'objet  de  votre  visitc,  voici-mir 
irponse.  Puisqtie  vons  m'aimez,  tous  comprondrvz  qu'im  autre  puiss9 
avoir  auaai  de  lattachenient  pour  moi,  et  vous  me  pardonnerez  mon  mau- 
vsii  goAt,  si  je  voxm  avoiie  que  Je  tiens  plus  ft  une  jeime  aoiitie  qu1i  une 
pftttian  .  .  .  patriarcnle/ 

••  Apre«  avoir  coiflc  M.  de  PomenarA  de  ce  dcrnTcr  mot,  propre  a  lui 
rappelier  1*  humble  retenue  qui  sied  au  vieit  age,  Madame  de  Flamareil  lui 
fil  one  T^v^ence  dont  la  grace  egalalt  I'ironie,  et  sortit  du  salon. 

•**E*chec  et  mat!*  se  dil  le  vieillard,  en  le  raraejant  tranqiiillemcut. 
^Parblcu!  voili  une  maitrea«e  femme.  A  trcnto  am,  Jen  auruii  6l6 
amvureux  fou.  Je  comprends  maiotenant  que  cc  pauvre  Edouard  ac  soit 
\am6  emmailloter,  et  que  le  gros  commandant  arrive  du  Havre:  inai*  je 
lui  prouverala  qu'on  ne  ricntpos  k  bout  dc  moi  comme  de  cee  deox  enfaiis/  " 


He  has  a  last  card  to  play — the  husband*  That  gentleman 
has  not  hitherto  appeared  to  us  either  in  a  very  important  or 
very  favourable  light.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  man  of  cha- 
racter and  decision,  although  not  over-anxious  to  interfere  in 
mattcFRj  which,  he  has  learnt  by  degrees,  after  the  true 
Puritaan  lesson,  concern  him  less  than  any  man*  Enamoured 
enough  of  his  wii'e.  at  one  time  to  have  risked  his  life  against 
the  military  coxcomb  at  Lyons — enough  to  have  been  tempted 
more  than  once  to  kill  himself  or  her — he  has  been  gmdually 
turned,  by  a  course  of  dexterous  and  persevering  domestic 
mismanagement,  into  as  complaisant  and  indifferent  a  partner 
as  any  Jemme  de  quarimte  ans  could  desire.  To  use  his  own 
expression,  he  has  found  out,  that  "  to  pin  his  love  or  his 
honour  to  a  woman's  robe  is  an  inexcusable  puerility  :**  he 
has  therefore  taken  his  honour  into  his  own  keeping  to  be 
more  sure  of  retaining  it,  and  replaced  love  by  ambition.  He 
baa  a  place  under  govcmment^whcther  he  shall  keep  it  or 
not  depends  on  keeping  his  seat  in  the  chamber — and  his 
sent  in  the  chamber  depends  on  some  dozen  provincial  votes 
which  M.  de  Pomenars  has  at  his  disposal ;  but  this,  of  course, 
\i  be  a  mere  piece  of  satire,  in  a  countrj*  where  the  im- 
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penetrable  safrgoafd  of  the  ballot  is  thrown  romid  the  con- 
science of  thv  elector. 

To  him'- therefore,  the  uncle  addresses  himself  b  Buch  a 
mariner  as' {o  be  easily  understood,  and  leaves  it  in  his  charge 
to  brfeak  through  whatever  obatacles  may  interfere  in  the  way 
of. jus  nephew^s  marriage.  Fighting  foot  by  foot  against  such 
■tc<i"ible  odtU  with  all  the  resources  of  her  genius,  poor  Eu- 
dociaj  like  the  great  Napoleon,  has  much  ado  in  resolving 
v'on  the  dignified  resource  of  abdication.  It  takes  many  pages 
*.  *  to  describe  her  despair,  her  agitation^  her  conflicts,  subsiding 
at  last  into  a  state  of  tender,  self-satistied  composure ;  her 
admirable  method  of  convincing  herself  that  she  alone  is  the 
injured  party,  whose  misfortune  it  is  never  to  have  been  ud» 
derstood  by  any  of  the  masculine  hearts  which  have  at 
various  times  been  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  her's,  that  of 
Edouurd  not  excepted. 

Her  decision  is  accelerated  by  the  sage  conviction  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  keep  her  lover  from  marrying  some  aiw, 
even  should  she  continue  to  forbid  his  present  engagement ; 
and  her  chagrin  at  seeing  the  aforesaid  lover,  "  par  une  de  ces 
**  reactions  familieTcs  a  son  caractere,"  dancing,  most  rebel- 
liously,  in  the  middle  of  an  assembly,  where  she  reads  in 
every  eye  that  malicious  commiseration  which  the  world 
awards  to  ladies  for  whom  the  saddest  of  coming  events — 
abandonment — already  casts  its  shadow  before.  Accordingly, 
she  summons  him  to  a  last  interview,  in  which  she  contrives 
to  throw  upon  htm,  as  dexterously  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  part  of  amant  congHi4,  She  adopts  the 
prudent  measure  of  a  temporary  retreat,  with  her  husband,  to 
a  family  chateau  in  the  Pyrenees ;  and,  two  months  after- 
wards, Mornac  marries  Mademoiselle  Loide  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Germain  des  Pr&. 

A  few  weeks  have  passed,  and  our  acquaintances  are  reas- 
sembled in  the  balUrooni  of  a  friend  of  both  the  contracting 
parties,  near  Paris:  Edouard  and  his  pretty  bride;  M.  da 
Pomenars  ;  and  the  commandant,  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
Algiers,  without  ha\ing  conquered  even  the  shadow  of  a 
duchess  or  nuirchiouess,  and  professing  the  most  ferocious 
atheism  in  matters  of  sentiment.  The  young  husband  '  ^ 
a  fit  of  the  darkest  possible  spirits,  meditating  most  uxii 
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fully  on  his  absent  love^  dying  of  consumption  or  gastrite  at 
Bariiges^ — a  melancholy  increased  by  the  remembrance  that 
this  very  summer  evening  is  the  anniversary  of  his  first  in- 
troduction to  her.  GFarnier^  who  continues  to  receive  his 
confidences  on  this  interesting  topic,  has  his  own  secret  at 
the  very  tip  of  his  tongue,  requiring  the  whole  efibrt  of  his 
amomr  propre  to  keep  it  in  proper  custody,  when  both  are 
startled  by  the  announcement  of  Madame  de  FlamareiL 

"  Led  by  her  hasband,  who  seemed  to  haye  redoubled  his  attentions 
towards  her — dressed  with  that  simple  and  noble  elegance,  of  which  the 
moat  refined  coquetry  alone  possesses  the  secret — more  beautiful,  more 
tedacing,  more  enchanting  than  ever — exhibiting,  in  shorty  in  her  whole 
appearance,  a  sort  of  marvellous  restoration,  fit  to  render  the  waters  of 
Bardges  as  renowned  as  the  fallen  Fountain  of  Youth — Eudocia  advanced 
dowly,  receiving  with  grace  the  marked  attention  which  greeted  her  on  all 
aides,  and  took  possession  of  the  room,  so  to  speak,  with  the  majestic 
of  a  queen  ascending  her  throne.  She  anticipated  the  salute  of 
de  Passerot,  paid  Loide  a  few  easy  compliments  on  her  marriage, 
exchanged  a  few  words  of  the  most  exquisite  irony  with  M.  de  Pomenars, 
who,  unable  to  keep  up  a  quarrel  with  so  much  wit  and  so  much  charac- 
ter, had  pressed  forward  among  the  first  to  flutter  around  her :  finally, 
paaaing  by  the  ottoman  on  which  Garnier  and  Momac  were  seated  in 
a  kind  of  sullen  stupefaction,  she  let  one  glance  &11  on  them — a  single 
glance  for  both— but  a  glance  so  calm,  so  cold,  so  abstracted,  so  replete 
with  indifference  and  forgetfulness,  that  the  two  men  felt  oppressed,  as  if 
the  heavy  lid  of  a  coffin  had  sunk  over  their  foreheads." 

At  the  moment  when  Madame  de  Flamareil  makes  her 
triumphal  entry,  young  De  Boisgontier,  another  recent  arrival 
from  the  Pyrenees,  is  seen  escaping  by  another  door.  This 
excites  the  suspicions  of  Pomenars  and  Gamier,  who  track 
the  youthful  enthusiast  to  a  balcony  of  the  house,  where  they 
find  him  with  his  arms  crossed,  his  eyes  raised  in  profound 
contemplation  of  the  starry  zone  above  him. 

"  The  commandant  uttered  a  cry  as  abrupt  as  the  neighing  of  a  horse. 
'  Ah !  you  love  the  stars  I  but  there  are  stars  and  stars.  Tell  me  first,  do 
you  love  them  all,  or  one  in  particular  ? ' 

"  '  All  would  be  too  many,'  answered  Boisgontier,  in  that  tone  of  rail- 
lery under  which  exalted  spirits  seek  to  protect  their  enthusiasm  from  the 
intrusions  of  the  vulgar.  '  One  star  is  enough  for  man,  as  one  heaven  is 
enough  for  earth.' 

"  '  Peste !  what  poetry !  Is  it  a  strophe  of  Victor  Hugo  ?'  demanded 
M.  de  Pomenars,  who,  understanding  nothing  of  the  officer's  knowing 
look,  fancied  that  the  inquiry  was  proceeding  rather  circuitously. 
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"  '  Victor  Hugo !  a  great  poet,  a  very  great  poet  assuredly ;  and  I  was 
long  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  him.  But  now  I  prefer  Lamartine.  La- 
martine  is  the  poet  of  the  heart,'  replied  the  young  Boisgontier,  in  a  dog- 
matical  tone. 

"  Garnier  suflfered  a  long,  low  whistle  to  escape  between  his  thick  mou- 
staches ;  then,  without  more  questioning,  he  turned  his  back  on  hu  asto- 
nished companions,  and  darted  through  the  crowd  like  a  shuttlecock,  until 
he  alighted  in  the  ottoman,  where  Momac  remained  seated,  as  immove- 
able as  an  Egyptian  sphinx. 

"  '  Brother,'  said  he, '  give  me  your  hand,  and  away  with  your  melan- 
choly fit ;  women  are  not  worth  growing  thin  for :  I  acted  that  part  too 
long  myself.  Come,  morbleu!  shake  yourself,  and  drink  this  glass  of 
punch.  We  were  brothers,  I  tell  you,  before  we  were  cousins  :  do  you 
understand  me?' 

"  '  Not  the  least  in  the  world,'  replied  Edouard,  pushing  back  the  glass. 

"  '  And  at  this  moment  we  have  both  a  younger  brother,  who  has  paid 
you  back  what  I  owe  you.     Do  you  understand  ?' 

"'Not  a  bit  better.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  since  you  force  a  man  to  speak  plain,  my  name  is  Mon- 
dayi  your  name  is  Tuesday,  and  little  Boisgontier's  name  b  Wednesday. 
Do  you  know  what  I  mean  now  ?' 

"  '  I  know  that  Robinson  Crusoe's  savage  was  called  Friday.  What 
rigmarole  are  you  repeating  there  ? ' 

"  '  You  have  reason  to  flatter  yourself  that  your  head  is  unusually  thick. 
I  tell  you,  since  one  must  explain  everything — ' 

"  Gamier  emptied  his  glass  of  punch  at  a  draught,  and  bent  himself 
to  reach  Edouard's  ear. 

"  '  I  tell  you  that  Elise  and  Eudoxie  are  one  and  the  same  woman,  and 
that  little  Boisgontier  is  the  successor  of  both  of  us!'* 

"  Edouard,  who  had  become  very  pale  during  this  awful  revelationf 
staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of  his 
uncle,  who  happened  to  pass  behind  him. 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  ? '  asked  he. 

"  '  Nothing !  a  matter  of  five  minutes,'  replied  Garnier.  '  You  feel  a 
sort  of  strangulation,  do  you  not  ?  I  know  what  it  is  :  drink  this  glass  of 
lemonade.' 

"  While  Edouard  drank  with  the  docility  of  a  patient,  the  commandant 
briefly  recounted  the  new  kind  of  trilogy,  of  which  Madame  de  Flamareil 
was  the  heroine. 

•  *••««* 

"  '  You  are  wrong,'  said  the  old  man,  imposing  silence  on  the  com- 
mandant, whose  history,  towards  the  close  of  it,  began  to  be  vested  in 
rather  disrespectful  language  towards  the  lady.  '  With  what  do  you  reproach 
her?  with  having  forgotten  you?  But  have  you  been  faithful  to  her? 
With  not  having  died  for  y ou  ?  But  have  you  paid  her  that  compliment? 
....  Je  vous  dis,  moi,  que  c'est  1^  nne  femme  tres  aimable,  tr^  spirituelle, 
r^s  distingu^e,  ct  qui  me  rappelle  tout  It,  fait  cette  rose  de  la  fable  Persanne* 
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doot  le  purftjro  se  rommonique  h  tout  ce  qui  en  approche  .,..,.  Cest  de 
miiniTUT  que  vous  lui  devez  tou&»  et  noa  unc  rancune  brutale. 
II  Mt  bapossible  ile  rnlcux  comprcndre  la  vie  quelle  ne  le  tatt,  et  je  buIs 
tear  qu'ellc  ira  fttoai  jusqu'a  la  da,  rattachant  courageusemirnt  chaque  fil 
qui  se  brisCj  sr  mtxJifiant  selon  la  n^'cesslt^,  souraise  a  toules  les  loia 
ivellcfl  que  le  progrc*  dc  J*age  lai  impoaera  encore.  Aujourd'hui  die 
I'adonne  4  lVnseigiieroca( :  que  peut  faire  de  rnteux  uae  fcmme  de  qua- 
lms f  Plus  tard  cUc  s'appUquere  h  la  religion,  et  nous  la  verrona 
line  de  charit6  en  1846.  Chftrmabte  femme  !  jc  vous  le  r^p^te,  si  je  nVvaia 
le  cinquantc  ftns«  inoi  qui  voua  parle«  jc  vou5  jure  que  je  ferais  mes 
pour  gagner  aussi  moQ  t^toile ! ' "—  fV.  i.  ^xzje  ]  70, 

We  retained  so  ag^rceable  an  impression  of  the  pleasure 
wliich  La  Femme  de  Quarante  Ans  had  afforded  us,  whea 
we  met  with  it  by  accidcot  some  time  ago^  that  we  were 

luccd  into  making  acquaintance  with  the  remainder  of  the 
which  the  author  has  now  published  together  in  two 
Tolumes,  under  the  title  of  Le  Nceud  Gordien,  of  which  we 
not  clever  enough  to  conjectiu-c  the  import.    Without  ex- 
ires&iDg  ourselves  positively  disappointed,  we  cannot  think 
them  at  all  equal  to  his  first  performance.     They  evince  talent 
undoubtedly ;  but  they  border  too  much  on  the  vulgar  style  of 
^jnodtirn  French  romance  to  suit  our  taste.     Tliere  is  an  affec- 
tAtion  of  causticity  running  through  the  whole,  which  becomes 
tiresome  from  its  sameness ;  and  this  particularly  in  the  de- 
ineation  of  the  female  characters,  which,  without  one  excep- 
tion, ru^  worthless  and  heartless  as  ever  misog)^li8t  invented. 
The  heroes,  too,  have  a  sameness  of  physiognomy,  being  all 
cither  gallant  and  foolisli,  or   sarcastic  and  misanthropic  | 
and  duels  and  intrigues,  and  strange  revenges  of  unimagi- 
nible  refinement  or  monstrosity,  sum  up  the  contents  of  each 
narrative. 

M.  De  Bernard,  however,  is  not  at  all  successful  as  a  caterer 
of  such  delicacies ;  his  attempts  in  the  line  of  humour  are  by 
far  his  best  \  and  the  most  amusing  of  these  stories,  after  that 
which  wc  have  abridged  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and 
possibly  spoilt  in  the  abridgement,  is  that  entitled,  *^  Un  Acie 
de  VcrlUy'*  which  narrates  certain  passages  in  the  domestic 
life  df  Harmodius  Dambergcac,  ci-devant  republican  student 
and  *cape-grace,  and  now,  by  virtue  of  the  Barricades,  sous- 
{iref^  in  a  dull  southern  department,  and  married  to  a  silly 
wife  belonging  to  the  provincial  nobility  of  that  region :  un- 
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der  the  influence  of  which  causes,  he  has  mounted  a  bust  of 
Louis  Philippe  on  his  study-table,  inserted  a  portrait  of  the 
same  gracious  sovereign  in  the  lid  of  his  snufif-box,  goes  to 
mass  with  great  decency,  and  is  extremely  afironted  by  the 
negligence  of  the  engraver  in  forgetting  to  print  his  name 
with  a  small  d  and  an  apostrophe.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  some  of  his  tribulations  from  the  pride  of  the  neigh- 
bouring aristocracy.  The  relator  is  an  old  college  companion 
of  the  ex-democrat,  who  has  come  to  pay  him  a  visit  for  the 
first  time  in  his  new  position. 

**  I  had  sent  my  luggage  to  the  Sous-Prefecture,  where  I  was  now  a 
visitor;  and  being  in  consequence  the  first  comer  at  the  ball,  I  had  the 
amusement,  sometimes  diverting  enough,  of  watching  the  arrival  of  the 
guests.  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  lady  of  Harmodius  had  not  been 
too  satirical  in  her  descriptions.  In  this  assembly,  composed  entirely  of 
emphySt  of  the  government,  indwtrieh,  and  members  of  la  petitt  hour' 
geoUie,  all  in  their  best  or  rather  their  Sunday  dresses,  for  the  severity  of 
the  Sous-pr^fet  in  the  matters  of  etiquette  was  well  known,  there  was  more 
than  one  ridiculous  physiognomy,  unmanageable  figure,  and  monstrous 
costume ;  but,  afUr  all,  where  are  these  not  to  be  found?  Madame  Damber- 
geac  received  and  returned  the  salutations  of  each  visitor  with  that  air  of 
nonchalance  and  haughtiness  which  had  struck  me  at  first  sight  in  her 
countenance,  and  did  the  honours  of  her  drawing-room  as  though  she  would 
willingly  have  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  nine'tenths  of  the  people  whom 
she  had  invited. 
"  *  Madame  Capricard,'  announced  the  servant  at  the  door. 
"At  this  name,  and  at  sight  of  the  huge  bedizened  Bayadere  who  wr^ 
gled  into  the  room  with  the  most  wonderful  contortions,  by  way  of  saluting 
her  hostess,  the  eyes  of  Madame  Dambergeac  sought  for  mine,  and  we  ex- 
changed a  smile  which  would  have  thrown  the  resplendent  notaress  into 

fits,  could  she  by  possibility  have  guessed  its  meaning 

"  '  You  will  see  that  they  do  not  intend  to  come,'  said  a  rough  voice  at 
my  ear,  in  a  tone  of  ill-humour. 

"  I  turned  round  and  perceived  Harmodius ;  he  was  looking  towards  the 
door,  and,  at  each  fresh  arrival,  biting  his  lips  with  an  expression  of  con- 
centrated spite. 
*•  *  Who  do  not  mean  to  come  ? '  asked  I,  innocently. 
"  *  Their  high  mightinesses,  the  Vidames  and  Barons  de  C — ,  the  Gi- 
nevrys,  the  Du  Dressants,  the  Malescards,  and  their  dames :  they  would 
think  it  derogation  to  pay  me  the  honour  of  a  visit;  their  pride  becomes 
them  well !  noble  and  puissant  lords,  with  a  vengeance.  Because  each  of 
them  has  a  pigeon-house  and  a  duck-pond  of  his  own,  they  set  themselves 
up  for  Castellans ! ' 

"  *  D,  apostrophe,  Ambergeac,'  answered  I ;  '  I  thought  a  reconciliation 
had  been  effected  between  your  house  and  that  of  Montmorency.' 
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**  '  Hefa  k  one  at  last,'  said  the  Soiu-pr^et,  insenrible  to  oiy  obMnra- 
tiflo ;  and  he  poiiited  out  with  his  eye  a  fine  old  man,  who  was  entering  at 
the  moment  without  allowing  the  servant  to  announce  him.  '  The  Count 
da  Gin^Tiy ;  a  trae  noUeman,  that:  the  Gin^vrys  date  from  1300.  I  have 

jut  had  the  road  before  his  chAteau  mended. But  he  comes  by  him- 

ielf....What?  his  wife  is  not  with  him  ? ' 

"  M.  de  Gin^ny  slid,  with  the  ease  of  a  man  of  the  world,  through  the 
crowd  which  separated  us  from  him,  and  saluted  Dambergeac,  who  ad- 
▼■need  to  meet  him,  with  an  air  at  once  friendly  and  polite.  '  Shall  we 
not  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Madame  la  Comtesse  ? '  said  Harmodius, 
looking  at  him  fixedly ;  *  she  gave  us  reason  to  hope'. 

"  *  ill,'  replied  the  old  gentlenuw,  in  an  accent  of  distress ;  *  really  ill, 
and  in  despair  at  being  so  today.  But,  you  know,  my  wife's  health  is  so 
leefale  and  so  capricious !  After  the  dance  I  shall  go  and  make  her  excuses 
to  BCadame  Dambergeac,  whom  I  perceive  more  lovely  and  graceful  than 
ever....  A  toilette  of  exquisite  taste.' 

"  And  the  Count  went  nearer  to  the  quadrille,  possibly  to  contemplate 
more  doaely  the  white  shoulders  of  la  sout^ifiUf  which  in  truth  deserved 
the  admiration  of  an  old  amateur.  Harmodius  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
a  sort  of  suppressed  grunt. 

"'  111 ! '  said  he ;  *  she  was  at  mass  today.  Does  this  old  Marquis  de 
Lantnrla  ftney  me  the  dupe  of  all  his  puts- off?  Now  that  his  road  is  in 
good  order,  he  thinks  to  pay  me  off  by  a  visit !  Patience !  he  is  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  ago  of  exemption,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  pinch  his  sides 
with  the  national  guard.— Ah !  his  wife  is  ill ;  what  do  you  say  to  that? ' 

" '  I  say  that  there  is  no  law  which  obliges  a  lady  to  go  to  a  ball,  even 
though  it  he  that  of  a  Soua-pr^fet.' 

************* 

"  <  M.  de  Montagnac,'  announced  the  servant,  hurling  pompously  this 
sonorous  Gascon  name  into  the  middle  of  the  noise  of  the  ball. 

"  '  I  owe  him  no  thanks  for  his  visit,'  said  Harmodius;  < he  is  a  sly 
rascal,  who  has  continued  mayor  of  his  village,  through  fright,  since  the  Re- 
v<dution,  and  who  enacts  loyalty  to  the  present  order  of  things  to  get  situa- 
tions for  his  children.  But,  heaven  pardon  me,  is  he  not  in  a  black  neck- 
cloth and  boota  ?  Easy,  upon  my  honour.' 

"  Harmodius  knit  his  brows,  and  assumed  an  imposing  attitude,  instead 
of  advancing  to  meet  the  new-comer.  The  marquis  was  a  little  man,  with 
a  sly  and  sarcastic  expression  of  face,  dressed  with  that  negligence  of  cos- 
tume so  common  among  country  nobles :  he  approached,  showing  his  large 
white  teeth  by  way  of  smile,  and  without  being  the  least  in  the  world  em- 
barrassed by  the  stiff  and  important  manner  of  Dambergeac. 

"  *  Your  ball  is  charming,  M.  le  Sou8-pr6f(§t,'  said  he,  accompanying  his 
compliment  with  an  easy  bow,  to  which  the  master  of  the  house  replied,  by 
a  very  slight  inclination  of  the  head ;  *  I  recognized  even  at  the  portico  the 
perfect  taste  of  Madame  Dambergeac.  All  that  I  see  here  is  really  so  ele- 
gant, so  distinguished.' 

*' '  Monsieur  le  Marquis  came  on  horseback,  no  doubt,*  answered  Harmo- 
dius^ not  at  all  unbending  at  these  praises ;  and  his  eyes,  taking  measure  of 
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the  gentleman  from  liead  to  foot,  rested  on  the  boots  winch  h*id  wounded 
hid  fi«ir-ifnportancG  as  master  of  the  house,  and  remained  fixed  there  iiit)i  a 
gfize  of  rebnkc. 

''  M.  de  Montngnac  followed  with  \\i&  eye  t)ie  pAntomime  of  tlannodius, 
Bdvanccd  a  foot,  as  if  to  place  the  grievance!  more  dintinctly  in  evidence, 
and  said  with  an  afU'Ctcd  simplicity, 

"'  I  divine  the  cause  of  your  aurprisc,  M.  le  Sou8-pr^f)$t ;  you  are  asto- 
nished at  receiving  a  visit  from  a  poor  village  mayor  in  boots;  no  doubt  you 
expected  to  lec  me  in  sabots  I ' 

<'  *  HoWj  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ?  I  shall  always  feel  it  an  honour ~ercii 
mioboUV  stammered  the  Sous<pr^fet,  as  much  out  of  countenance  as  a 
pedagogue  might  be  who  should  receive  on  his  own  band  the  etutot  which 
Le  intended  for  his  scholar. 

*'  I  left  my  friend  engaged  iu  these  hostilities  with  the  country  Marquis, 
who  was  slowly  inhaling  a  pinch  of  snufl^  and  smiting  a  malicious  smile/' — 
Vol.  ii.  pagex  1 — 12. 

Thi&  is  characteristic  enough ;  and  it  is  most  true  that  the 
noblesse  de  campagne,  Carlist  almost  to  a  man,  ha\e  been 
acquiring  of  late  years,  at  least  in  the  southern  departments, 
an  importance  in  the  country,  if  not  the  state,  into  which 
they  had  lonf^  been  strangers.  Little  engaged  in  public  ser- 
vice, unfitted  for  Paris  life^  at  first  bj  their  poverty,  and 
since  by  dishke  to  the  present  state  of  society^  they  have 
been  improving  their  estates*  presening  them  by  eluding  in 
various  wa3^s  the  consequences  of  the  French  law  of  succes- 
sion, and  acquiring,  it  is  said^  no  small  influence  among  the 
peasantry,  among  whom  the  rancours  of  the  Jirst  revolution 
arc  wearing  out.  Here  we  recognise  again  the  odd  coinci- 
dence of  events  which  seems  to  keep  up  the  continued 
parallel  between  EngUsh  and  French  history  in  the  most 
critical  epochs  of  each.  Will  they  throw  their  weight  reso- 
lutely into  the  balance,  on  the  next  conjuncture  at  w hich  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  may  be  weighed  ?  Or  ^vill  they  add 
another  trait  to  the  resemblance,  by  showing,  like  the  English 
Jacobite  gentry,  the  white yt^a/Zrer  as  soon  as  anew  Pretender 
displays  the  white  standard^  and  losing  for  ever  the  opportu- 
nity which  nyW  arrive  ?  It  wovdd  be  hazardous  to  conjec- 
ture. On  the  one  hand,  the  French  blood  is  the  more  in- 
flammable, and  the  consequences  of  such  daring  are  some- 
what less  perilous  in  our  days  than  those  of  old  ;  there  is  a 
great  diftcrencc  between  the  spirits  with  which  a  rebel  cm- 
barks   in   his    undertaking,   when   the   pi'obable   results  of 
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fiulare  amount  only  to  some  inconvenience  and  a  good  deal 
of  ridicule,  and  when  ''the  muffled  death-drum '^  and  the 
''sable  bier''  are  in  prospect.  On  the  other,  ease  and 
material  prosperity  are  marveUous  dampers  of  enthusiasm, 
whether  royahst  or  republican;  if  an  enterprise  is  to  sue* 
ceed  beyond  calculation,  it  can  only  be  by  the  devotion  of 
those  ^lant  spirits  which  will  rush  into  it  without  calcula- 
tion ;  the  more  comfortable  part  of  mankind  estimate  chances ; 
and  many  a  royalist  gentleman,  looking  out  of  the  window 
of  his  repaired  "  pigeon-house,"  at  his  own  well-tilled  fields, 

where 

"  The  golden  ear 
Smiles  on  the  slope,  and  nods  on  the  parterre  " 

of  what  was  once  a  pare  or  &jardin  Anglais^  is  contented  to 
repeat  with  another  of  our  friend  M.  de  Bernard's  personages, 
"11  y  a  —  ans,  la  Vend^  6tait  possible.  En  ce  moment,  il 
"  est  trop  tard,  et  en  politique,  I'occasion  perdue  ne  se  re- 
"  trouve  pas." 


Article  IV. 


1.  Ze^H  MorskakOy  Officera  R.I.N.  St.  Petersburgh :  1836. 

2nd.  ed. 

2.  Memoirs  of  a  Naval  Officer^  during  the  Campaign  in  the 

Mediterranean,    1805-1810,   under  Admiral  Siniavin. 
SU  Petersburgh.     1836. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  opposite  to  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  dominions,  lies  a  little 
tract  of  mountainous  country  inhabited  by  a  Slavonian  tribe, 
which  in  its  warlike  spirit,  predatory  habits,  extreme  love  of 
independence,  and  primitive  manners,  exhibits  much  greater 
similarity  with  the  Circassians  and  other  Caucasian  high- 
landers  than  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  pro- 
vinces, which  contain  many  considerable  cities  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  civilized  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  Monte- 
negro are,  however,  distinguished  firom  the  Caucasian  tribes 


no 


by  one  important  circumstance ;  they  are  as  much  attached 
by  feelings  of  religion  and  race  to  Russia  as  the  Caucaaiani 
are  inimical  to  her. 

The  country  of  Montenegro  received  this  name  from  the 
Venetians,  who  translated  the  appellation  of  Chema-Gora  ori 
Black  Mountain,  given  to  it  by  the  natives  on  account  of  th< 
black  appearance  of  its  hills  covered  with  pine  forests.     It  it 
oonlered  on  the  north,  east  and  south  by  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces of  Herzego\'ina  and  Albania^  and  on  the  west  it  is 
parated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a  narrow  tract  of  Auatriaiij 
territory,  comprehending  the  province  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro,] 
This  last-named  tract,  indented  by  the  gulph  of  the  sanw 
name  (Sinus  Risonicus  of  the  ancients),  is  in  some  parts,  par- 
ticularly near  the  town  of  Cattaro,  exceedingly  narrow. 

Montenegro  extends  in  length  from  north  to  south  about 
sixty  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  thirty-five 
English  miles.  All  tlie  country  is  surrounded  and  covered  with 
rocky  mountains,  the  mmiber  of  M'hich  may  be  inferred  fronij 
a  jocular  saying  of  the  inhabitants,  that  when  God  was  sow- 
ing stones  over  the  world,  the  bag  which  contained  thcm^ 
burst  in  passing  over  Montenegro.     The  country  is  divided 
into  several  districts  called  Nahic,  and  contains  no  towns,  but 
somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  villages,  of  which  the  lai^st 
numbers  about  a  thousand  inhabitants.     The  amount  of  the  i 
whole  population  is  uncertain  ;  but  various  travellers  coincidel 
in  stating  that  it  may  send  into  the  field  about  15,000  armed | 
men^  and  that  twice  as  many  may  be  raised  in  case  of  a  defei 
sive  war.     The  villages  are  generally  situated  in  valleys  on 
banks  of  rivers  which  contain  excellent  water.     The  common 
houses  are  usually  built  of  stones^  without  any  cement,  and 
arc  covered  with  thatch.     They  are  di\ided  into  two  parts, 
one  destined  for  cattle  and  the  other  for  men ;  the  latter  is 
very  simple ;  its  chief  ornaments  are  arms  and  the  sculls  of  1 
enemies  killed  by  tlie  master,  which  are  preserved  us  trophieft 
to  remind  the  young  men  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and 
excite  them  to  emulation.    There  are  a  very  few  private  dwcl« 
ling-houses  containing  two  stories,  and,  like  the  monastertcfi, 
these  are  built  of  solid  masonry.     Of  the  latter  two  ordj 
exist  in  the  country. 

Cettigucy  the  cliief  residence  of  the  Metropolitan^  10  «u> 
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fDitDded  with  loop-holes,  and  defended  by  a  few  cannons^ 
It  Ml  the  place  where  the  national  diets  assemble,  and  where 
the  diplomas  given  by  tlie  Hussian  court  to  each  new  Metro- 
potitiuif  as  well  as  other  records,  are  preserved.  Another  con- 
rt'  nievichi,  which  was  given  to  the  Montenegrines 

b}  ,  .-  -.1  iiD  government,  is  situated  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  cottntjy  in  an  impregnable  situation,  and  is  defended  by 
a  WftQ  with  a  parapet  and  cannons.  Tlie  chtirch  of  this  mo- 
nastety,  built  by  the  Venetians,  is  adorned  with  many  pre- 
tents  of  the  Russian  monarchs. 

The  climate  of  Montenegro  is  cokU  but  drj*  and  very 
iieahby,  and  the  longevity  of  the  inhabit^mts  is  remarkable. 
Their  agricidture  is  in  a  very  primitive  state ;  the  fields  arc 
ganeTally  cultivated  by  the  spade,  as  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
oovmlry  almost  entirely  precludes  any  other  mode  of  hus- 
bandry, and  there  are  very  few  horses  or  oxen  to  be  seen  in 
Montenegro.  The  country  produces,  however,  a  sufficient 
f|iBUitity  of  com  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants^  and  plenty 
of  fruit,  and  tlie  few  valleys  furnish  the  usual  productions  of 
MMilhcm  climatjcs.  Burdens  are  transported  on  asses  and 
muleai  but  the  cliief  riches  of  the  inhabitants  arc  sheep  and 
gonta,  a  part  of  which  they  sell  every  winter  at  Cattaro,  for 
want  of  food^  caused  by  the  deficiency  of  meadows.  The 
Montcnegrines  make  up  this  diminution  of  their  flocks  in  the 
spring  by  depredations  on  their  neighbours,  particularly  the 
'iWka.  All  their  commercial  relations  are  limited  to  Cat^ 
laiXF,  to  whose  mtu*ket  they  bring  corn^  butter,  wool,  silk  in 
ooooons)  wood,  charcoal  and  a  great  quantity  of  cheese  and 
gmoked  mutton,  which  are  exported  to  Trieste.  They  also 
ftiriiish  the  market  of  Cattaro  with  abundance  of  poultiy,  and 
receive  in  retiu-n  arms  of  every  description  and  ammunition, 
as  well  as  various  articles  of  furniture  and  dress,  generally  of 
the  simplest  description  \  the  balance  being  generally  in  their 
iavicmr«  it  is  ><upposed  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  specie 
is  poaacssed  by  them  concealed  in  the  earth.  The  Montcne- 
grines ore  generally  very  ignorant,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Ttading  and  writing  is  considered  amongst  them  a  high  degree 
of  learning;  still  the  higher  clergy,  and  those  of  the  inhabit- 
mta  who  have  served  in  the  Russian  army,  possess  consider- 
lUc  information*     Their  manufacturing  industry  is  in  the 
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most  primitive  statf^,  each  house  producing  the  coarse  clotli 
and  linea  necessary  for  the  dress  of  its  inmates;  they  alao 
know  sufficient  of  the  blacksmith's  crail  to  repair  tijeir  guns, 
pistols  and  swords*  Their  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Servian,  is,  however,  more  free  from  the  admixture  of  foreign 
words ;  it  is  considered  the  nearest  of  all  the  Slavonian  dialects 
to  the  original  Slavonic  tongue,  i.  e.  that  into  which  the  Scrip- 
tures were  translated  by  St,  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  which  continues  still  to  be  the  sacred  tongue  of 
all  the  Slavonian  nations  who  follow  the  eastern  church  j  it  is 
ludicrous  enough  to  see  the  French  colonel  Vialla  de  Som- 
mieres,  who  had  learned  sufficient  of  the  language  to  make 
himself  understood,  gravely  asserting  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Greek*.  The  Montenegrines  do  not  consider  as  canonical 
or  orthodox  any  books  but  such  as  have  been  printed  at  Kioff, 
and  they  are  furnished  vnth  large  quantities  of  them  by  the 
Russian  government. 

The  government  of  Montenegro  is  perfectly  republican. 
Each  village  elects  its  chief,  called  Knius  (prince),  or  Glavar 
(head-man).  The  affairs  of  the  whole  nation  ai-e  decided  by 
the  diet  or  assembly  of  all  these  chiefs,  who  elect  the  Metro- 
politan, the  Governor,  and  the  Serdars  or  military  command- 
ers. They  meet  on  an  extensive  meadow  where  the  monas- 
tery of  Cettigne  is  situated,  whenever  such  a  meeting  is  re- 
quh'ed  by  the  general  affairs  of  the  nation*  The  Metropolitan 
presents  to  them  the  necessity  of  beginning  war,  concluding 
peace,  or  any  other  public  business,  and  asks  whether  they 
agree  to  his  proposal  or  not  ?  The  matter  is  del>ated  for  some 
time  by  the  assembly  with  great  noise  and  violence,  although 
there  is  no  instance  of  their  coming  to  blows  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. When  the  debates  have  continued  in  this  manner 
for  a  certain  time,  the  sound  of  the  monastery's  bell  orders 
silence^  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  animated  discusBioOi 
is  instantly  restored.  The  Metropolitan  asks  again  what  ii 
is  their  decision,  and  whether  they  agree  to  his  proposal  or 


*  **  LaUngue  Illyric^ithC  ent  un  UtHJrctedu  Gnc,  quoiqitc  qnrlquft  i  '■  iit 

que  C*c»t  I'EscUvon  o«  I'anrien  Sarinntc."  Vid,  vol.  it,  pitfjr  12S,  of  \  li- 

jut  e!  politique  au  Mofitf  negro  |inr  lu  Colonel  Vi«lln  dr  ■  nit 

CAstclimovo,  Gouvprtjcuf  Ue  U  province  ilc  CattAro,  &<.  1 0, 
F»n«,  1S20,  en  2  tomes. 
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not?  The  answer  is  always  the  same^  ^^Budi  po  tv  oyemu 
Vladika,'*  ("Let  it  be  as  thou  wishest,  Vladika*").  The 
dignity  of  Metropolitan  has  become  hereditary  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Petrovich^  and  that  of  Governor  was  so  in  the  family 
of  Radonich ;  this  last  dignity  was^  however^  abolished  in 
1832,  when  the  last  governor^  accused  of  an  attempt  to  get 
all  the  powers  of  the  state  into  his  hands,  was  expelled  from 
the  country  with  his  whole  family.  The  Metropolitan  now 
poaaesses  not  only  the  spiritual  but  also  the  temporal  au- 
thority, and  receives,  therefore,  frequently  the  title  of  ruler, 
UpravrteL  In  his  official  acts  he  takes,  moreover,  the  title 
of  Metropolitan  of  Skenderia  (pashalic  of  Scutari  and  the 
Littoral),  over  which  parts  these  prelates  for  a  long  time  ex- 
ercised a  spiritual  influence,  which  has  since  been  restricted 
to  Montenegro.  The  power  which  the  Yladika  possesses  over 
the  Montenegrines  is,  however,  simply  a  moral  one ;  the  in- 
habitants are  not  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  him  or  to  any 
other  dignitary;  in  this  country  the  magistrates  have  no 
established  power,  nor,  in  fact,  are  there  any  laws.  The  poor- 
est inhabitant  may  say  to  any  other  without  exception, '  I  am 
as  good  as  yourself.^  If  a  Montenegrine  were  to  commit  ten 
murders  in  one  day  there  is  no  authority  to  repress  him,  and 
the  Yladika  himself  has  no  right  to  order  anything  to  be  done 
to  anybody*  He  can  only  give  advice,  support  it  by  the  au- 
thority of  religion,  and  threaten  with  its  penalties ;  and  he  is 
frequently  obliged,  in  order  to  support  his  own  power,  to  gain 
over  by  presents  the  most  influential  inhabitants  t* 

In  this  primitive  state  of  society  we  meet  with  many  in- 
teresting iUustrations  of  the  habits  of  periods  which  have  now 
indeed  become  matter  of  history,  but  which  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  present  legal  order  in  many  European 
states.  Changes  are  indeed  taking  place,  but  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  slowly  and  with  evident  reluctance.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  abolition  of  what  might  be  called  the  right  of 


*  Vladika  is  the  name  by  which  the  Greek  Kvptof,  and  Latin  Domimut  are 
translated  in  the  Slavonian  Bible.     This  title  has  oIjo  been  given  to  the  bishops. 

f  Such  was  the  case  previously  to  the  reforms  which  are  now  attempted  in 
Montenegro,  and  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  describing  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 
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private  war*  Till  within  two  or  three  years,  murder  was  in- 
variably avenged  by  the  relatives  of  the  \dctim*  Did  it 
happen  that  the  murderer  had  left  the  country,  this  ven- 
geance fell  on  his  nearest  relation »  He  in  turn  found  new 
avengers,  and  sometimes  whole  villages  made  war  in  this 
way,  80  that  neither  governor  nor  Vladiku  could  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood.  Not  only  were  families  obliged  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  relations,  but  villages,  and  even  whole 
districts,  must  take  the  part  of  their  inhabitants  against 
those  of  another  ^illage  or  district.  Truces  were  sometimes 
established  between  the  hostile  parties,  as,  for  instance,  when 
they  had  common  or  adjoining  fields  to  cultivate.  In  cases 
where  one  party  stood  more  in  need  of  the  truce  than  the 
opposite  one,  it  must  pay  for  it.  The  attack  of  a  foreign 
enemy  established  a  general  truce  for  all  private  hostilities. 
Such  cases,  however,  were  not  frequent ;  they  were  generally 
prevented  in  the  following  manner,  which  is  also  employed 
for  the  settlement  of  other  quarrels.  Each  side  chooses  an 
equal  numbers  of  arbiters,  amoimting  from  ten  to  forty. 
These  arbiters,  called  Kmeti,  receive  the  complaints  of  botii 
parties,  minutely  examine  all  the  circumstances  of  the  casCy 
and  estimate  a  gimshot  wound  or  a  sabre  cut  not  according 
to  the  injiuy  which  has  been  inilicted,  but  according  to  that 
which  might  have  been  done ;  and  after  mature  deU beration 
they  give  a  verdict,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Th€ 
guiltj  party  is  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  one  wound  being 
generally  taxed  at  10,  two  at  20,  and  a  murder  at  120  du- 
cats. Any  quarrel  betw'eeu  individuals,  families,  or  whole 
communities,  however  old  it  may  be,  can  be  settled  only  in 
this  way.  It  is  related,  that  some  years  iigo  such  a  pacj^ 
fication  was  brought  about  between  two  villages  near  Cattaro, 
one  of  which  demanded  of  the  other  a  fine  of  fifty  ducats,  be- 
cause a  girl  belonging  to  it  had  been  insulted  by  Venetian 
soldiers  in  passing  through  the  other  village.  In  order  to 
come  at  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  examined  the  oldest 
man  in  the  village,  a  septuageiuu-iau,  who  could  only  answer 
that  he  remembered  having  hciird  something  about  it  iji  hi* 
early  youth.  In  cases  of  homicide  the  guilt)'  person  is  obliged 
to  beg  pardon  publicly,  with  the  following  ceremonies.     The 
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judges  and  spectators  fonn  a  large  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  mufdefer^  haying  suspended  from  his  neck  a  gun^  a 
sword,  or  a  poignard^  must  creep  on  his  knees  to  the  feet  of 
the  offended  party,  who  taking  the  weapon  from  his  neck, 
ndses  him  and  embraces  him,  saying,  '^  God  pardon  you.'' 
Tlie  spectators  congratulate  with  joyous  acclamation  the  re- 
conciled enemies,  who  not  only  forgive  their  mutual  injuries, 
but  often  become  sincere  friends.  This  ceremony,  which  is 
called  the  drcle  of  bloody  is  concluded  by  a  feast  given  at  the 
expense  of  the  guilty  party,  of  which  all  the  spectators  par- 
take. A  husband  having  proofs  of  his  wife's  infidelity  may 
kill  her  without  bringing  on  himself  any  consequences,  as  he 
might  a  thief  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing ;  but  if,  after  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  family,  her  innocence  should  be  proved,  the 
husband  must  pay  the  fine  of  murder,  or  take  the  consequences. 
An  unmarried  woman  if  got  with  child  is  stoned  to  death,  and 
her  fidlier  throws  the  first  stone,  but  the  seducer  is  shot  by  his 
own  relatives.  Cases  of  such  a  nature  are,  however,  exceed- 
ing rare,  as  the  Montenegrines  bear  a  high  respect  to  the 
honour  of  the  flEur  sex,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  Theft, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  Montenegrines,  is  mulcted 
by  paying  the  sevenfold  value  of  the  stolen  object.  They 
have  a  curious  manner  of  recovering  this,  without  exposing 
the  guilty  person.  The  individual  who  has  been  despoiled 
publicly  announces  the  thing  which  has  been  stolen,  toge- 
ther with  the  simi  which  he  will  give  for  its  restoration.  If 
any  one  happens  to  know  the  author  of  the  theft,  he  does 
not  denounce  him,  but  sends  him  word  by  an  intermediate 
person  that  his  crime  is  detected,  and  that  he  should  not  de- 
lay to  recondle  himself  to  the  injured  party  by  the  restoration 
of  the  stolen  object.  When  the  thief  perceives  that  he  is 
known,  he  restores,  by  means  of  these  goers-between,  the 
stolen  thing  to  its  owner,  who  remains  ignorant  of  his 
name. 

Few  travellers  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  except  some  Russians,  who,  from  having  the  same 
origin  and  professing  the  same  religion,  are  considered  as 
their  countrymen.  A  valuable  description  of  Montenegro 
given  by  the  French  Colonel  Vialla  de  Sommieres,  who 
I  2 
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was  governcjr  of  the  province  of  Cattaro,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  detailed  information  by  his  courtesy  and  care 
not  to  oiicnd  the  national  pride  and  prejudices.  His  nar> 
rative,  although  very  instructive,  contains  many  inaccura* 
cics  arising  from  his  want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  llie 
language :  his  journey,  moreover,  being  an  oiticial  visit  to 
the  chief  authorities  of  Montenegro,  was  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  the  ceremony  unavoidable  in  every  voyage  of 
state.  We  shall  therefore  give  our  readers  the  description  of 
a  little  tour  made  in  the  country  by  Broniewski,  the  author  of 
the  work  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Having  made  several 
acquaintances  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Cattaro,  M.  Bro- 
niewski  obtained,  by  means  of  a  Greek  priest  of  that  town,  a 
guidewho  was  to  take  him  safely  over  Montenegro;  and,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  his  new  friends,  he  provided  for  his  journey 
about  ten  pounds  of  gunpowder,  several  fire  stones,  glass 
beads,  a  few  tumblers  fmd  \\4ne  glasses  of  the  coarsest  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  a  amall  quantity  of  sugar,  in  order  to  make 
presents  to  the  natives  for  the  hospit^ity  which  he  was  to 
I'cceivc  from  them.  AMicn  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  it 
happened  that  the  Vladika  an'ived  at  Cattaro.  M.  Bi*oniewski 
applied  for  his  protection  on  the  intended  journey,  and  re- 
cci%'ed  from  him  one  of  his  OMm  giiai'ds  as  a  companion. 
A  quarrel  ensued  between  his  former  guide  and  the  new  one, 
as  to  who  should  have  the  honour  of  accompanying  him ;  it 
was  however  arranged  in  favour  of  the  new  one  by  the  priest 
who  had  provided  the  former.  We  ^vill  now  give  the  rela- 
tion of  the  voyage  in  the  words  of  the  author  himself. 

"  In  order  to  have  a  more  -warlike  appearance  I  took  only  a  cfoak^  Hful 
girded  on  an  enormously  long  sabre,  having  the  Utile  dirk  of  our  n&\*iU 
service  stuck  m  my  girdle  as  a  poignard.  I  started  on  the  Tlnirsday  in 
Eaatcr  week  in  company  with  a  sailor,  a  very  clever  and  handy  fellow*  and 
on  wbose  courage  I  could  rely;  I  »ay  courage,  because  the  Montcncgrinct 
welcome  and  bid  farewell  to  their  guests  by  firing  loaded  guus,  so  that 
bullets  are  congtautly  whistling  about  your  ears.  T  utartcd  on  foot  with  a 
flaff  in  my  hand,  but  at  Scagliari»  a  xillngc  lying  in  o  beautiful  valley  near 
Cattaro,  I  obtained  a  mute,  and  we  began  to  climb  a  steep  mountain* 
Following  a  path  winding  round  the  mountain  we  arrived  nt  the  forUi?w, 
or  rather  a  square  tower,  called  Tnnita,  standing  on  tht  frontier  of  Mon» 
tencgro,  and  defending  the  road  ffom  Cattaro  to  Boadoo.    Hie  moontaia 
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became  yet  more  steep ;  the  sun  was  setting  and  it  was  getting  dark ;  whilst 
the  distance  to  Cettigne^  where  I  was  to  spend  the  night,  was  still  eighteen 
^rerstes  (tweWe  English  miles).  Hie  road  was  becoming  so  steep,  and  we 
were  passing  dose  to  such  horrid  precipices  that  my  head  was  giddy,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  press  it  to  the  neck  of  my  mule,  requesting  the  guide  to 
pass  the  night  at  the  first  village.  The  guide  was  assuring  me  that  there 
was  no  danger,  and  that  I  absolutely  must  pass  the  night  in  his  house  at 
Cettigne,  when  suddenly  we  heard  loud  piercing  cries.  These  cries  were 
answered  in  the  same  manner  by  my  companion,  and  I  could  not  resist 
a  feeling  of  tenor  which  was  still  more  increased  when  we  were  over- 
taken  by  a  party  of  Montenegrines  returning  from  the  market  of  Cattaro. 
They  surroond^  me,  and  began  to  inquire  whether  I  was  really  a  Rus- 
sian ?  whether  I  was  a  Christian  ?  and  one  expressed  his  suspicions  that 
I  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  At  last,  having  been  convinced  by  my  an- 
swers, as  well  as  by  the  assurances  of  the  Vladika's  guard,  that  I  was 
really  what  I  professed  to  be,  they  wanted  me  to  descend  from  my  mule 
and  mount  a  donkey  which  they  had ;  they  kissed  my  hands  and  the  skirts 
of  my  cloak,  whilst  they  were  dragging  me  from  my  mule.  They  began 
to  dispute  amongst  themselves,  and  I  was  afraid  that  a  scuffle  would  ensue ; 
but  finally  having  put  my  sailor  on  their  donkey  they  left  me  on  my  mule, 
and  we  quietly  continued  our  journey.  About  ten  o'clock  my  companions 
fired  several  shots  and  uttered  a  loud  cry,  which  was,  as  they  informed  me, 
on  account  of  our  approach  to  a  village  called  Mivaiz,  On  nearing 
it  we  heard  loud  cries  expressing  alarm,  the  night  was  dark,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  fires ;  these  were  boys  holdiog  bundles  of  burning  straw.  On 
entering  the  village  I  was  closely  surrounded  by  a  crowd  ;  my  mule  was 
stopped ;  and  the  first  who  accosted  me  wns  the  Kniaz  (the  head  of  the 
village),  who  decidedly  declared  that  I  was  to  spend  the  night  at  his 
house. 

"  I  could  do  nothing  better  than  obey  this  order,  and  I  followed  the  Kniaz, 
who,  having  stopped  me  at  the  gate,  entered  th*  house  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  when  he  returned,  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  into  it.  I 
was  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  the  interior  of  the  house  had  to 
the  habitations  of  our  peasants.  I  was  seated  in  the  comer  under  the 
image  ^ ;  my  sailor  was  placed  near  me,  and  he  was  much  embarrassed  by 
being  treated  as  an  equal  with  his  officer ;  he  was  constantly  rising  from 
his  seat,  till  I  told  him  that  he  should  do  all  that  he  was  bid.  A  young 
woman  (the  youngest  daughter-in-law  of  the  family)  entered  the  room 
with  a  wooden  bowl  filled  with  water ;  she  bow^ed  with  great  timidity ; 
kissed  the  hem  of  my  garment  and  the  hand  of  my  sailor,  who  jumped  up 
at  this  mark  of  respect ;  she  then  pulled  off  ray  boots,  examined  them 
with  great  curiosity ;  took  off  my  stockings  and  washed  my  feet  as  well 
as  those  of  my  sailor.    After  this  the  Kniaz  proposed  to  me  the  Pascha 


*  It  is  also  the  cnstora  of  the  Russians,  and  some  other  Slavonian  nations,  to  con- 
sider the  corner  as  the  place  of  honour,  over  which  the  images  of  saints,  the 
modem  penates,  are  placed. 
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(Easter  cake*),  and  all  the  family  gave  me  and  my  Gompanion  the  Eaatern 
salntation.  Ailer  this  water  was  presented  to  wash  our  hands ;  a  candle 
was  lighted  before  the  images ;  prayers  were  said ;  and  sapper,  consisting 
of  a  boiled  fowl  and  smoked  mutton,  was  brought.  The  master  of  the 
house  alone  sat  down  with  us  at  table ;  the  children  served ;  and  seve- 
ral persons  who  had  entered  the  room  stood  looking  at  us  and  talking. 
Directly  after  supper  we  were  led  to  sleep  in  a  separate  room ;  our  beds 
consisted  of  boards  covered  with  carpets ;  the  master  of  the  house  lay 
down  at  our  side,  and  his  son  stretched  himself  without  undressing  and 
armed  at  the  door ;  and  both  sire  and  son  began  immediately  to  snore. 
I  could  not  sleep  for  a  long  time,  being  agitated  by  a  vague  apprehension, 
although  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  it,  till  overcome  by  fifttigue 
I  fell  fast  asleep.  At  sunrise  I  was  waked  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  Kniaz ; 
and  considering  his  inquiry  how  I  had  slept  as  an  order  to  rise,  I  did  so, 
and  followed  him  with  the  project  of  immediately  starting  to  continue  my 
journey ;  I  was,  however,  soon  convinced  that  I  was  to  have  no  will  of  my 
own.  Several  fathers  of  families  were  already  waiting  for  me  in  the 
yard,  and  as  soon  as  I  made  my  appearance  requested  me  to  honour  them 
with  a  visit ;  I  followed  the  first  of  them  who  had  accosted  me,  and  the 
sailor  joined  another ;  I  had  great  trouble  to  escape  from  the  washing  of 
my  feet,  and  I  was  regaled  with  an  omelet  and  wheaten  bread  just  out  of 
the  oven  and  very  good ;  I  was  obliged  to  visit  about  twenty  houses  and 
absolutely  take  food,  or  at  least  taste  it,  in  each  of  them.  On  entering,  as 
well  as  on  leaving  each  house,  I  was  obliged  to  kiss  every  member  of  the 
family ;  and  whenever  I  gave  a  child  a  littie  lump  of  sugar  I  was  kissed 
again  by  every  one  in  the  house.  At  last,  after  having  kissed  the  whole 
village  several  times  over  and  over,  my  mule  was  brought  and  I  mounted  it, 
accompanied  by  loud  wishes  for  a  happy  voyage  and  amidst  firing  of  mus- 
kets. My  sailor  was  made  so  drunk  that  it  was  necessary  to  stretch  him 
across  the  donkey.  I  must  not  forget,  that  in  passing  from  one  house  to 
another  I  was  formally  delivered  from  one's  hands  into  others,  like  a  chat- 
tel, with  an  injunction  to  keep  me  as  the  apple  of  their  eye." 

The  road  to  Cettigne  lay  between  terrible  precipices  and 
deep  ravines^  and  here  and  there  were  seen  vineyards, 
small  orchards  and  fields  of  corn.  The  traveller  passed 
between  (Jolqjoon  and  Loocheen,  the  two  highest  mountains 
in  Montenegro^  and  arrived  at  Cettigne,  the  residence  of  the 
Vladika,  at  noon ;  here  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  his  first 

*  Easter  cake  is  made  at  that  festival  by  all  the  Slavonian  nations,  whether 
they  follow  the  Eastern  or  Western  church.  A  ^eat  quantity  of  cold  viands  are 
also  prepared  on  the  same  occasion,  and  all  this  is  consecrated  by  the  priest  with 
an  aspersion  of  holy  water.  The  Easter  salutation  is  a  general  custom  amongst  the 
Slavonians  who  follow  the  Eastern  church.  AU  persons  without  distinction  of 
rank,  age  or  sex,  and  without  any  previous  acquaintance,  may  be  accosted  and 
embraced  witii  the  words  Chrittet  woainu,  <'  Christ  is  risen  " ;  the  answer  is 
WoUtme  wo9kre»f  "  he  is  really  risen.'' 
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guide*  Cettigne  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  covered  with 
meadows  and  orchards.  The  monastery  is  inclosed  by  tur- 
reted  walls ;  and  the  church  with  its  five  cupolas  reminded 
its  Russian  visitor  of  Moscow.  He  was  shown  the  patents 
of  the  Emperors  beginning  with  Peter^  and  their  presents^ 
consisting  of  rich  sacerdotal  ornaments^  precious  vases^  and 
an  image  of  the  Panagia  or  holy  virgin^  covered  with  pearls 
and  brilliants  of  great  value^  which  was  presented  by  the 
Empress  Catherine. 

llie  author  bursts  out  into  the  following  strain  of  admiration, 
which  sounds  a  little  oddly  in  a  Russian  officer  whose  work 
is  full  of  sentiments  of  devotion  to  the  Emperor.  He  says, 
in  concluding  the  narrative  of  his  excursion  into  the  interior 
of  Montenegro, — 

"  I  hav«  seen  Sparta ;  I  have  seen  a  republic  in  the  fullest  meaning  of 
that  word ;  the  country  of  equality  and  real  liberty  where  customs  replace 
laws,  where  courage  stands  guard  to  liberty,  and  injustice  is  restrained  by 
the  sword  of  vengeance ;  I  have  admired  the  elevation  of  mind,  the  pride 
and  courage  of  that  nation  whose  name  inspires  terror  to  all  its  neighbours. 
Their  mode  of  living,  the  purity  of  their  manners,  and  the  absence  of  every 
luxury,  are  indeed  deserving  of  the  greatest  praise.  The  three  days  which 
I  have  spent  amongst  them  have  transported  me,  I  may  say,  into  quite  a 
new  world,  and  I  have  become  acquainted  with  my  ancestors  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  century.  I  have  seen  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  times,  and 
conversed  with  Ilia  of  Murom,  Dobrynea*,  and  other  heroes  of  antiquity. 
Their  ferocity  of  character  and  cruelty  against  their  enemies  induces  them 
continually  to  make  war  against  their  neighbours,  because,  bemg  satisfied 
with  their  own  productions  and  having  no  wants,  they  consider  war  a 
useful  occupation.  This  custom,  originating  in  their  uncivilized  state, 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  purity  of  their  manners,  obedience  to 
their  parents  and  domestic  happiness." 

This  sentimental  tirade  proves  that  our  author  had  read 
the  works  of  J.  Jacques  Rousseau,  many  of  which,  like  those 
of  Voltaire,  were  translated  into  Russian  at  a  time  when  the 
monarchs  who  courted  the  flatteries  of  the  French  philoso- 
phers seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  the  new  doctrines  might  be 
applied  against  their  own  authority.  At  present,  however,  the 
government  of  Russia  perfectly  understands  the  inconsistency 


*  Characters  belonging  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  century,  celebrated  in  popular 
•tory,  and  having  some  foundation  in  history. 
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of  patronizing  similar  doctrines,  and  although  the  sentimental 
enthusiasm  of  Broniewski  for  the  charms  and  advantages  of 
a  lawless  state  passed  the  censorship  of  1836  at  its  second 
edition*,  the  works  now  published  in  St.  Petersburgh  dis- 
play quite  a  different  tendency.  This  is  particularly  exem- 
plified by  a  remarkable  article  on  the  celebrated  Teutonic 
hero  Arminius,  or  Herman,  who  defeated  the  Roman  legions 
of  Varus,  inserted  in  the  Russian  Encyclopaedical  Dictionary 
now  in  progress  of  publication  at  St.  Petersburgh  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor.  Speaking  of  the  Teutonic  hero^ 
it  says, 

<<  University  enthusiasm  iias  made  that  Herman  or  Arminius  the  ideal  of 
high-minded  patriotism,  and  proclaimed  him  the  'saviour  of  Germany.' 
Without  hlamiug  these  sentiments  of  the  present  Germans,  which  are  more 
noble  than  well-founded,  a  foreigner  will  always  consider  Arminius  only  as 
an  ungrateful  and  vile  traitor,  an  ambitious  and  obstinate  barbarian,  who 
if  he  saved  Germany  by  his  perversity  from  anything,  it  was  only  from 
civilization  and  good  order;  indeed  Arminius  removed  for  twelve  or  thir- 
teen centuries  the  civilization  of  the  North ;  and  having  been  educated  in 
the  centre  of  the  ancient  civilization,  had  neither  sufficient  elevation  of 
mind  to  appreciate  its  advantages,  uor  so  much  genius  as  to  introduce  its 
arts  into  Germany,  wrested  by  his  wiles  from  the  Romans.  His  military 
abilities  are  very  doubtful ;  circumstances  and  superiority  of  numbers  assisted 
him  more  than  the  talents  of  a  general.  Tacitus,  who  was  fond  of  praising 
the  Barbarians  in  order  to  reproach  the  corruption  of  Rome,  made  a  hero  of 
him ;  and  modem  German  patriotism  has  extoUed  his  virtues  and  personal 
character  above  all  historical  probability." 

After  having  given  a  few  details  concerning  the  birth  of 
Arminius  and  his  education  at  Rome,  the  same  article  con- 
tinues in  the  following  manner : 

''  Neither  the  distinguished  favour  which  was  shown  him  by  Augustus, 
iior  the  charms  of  refinement  and  luxury,  could  destroy  in  the  young 
Barbarian  the  longing  after  the  wild  life  of  his  native  forests  and  mo- 
rasses, and  the  cunning  which  is  innate  in  a  savage.  That  which  appears 
to  the  modern  Germans  in  Arminius  to  be  the  acme  of  the  noblest  patriot- 
ism and  self-devotion,  we  Russians  comprehend  much  better  and  with  more 
exactness,  compelled  as  toe  are  to  enact  the  civilizing  part  of  the  Romans 
towards  the  savages  of  Asia.  We  have  witnessed  ourselves  many  times  that 
seeds  of  civilization  reared  up  with  great  difficulty  in  some  savage  foreigner, 
have  borne  fruits  entirely  opposite  to  those  that  were  expected.     Many  a 


*  The  first  was  published  In  1820. 
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Caucaiiaii  higblander  educated  at  St.  Petenburgh  like  Arminius,  has  passed 
at  once  from  the  pleasures  of  gilded  drawing-rooms  to  the  barbarous  and 
predatory  life  of  his  fathers." — Vid,  Encyclopadieal  Dictionary,  vol.  xiv. 
|Wjr«  143.    St.  Petersburffh,  1838. 

This  is  certainly  as  candid  an  admission  as  we  could  expect 
of  the  fruitless  attempts  made  by  the  Russian  government  to 
convert  the  free  Circassians  into  willing  and  useful  tools. 

We  return  again  to  Montenegro,  and  must  conclude  the 
excursion  of  our  author  with  the  following  anecdotes  related 
by  him  with  great  self-complacency  and  triumph,  and  which 
prove  the  hold  which  Russia  has  taken  on  its  simple-minded 
inhabitants : — 

**  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  two  cases  which  prove  how  much  the  Mon- 
tenegriaes  are  devoted  to  their  religion  and  to  the  Emperor.  At  the  village 
Bieloakie,  the  parish  priest  brought  to  me  a  book  of  prayer,  in  order  that  1 
might  tell  him  whether  it  was  really  printed  at  Kioff.  I  opened  the  book 
and  began  to  read.  All  that  were  present  in  the  room  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  when  I  ended  they  requested  me  to  read  still  a  few  prayers.  I  turned 
therefore  towards  the  images  and  began  to  read ;  all  the  company  were 
praying  in  silence  interrupted  only  by  deep  sighs,  so  sincere  that  I  waa 
moved  almost  to  tears.  When  I  had  done  reading  emotion  was  painted 
on  each  countenance,  and  the  conversation  ended  in  their  expressions  of 
grief  that  they  were  living  so  far  from  Russia,  and  could  not  see  the  mag- 
nificence of  our  temples  and  pray  to  God  in  them. 

**  Another  case  gave  me  also  great  pleasure.  I  made  a  present  to  my  first 
guide  of  a  print  of  the  Emperor.  When  he  was  informed  whose  image  he 
held  in  his  hand  he  began  to  tremble  with  joy,  embraced  me  with  ecstasy, 
kissed  my  hands,  and  expressed  his  thanks  in  words  incoherent  from  emo- 
tion. He  pressed  the  print  to  his  heart ;  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  then 
kissed  the  print,  as  also  did  all  his  family.  After  which  it  was  stuck  on  a 
little  board  and  placed  with  the  images  of  the  saints." — Vol.  i.  page  194. 

Such  is  the  enthusiastic  devotion  with  which  Russia  has 
inspired  the  warlike  highlanders  of  Montenegro ;  and  we  shall 
see  in  the  course  of  this  article,  that  its  policy  has  under- 
stood how  to  take  advantage  of  that  feeling,  inspired  by  com- 
munity of  race  and  creed, — a  feeling  which  by  adroit  manage- 
ment may  be  easily  propagated  amongst  all  the  Slavonian 
nations,  who  follow  the  tenets  of  the  Eastern  church,  and 
have  not  personally  experienced  the  sweets  of  the  Autocrat^s 
paternal  rule. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  of  the  history  of  that  re- 
markable nation,  which,  sheltered  by  its  native  mountains, 
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succeeded  in  maintaiaing  ita  independence  against  the  over^' 
whelming  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  which  nitracted 
the  notice  of  all  Europe  by  iht  devoted  and  effective  assiat- 
ance  which  it  gave  to  the  Russians  against  the  French  in 
1805  and  1806,  an  event  upon  which  we  shall  in  particular 
dwell.  Montenegro  formed  a  part  of  the  Slavonian  empire 
of  Servia,  wliich,  having  attained  during  the  fourteenth 
century  a  momentary  grandeur  under  the  reign  of  Tzar  Du- 
shan,  was  overturned  by  the  Turks  in  1389,  when  Sultan 
Murad  1.,  having  defeated  the  Senian  monarch  Lazar^  took 
him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death.  From  that  time  forward 
MnntenegrOj  with  a  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  was  ruled  by 
princes  of  the  family  Chernoyevich,  descendants  of  a  son-in- 
law  of  the  unfortunate  Servian  monarch  whose  tragical  end 
we  have  noticed.  The  inhabitants  of  Montenegi'o  lived  al- 
ternately in  hostility,  and  temporary  submission  to  the 
Turks ;  and  their  history,  contained  in  tradition  and  popular 
songs,  is  full  of  romance,  by  which  the  truth  is  somewhat 
obscured.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  namely 
in  1316,  the  sovereign  prince  of  Montenegro,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Venetian  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  Mocenigo,  ha- 
ving no  children,  was  persuaded  by  his  wife  to  leave  his  native 
country,  in  order  to  spend  their  remaining  days  amongst  the 
sweets  of  civilization  which  Venice  presented.  This  prince, 
named  George,  abdicated  his  dignity,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  nation  left  the  supreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  iht 
Vladika,  or  Metropolitan,  whose  successors  continue  to  enjoy 
it  at  the  present  day.  From  that  time  the  history  of  Mon- 
tenegro was  that  of  one  continual  struggle  against  the  Turks, 
generally  in  concert  with  the  Venetians,  who  foimd  in  thcs^c 
highlanders  most  useful  allies.  The  Turks  had  ni\  '  '  >s 
at  one  time  gained  considerable  advantages,  and  c  d 

such  an  authority  over  the  country  that  many  Montene- 
griues  embraced  Islamism,  and  became  faithful  and  devoted 
servants  of  the  Sultan.  These  advanUiges  were,  however, 
only  of  short  duration ;  and  the  Montenegrines  not  only  to- 
covered  their  independence,  but  even  compelled  such  of  their 
countrymen  aa  had  embraced  Maliomedanisni,  or  their  de- 
lendants,  to  return  to  Christianiti^^ ;  there  are  still  several 
;s  in  Montenegro  whose  names  denote  their  Moho- 
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medan  descent^  as  for  instance  the  Alich,  Husaeynowich,  i.  e, 
the  «ons  ol*  Aly,  Husseyn,  etc. 

Their  ctcnial  hostility  to  the  Turks  made  them  naturally 
•eek  the  alliance  of  every  power  that  was  at  war  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  Thus  they  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
wars  of  the  Venetian  republic  against  the  Turks.  It  was  in 
order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Russia,  that  the  Montene- 
grilles  in  1712  declared  themselves  the  subjects  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  received  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  promised  to 
defend  them  against  their  constant  enemies.  This  protection 
remained  however  entirely  nominal,  and  the  Turks  invaded 
Montenegro  during  the  same  year  wilh  a  large  force,  but 
were  rcpeUcd  with  considerable  loss  in  1714.  They  returned 
under  Nuuman  Kiupcrli  with  a  force  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  120^000  men.  The  l\irkish  general,  knowing  well  the  de- 
speiutc  valour  of  theMontenegrincsJiad  recourse  to  treachery. 
He  made  them  very  favourable  proposals,  which  were  listened 
lo^  particularly  aa  a  report  of  the  immense  Turkish  arma- 
roenl  had  spread  amongst  the  Montcnegrines,  and  they  were 
deficient  in  ammunition.  On  the  solemn  faith  of  a  safe  con  - 
duct  thirty-seven  Montenegrine  chieftains  went  to  the  Pasha's 
in  order  to  negociate  the  proposed  conditions ;  they 
janherously  seized,  and  the  Turkish  army  immediately 
nvanied  Uie  country,  whose  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  a 
nv  '  nerate  resijstance,  were  defeated,  chiefly  from  want  of 
m  -.     The  Turks   penetrated  to  Cettigne ;  burnt  the 

church  and  convent,  and  ravaged  all  the  country.  The 
inhabitants  fled  partly  into  the  mountain  fastnessea^  and 
partly  to  the  sea  coast,  into  the  Venetian  territory,  ejcpecting 
there  to  find  a  safe  asylum ;  but  they  were  followed  by  the 
rkuj  who  butchered  them  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
\d  dragged  above  20()0  persons  into  captivity.  Tlie  Mon- 
lenegrines  accused  the  Venetians  of  ha\^ng  connived  at  this 
gross  wlation  of  their  territory,  but  this  suspicion  appears 
to  have  been  ill-founded ;  in  fact  the  Venetians  had  not  a  suf- 
ficient force  stationed  there  to  prevent  the  irruption  of  the 
rka  ;  and  the  same  army  which  had  ravaged  Montenegro, 
bed  soon  afterwards  into  the  Morea  to  attack  the  Vene- 
poesessiona.  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact,  that  amongst  the 
raaoes  expressed  in  the  manifesto,  by  which  Tiu*key  soon 
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afterwards  declared  war  against  the  republic  of  Venice,  that 
of  having  granted  a  refuge  to  the  Mouicnegrincs  is  also 
brought  forward*.  Wlien  the  Turks  had  retired  from  the 
country  the  remaining  population  of  Montenegro  returned  to 
their  habitations,  and  gradually  recovered  from  the  dreadful 
calamity  which  had  befidlen  them.  In  1 71S  they  again  fought 
the  Turks  as  allies  of  Venice. 

After  that  time  they  seem  to  have  remained  tranquil  for 
about  half  a  century,  and  they  received  on  diflfcrent  occasions 
sums  of  money  and  other  presents  from  the  monarchs  of 
Russia^  but  particularly  from  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  In 
1767  the  country  was  disturbed  by  a  very  remarkable  event. 
An  adventurer  called  Stephen  Mali  (the  Uttle),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Slavonian  native  of  Croatia  or  Carinthia^  and  a 
deserter  from  the  Austrian  array,  made  a  tour  through  the 
countrj^  as  a  quack  doctor,  and  settled  afterwards  as  a  ser- 
vant in  the  house  of  an  individual  near  Budva  in  the  Venetian 
territory'',  where  he  continued  his  ])ractice.  All  at  once  he 
imparted  to  his  master  under  seal  of  secrecy  that  he  was 
Peter  II L,  Emperor  of  Russia.  This  avowal  inspired  the 
credulous  master  with  devotion  for  his  mysterious  sen^ant, 
and  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  expressing  that  feeling. 
Once  having  gone  with  him  to  a  wedding-feast  in  Mon- 
tenegro, he  gave  him  publicly  great  marks  of  respect,  which 
however  caused  only  great  mirth  amongst  the  guests,  who 
made  a  joke  of  the  subject.  In  spite  of  this  first  failure  the 
report  spread,  and  began  rapidly  to  gain  ground,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  in  the  country, 

Stephen  Mali  now  transferred  his  residence  to  Montenegro^ 
where,  notwithstanding  he  was  declared  by  the  Vlad'dca  to  be 


♦  The  relation  of  that  event  given  l>y  Hammer  is  as  follnw*  : — **  NimmAn,  the 
last  of  the  Cupraglis,  attacked  the  Montenegriacs  with  l]ic  PaHhna  of  Uoatiia  And 
Hcrsek.  The  rebels  (Montcnt'grineb)  liaving  been  defeated  at  Zmiruik  fled  Into 
caserns  &ituntcd  in  thp  V*»npti.iTi  icrntory  n«yiT  Cattann,  Af^Ar  n  Rtnior^l^  of  A«ven 
hours  they  were  citljf     '  '        '  '         "  '  '       die 

Vlftdik.i,  nlio  had  i!i  itis- 

trih"*-'  *l""-'  '"-■'"  ■  ''■•• 

by  I 

a  pr. 

Thi»  viiiul  wan  iiliM,  Imd  iii  iJie  1  i)rki>))i  nti^uk^tu  Uh  uut  ol  Uoi   ^nv' 

voneeswhtch  caused  t :  .hi  of  war.'' —  VuItHamntcrB  Getchichte  d<»  Oiiitan* 
niithen  Jicicht,  poI.  i.x. 
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an  impostor.,  the  number  of  his  adherents  continued  to  increase, 
[j»  ily  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the  country. 

fl  .       I  i     I  larch  sent  him  a  splendid  horse  as  a  present. 

The  report  of  the  presence  of  the  Russian  emperor  in  Monte- 
nej^  produced  such  a  powerful  excitement  in  the  Venetian 
territory  of  the  coast,  tliat  the  rejiublic  was  obliged  to  inter- 
fere by  an  armed  force.  Peter  Djaya,  one  of  the  principal 
lit''  T  its  of  Risanoj  a  town  not  far  from  Cattaro,  and  chiefly 
ji  ^  i»y  members  of  the  Greek  church,  had  sent  Stephen 
Mali  a  present  consistinfi;  of  arms  and  articles  of  dress,  accom* 
punicd  with  a  respectful  letter.     Tins  circumstance  derived 

)articular  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  Peter  Djaya  had 

►nncrly  visited  Uusiiia.  On  this  account  the  Venetian  au- 
thorities thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  reprimand  to  Djaya 
and  to  two  capitanis  (municipal  ofhcers)  of  Risano  called 
Chelo\ich  and  Korda,  who  received  the  admonition  with  so 
bad  a  grace  that  a  violent  altercation  ensued  between  them 
and  the  Venetian  authorities.  They  were  cited  to  Cattaro  in 
order  to  answer  for  this  act  of  disrespect,  and  having  <lisre- 
rded  a  thrice-repeated  aummons,  a  major  was  sent  with 
ijoldiers  to  conduct  them  under  escort.  The  major  ha\ing 
arrived  at  Risaiio  covered  his  mission  with  great  secrecy,  and 

m  leaving  the  town  was  reconducted  to  his  vessel  by  the 
rcc  individuals  in  question,  who  entertained  no  suspicion  of 

lid  design  against  them.  Wlicn  they  were  close  to  the  shore 
the  major  on  a  sudden  ordered  them  to  be  seized  and  thrown 
into  the  vTssel,  but  their  cries  for  assistance  attracted  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  always 
armed ;  these  immediately  rescued  their  countrj^men  and 
drove  the  Venetian  major  to  his  vessel,  at  which  several  shots 

rcre  fired*  The  Venetian  government  sent  a  considerable 
Force  to  reduce  Risano,  but  it  was  repulsed  with  some  loss ; 
and  the  Republic,  which  was  already  in  a  great  state  of  weak- 

les*  and  decline,  was  fain  to  content  itself  with  an  apology 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  declaration  of  fidelity  to 
the  Doge  and  the  Republic. 

About  this  time  the  Russian  court  sent  a  prince  Dolgorouki 
to  Montenegro  to  proclaim  Stephen  Mali  an  impostor.  The 
kfVhuVtka  on  this  occasion  invited  the  chiefs  of  all  the  districts 

to  Ccttigne,  and  all  came  excepting  he  of  Chermiiitrn,  where 
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Mali  was  residing  at  the  time.  The  Madika  and  prince 
DolgMPOuki  informed  them  that  Peter  the  Third  was  dead^ 
and  consequently  Stephen  Mali  an  impostor ;  this  intelligeace 
was  favourably  received  by  the  assembly,  who  declared  that 
they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Mali.  II < 
on  the  following  day  when  the  tiring  of  rifles  on  the  i.  i 

hills  announced  his  ai'rival,  they  ran  to  meet  him,  exclaiming, 
"  Hail  to  us  this  day  and  ever  \  our  lord  is  coming  !'*  On 
his  arrival  at  Cettigne  the  Vladika  and  Dolgorouki  contrived 
to  incarcerate  him  in  a  room  of  the  upper  story  of  the  con- 
vent. He  however  did  not  lose  Ids  presence  of  mind,  and 
said  to  those  who  kept  guard  over  him,  **  You  see  yourseUes 
that  prince  Dolgorouki  acknowledges  me  to  be  the  emj>eror, 
because  otherwise  lie  \tould  not  have  placed  me  above  him- 
self but  imder  himself/'  This  accidental  circumstance  con- 
firmed the  aimple-niinded  Montcnegrines  in  the  belief  of  his 
being  the  true  Peter,  and  Dolgorouki  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  without  having  attained  his  object. 

The  Turks  attacked  Montenegro  about  this  time,  consider- 
ing Mali,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  as  an  agent  of  Uu3sia» 
with  whom  they  were  then  at  war*.  Nothing  is  known  ecm- 
ccrniiig  the  part  which  he  took  personally  during  that  war, 
except  that  he  erected  several  fortifications  on  the  fronJle  i  t.f 
Herze^vina,  which  bear  his  name  to  the  present  day 

Stephen  Mali  ruled  Montenegro  for  about  four  yeai8,  the 
inhabitants  yielding  him  a  wilhng  and  unconditional  obedi- 
ence. It  is  related  that  he  ordered  two  individuaU  to  be  shot 
for  theft,  and  that  having  de{)osed  on  a  stone  lying  on  the 


*  Iljimincr,  who  wrote  his  history  chiefly  from  Turkish  aiathoritJeSf  rchHen  the 
affiiirorStephcnM&liiti  the  following  manner:  *' TH..  IitIp,  Moij    ^n.ij,»u   .  i.,,..  i, 
<lev(ite(t  to  the  Uus&ijin  iuterest,  put  all  >toiitcu' 
played  the  part  of  an  in^pirH  prophet,  announc  i 
armies,  and  usurper!  i  v  over  Monteuc^o  ix».>\ 

governor  of  Bo/nifl,  Uhcnict  F;)thA4  and  i 

I'acha.  attacked  and  t\N  wv  uncatcd  li        >       ->        i 
ccntrt  of  the  inoutilaiu*  in  the  fartiJ 
occasion  the  gallant  governor  of  Bo/u.-.  ;.   ,   .  .  .^..:.. 
to  retreat." — Ge»chichtt  dm  OtmaHniachen  Hetcfu,  w>/ 
tmrted  the  detail?  in  the  text  from  the   Rci?:cn  nn 
Aeltercn  uud 
Bronk'Wkki  vn 

the  Motitcneg:  Hii  ^mu    .igjini-j  mr   r  nrnvv.,  pri.Miucuijf 

wa  important  <  unii  thut  they  took  an  active  pan  ia 

»U  the  wan  of ..,viu. 
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road  from  Montenegro  to  Cattaro  ten  ducats  and  a  silver- 
mounted  pistol,  they  remained  safe  for  several  weeks^  although 
a  number  of  people  passed  daily  by.  The  extraordinary  con- 
sideration by  which  he  exacted  such  unlimited  submission 
from  a  people  impatient  of  every  restraint^  was  however  im- 
paired by  the  Turkish  war^  in  which  he  seems  not  to  have 
exhibited  any  marked  proofs  of  courage^  or  at  least  of  that 
desperate  valour  characteristic  of  the  Montenegrines,  and 
which  they  naturally  expected  from  one  whom  they  had  ac- 
knowledged as  their  leader.  His  end  was  wretched :  having 
lost  his  sight  at  the  springing  of  a  mine^  he  retired  into  a  con- 
vent, where  his  Greek  servant  murdered  him  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Pacha  of  Scutari. 

During  the  Austro-Russian  war  of  1 789-1 791?  the  Monte- 
negrines  rendered  important  services  to  the  allies  by  con- 
ducting a  partizan  war  on  the  Turkish  borders.  Notwith- 
standing this  and  their  former  services,  their  independence 
was  not  seciu^d  by  the  peace  of  Sistovo  in  1791,  and  they 
obtained  it  themselves  in  1796,  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  modem  history,  and  worthy  of  the  best  times 
of  ancient  Greece.  After  various  fruitless  negociations  to  in- 
duce them  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  the 
IHicha  of  Scutari  received  in  1796  an  absolute  order  to  unite 
the  troops  of  all  the  adjoining  Pachalics,  and  to  conquer  or 
exterminate  the  whole  population  of  Montenegro.  He  entered 
the  country  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  composed  of 
Albanians,  Janissaries,  and  other  chosen  troops  of  the  Sul- 
tan. The  invaders  were  met  by  the  Montenegrines  under  the 
command  of  their  Vladika,  Peter  Petrovich.  Having  decided 
on  a  general  action,  he  began  by  making  a  feigned  attack  on 
the  Turks,  after  which  he  retired  to  a  pass,  where  he  posted 
5000  picked  men.  These  he  ordered  to  scatter  on  the  rocks 
the  red  skull-caps  usually  worn  by  the  Montenegrines  and 
to  keep  watch-fires  lighted  during  the  night,  to  make  the 
enemy  believe  that  he  opposed  them  with  all  his  force.  This 
done,  he  made  a  forced  march  by  which  he  completely  turned 
the  invading  array  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  TTie  Turks,  de- 
ceived by  the  red  caps  and  the  watch-fires,  believed  that  they 
had  the  whole  force  of  the  Montenegrines  before  them,  and  in 
the  morning  attacked  the  pass,  which  was  resolutely  defended 
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for  several  hours  by  the  5000  Montenegrincs  left  in  its  guard. 
About  noon  the  Vladika  appeared  with  his  arniy  in  the  rear  of 
the  Turks,  who  being  hemmed  in  between  two  aasailantsj  and 
having  their  retreat  cut  off^  fought  desperately  during  three 
days  and  nights,  until  they  were  completely  annihilated. 
About  30,000  enemies  were  killed,  and  amongst  the  rest  the 
Pacha  in  command,  whose  head  is  still  preserved  as  a  trophy 
at  Cettigne.  AU  the  baggage  of  the  enemy,  of  great  Nalue, 
became  the  spoil  of  the  victors.  Since  that  time  the  Turks 
have  never  ventured  to  attack  Montenegro,  with  which  se- 
veral districts  of  the  enemies'  temtory  united  nft«  r  lliiit  \Ao- 
rious  feat  of  arms. 

Although  the  protection  of  Russia  did  not  shelter  the 
Montenegrincs  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  they  con- 
tinued to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  maintain  a  constant  inter- 
course with  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Tlie  emperor 
Paul  sent  many  rich  presents  to  their  churches ;  he  also  ejsta- 
blished  there  a  judicial  tribunal  called  Kuluk,  which  con- 
sisted of  sixty  chieftains,  and  assigned  a  sum  of  money  for 
their  salaries ;  but  as  nobody  would  submit  to  their  authority, 
the  tribunal  was  abolished  after  a  3'ear's  duration. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  Monte- 
negro attracted  the  notice  of  Europe,  although  not  in  a  de» 
grce  commensurate  to  its  importance,  by  the  prominent  part 
it  took  in  the  war  between  France  and  Russia,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary devotion  it  showed  to  the  last-named  power  in  a 
quarrel  entirely  foreign  to  its  own  interests.  As  the  details 
of  that  remarkable  campaign  are  very  little  known,  we  shall 
give  a  few  of  them  from  an  authentic  source  published  in 
Russian,  which  to  our  knowledge  has  never  been  touclicd  upoiv 
in  the  Uterature  of  any  other  European  country. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1799  the  united  forces  of  Russia 
and  Turkey  took  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the  French,  an<l 
that  they  remained  in  the  occupation  of  the  tirst-namcd 
power  until  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  IBO7.  This  circumstance 
bro\ight  the  Russians  into  the  vicinity  of  Montenegro,  and 
gave  them  additional  facihties  for  increasing  their  intluence 
over  that  country,  whose  chief,  the  Vladika,  having  been  cda* 
cated  at  St.  Petersljurgh,  was  already  devoted  to  their  in- 
terest.   They  maiutahied  a  i>olilical  agent  there  ui  the  pcr$ot» 
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[•  Sankowski,  and  in  1803  Count  Marcus  Ivelich,  be- 
to  a  distinguished  family  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  and  a 
lieiitetuuil-general  in  the  Russian  service,  was  commissioned 
hf  the  same  go\'emment  to  excite  the  Montenegrines  against 
the  French,  and  to  ensure  their  allegiance  to  the  Russian  mo- 
tMTch.  He  was  well  acquainted  v^ith  Montenegro,  being  a 
native  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  ha\4ng  been  em- 
ployed there  on  a  similar  errand  during  the  war  with  Turkey, 
in  1 7^9-91,  he  obtained  an  easy  and  complete  success.  In 
18Q5  Russia,  being  engaged  with  England  and  Austria 
against  France,  marched  an  array  to  Austria,  sent  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops  to  Hanover  in  English  vessels,  and  at 
the  same  time  despatched  from  Cronstadt  to  the  Meditcrra- 
a  fleet  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line  and  one  fri- 

lU,  under  admiral  Siniavin,  an  officer  who  enjoyed  the  re- 
putation of  great  professional  talent  and  remarkable  deci- 
fiioD  of  character.  He  was  named  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Kussian  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  principal  station  of 
wliich  was  then  Corfu.  M.  Broniewski,  whose  work  we  have 
?fixed  to  our  present  article,  served  in  that  fleet,  and  has 

^scnbed  all  its  operations  during  a  campaign  of  five  years, 
i.  e.  from  1805  to  1810*.   This  fleet  left  Cronstadt  in  Septem- 

yr,  and  after  having  remained  for  a  short  time  at  Ports- 

louth,  Gibraltar  and  Messina,  arrived  at  Corfu  on  January 
Bth,  1636»     The  Russian  forces  now  united  under  the  com- 
id  of  admiral  Siniavin  amounted  to  ten  ships  of  the  line, 


*  Vlvllmir  Rrooiewski  was  born  in  17B 4,  and  educated  at  the  naval  and  militarjr 

which  he  left  in  1802  with  the  rank  of  midshipman.    After  having  served 

irc«  years  in  the  Baltic  fleet,  lie  accompanied  the  expetlitiun  of  Admiral  Sini- 

aad  distinguished  himself  oti  several  occasions,  particularly  at  the  battle  of 

I,  against  the  Tories^  in  1807.    He  dctcribes  the  campaign  of  that  fleet  ia 

temoirs  of  a  Naval  Officer/'  and  completed  this  description  in  the  "  Letters 

n«;,,^j.  "  2  vola,     Broniewski  returned  to  RuKSta  from  Trieste,  1810, 

crews  of  the  ship*,  which  were  sold  to  the  French  in  tlwt  part, 

.  description  of  his  voyage.    He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the 

\%c\  St:a  till  1816,  when  he  wi»  obUged  to  leave  the  service  on  account  of  iU 

ralth.    He  waa  afterwarda  employed  as  inspector  of  tome  military  schools,  and 

'led,  IB^,  with  the  rank  of  major^genetml.    He  published  besides  those  we  have 

lumermted,  a  work  on  the  Crimea  and  a  history  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and 

leveral  translations.  The  family  of  Broniewski  is  of  Polish  descent,  and  some 

%d  it  are  stlLi  in  existence  in  Poland.    It  proiluced  a  celebrated  author, 

lartiiriiii  Broniewski,  known  to  learned  Europe  under  the  name  of  Bronovius, 

«ho«e  work,  Di  Tartarea,  is  frequently  qnoted  by  our  celebrated  tmveller,  Dr. 

Qarlte.     He  was  employed  by  king  Stephen  Batbory  on  diplomatic  missioua  to 

die  Crimea,  and  made  a  deacxiptioo  af  that  country  for  hit  monarch. 
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eight  frigates,  six  corvettes,  six  brigs  and  twelve  gun-boftl 
This  fleet  was  maimed  by  9708  sailors  and  marines,  ani 
carried  1154  cannons.     There  were  besides  in  the  lonii 
Islands  13,000  troops,  consisting  of  regular  Russian  infantry^ 
and  an  Albanian  legion.    We  may  also  add,  that  Pozzo 
Borgo,  who  has  since  become  so  celebrated  in  the  diploi 
of  Europe,  accompanied  Sima\nn  as  poUtical  agent.     The 
position  of  Siniavin  was,  however,  difficult,  because  the  treaty 
of  Presburg,  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Austro-Ri 
army  at  Austerlitz,  put  the  French  in  possession  of  the  an*j 
cient  dominions  of  Venice  extending  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  which   Austria   was  compelled   to   resign. 
Receiving  no  orders  from  his  government  how  to  act  under 
these  circumstances,  Siniavin  decided  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility to  occupy  the  province  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  and  to 
raise  its  Slavonian  population  conjointly  with  that  of  Mont^< 
negro  against  the  French*    These  were  already  in  possession 
of  Dalmatia,  and  on  the  point  of  entering  Bocca  di  Cattaro, 
which  had  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Austria  ever 
since  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1798.     This  resolution 
was  executed  on  the  21st  of  February,  1806,  by  a  naTal, 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain   Baylie*.      Our 
author,  who  served  in  that  expedition,  gives  the  following 
account  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  motives  which  induced  Admiral 
Siniavin  to  undertake  it. 

"  When  the  report  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  htd  concluded  a  p«ic#^ 
at  Presburg  with  the  Freoch,  ceding  to  them  Venice  and  Dalniiitia* 
confirmed  at  Corfu,  and  when  it  became  known  that  the  French  gurem- 
ment  had  communicated  with  Ali  Pacha  to  induce  that  insubordinate  sub- 
ject of  the  Saltan  to  admit  it«  troops^  the  situation  of  the  admiral  bec8iD« 
very  difficulty  but  it  gave  him  the  happy  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  IbU 
lowing  circumstance.  Having  formerly  served  in  the  Mediterranean^  bs 
waa  acquainted  with  the  devotion  of  the  Slavonian  nations  to  Russia,  uul 
particularly  of  the  InhabitanUi  of  Cattaro  and  Montenegro,  the  tatter  of 
whom  were  already  under  her  protection.  Therefore,  being  now  invwlt'd 
with  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian  forces  in  those  parts,  although  he 
had  not  received  any  Instructions  or  cAen  information  as  to  the  rc^latiooA 
which  exbted  between  the  French  and  Ruaeian  governments  since  the  return 


*  Mr.  Baylic,  a  native  of  ihit  country,  cntercil  the  Roiftait  service  in  1  ?$t4.  tnd 
<lii!d  in  1«<2C,  a  rcw  iidijiirnl  of  the  DUck  Sea.     He  div  licu- 

larly  at  N antics,  vaXWt  wUcro he  utiited  cardiiuU  Kufl o  . .  the 

French. 
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of  tbt  troops  of  the  latttr  to  their  own  coantry ;  yet,  considmng  the  hostile 
ytO0trfin§»  v.  '^inued  by  the  French,  he  resolved  to  aecure  the 

ccmxmsnd  -nf  V  i  so  at  once  to  keep  the  French  from  approach- 

in  e  '  :it  them  from  gaining  over  the  Greeks g  who  looked 

tv  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  Having 
ted  this  rcsolubon,  Siniavin  determined  on  acting  without  any  loss  of 
i  bat  b«  met  with  a  new  and  important  di£Sculty.  General  Lacy« 
who  coBimandcd  before  him  in  the  Ionian  Islanda,  had  orders  to  bring 
back  to  the  porta  of  the  Black  Sea  all  the  land  forces,  leaving  only  garri- 
aona  for  the  defence  of  tlie  republic.  Siniavin  strongly  represented  to  him 
how  important  it  wn?  for  his  country  to  prevent  the  French  from  est^blish- 
ing  theratclvea  in  Dulmalia  and  Albania,  and  how  difficult  it  would  othcr- 
vIm  bfcome  to  defend  the  lo&ian  republic  against  them.  At  but,  upon 
}m  Qrgent  demand.  Lacy  resolved  to  leave  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  troops 
to  Siniarin,  and  started  for  Russia  with  only  the  regimeot  of  the  grenadiers 
of  Siberia/' — VoJ.  t.  /mye  137. 

**  Qn  the  9th  Feb,  Captain  Baylie  received  orders  to  appear  with  a  ship 
of  the  line,  two  frigates  and  a  schooner,  off  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  to  enter 
Into  commuDtcation  wltli  M.  Saokowski,  diplomatic  agent  in  Montenegro* 
isd  to  gm  hopes  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cattaro  of  our  protection  and  a&eiat- 
iBOii  aflfr  tfala  he  was  to  establish  a  blockade  in  the  canal  of  Calamotta. 
i»  •  in  of  Meleto  and  Agosta,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 

rr.  uttaro.     Here  he  was  to  await  the  consequences  of  these 

\i\i\  »hMu!d  the  inhabitants  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro  manifest  a  wish 
themselves  from  the  enemVf  he  was  forthwith  to  occupy  their 
ooujitry/' 

**  The  iahabitaots  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro  formerly  constituted  an  independ- 
cut  republic,  a*  the  seventh  article  of  U^e  treaty  by  which  they  voluntarily 
subialttvd  to  tlie  protection  of  the  republic  of  Venice  *  expressly  states^ 
*  that  ahould  the  republic  be  unable  to  defend  the  territory*  of  Bocca  di 
Cattaro*  its  icdiahiraiits  shall  have  the  right  to  become  again  independent/ 
and  in  c  .  of  this  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 

Anstrift,  ihis  province  was  unjustly  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 

Fonoio.  T  Li?  court  uf  Vienna  was  therefore  obliged  to  confirm  the  former 
rights  of  the  inhabitants^  and  to  receive  the  province  on  the  same  condi- 
tioDt  oo  which  it  was  held  by  the  Venetians.  The  population  of  Bocca  di 
Cittvo  having  now  learnt  that,  contrary  to  their  rights,  they  were  ceded 
to  Fivncoj  whose  domination  would  destroy  their  common  liberty  and  wel- 
fanrt  were  plunged  by  that  news  into  great  affliction.  The  Austrian  go- 
vttrnraoot  persecuted  the  principal  citizens  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  their 
Attachment  to  Russia.  One  of  them  resolved  to  raise  his  voice^  and  ad«^ 
df«Med  the  people  on  a  Sunday  in  the  following  manner ;  '  Arise  from  in- 
activity^ my  brethren!  this  state  of  despondency  is  unworthy  of  you  !  we 
are  ataodiotg  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  an  abyss  is  opened  under  our 


*  Thii  erent  took  place  in  the  beginiung  of  the  lllteenih  oentury. 
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feet.  Our  country  ia  in  jeopardy*  and  only  one  patli  to  liberty  tlitl  re* 
mains  to  ua, — your  sword  and  valoiir  will  show  it  to  you/ "«—Fal.  i, 
jfHig^  140. 

Our  author  does  not  give  us  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
addressed  his  countrjrtnen  in  this  manner,  and  we  will  not 
venture  to  decide  whether  he  was  inspired  by  feelings  of  real 
patriotism^  or  whether  he  was  a  paid  agent  of  Russia,  for 
whose  interest  he  was  hurrying  the  population  of  Cattaro  into 
a  destructive  war  against  the  French^  to  whose  vengeance  they 
were  soon  abandoned  by  the  same  Russia  in  consequence  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  his  speech 
was  not  without  effect,  to  describe  which  we  continue  the 
text  of  our  author. 

'*  All  who  were  present  In  the  church  (where  the  speech  was  de- 
livered), having  their  hearts  filled  with  despair*  andaDimated  by  the  warm* 
est  patriotism,  swore  either  to  die  or  to  free  themselves  from  the  power  of 
the  French.  The  exclamations  '  Wlio  is  a  warrior  •  ?  to  arms*  brethren !  * 
raised  their  dejected  spirits  in  an  instant :  it  spread  like  wildfire,  and  in 
a  few  hours  all  the  population  was  under  arms  ;  the  alarm-bell  was  rung 
even  in  the  fortress  of  Cattaro,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  Au- 
strian governor,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  declared  that  they  were  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  to  the  last  drop  in  defence  of  their  liberty.  It  was  not 
only  their  attachment  to  Russia,  but  also  their  public  and  private  advan> 
tage  which  produced  such  a  wonderful  unanimity  ;  it  was  enough  for  the 
Russian  flag  to  appear '  in  order  to  arm  the  whole  population,  and  so  that 
no  one  remained  quiet,  and  no  one  was  one  of  a  different  opinion,  or 
entertained  a  doubt  about  the  protection  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  Many 
inhabitants  who  had  been  in  our  service  parttcularly  wished  for  such  a 
change.  The  captains  of  the  communitals  (chiefs  of  districts)  of  Risanoand 
Castel  Nuovo,  the  Counts  Snva  Ivelich  and  George  Weynowich,  showed 
the  moat  real  and  readiness  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country. 

"  The  chiefs  of  the  nation  (captiiina  of  the  communitals)  having  assem- 
bled, resolved  without  any  ftireign  instiQatiun  (?)  not  only  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  the  orthodox  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  even  to  swear  to  him  an 
unconditional  allegiance.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  M.  Sankowskt  and  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Montenegro.  Tlie 
first  of  them  being  certain  of  the  Admiral's  intention  to  lend  assistance  for 
the  defence  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  did  not  reject  the  petition  of  its  inhabit- 
ants who  had  deserved  such  favour  by  their  devotion  and  attadiment  to 
us.  The  Metropolitan,  Peter  Petrovich,  chief  of  the  people  of  Montenc- 
p-o,  who  have  acknowledged  themselves  subjects  of  Russia  for  ninety-aeven 


*  KtojMt  mtias  ?  the  usual  ilgnal  to  take  up  irms  aiuongst  the  Slavonian  popu- 
Utions  of  the  Adriatic. 
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yeiTB.  decided^  with  the  coaftent  of  the  heads  of  bia  nation  aBsembled  in 
a  gcaeraJ  diet  at  Cettigne  on  the  15th  of  February,  not  only  to  fight  the 
Frencli*  but  also  to  expel  the  Austrian  troops.  Having  assumed  the  eu- 
prrme  coizimand  over  the  united  forces  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro  and  MontenC' 
gro,  he  bciieged  the  fortress  of  Castel  Nuovo.  The  timely  arrival  of  Cap- 
tain Baylie's  squadron  on  the  l6th  prevented  the  people  from  exercising  a 
terrible  vengeance  upon  the  Austriana.  Negociations  were  opened  bc- 
bttween  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Metro- 
politui  declared  to  the  Austrian  commander  on  the  2l5t  of  February^  that 
if  he  did  not  surrender  the  fortress  he  would  take  it  by  storm.  Captain 
BayCe»  who  was  requested  by  the  Austrian  governor  to  fire  a  single  gun, 
fl|iOin  which  he  would  surrender,  proposed  that  tlie  fortress  should  be  de- 
Ihnved  to  the  captains  of  the  communitals,  who  then  constituted  the  local 
•nthority^  and  retnarked  that  the  Auatrians  were  defending  the  enemy's 
territory,  as  the  term  of  the  19th  of  Januarj^  upon  which,  according  to  the 
treaty,  it  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  French,  was  already  passed.  The  im- 
perial commissioner,  Marquess  de  Ghisile^,  acceded  to  this  proposal.  In 
this  manner  the  gallant  nation  recovered  its  independence,  and  replaced 
the  AuBtrian  garrisons  in  all  the  eight  fortresses  of  its  territory  without 
t»loodahed. 

*' At  nine  o'cloek  in  the  morning  the  Metropolitan,  accompanied  by  the 
duelj*  arrived  on  board  of  the  Asia  (a  ship  of  the  Line),  whence  he  rc- 
tBTOcd  on  shore  with  Captain  Bay  lie  and  a  company  of  marines.  We  were 
ived  by  the  clergy  bearing  the  cross,  who  gave  us  their  benediction, 
liresented  us  with  bread  and  salt*,  whilst  the  people  Joyfully  ex* 
ifd  '  Vivat  Alexander  1  *    At  the  convent  of  Savino,  where  more  than 

1^000  people  were  collected,  the  assembled  clergy  performed  a  solemn  ser- 
after  which  the  Metropolitan  consecrated  the  standards^  and  presented 
to  the  captains  with  the  following  address :  '  Gallant  Slavonians, 
your  wishes  are  now  accomplished  ;  you  behold  now  in  the  midst  of  you 
your  long-expected  brethren  I  your  brethren  by  race,  faith,  gallantry  and 
glory  1  The  |K)werfuI  monarch  of  Russia  receives  you  into  the  number  of 
has  fibildren.  Oh  let  us  bless  tlie  providence  of  the  Lord !  Oh  let  this  day 
of  joy  and  happiness  remain  for  ever  in  your  memories !  But  before  I  in- 
tmsl  to  you  these  sacred  standards,  you  must  swear  to  defend  them  to  the 
Ittt  extremity.^  *  We  swear  to  do  ao !'  was  the  unanimous  ansvier  of  the 
people^  and  according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Slavonians  they  bran- 
diftbcd  their  naked  swords,  and  swore  by  the  dust  of  their  fathers  to  be 
faithAil  unto  the  grave.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  population  during  our 

march  towards  the  town  was  to  us  a  most  gratifying  spectacle The  Rus« 

shut  colours  were  hoisted  on  the  fortreases  of  Castel  Nuovo  and  Espagnola 
with  loud  exclamations  ;   *  Vivat  our  White  Tzart !'  '  May  our  Alexander 


*  The  Tuual  peacc-ofTerings  among^l  the  Slavonian  uationi. 

f  The  terni  of  White  Monarch,  sik  PadUhah^  is  applied  throughout  all  the  East 

the  tnonarchs  of  Russia,  and  is  utual  amongst  the  nativei  of  the  country,  par- 

larly  in  their  old  popular  songs.    It  is  tupposett  to  have  liecn  given 'to  the 

Grand  Dokei  of  Moftcow  when  they  became  indeijendent  of  the  Tartar  dominion, 
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live  for  ages !'  The  vesAelt  of  the  sqiudron  he  well  &a  the  rortreues  dit- 
played  atl  their  colours  and  fired  salutes.  From  that  momcut  till  iate  at 
night  the  firing  of  cannons  and  rifles  contiaued  without  intermiaiion«  The 
inbahitanta  knew  no  bounds  to  their  joy  ;  they  regaled  the  aoidiers  with  tht 
beat  things  they  had,  and  embraced  them  with  tears  of  joy,  Entlmsitaiti 
and  a  sincere  emotion  were  painted  on  the  countenance  of  every  one,  and 
Ihia  day  presented  a  moat  enrapturing  solemnity  I  " — Pagv  l4ihU4. 

Flattering  as  this  enthusiastic  reception  must  have  been 
to  the  self-love  and  national  vanity  of  the  Russians^  the  ad- 
vantages which  their  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  derived 
from  the  wilHng  assist^ince  of  the  Slavonian  populations  of  the 
Adriatic  were  even  more  solid.  They  are  enumerated  by  our 
author  in  the  following  manner: 

"The  territoriea  of  Cattaro  and  Montenegro  bordering  on  the  Slavonian 
nations  devoted  to  Russia,  separated  from  Dalmatia  by  the  independent 
repuliiic  of  RagUBa«  and  adjoining  Servia  through  Herzegovina^  conatitutad 
a  most  admirable  position  for  our  forces,  and  became,  under  the  political 
circumstances  of  that  time,  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  The  Herzego* 
vinians  and  the  gallant  George  CEerny,  leader  of  the  Servians,  facilitated 
the  arrival  of  assistance  from  Rua.sia>  and  could,  in  case  of  need,  impedt« 
conjoindy  with  ua«  ail  the  operations  of  Bonaparte.  pre»ervinfft  'a  'Aai 
moawer.  Me  intt^jfritjf  of  our  ally,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  Coasessing  at  Cat- 
taro a  aafe  port  in  the  midst  of  the  Adriatic,  Siniavin  increased  bia  forcea 
by  12,000  gallant  warriors  from  Montenegro  and  the  aca-coaat,  and  trana- 
'ferred  the  theatre  of  war  from  Corfu  into  Dahnatia.  By  a  strict  blockada 
he  cut  o£f  the  communications  between  that  province  and  Italy,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy's  armies  and  transports  to  pasa  through  the  Austrian  do* 
minions,  over  mountains  without  roads,  which,  added  to  the  indisfiosition 
of  the  inhabitants,  placed  the  French  generals  in  a  very  difficult  situatloa; 
ao  that  Napoleon*  who  had  proclaimed  hb  pretensions  to  several  townt  of 
Albania^  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Venetian  republic  (DutrlntOv 
Parga,  8ic.)f  saw  his  schemes  upon  Greece,  and  particularly  Corf\i,  de-' 
■troyed  almost  as  soon  as  put  into  execution.  The  ambitious  and  greeily 
All  Pacha,  when  informed  of  the  occupation  of  Cattaro,  and  of  the  met* 
8lif«0  that  had  been  adopted  for  keeping  him  within  the  limits  of  neutiiiUty« 
began,  altar  a  few  manifestations  of  ill-will,  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of 
Siniavin,  and  having  made  it>  he  became  a  good  and  friendly  neighbour  | 
by  which  Bonaparte  lost  his  last  remaining  hope  of  overthrowing  the 


fW»m  which  time  they  have  been  called  Tzagan  Khan  in  Mongolian,  and  Ak  Padi&hah 
in  TurkJih,  both  term*  haiin)?  the  Mine  ngnifiration.  The  ap|>f»llflrii>T!  of  '"Volute  * 
ii  generally  used  by  til-   "  '     "         '  iiurj 

'  '.'.  br  r-ri.ic  nt:,;f,.;  iv;jin{k«t  lo  bo  freed liom 


of  free  and  noble,  in  c«» 
Thus  the  Csimnca  are  li 
plebeia&i.   I  n  Ruuia  fo  r  i 
d  services. 
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Taridsb  empire.  The  occupation  of  the  republic  of  Ragusa  placed  undejr 
Ike  pfolection  o^  tbe  Sulun,  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  conquer  the 
of  Ciitaro  by  force  of  arms  or  political  intrigues,  clearly  prove 
r  impartaoce  for  the  future  plans  of  a  coaqueror  was  formed 
L  -.  tDAignificant  in  other  respecta.     On  all  theee  accounts, 

ke  occopatiou  of  Cattaro  produced  a  great  noise.  The  contact  of  France 
^Wtlh  the  Ottoman  Porte  waa  prf vented^  and  the  project  of  gainbg  over 
tbe  Groeia  and  Slavoniona  aanihilated." —Po^t  145,  etc* 


This  exposition  of  the  advantages  which  Russia  had  ac- 
lulred  by  the  occupation  of  Cattaro  and  Montenegro,  suf- 
iently  shows  what  assistance  she  may  derive  from  the  waiv. 
:c  and  devoted  inhabitants  of  these  countries  in  case  of  a 
rvt  with  Turkey  and  Austria.  It  also  shows  the  import- 
to  us  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  afford  a  most 
ItBDiageous  position  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of 
ua  in  those  quarters,  and  effectually  to  check  her  pro- 
in  case  of  war ;  since  the  occupation  of  the  important 
lilitary  position  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro  will  always  be  easy  for 
it  power  which  commands  the  Adriatic  by  the  superiority 
its  naval  force.  The  tender  care  of  Russia  for  the  pre- 
ion  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  descanted 
much  upon  by  our  author,  appears  the  more  amusing^  as 
mentions  amongst  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Cattaro  and  Montenegro,  the  proximity  of  the  Ser- 
^rian  leader,  George  Czemy,  who  was  at  that  moment  at  the 
lead  of  an  insurrection  against  the  Turks. 

The  Admiral  himself  arrived  with  ships  and  troops  on  the 

13th  of  March,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  marks  of 

enthusiasm.     He  began  to  make  immediate  preparations  for 

nctive  war  which  he  intended  to  carry  into  Dalmatia. 

inhabitants  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro  fiumished,  at  their  own 

ipense^  thirty  vessels,  carrying  from  eight  to  ten   guns, 

which  were  of  great  service  to  the  Russian  fleet.     Captain 

IJaylie  took,  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  fortified  island  of  Cur- 

\\^  situated  near  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  occupied  several 

[other  islands,  \i  hilst  the  Russian  cruizers  seized  more  than  a 

lundred  vessels  laden  with  stores  and  ammunition  intended 

ibr  the   French  army  in   Dalmatia,  and  despatched  from 

various  ports  of  Italy. 

All  these  decisive  measures  were  put  in  force  by  Siniavin  on 
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hia  sole  responsibility,  and  without  any  instructions  from  his 
government.  At  last  he  received,  in  the  month  of  May,  a 
full  approbation  of  his  proceedings,  which  produced  a  new 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  SlavonianSj  whose  de- 
votion  to  Russia  was  still  increased  by  the  personal  conduct 
of  the  admiral.  Our  author  gives  the  following  curious  illus- 
trations of  the  manner  in  which  this  feeUng  was  pFopagatcd, 


"  I  happened  to  eater  a  school ;  all  the  pupils  arose  directly,  and  ad- 
dressed me  simultaneously  with  a  salutation.  The  teacher  asked  them  the 
'following  questions : — '  Whom  ought  wc  to  worship?*  *  The  only  God  I* 
was  the  answer.  '  Whom  ought  we  to  serve  to  the  last  drop  of  our  bloodf  * 
'Alexander  alone!'  was  the  unanimous  reply.  'Whom  ought  we  to 
hate .' '  &c.  &c.  This  is  a  catechism  worthy  of  a  gallant  nation  I  Children 
who  scarcely  begin  to  speak,  learn  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Alexander^ 
and  repeat  it  to  every  one  whom  they  meet.  The  boys  are  constantly 
firing  pistols*  exclaiming, '  Long  live  our  Tzar  Alexander!' — '  Perish  tbo 
dogs'  faith!*  (i.  e.  Roman-catholicisra.)" — Page  177- 

The  French  could  not  remain  passive  spectators  of  sucli 
events ;  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Marmont  and  Lauriston,  marched  through  the 
Austrian  territory  in  order  to  subdue  Cattaro,  and  expel  the 
Russians  and  their  Montenegrine  allies.  Tlie  republic  of 
Ragusa  was  occupied,  and  active  hostilities  began.  But  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  campaign,  we  must 
present  to  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  Montenegrine  mode  of 
making  war,  drawn  by  our  author,  who  had  been  himself  on 
many  occasions  an  eye-witness  of  it. 

"  A  Montenegrine  is  always  armed,  and  carries  about,  during  his  roort 
peaceful  occupation,  a  rifle,  pistols,  a  yatagan,  and  a  cartouch  box.  The 
Montenegrinos  spend  their  leisure  time  in  firing  at  a  target,  and  are  ac- 
customed to  this  exercise  from  their  boyish  years.  Their  verj'^  games  and 
amusements  bear  the  stamp  of  a  military  character,  and  they  are  admitted 
by  all  to  be  most  skilful  shots.  Being  inured  to  hardships  and  privations, 
they  perform,  without  fatigue  and  in  high  spirits,  very  long  and  forced 
marches.  They  leap  over  wide  ditches,  supporting  themselves  on  their 
long  rifles,  and  pass  over  precipices  where  bridges  would  be  absolutely 
requisite  for  every  other  kind  of  troops,  and  they  climb  the  steepest  rocks 
with  great  facility ;  they  also  bear,  with  the  greatest  patience,  hunger,  thirtt, 
»And  every  kind  of  privation.  When  the  enemy  is  defeated  and  retiring^ 
they  parsue  him  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  supply  the  want  of  cavaLry« 
I  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ  in  their  mouutainous  country.  Like  the 
^knights  of  Malta,  they  arc  constantly  at  war  with  the  Turka^  Inhabiting 
mountains  which  present  at  every  step  passes  where  a  handful  of  bmvc 
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men  may  arrest  the  progress  of  an  army,  they  are  not  afimid  of  a  siir- 
iee,  particularly  as  they  have  on  their  frontier  a  constant  guard,  and  the 
rhole  of  their  force  may  be  collected  within  twenty-four  hours  upon 
\f^  threatened  point.  When  the  enemy  is  in  great  force,  they  burn  their 
illagea,  devastate  thetr  fields,  and,  after  having  enticed  him  into  the  moun- 
tns,  they  surround  him,  and  attack  him  in  a  most  desperate  manner, 
►n  the  country  is  in  danger,  the  Montencgrines  forget  all  personal  feel- 
of  private  advantage  and  enmit>' ;  they  obey  the  orders  of  their 
dcf,  and,  like  gallant  republicans,  they  consider  it  a  happiness  and  a 
of  God  to  die  in  battle.  It  is  in  such  a  case  that  they  appear  as 
warriors  ;  but  be)'^ond  the  limits  of  their  country  they  are  savage  bar- 
I,  who  destroy  everj^ing  with  fire  and  sword.  Their  ideas  about 
are  entirely  dtfferent  from  those  which  arc  adopted  by  civilized 
tons.  They  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  enemies  whom  they  take  with 
tn  their  hands,  and  spare  only  those  who  surrender  before  the  battle, 
propertj'^  which  they  take  from  the  enemy  is  considered  by  them  as 
their  own,  and  as  a  reward  of  courage.  They  literally  defend  themselves 
to  the  last  extremity  ;  a  Montenegrine  never  craves  for  mercy ;  and  when- 
evw  one  of  them  it  severely  wounded,  and  it  is  impossible  to  save  him 
from  the  enemy,  his  own  comrades  cut  off  his  head.  When  at  the  attack 
of  C71ob«ck,  a  little  detachment  of  our  troops  was  obliged  to  retreat,  an 
officer  of  stout  make,  and  no  longer  young,  fell  on  the  ground  from 
txhaiistion.  A  Montenegrine  perceiving  it,  ran  immediately  to  him,  and, 
bavittg  drawn  his  yatagan,  said,  •  You  are  very  bmve,  and  must  wish 
[•that  I  should  cut  off  your  head.  Say  a  prayer,  and  make  the  sign  of  the 
The  officer,  horrified  at  the  proposition,  made  an  effort  to  rise, 
«nd  rejoined  his  comrades  with  the  assistance  of  the  friendly  Montenegrine. 
They  consider  all  those  who  have  been  taken  by  the  enemy  as  killed.  They 
carry  out  of  the  battle  their  wounded  comrades  on  their  shoulders ;  and, 
be  it  said  to  their  honour,  they  acted  in  the  same  manner  by  our 
officers  and  soldiers.  Like  the  Circassians,  they  are  constantly  making 
Jbnys  in  small  parties  for  the  plander  of  cattle,  and  consider  such  expe- 
ditiooa  as  feats  of  chivalry.  None  of  their  neighbours  can  equal  them  in 
thai  kind  of  warfare.  Being  safe  in  their  habitations,  where,  since  a  long 
riimc!,  nobody  dares  to  molest  them,  they  continue  their  depredatioDs  with 
impunity,  disregarding  the  threats  of  the  Divan,  and  the  hatred  of  their 
neighboarsi  in  short,  the  very  name  of  a  Montenegrine  spreads  terror 
about.  Arms,  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  a  cheese,  some  garlic,  a  little  brandy, 
■n  old  garment,  and  two  pair  of  sandals  made  of  raw  hide,  form  all  the 
e<)aipage  of  the  Montenegrines,  On  their  march  they  do  not  seek  any 
shelter  from  rain  or  cold.  In  rainy  weather  the  Montenegrine  wraps  his 
head  with  the  Hrooka  (a  shawl  of  coarse  cloth),  lies  down  on  the  ground 
ivhcre  he  stood,  and,  putting  his  rille  under  him,  sleeps  very  comfortably. 
Three  or  four  hours  of  repose  arc  quite  sufficient  for  his  rest,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  is  occupied  in  constant  e^sertion.  It  is  impossible  to 
retain  them  in  the  reserve,  and  it  seems  that  tliey  cannot  calmly  bear  the 
view  of  the  enemy.    When  they  have  expended  all  their  cartouches,  they 
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humbljr  requect  every  officer  they  meet  with  to  give  them  tome  t  und  •• 
tooo  n»  they  have  received  them,  they  run  headlong  into  the  further  Une^ 
abuaiag  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  Wlien  there  ii  no  enemy  in  sight  they 
alng  and  dancc^  or  go  on  pillaging,  in  which  we  muat  give  them  the  credit 
of  being  perfect  masters  ;  although  they  are  not  acquainted  wttli  the  high- 
tottnding  namea  of  contributtQn,  refjuuiiion,  forced  loans,  Ace.  lliey  caU 
]uJIage  eimply  pillage,  and  have  no  hesitation  to  confessing  it. 

"Their  usual  manner  of  fighting  ia  as  follow*:— if  they  arc  in  great 
force  they  conceal  themselves  in  ravines,  and  send  out  only  a  Bmall  num* 
ber  of  shooters,  who,  by  rctreati^ng,  lead  the  enemy  into  the  ambuah  j 
herCj  after  having  siurounded  him,  they  attack  him,  usually  preferring 
on  such  occasions  Bwords  to  fire-arms,  becauBc  they  rely  on  their  peraooaJ 
•trength  and  bravery,  in  which  they  genexally  have  the  advantage  over 
tiieu' enemiee.  When  their  numbers  are  inferior,  they  choose  ^ome  ad- 
vantageous position  on  high  rocks,  where,  pronouncing  every  kind  of 
abuse  against  their  enemies,  they  challenge  them  to  combat.  Their 
attacks  arc  mostly  made  during  the  night,  because  their  principal  system 
i»  surprise.  However  small  their  force  may  be,  they  always  try  to  wear 
out  the  enemy  by  constantly  harassing  him.  The  best  French  iQlOgfun 
on  the  advanced  posts  were  always  destroyed  by  them ;  and  the  encmy^ 
generals  found  it  more  advantageous  to  remain  under  the  cover  of  their 
cannon^  of  which  the  Montenegrincs  were  not  at  all  fond.  However, 
they  soon  became  accustomed  to  them,  and,  supported  by  our  HHee,  thry 
bravely  mounted  the  batteries.  The  tactica  of  the  Montenegrioct  are  con- 
fined to  being  skilful  marksmen.  A  stone,  a  bole,  a  tree^  oStt  them  a  cover 
jfirom  the  enemy.  Firing  usually  in  a  prostrate  position  on  the  ground* 
ley  are  not  easily  hit,  whilst  their  rapid  and  sure  shots  carry  destruction 
into  the  closed  ranks  of  a  regular  army<  They  have,  besides,  a  very  prae> 
tised  eye  for  judging  of  distance ;  they  thoroughly  understand  how  to  taita 
advantage  of  the  ground  i  and  as  they  usually  fight  retreating,  the  French* 
who  took  it  for  a  sign  of  fear,  constantly  fell  into  their  ambushta ;  •• 
for  themselves,  they  are  so  cautious,  that  the  most  skillHil  manofuvnn 
cannot  deceive  them.  It  may  be  said,  that  they  perceive  the  enemy  by 
scent,  and  they  discover  him  at  distances  when  his  movrmcnts  can  scarcely 
be  discerned  by  means  of  a  telescope.  Their  extraordinary  boldness  fro^ 
quently  triumphed  over  the  skill  of  the  experienced  bands  of  the  French* 
Attacking  the  columns  of  the  enemy  in  front  and  flank,  and  acting  se- 
parately without  any  other  system  than  the  inspirations  of  pcr^onftl  rnii-. 
rage,  they  weri*  not  afraid  of  the  terrible  battalion  fire  of  tht  > 

fantry.     General  Uiurtston  wished  to  send  to  Paris  twc?  Moi  a, 

who  were  taken  prisoners ;   but  one  of  them  broke  bi«  head  againal  a 
wall,  and  the  other  died  of  voluntary  starvation. 

It  must  therefore  be  concluded,  that  the  Mooteuegrines  cannot  with* 
ragular  troops  beyond  their  mountains,  because,  destroying  o>  ••^- 
wltK  fire  and  sword,  they  cannot  long  ke«p  the  field.    The  ; 
'taget  of  their  courage  in  assisting  our  troops,  and  the  fruits  of  victory 
ware  lost  by  their  want  of  order.    During  the  aiege  of  Ragiuftp  it  waa 
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to  know  how  many  of  them  were  actaaUy  under  anni>  because 

' ,  going  to  Uieir  hoiaca  with  ipoil,  whilst  others  joined 

!'  es,  and  after  n  few  days  of  indefatigable  exertion,  rc- 

\  laitiSj  to  carry  away  some  insignificant  trifle.     It  ia 

iti  rike  tiny  distant  expeditioD,  and,  consequently,  to  ac- 

pU^h  anything  of  importance  with  them.     In  one  respect  they  have 

givat  advantage  over  regnlar  troopa  by  their  gr«at  skill  in  mountain 

,  although  they  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  militar)'  art.    In  the 

t  place,  they  are  very  lightly  dre«aed»  are  exceedingly  good  marksmen, 

d  reload  their  rifles  with  much  more  rapidity  than  regular  soldiera, 

hoi,  having  atraight  buta  at  their  musquets,  do  not  always  hit  their  aim. 

Montxnegrinei  dispereod,  and  deliberately  firing  from  a  lying  position 

t^  cloaed  rank  of  the  enemy*  are  not  afraid  to  attack  columns  composed 

)0Q0  men  with  numbers  not  exceeding  100  or  ISO.     In  a  pitched  battle 

f^  ^  can  l>e  ascertained  only  by  the  direction  of  their  standards. 

*1  M\\  signaUcriet.  which  are  uttered  when  they  are  to  join  in 

compact  body  for  attacking  the  weaker  points  of  the  enemy.    As  soon 

■uch  a  nignal  is  givcn^  they  nuh  furiously  onwaids,  break  intxi  the 

uareftf  and^  at  all  eventa.  create  a  great  deal  of  disorder  in  the  enemy's 

It  was  a  terrible  spectacle  to  see  the  Montenegrines  rushing  for- 

with  heads  of  slaughtered  enemies  suspended  from  their  necks  and 

OQldcrs,  and  uttering  savogc  yells.     They  can  be  employed  by  a  regu- 

nnny  with  great  advantage  for  fighting  on  the  advanced  posts,  for 

(be  enemy's  convoys^  destroying  his  magaxines^  ht*  hz" — Payei 

The  Russian  commander-in-chief  had  much  difficulty  in 
mading  them  not  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  prisoners* 
lie  finally  succeeded  not  only  in  this,  (chiefly  by  paying  them 
a  ducat  for  every  prisoner,)  but,  what  was  more  difficult,  in 
luading  thera,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Vladika,  to  em- 
^k  for  an  expedition  on  board  ship, — a  thing  which  they 
had  never  done  before.  A  nimiber  of  them  went  on  boai'd  the 
\o8Com ;  here  they  were  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
mt  their  arms  into  chests.  Notwithstanding  that  they  were 
Itreftted  with  the  greatest  kindness,  they  proved  very  troublc- 
^  n  -  -itcsts.  Whenever  the  captain  invited  their  chiefs  to 
1  t,  they  all  entered  the  cabin;   and  ha\ang  observed 

that  more  difthea  were  served  to  officers  than  to  common 
sailors,  they  wanted  to  have  a  similar  fare.  When  the  fortress 
of  Curzola,  the  object  of  the  expedition,  was  taken,  and  the 
it  of  Easter  was  approaching,  they  gave  the  captain  no 
repose,  entreating  him  to  accelerate  his  return  to  Cattaro  j 
but  when  it  was  explained  to  them  that  the  vessel  could  not 
iftdvance  against  the  wind^  they  fell  into  great  despondency, 
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and  were  to  be  seen  sitting  on  the  deck  with  downcast 
heads.  When  at  last  the  ship  approached  the  entrance  of 
Bocca  di  Cattaro,  and  they  caught  a  sight  of  their  own  black 
mountains,  they  uttered  joyous  exclamations,  and  began  to 
sing  and  dance.  On  taking  leave,  they  affectionately  em« 
braced  the  captain  and  the  officers,  and  invited  those  to  ^vhom 
they  had  taken  a  liking  to  pay  them  a  visit.  But  when  the 
sailors  told  them  that  they  could  not  leave  the  ship  \\ithout 
the  permission  of  their  superiors,  they  were  much  astonished, 
and  said,  "  If  you  like  to  do  a  thing,  what  right  has  another 
to  forbid  you  ?  " 

Their  parochial  clergy,  who  are  so  ignorant  as  scarcely  to 
know  how  to  read,  always  take  part  in  their  wars ;  and,  being 
distinguished  by  their  valour,  they  generally  command  their 
parishioners.  A  priest  deposes  his  arms  on  entering  the 
church,  but  takes  them  up  again  after  having  performed  di- 
vme  service ;  and  he  is  generally  the  first  at  the  gathering 
when  the  signal  cry  of  "  Ktojest  mtias?  '*  *^  Who  is  a  war- 
rior?*' is  uttered.  The  supreme  military  and  spiritual  chief 
of  the  nation,  the  Vladika,  who  at  that  time  ruled  Monte* 
negro,  and  commanded  its  forces  against  the  French,  desen^es 
a  particular  notice, 

Peter  Petrovich  was  bom  in  1754,  at  Niegush,  a  village 
situated  not  far  from  Cattaro.  Being  destined  from  his 
childhood  to  the  dignity  of  Vladika,  lield  by  his  family  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  was  educated  in 
the  Alexandro-Newsky  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  He  passed  in  1777  through  all  the  grades  of  monastic 
preferment  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  was  consecrated  the  same  year  fts 
Metropolitan  of  Montenegro,  at  Carlovitz  in  Hungaiy.  lie 
went  from  Vienna  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  his  propositions 
to  the  Russian  court  received  no  attention.  lie  revisited 
the  same  capital  a  second  time,  and  was  favourably  received 
by  the  Empress  Catherine.  After  his  return  from  his  second 
visit  to  Russia,  during  the  war  \vith  Turkey  in  1 789,  he  o»- 
fiisted  the  first  of  these  powers  by  a  diversion  which  he  made 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  for  which  he  received  several 
marks  of  favour.  We  have  already  described  his  glorious 
victory  over  the  Turks  iu  1796.    The  Emperor  Paul  created 
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him  knight  of  the  order  of  Alexander  Newaky ;  and  the  Em- 
Alexander,  besides  many  valuable  presents,  sent  him, 
for  the  dUHnguished  valour  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
Cattaro^  a  costly  episcopal  mitre.  Otir  author  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  remarkable  personage. 

"  Peter  Petrovich  ia  of  a  middle  stature,  well  made,  has  a  fresh  com- 
pinion,  an  ■fp'eeabk  counteuance,  a  grave  deportment,  and  eyes  full  of 
arkimatioa.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  on  his  entrance  into 
Cattaro^  at  church,  on  the  parade,  when  he  was  inspecting  the  fortifica- 
bnSf  iiKi  in  the  house  of  the  Governor- General  Poushldne.  I  have  seen  him 
In  the  capacity  of  a  high  priest*  in  that  of  a  sovereign  prince,  of  a  general, 
of  Oil  engineer,  and  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  and  I  can  say  that  he  does 
not  at  all  resemble  Peter  the  hermit  who  assembled  the  army  of  tlie  cru- 
t#aders  j  indeed,  he  is  the  only  bishop  in  the  world  who  unites  in  his  own 
|p€non  qualities  so  contrary  to  those  of  the  pastoral  staff.  When  he  oc- 
Icupied  the  throne  which  was  prepared  for  him  in  the  church,  he  appeared 
like  A  monarch.  At  the  house  of  the  Governor,  his  black  velvet  jacket. 
I  girded  witli  a  costly  saah,  to  which  was  appended  a  sword  set  with  precious 
I  stones ;  his  round  hat,  and  the  ribbon  of  St  Alexander  across  his  shoulder. 
gave  him  more  the  appearance  of  a  general  than  of  a  Metropolitan  ;  and 
indeed  he  seemed  to  be  much  more  at  ease  when  he  commanded  the  troops 
and  inspected  the  forts,  than  when  with  a  slight  bow  he  was  giving  his  be- 
nediction to  the  officers  who  approached  him.  He  is  always  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  retinue,  and  hts  guards  are  real  giants,  the  shortest  of 
them  being  3  archines  12  vershoks  (6  feet  5  inches)  high,  whilst  one  who 
preceded  them  was  3  archines  (7  feet).  Their  arms  glitter  with  gold,  mo- 
ther of  pearl  and  coral,  and  their  dress  is  bordered  with  golden  lace,  and 
covered  with  silver  embroider)'.  Peter  Petrovich  speaks  Italian,  French 
and  Russian  as  fluently  as  his  own  Slavonian  tongue ;  but  he  considers 
it  more  suitable  to  his  dignity  to  make  use,  on  public  occasions,  of  an 
interpreter  for  the  two  first- named  languages.  He  is  free  from  prejudice 
and  guper&tition,  fond  of  information,  and  takes  much  pleasure  in  con> 
ver^ng  with  foreigners ;  he  carefully  observes  the  marcli-of  public  affiaira 
in  Europe ;  he  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  pos- 
Besses  great  skill  in  getting  out  of  difficult  positions.  His  travels,  infor- 
mation and  nattiral  wit  impart  to  his  conversation  great  clearness,  and 
render  it  agreeable,  whilst  his  manners  are  very  retiucd  and  dignified.  His 
miod  is  continually  at  work;  love  of  power  directs  all  his  thoughts  and 
and  it  appears  that  he  is  very  much  inclined  to  make  conquests, 
political  aa  well  as  military  talents,  and  the  spirit  which  animates  his 
nation,  might  justify  such  schemes  if  he  were  able  to  accustom  the  Mon- 
ioii^nnefl  to  subordination,  without  which  their  bravery  becomes  useless. 
i  By  his  superior  mind,  courage  and  firmness,  he  became  the  absolute  ruler 
lof  his  country.  His  will  is  considered  law,  and  the  Montenegrincs  blindly 
obey  him ;  they  are  afraid  of  his  glance ;  and  in  fulfilling  his  comraonda 
ltiiC7  say*  *  T\Ao  rtadHea  ^apovtetfa,'— '  Thus  the  Vladika  has  ordained/ 
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Having  united  in  thii  manner  the  ecckriMtJcil  and  ciyfl  authority,  he 
done  mnch  good  to  hia  coontry,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  frequent  murdi 
and  riots*     His  government  ia^  however,  mild,  and  he  punishes  th«  dis- 
obedient with  the  anathema  of  the  church/' 

The  campaign  against  the  French  opened  with  an  attack 
upon  the  territory  of  Ragusa  by  the  Russian  troops,  united 
^with  the  armed  population  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro  and  Monte- 
legro.  After  some  insignificant  fighting,  in  consequence 
wliich  the  French  were  obliged  to  abandon  Old  Ragusa, 
a  little  place  lying  to  the  south,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
fourteen  miles  from  the  town  of  New  Ragusa,  the  capitid 
of  the  republic ;  the  allies  resolved  on  an  attack  upon  that 
city,  and  the  Vladika  marched  by  land  with  his  farces, 
wliilst  the.  Russian  fleet  acted  from  the  sea.  The  Montene- 
grines  were  strongly  excited  by  their  hereditary  enmity 
against  the  Ragiisans,  whom  they,  as  well  as  the  other  Sla- 
vonian populations  j)rofe8sing  the  Greek  religion,  cordially 
hate,  on  account  of  their  belonging  to  the  Roman-catholic 
Church, 

The  preparations  for  this  expedition  are  thus  described : 

"  On  the  Ut  June  (1806),  all  the  rowing-boate  of  the  fleet  were  sent  in 
to  effect  the  pa;8Siige  of  the  Montenegrines  from  Cattaro  to  Castel  Naovo. 
A  great  number  of  people  crowded  the  street.  Od  the  esplanade  Dear  the 
guard'house,  little  flags  were  distributed  to  the  first  division  of  tb«  Mon- 
tenegrines^ who  preferred  them  to  their  ordinar)'  standards^  oa  acGoynt 
of  the  St.  Andrew^B  cross  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Every  Tillage 
formed  a  company,  unequal  in  uurabers*  according  to  its  population* 
Every  district  formed  a  division  commanded  by  the  Berdar^p  but  all  the 
forces  of  the  coast  and  of  Montenegro  were  under  the  ordenj  of  the  Vladiluu 
I  think  that  such  an  organization  promotes  emulation  and  maintains  con- 
cord, because  oU  the  soldiers  of  a  company  are  for  the  most  part  related 
amongst  themselves;  whilst  the  companies  and  divisions  belonginL^  to 
different  villages  and  districts  strive  to  emulate  each  other  by  their 
The  warriors  of  every  village,  having  formed  a  circle,  propose  tlie  uu.vj.. 
dates  for  the  command ;  these  candidates  address  their  bearers  by  turns« 
the  seniors  having  the  preference,  their  comrades  relating  their  cxploitu^ 
enumerating  the  battles  where  they  had  fought,  and  exhibiting  Uie  wounds 
which  they  received  on  those  occasions,  all  which  does  not  pass  without 
dispute  and  noise,     When  they  have  finally  chosen  him  whom  they  con- 

ier  the  most  deserving,  they  swear  to  obey  him.  an<I  to  lay 
ieadi»  where  his  whuuUl  fall ;   after  whiclu  the  elected  chief  i 
standard.     They  then  jiroceed  to  church,  where  serricc  is  performi^d.  and 
wlwr«  they  repeat  their  oatli ;  and  having  rvtunwd  to  the  esplanade, 
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titey  ag&tn  form  a  cirele,  and  having  drawn  their  Sfwords*  brandiih  them 
ith  a  iiiinul '  ry/  For  the  crow,' '  For  the  faith/  *  For  the  raost  holy 

\m,*  *  F'.  le  Tiar  and  our  country/  '  Wo  swear  by  the  bones  of 

(mr  ancMtors.  oud  by  their  glory^  to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  bloody  nej- 
ther  to  take  nor  give  quarter, — to  die  or  to  conquer/  " — Vol,  u  ft*  32G. 

The  Montciic^;rmes  devastated  everything  in  ;the  Ragusan 
territory  with  fire  and  sword  f  and  Admiral  SiniavLn,  in  order 
to  save  the  inhabitants,  who  had  no  time  to  take  refuge  within 
the  wulls  of  the  city,  from  his  savage  allies,  was  obliged  to 
transfer  them  to  some  neighbouring  islands,  where  they  were 
guarded  against  the  Montenegrines,  who  panted  to  massacre 
them* 

Whilst  military  operations  were  carried  on  with  vigour,  a 
courier  arrived  with  an  order  to  Siniavin  to  surrender  Cattaro 
to  the  Austrian 8«  This  command^  wantonly  destroying  all 
the  military  advantages  gained,  was  given  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  at  the  request  of  the  Austrian  government,  which 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  sun'ender  the  country  to  the  French. 
Thus  the  population  of  Bocca  di  Cattai'o,  which  had  been  so 
strongly  excited  against  the  French,  was  to  be  given  up  to 
their  mercy.  Their  despair  was  extreme.  Dreading  the  ven- 
geance of  tlie  French,  whom  they  had  provoked  by  their 
devotion  to  that  very  government,  which  was  now  about  to 
abandon  ihem^  the  whole  population  resolved  to  emigrate  to 
Russia ;  and  the  Deputies  of  all  the  districts  presented  to 
Stnisvin  the  following  affecting  address : — 

"  Having  Icamt  that  It  has  pleased  Hia  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  give 
up  our  territory  to  the  French,  we  declare,  in  the  name  of  our  whole 
Diition.  that  wishing  not  to  oppose  the  will  of  onr  monarch,  we  have 
unantmounly  resolved  to  deliver  everything  to  the  flames^  and  then  leaving; 
our  nativr  land  to  follow  everywhere  thy  fleet.  Let  a  deaert,  covered 
with  cinders,  satisfy  the  greedine&s  of  Bonaparte,  and  let  him  know  that 
it  15  much  more  easy  for  gallant  Slavonians  to  be  deprived  of  their  country, 
and  to  wander  about  the  world,  than  to  become  his  slaves.  Thou  Itnow- 
cit  oar  love  and  devotion  to  our  monarch  ;  thou  hast  seen  that  we  have 
not  spared  either  our  lives  or  properties  for  the  glory  of  Russia.  We  im- 
plore tbre^  our  generous  and  great  Amiranie,  in  the  name  of  our  old 
men,  women  and  infantSf  to  intercede  in  our  behalf  at  the  footstool  of 
the  merciful  and  compasfiionate  monarchy  that  he  may  not  reject  a 
nation  laithful  to  him,  and  which  sacrifices  property  and  country ;  and 
that  he  may  grant  it  a  little  corner  in  hi*  vast  empire.  Thus,  under 
hit  iway  in  a  peaceful  and  aafe  asylum,  we  dhall  be  ftecure,  that  th«  ea- 
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crihgioua  hand  of  the  pillagers  of  Europe  will  not  touch  the  dust  of  our 
bones ;  and  there  we  shall  devote  ouiselves  to  the  service  of  a  new  hut 
cognate  country ;  we  shall  rejoice,  be  consoled  for  our  losses^  and  bten 
his  name  for  ever.  If,  however,  contrary  to  our  expectations  and  hope, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  submit  to  our  worst  enemies,^ — ^the  enemies  of  religion 
and  humanity, — if  thou  canst  not  permit  us  to  follow  thee,  then  remain 
here  a  passive  witness  to  our  destruction.  We  are  decided  to  defend  by 
arms  our  independence,  and  lay  down,  to  a  man,  our  heads  for  our 
countrv\  Let  our  blood  flow  in  a  stream  for  its  defence,  and  let  the 
crosses  on  our  grave*  bear  witness  to  the  remotest  posterity,  that  we  have 
preferred  a  glorious  death  to  an  ignominious  slavery,  and  that  we  would 
not  be  subject  to  any  other  power  than  Russia!" 

This  address  proves  how  strong  were  the  prejudices  excited 
amongst  the  simple  Slavonian  population  of  Bocca  di  Cat- 
taro.  Many  families  had  already  embarked  for  Corfu; 
others  were  making  prepai*ations  for  departure  and  for  set- 
ting fire  to  their  houses ;  whilst  a  number  of  their  vessels 
projected  an  attack  upon  a  body  of  Austrian  troops^  which 
had  occupied  the  island  of  Curzola,  in  order  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  them.  The  situation  of  Admiral  Siniavin  was 
most  trying,  thus  obliged  to  abandon  a  devoted  population  to 
the  enemy  against  whom  he  had  himself  excited  them.  The 
allied  forces  having  eifccted  their  retreat  from  Ilagusa  to  Cat- 
taro,  the  admiral  joined  them  with  his  fleet.  And  now  having 
received  the  address  of  the  inhabitants,  he  adopted  the  bold 
resolution  of  disobeying  his  government,  and  advised  them  to 
send  a  deputation  to  St.  Petcrsburgh  in  order  to  represent  to 
the  emperor  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  to  supplicate  him  to 
recall  his  order.  In  the  meanwhile  he  occupied  the  fortresses 
with  Russian  troops,  stationed  his  fleet  in  the  gulf,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  defence. 

The  order  for  evacuating  Cattaro  was  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, as  hostihties  were  still  continued  with  the  French. 
But  negotiations  were  meanwhile  being  carried  on  at  P^rid 
by  the  Russian  minister  Oubril,  which  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  France  on  the  20th  of  July  18(H?. 
A  French  officer  was  immediately  sent  with  a  letter  from  Ou- 
bril to  the  Russian  commander,  containing  a  copy  of  the  article 
by  which  Cattaro  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  French.  Sini- 
avin refused,  however,  to  comply  until  he  should  receive  a  di- 
rect order  from  the  emperor.   On  the  9th  of  August  a  Uusaian 
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o0icer,  wlio  had  been  a  prisoner  in  France,  arrived  with  a 
ropy  of  the  treaty,  and  a  verbal  communication  from  Oiibri! 
to  accelerate  the  surrender  of  Cattaro  i  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  French  captain^  who  brought  a  letter  to  that  effect 

>m  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  to  the  Admiral.  On  the  following 
ly  another  letter  was  brought  from  the  Viceroy,  with  a  des- 
patch from  Oubril  confirming  the  news  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty.  The  Admiral,  who  could  no  longer  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  peace,  still  delayed,  under  different  pretences, 
the  surrender  of  the  occupied  territory.  At  length  General 
Lauriston  arrived  in  person  at  the  Russian  head-quarters  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  evacuation,  and  Siniavin  was  finally 
obliged  to  fix  the  27th  of  August  for  it.     But  on  the  26th 

August  (7th  September,  N.S.)  a  feldjager  brought  an  order 

>m  the  emperor  dated  31st  of  July  (1 2th  August,  N.S.),  to 
recommence  hustilitiea,  and  if  Cattaro  were  surrendered,  to 
retake  it,  as  well  as  all  the  positions  which  the  Russian  army 
had  occupied  previously  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  which 
had  not  been  ratified  by  the  emperor. 

Hostilities  were  renewed  on  the  2nd  (14th,  N.S.)  Septem- 
ber, and  tlie  Vladika  of  Montenegro,  who  had  been  much 
courted  by  the  French  during  the  short  truce,  by  which 
military  operations  had  been  suspended,  again  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  Slavonians,  The  most  remarkable 
igagements  were  of  the  1 7th  and  20th  of  the  same  month, 
rhen  the  French  attacked  the  fortress  of  Castel  Nuovo ; 
this,  besides  its  garrison,  was  defended  by  the  Russian  fleet 
stationed  in  the  Gulf,  which  poured  a  murderous  fire  on 
the  French  columns,  whilst  the  Vladika  attacked  them  in 
the  rear,  Marmont,  who  commanded  the  French  forces, 
ra»  obliged  to  retreat  to  Ragusa,  From  that  time  the  French 
lained  in  possession  of  Ragusa,  and  the  Russians  and  Mon- 
tenegrines  in  that  of  Cattaro,  till  it  was  delivered  to  the  for- 
mer at  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  province  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro 
became  a  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  but  Montenegro 
^remained  in  its  former  state  of  independence,  and  coutinuea 

acknowledge  the  nominal  supremacy  of  Russia,  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  the  Montenegrines  took  any  part 
in  the  Riisso-Turkish  wai*  of  1838  and  1829.     The  Vladika, 
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whom  we  have  had  so  often  occasion  to  mention,  ended  a 
long  career  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country  on  the 
18th  of  October  1830*  Feeling  that  his  last  moments  were 
approaching,  he  called  together  all  the  heads  of  his  nation 
to  Cettigne,  where  he  was  residing.  He  declared  to  them 
that  his  final  hour  was  come^  and  recommended  them  to 
maintain  concord  and  to  establish  in  the  country  a  legal 
order.  He  recommended  for  his  successor  one  of  his  ne- 
phews^ who  was  then  only  eighteen  years  old,  ajid  not  yet  in 
orders.  He  also  conjured  all  the  inhabitants  of  Monte- 
negro on  that  occasion  verbally,  and  repeating  the  same  in- 
junction in  his  will,  to  swear  over  his  coffin  to  presen'e  a  ge- 
neral truce  amongst  districts,  villages,  families  and  individuals 
for  tlie  space  of  six  months,  in  order  that  this  time  might  be 
employed  for  the  organization  of  a  new  mode  of  government. 
After  having  prepared  liimsclf  by  fulfilling  the  duties  of  hia 
religion,  and  having  received  its  last  consolations,  he  died 
without  pain,  conversing  to  the  last  about  the  affairs  of  his 
nation*  On  the  foUo^dng  day  the  successor  he  had  desig- 
nated was  solemnly  dressed  in  the  sacerdotal  robes  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation,  mid  presented,  holding  the  stafif  of  the  de» 
ceased  Vladika  in  his  hand,  to  the  people  as  their  new  ruler. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Vladika's  death  spread  over  the 
caimtry,  the  inhabitants  flocked  firom  all  parts  to  Cettigne, 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  one  who 
had  ruled  them  for  halt*  a  centuxy,  and  under  whose  sway  the 
country  had  enjoyed  a  comparatively  greater  degree  of  pros* 
pcrity  than  ever  before,  and  had  moreover  been  illustrated 
by  such  glorious  deeds,  as  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  179<3« 
The  general  peace,  to  establish  which  he  conjured  his  nation 
in  his  last  will,  was  solemnly  confirmed  over  his  cofEn  by  a 
brotherly  salutation  mutually  given  by  districts,  viUagcs,  fa- 
milies and  individuals. 

A  Greek  bishop  from  the  adjacent  Turkish  dominions 
conferred  ecclesiastical  orders  on  the  young  sovereign,  and 
elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  an  Archimandrite,  on  which 
occasion  he  took  the  name  of  his  predecessor  Peter.  He  re- 
ceived episcopal  consecration  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  6th  of 
August  1833.  The  present  Vladika  is  a  well-educated  man, 
possesaing  considerable  talents^  and  is  certainly  the  bcst^in- 
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fbrmed  Vladika  that  Montenegro  ever  potsisacd.  He  has 
■Iraulj  composed  some  poetry,  which  is  not  inferior  to  any 
pit>ductioa  of  modern  Senian  literature-  He  has  a  very  fine 
appearance,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  handsomest  and 
leat  man  of  Montenegro,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  high  stature.  He  is  a  determined  re- 
former, and  baa  taken  up  with  great  spirit  and  resohition  the 

hemes  of  civilizing  his  countiyraen  which  had  been  formed 
by  his  predecessor.  An  important  step  towards  their  intro- 
duction was  made  in  the  spring  of  1831.     According  to  the 

stmctions  left  by  the  deceased  Vladika,  a  senate,  consisting 
of  sixteen  principal  chiefe  of  the  nation,  was  established,  and 

treated  with  supreme  authority.  An  inferior  tribunal  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  and  thirty-6ve  persons,  called  Guard- 
iaoa,  waa  also  instituted  for  the  decision  of  minor  affairs,  for 
making  reports  to  the  senate  concerning  those  of  more  im- 
portance^ and  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  and  decrees 
of  the  senate  itself.  There  was  also  formed  a  little  body  of 
gorernroent  guards^  composed  of  fifteen  chosen  men  called 
Psrtaniduy  (i-  e.  feather-bearers,  probably  from  feathers  in 
their  capa).  The  salary  of  the  senators  was  fixed  at  £8  En- 
glish money,  besides  an  allowance  of  flour;  that  of  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  guardians  or  inferior  tribunal  at  £6,  without  any 
other  addition.  Tlie  Perianichis,  or  body  guardsmen,  being 
irequeiitly  obliged  to  go  from  their  homes,  receive  something 
than  the  senators.  Aa  appointments  to  these  places 
much  sought,  it  has  been  settled  that  they  shall  be  held 
only  for  one  year. 

In  thia  muiner  a  kind  of  government  was  established,  and 
ita  firat  laak  was  to  concihatc  the  existing  feuds,  and  to  sub* 
ject  criminals  to  punislmient  for  the  future.  In  consequence 
of  this  new  arrangement  a  murderer  was  shot  and  a  thief 
hanged ;  but  although  the  number  of  crimes  lias  sensibly 
diminished  through  the  salutary  fear  'which  these  acts  of 
\\r:-  :  -]>ired,  there  are  still  great  obstacles  to  the  regular 
:  ion  of  justice.  Villages  and  other  communities 
have  refused  to  surrender  criminuls  belonging  to  them,  and 
they  even  consider  it  as  a  disgrace  to  them  Xjo  permit  a  cri- 
minal to  be  sought  for  and  taken  in  the  midst  of  them ;  no 
leaa  difficulty  was  presented  by  the  old  feuds,  os  the  govern* 
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ment  required  that  the  oflfeuded  party  should  resign  the  ven- 
geance of  blood  without  the  usual  compensation  in  money, 
and  the  ceremony  of  the  culprit's  humiliation.  This  last  re- 
form was  pailicularly  opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  di- 
strirt  of  Chermnitra,  who  by  degrees  rejected  all  the  innova- 
tions, and  returned  to  the  ancient  order  of  things,  at  which 
the  Vladika  was  so  incensed  that  he  excommunicated  several 
families.  A  German  traveller  who  visited  Montenegro  in  the 
summer  of  1836,  spoke  with  the  chiefs  of  that  district,  who 
declared  to  him  that  when  theMadika  viaits  them  everytliing 
will  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  the  new  institutions  ex- 
tended to  their  district  5  so  that  we  hope  that  by  this  time 
the  progress  of  civilization  is  going  on  without  opposition 
in  all  Montenegro. 

The  following  manner  of  proceeding  against  murderers  has 
been  adopted  by  the  present  government,  Tliough  the  com- 
munities refuse  to  seize  and  deliver  up  the  culprits,  or  to 
permit  the  senate  to  pursue  and  imprison  them,  the  govern- 
ment has  at  last  succeeded  in  effecting  so  much,  that  the  com- 
munities no  longer  oppose  the  burning  down  the  house  of 
the  murderer,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  cattle  (generally 
the  sole  property  of  the  Montenegrines),  by  which  his  family 
become  free  from  the  vengeance  of  blood :  the  murderer 
himself  is  outlawed,  and  the  confiscated  cattle  di^'ided  amongst 
those  who  executed  the  sentence  against  him :  although  on 
account  of  this  shiu'c  in  the  conBscated  property,  many  chiefs 
of  villages,  as  well  as  other  persons,  present  themselves  to 
assist  at  the  above-mentioned  executions,  tliere  is  always  a 
long  hesitation  amongst  them  as  to  who  shall  take  the  lead. 
It  happened  once  at  Cettigne  that  an  execution  was  delayed 
from  day  to  day  during  a  whole  week ;  and  generally  nobody 
is  willing  to  act  imtil  compelled  by  the  authority  of  the 
Yladika.  The  murderer  being  thus  deprived  of  home  and 
property,  generally  seeks  refuge  in  some  remote  cavern,  where 
he  leads  a  robber's  lite ;  many  emigrate  into  Turkey,  whither 
they  are  sometimes  followed  by  their  families.  In  other  casc4i 
the  unfortunate  family  of  a  murderer  finds  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  some  relation*  Barbarous  and  cruel  n»  this  measure 
of  proceeding  is,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  }>08sible  means  of  re* 
placing  by  a  legal  order  the  state  of  society  which  still  exists 
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in  ^fontencgro.  Whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of  catching 
til  'it,  and  of  inflicting  on  him  the  merited  pimishment, 
til  ^  ,  I  rtyof  his  family  remains  untouched.  Thus  in  18,30 
two  malefactors  were  executed  together  at  Cettigne,  and  th- 
manner  in  which  this  execution  was  carried  into  eifect  is  truly 
Montenegrine.  Several  hundred  persons  belonging  to  differ- 
eat  districts  were  assembled,  luid  they  all  fired  their  rifles 
t  1  rher  on  the  culprits^  in  order  that  their  relations  might 
:iv^  *'  Such  a  one  has  killed  our  kinsman ^^ :  although  the 
i^iontenegrines  are  justly  celebrated  as  marksmen^  and  al- 
though they  were  in  great  numbers,  and  fired  from  a  short 
distance,  only  one  of  the  culprits  was  killed  and  the  other 
wounded ;  the  sentence,  howeverj  being  considered  as  exe- 
cuted, he  was  cured  of  his  wounds  and  set  free. 

Notwithstanding  the  sounding  appellation  of  senate  be- 
stowed on  the  supreme  council  of  Montenegro,  a  meeting  of 
this  illustrious  assembly  bears  a  much  stronger  resemblance 
to  a  council  of  North  American  Indians  than  to  the  house  of 
peers  In  this  country.  The  palace  of  the  senate,  or  as  it  is 
simply  called,  "  the  senate,"  is  an  oblong  stone  building  of 
one  story,  covered  with  thatch ;  it  has  two  doors,  one  of 
which  leads  to  an  apai'tment  used  as  a  stable  for  oxen  and 
donkies  ;  the  other  door  leads  to  two  separate  apartments : 
on  entering  that  on  the  right,  you  will  see  it  filled  \^  ith  bed- 
steads covered  with  straw  for  the  use  of  the  senators,  whose 
rifles  hang  about  the  wall :  the  compartment  to  the  left  forms 
the  state  room :  a  stone  bench  runs  along  one  of  its  waUs, 
and  in  the  midst  there  is  a  fire-place,  round  which  the  deli- 
l>eratious  of  the  supreme  council  are  generally  held,  and  the 
dinner  of  its  members  cooked.  When  the  Vladika  assists 
at  the  deliberation,  he  usually  occupies  a  seat  on  the  stone 
bench  covered  with  a  rug ;  the  senators  sit  near  him  on  the 
same  bench;  whilst  those  who  cannot  find  room  there,  as  well 
as  htigant  parties,  occupy  low  wooden  stools  or  stones  round 
the  fire-place,  and  cany  on  their  deliberations  smoking  their 
pipes.  Whenever  anything  is  to  be  committed  to  writing, 
the  secretary  of  the  Madika  is  called  in,  and  he  either  com- 
poaes  the  necessary  document  in  the  convent,  or  writes  it  in 
tlic  assembly,  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  on  his  knees. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  whether  the  new  reforms  will  gra- 
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dually  develop  themselves^  and  change  the  condition  of  this 
interesting  nation ;  or  whether  their  innate  love  of  freedom 
and  aversion  to  eveiy  restraint  will  set  at  nought  the  salu- 
tary projects  of  their  present  ruler.  The  general  spirit  of 
improvement  which  is  now  pervading  the  world,  induces  us, 
however,  to  think  that  Montenegro  will  not  resist  its  all- 
powerful  influence. 

We  conclude  this  article  with  a  cordial  wish  that  some  of 
our  ramhling  countrymen  would  direct  their  wandering  steps 
towards  a  country  which  would  amply  repay  their  curiosity, 
and  furnish  materials  for  the  pen  of  the  author  as  well  as  for 
the  pencil  of  the  artist ; — a  country  which  is,  moreover,  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  the  British  public  by  its  proximity  to 
the  Ionian  islands ;  which,  presenting  a  camp  fortified  by  na- 
ture and  occupied  by  a  warlike  tribe,  may  probably  be  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  some  new  political  combination, 
which  may  arise  at  no  distant  period,  from  the  present  pre- 
carious state  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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Notes  on  Indian  Affairs,  By  the  Honocrable  Frederick 
John  Shoee^  Judge  of  the  Civil  Court  and  Criminal 
Scasions  of  the  district  of  Furrukabad.  2  Vols,  Lon- 
don, 1837.     J'  W.  Parker. 

SfMOE  the  time  when  the  splendid  oratory  of  Mr.  Burke 
inveighed  against  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts  of  the 
British  Government  of  Indin^  there  have  been  found  but  few 
who  have  possessed  the  moral  coiirage  openly  to  speak  or 
writ€,  what  they  knew  or  felt,  upon  that  momentous  sub- 
ject Of  all  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company,  not  one,  (talented  as  they  are 
IS  a  body)  except  the  author  of  the  work  we  propose  to 
'bring  under  notice  in  tliis  article,  has  even  hazarded  a  pub- 
Iseadion  written  upon  his  own  experience  of  the  working  of 
ilhe  government  mcasures^not  one  has  dared  to  question  the 
I  lets  of  the  power  he  served ;  and  though  particular  acts  of 
ttation  have  been  assailed,  no  comprehensive  exposition 

the  whole  system  has  ever  been  undertaken.  Is  this  be- 
I118C  all  has  been  so  prosperous  that  there  was  no  fault  to  com- 
ment upon  ? — no  point  upon  which  blame  could  attach  itself  to 
the  Indian  government  ?  Even  if  it  were  so,  why  should  not 
tlie  records  of  such  a  government  have  been  displayed  for  the 
admiration  of  the  world  ?  The  perfection  of  the  Indian  legisla- 
ture would  have  been  a  proud  monument  of  English  ability, 
philanthropy  and  justice.     Alas !  we  have  too  much  cause  to 

r,  both  from  our  own  personal  observation,  and  Mr.  Shore's 
'notes,  that  it  is  the  very  contrary  which  has  caused  the  si- 
lence— that  no  one  possessed  moral  courage  suf^cient  to 
^drag  the  crude  legislation  and  unknown  acts  of  the  govem- 
lent  into  pubhc  light,  and  in  commenting  upon  them,  and 
their  consequences,  to  brave  the  displeasure  or  provoke  the 
hostility  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged. 

A  few  writers  have  here  and  there  appeared  during  the 
lapse  of  years,  a  few  biographies  and  histories  have  been  pub- 
I,  which  have  served  more  to  illustrate  the  progress  of 
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acquisition  and  ihe  triumph  of  conquest,  than  their  effects  in 
the  iimelioration  or  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Until  1836  India  had  no  press  through  which  the  acts  of  the 
government  could  be  known  or  commented  uix)n,  and  the  ar- 
bitrary power  which  the  government  possessed  of  inflicting 
immediate  banishment  on  the  editors,  (resorted  to  in  more 
than  one  instance,)  should  any  strictures  upon  its  conduct  ap- 
j>car  in  the  public  journals,  was  in  general  suflficient  to  deter 
them  from  attempting  any  exposition  of  its  enactments  or 
theii"  practical  effects.  Indeed,  in  most  cases,  the  editors  of  tlie 
Tiewspapers  were  the  servants  of  the  government,  and  there- 
fore it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  they  should  ever  have 
given  public  expression  to  their  feelings,  if  they  happened  to 
be  opposed  to  its  acts. 

In  a  late  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  India,  written  to  illustrate  the  Ufe  of  Lord  Clive,  the 
history  of  that  period  is  exhibited  in  a  powerfiil  and  graphic 
manner;  and  appears  to  the  reader,  as  it  was  in  reality,  a  suc- 
cession of  gorgeous  scenes  and  mighty  events,  where  princes 
of  great  power  and  wealth  were  set  up  or  overthrown  in  a 
day,  according  to  the  caprice  or  necessity  of  a  few,  often  un- 
scrupulous adventurers,  who  made  tools  of  them  in  order  to 
gain  their  own  ends.  The  history  of  India  might  be  written  as 
ably,  as  graphically,  as  tersely,  by  the  same  hand :  the  chapters 
would  be  brilliaut  and  dazzling  to  the  minds  of  the  reader, 
but  they  would  go  far  to  prevent  inquiiy  beyond  the  flattering 
surface.  One  inevitably  rises  from  the  perusal  of  writings  of 
that  character,  with  feelings  of  irresistible  exultation  at  na- 
tional success,^^f  admiration  of  national  ability,  bravery  and 
perseverance, — of  pride  at  the  manner  in  which  the  splendid 
commencement  of  our  Indian  empire,  thus  so  vividly  por- 
trayed, has  since  been  carried  out.  The  shouts  of  men,  the 
roar  of  cannon^  the  onward  triumphant  march  of  the  victors, 
are  present  to  our  ideal  %nsion,  and  we  are  hurried  won- 
dcringly  on  with  the  crowd,  amazed  at  the  power  which 
guides  us.  All  is  bright  around  us,  as  the  sun  of  the  east 
clothes  the  glowing  scene  in  splendour.  We  see  elephant«, 
horsemen  in  gay  costumes,  and  hosts  innumerable;  ar- 
mies led  by  gallant  warriors,  and  fortresses  hitherto  impreg- 
nable, overthrown  and  despoiled  by  mere  handfids  of  British 
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soldiers, — and   \vc  exult,  we    seem  to  take  a  part  in    the 
stirring  events  as  we  read  the  descriptions.     But  we  never 
look  behind  us  at  the  track  of  our  progress — ^we  sec   not 
the  dead  and  dyinp;  strewn  upon  it — we  hear  not  the  groans 
of  the  writhing  and  helpless  victims — we  see  not  the  vul- 
ircs,   the  ravens  and  jackals^  that  are  preying    upon  the 
The  rapid  progress  of  the   British  power  over  the 
country  it  has  won  raay  be  Hkened  to  that  of  the  monsoon — 
terrible  and  gloomy  in  its  tirst  appearance,  and  distmctiug 
by  its  awful  thunders  and  lightnings ;  but  gradually  passing 
kwav,  and  leaving  behind  brighter  skies,  and  the  means  of 
ippiness  and  fertilization*    Is  it  so  in  reality?     It  is  to  this 
j)oint  we  would  direct  the  public  inquiry.     The  paper  al- 
luded to  was  followed  by  one  upon  the  Revenue  System  of 
British   India,  laudatory  of  the  policy  pursued  in  that  de- 
partment, and  was  placed  in  juxtaposition  vnth  the  former,  in 
rder  to  assure  conviction  that  the  effects  of  conquest  had 
!en  productive  of  the  highest  good  to  the  people. 
Unfortunately  for  the  pubHc  instruction  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  the  histories  of  British  India  give  no  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  administration  of  the  provinces  which 
have  fallen  under  the  sway  of  England :  they  are  merely  re- 
cords of  military  operations,  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
them.     Political  events  are  descanted  upon  with  the  greatest 
fidelity,  and  exhibited  in  all  their  wide  variety  of  intrigue, 
aggression  and  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  native  princes 
and  their  people,  in  order  to  make  fully  apparent  the  ne- 
cessity of  those  wars  by   which    so   many  provinces  have 
^been  gained,  so  many  potentates  dethroned  and  deprived  of 
their  territories.     Nor  was  it  perhaps  possible,  in  the  crude 
,atid  undigested  state  of  Indian  legislation,  to  afford  any  in- 
formation on  so  desirable  a  point  as  that  of  the  govern- 
<]nent  of  the  country,    even  had  the  writers   desired  to   do 
so.     The  measures  which  promised  fairest,  and  from  which 
most   w^as    hoped,    may    have    been   fallacious    in  practice, 
and  have  disappointed  those  who  looked  to  their  operation 
in  confidence;   and  thus  they  may  have  been  checked  in 
the  very  outset,  and  discouraged  from  any  attempt   to   il- 
hbBtiBte  them  by  a  publication  of,  and  comment  upon,  their 
•efiects. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that  to  the  public  of 
England — e^^cn  to  the  best-informed — the  administration  of 
the  government  of  India  should  be  a  sealed  book,  and  that 
general  ignorance  should  prevail ;  since  to  any  acquisition  of 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  there  is  absolutely  no  assistance. 
Therefore,  though  a  man  may  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  outlines  of  Indian  histx)ry,  nay,  even  its 
chief  events,  and  the  character  of  the  actors  in  its  stirring 
scenes,  he  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  system  by  which 
the  revenue  is  collected,  of  the  landed  tenures,  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  of  the  state  of  the  pohce,  and  of  the 
vital  point  of  interest  of  the  whole, — the  effect  of  these  upon 
the  condition  of  the  people*  Nor  can  he  inform  himself  in 
the  matter,  how  much  soever  he  may  desire  it,— nor  make  any 
impartial  comparison  between  the  rule  of  the  former  and  the 
present  possessors  of  India, — nor  estimate  whether  the  peo- 
ple are  become  more  prosperous,  more  happy,  or  more  en- 
lightened. 

The  majority  of  the  pubUc  know  much  more  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  or  any  other  petty  colony,  than  of  vast  and 
gorgeous  India,  and  turn  from  the  subject  with  a  atrange 
aversion,  for  which  there  is  no  accounting,  except  its  cause 
be  in  the  vast  and  varied  character  of  the  subject.  Numerous 
proofs  of  this  general  ignorance  and  indifference  could  be 
brought,  were  it  necessary ;  we  shall  mention  but  one.  We 
ourselves  heard  a  clever  and  popular  lecturer,  in  addressing 
a  highly  intelligent  and  respectable  audience^  after  enume- 
rating many  enormities  committed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Government,  declare,  that  upon  taking  possession  of 
the  countries  subdued,  it  had  deprived  e\'ery  landholder  of 
his  patrimony ;  that  it  had  constituted  itself  sole  proprietor, 
and  continued  to  be  so  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  people 
to  regain  their  rights — imposing  a  heavy  and  grinding  tax 
upon  cultivation,  which  the  people  were  obliged  to  pay. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  produced  a  murmur  of  indigna- 
tion among  the  audience.  It  was  not  a  place  where  we  could 
explain  how  the  matter  really  stood, — viz.  that  tJiroughout 
all  India,  and  the  East  geuenilly,  the  government  has  always 
been  the  landed  proprietor;  that  the  tax  upon  the  soil  is  the 
main  and  equitable  source  of  revenue;  that  wherever  incUrt- 
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luaU— nay  more,  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples — were  found 
to  poasess  estates,  tiiey  were  not  interfered  with  ;  and  that 
tJie  government  took  only  what,  as  the  successor  of  the  one 
it  had  expelled,  it  was  justly  entitled  to»  We  could  not  ex- 
plain this,  nor  a  host  of  other  equally  palpable  mistakes,  into 
which  the  lecturer  would  not  have  fallen,  had  he  possessed 
ic  means  of  obtaining  correct  information  upon  the  subject 
intended  to  illustrate ;  and  if  he  who,  as  a  lecturer,  was 
ij^oaed  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  had 
evidently  studied  it,  yet  committed  so  many  gross  and  pal- 
ible  errors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  general  ignorance 
lould  be  so  great,  and  at  present  so  irremediable. 
But  it  is  neither  our  province  to  write  a  history  of  India, 
•jior  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  momentous  questions  of  its 
IS  acts  of  government;  to  illustrate  which,  reference  to 
ly  more  works  than  the  one  under  review  would  be  ne- 
cessary. In  it,  however,  we  find  much  inibrmation  of  which 
the  public  generally  cannot  be  aware,  much  exposition  of 
^thc  practical  working  of  the  vaunted  acts  of  legislation, 
rhich  the  author  has  had  the  independent  spirit  to  publish^ — 
the  result  of  a  long  experience  in  a  high  judicial  situation, 
^Which  necessarily  afforded  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  state 
©f  the  country,  the  native  character,  and  the  effect  of  the 
British  government  upon  the  people,  both  as  regards  their 
prosperity  and  moral  condition. 

The  opening  of  the  administration  of  the  late  Lord  Wil*- 
liam  Bentinck  presented  a  new  and  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  annals  of  British  Indian  history.  Soon  atler  his  ar-* 
rival  in  Calcutta,  his  Lordship  issued  a  general  notification^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  in\iting  informa- 
tion (anonymous  or  open,  as  the  authors  pleased)  respecting 
the  practical  working  of  the  systems  in  operation  in  all 
departments  of  the  government,  whether  civil  or  military — 
inviting  also  suggestions  for  improvement,  and  promising 
that  all  communications  should  be  courteously  acknowledged, 
and  their  subjects  considered  with  attention.  Tliat  his  Lord- 
ship acted  on  but  few  of  these  communications,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  subsequent  complaint;  but  passing  this,  with  which  we 
have  no  concern,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  received  much 
information  of  a  practical  description,  which,  from  its  desul- 
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tory  nature^  could  never  have  been  given  officially,  and  which 
might  have  led,  had  its  spirit  been  fully  acted  upon,  to  a 
greater  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  natives  than  has 
since  taken  place. 

Among  the  rest,  the  letters  of  **  A  Friend  to  India  "  early 
occupied  a  very  remarkable  and  prominent  situation.  Their 
pleasing  style, — bold,  independent,  and  uncompromising  spi- 
ritj  in  the  denunciation  of  existing  abuses,  oppression  and 
misgovernmcnt,— excellent  remedial  suggestions — ^and  above 
all,  the  pure  and  earnest  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  breathed 
through  them, — caused  them  to  be  eagerly  looked  fur,  and 
desen  edly  appreciated,  by  those  whose  prejudices  did  not 
pen  ert  their  judgement ;  while  the  other  party,  alas !  too 
numerous,  denounced  them  as  the  outpourings  of  a  discon- 
tented spirit,  of  a  man  who  could  see  no  beauty  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  own  countrymen,  and  whose  whole  talents  and 
sympathies  had  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  natives. 

There  were  many  too  who  foresaw,  in  the  free  tone  of  these 
letters,  and  the  encouragement  they  received — both  from  the 
press  generally,  and  apparently  from  the  government — the 
Llircst  consequences  to  the  British  Indian  administration ;  and 
in  their  imaginations  a  host  of  insurrections,  rebellions  and 
disaficctions,  were  sure  to  follow  the  able  denunciations  af 
tyranny,  bigoted  prejudice,  or  apathy  towards  the  natives. 
That  ailcr  many  years  of  habitual  indulgence  in  tiraden 
against  them,  a  man  evidently  possessing  autliority,  writing 
from  actual  daily  experience,  and  with  a  complete  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  should  commence  such  undeniable  expositions 
of  existing  abuses, — raised  a  storm  of  indignation  and  mortified 
vanity,  which  it  was  difficult  to  withstand ;  but  which  not 
only  was  withstood  gallantly,  but  in  proportion  to  its  viru- 
lence and  want  of  temper,  only  called  forth  bolder  asser- 
tions and  more  certain  and  undeniable  proofs.  Men  in  the 
habitual  indulgence  not  only  of  the  expression  of  prejudices, 
but  in  a  roost  bigoted  exercise  of  them,  coidd  not  easily 
bear  to  be  attacked  and  mercilessly  overthrown  by  an  un- 
known and  vigorous  assailant,  to  whom  every  blow  lent  jfresh 
energy;  and  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  every 
native  of  India,  whatever  might  be  his  intelligence,  education, 
or  rank,  *"  a  black  fellow,'^  and  of  treating  him  in  tlic  con- 
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temptuows  manner  which  the  appellation  implies,  could  not 
qnictly  submit  to  hear  him  \iTitten  and  spoken  of  as  a  reason- 
able, intdligent,  and  tnistworthj  person,  in  many  points,  per- 
haps, quite  equal  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  "  Friend  of 
India  ^'  was  stigmatized  as  one,  to  whom  every  act  of  the  go- 
vernment must  be  bad  of  necessity,  because  an  act  of  govern- 
menty — as  a  man  who  had  so  completely  identified  himself 
with  the  natives  as  to  have  lost  all  feeling  for  his  countrymen, 
— as  an  obstinate,  dissatisfied  ^^  Pessimist,"  who  could  tind  no 
beauty,  where  to  their  eyea  all  was  perfection. 

No  assaults,  however,  deterred  the  *'*  Friend  of  India  '*  from 
his  benevolent  and  unceasing  labour;  and  he  continued  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  at  various  intervals,  to  publish  the 
result  of  his  experience,  in  the  letters  which  he  has  since 
given  collectively  in  the  work  under  our  notice :  to  this  he 
has  ofHxcd  his  name  and  official  designation,  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  advances.  His  name  is  well  known, 
and  of  high  appreciation  among  the  accomplished  body  to 
which  he  belongs,  the  ci\Tl  service  of  Bengal. 

To  those  who  take  up  these  volumes,  hoping  to  find  in 
them  an  unvarying  record  of  British  justice,  equity,  mild 
government,  protection  of  property  and  person,— freedom 
from  all  the  defects,  the  tyrannies  and  oppressions  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  former  governments  of 
India  esthibited  in  startling  contrast  to  the  present — severe 
disappointment  will  ensue.  They  will  see  that,  though  out- 
wardly there  is  a  fair  show  and  great  profession  of  justice, 
the  practice  is  not  adequate  to  it,  ow  ing  to  the  want  of  means 
of  carrj'uig  out  efhciently  the  measures  of  government ;  while 
the  high  character  which  the  government  and  its  servants 
have  assumed  to  themselves,  and  from  which  no  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  displace  them,  does  not  bear  that 
close  scrutiny  w^hich  the  subjects  and  the  national  honour 
so  imperatively  demand.  That  this  is  mortifying  no  one 
will  deny,  and  few  consequently  have  the  courage  to  look 
ifr  steadily  in  the  face.  We  are  not,  however,  to  be  deterred 
by  tliis  consideration*  We  have  in  a  previous  article  upon 
the  Native  Princes  of  India  and  the  Company,  quoted  the 
language  of  Mr.  Burke— that  "young  men  govern  there 
'*  without  society,  and  without  sympathy  with  the  native. 


Admmhiration  of  India. 

"  An  endless,  hopeless  prospect  of  birds  of  prey  and  pas- 
j**  sage,  is  for  ever  passing  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 

India."  lliis  we  find  to  be  but  too  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Shore's  book  ;  and  though  years  have 
passed  since  Mr.  Burke's  eloquence  aroused  the  indignation 
>f  the  people  of  England,  the  main  facts  arc  only  more 
painfully  established.  In  continuation  of  his  emphatic  lan- 
guage, if  *^  the  cries  of  India  are  given  to  seas  and  winds 
to  be  blown  about  over  a  remote  and  unhearing  ocean/* 
we  may  assist  them  with  our  humble  efforts  to  reach  the 

>al  of  their  desires,  the  public  of  England,  from  whence 
llone  any  ;dleWation  of  their  injuries  can  spring. 

In  a  work  like  Mr.  Shore's,  which,  from  its  epistolary  cha- 
racter, embraces  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  connected  not  only 
with  the  government  of  India,  but  with  its  inhabitants,  their 
manners  and  customs  in  connexion  with  British  rule,  and 
also  the  character  of  the  people  itself,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  where  to  begin  in  illustration,  what  parts  to  select 
for  quotation,  where  almost  at  every  page  we  find  such  start* 
Ung  facts  recorded,  such  severe  and  just  expositions  given 
of  the  practice  of  the  administration*  Open  it  where  we  will, 
there  is  matter  for  reflection,  for  comment  and  for  extract, 
which  would  lead  us  into  discussions  for  which  we  have  nei- 
ther  time  nor  space.  The  principal  subjects  which  present 
themselves,  however,  are  the  Revenue,  Police  and  Judicial 
Systems  of  the  Administration ;  on  each  of  these  points  wc 
may  be  allowed  to  make  short  comments  in  illustration  of 
the  text,  leaving  the  character  of  the  natives,  the  behaviour 
of  the  English  to  them,  and  their  present  condition  in  con- 
trast to  their  former,  for  future  comment.  But  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  for  a  fair  appreciation  of 
the  whole,  earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  perusal  and  con- 
sideration of  those  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  British  India.     First  then  in  regard  to  the  Revenue. 

^ATiether  the  Government  of  India  is  dtjure  the  possessor 
of  the  soil,  and  has  the  power  of  assessing  the  soil  for  revenue 
at  pleasure,  is  a  question  which  is  disputed  by  some, — by  Mr. 
Shore  among  the  rest.  But  as  it  is  unquestionably  the  pos-> 
aeaaor  of  the  country  by  right  of  conquest,  and  as  the  go- 
vernments it  displaced  were  found  in  the  exercise  of  tliose 
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nghU  which  it  now  exercises^  we  ourselves  find  no  cause  to 
dispute  the  point ;  the  more  ao  since,  if  thei*e  were  no  land-tax, 
others  must  be  substituted^  in  order  to  provide  for  the  gene- 
ra] security  of  the  government  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  and  other  establishments.  The  question  which  natiuraliy 
lirises  is,  how  far  this  power  has  been  exercised  with  a  view 
to  the  prosperity  and  advantage  of  both  parties.  The  grand 
aim  of  all  settlements  of  revenue  in  India,  throughout  all  parts 
of  tt>  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  to  raise  as  much 
money  as  possible  from  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  meet  the 
pubhc  exigencies.  Except  in  Bengal,  there  is  nothing  Hke  a 
permanent  assessment  of  the  country,  and  the  people  hold 
the  land  they  cultivate  at  a  fluctuating  rent  from  the  govern- 
ment, generally  settled  every  year  upon  the  experience  of  the 
last  and  hopes  for  the  future,  with  such  additional  bitrtheiu 
as  good  seasons  or  increased  cultivation  of  waste  lands  may 
permit  of  imposing  with  a  chance  of  payment :  and  whenever 
the  deficiency  is  notoriously  great,  or  the  people  are  unable 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand,  it  is  lowered,  or  retained  at 
the  ppenous  rates. 

In  the  greater  part  by  far  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  India^ 
the  government  has  assumed  the  power  of  demanding  any 
sum  it  pleases  from  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  whether  they 
be  the  people,  the  landed  proprietors,  or  the  hereditary  farm- 
ers of  large  and  small  tracts ;  and,  in  default  of  payment, 
the  collector  has  power  to  sell  by  auction  the  estate  of  the 
person  indebted  to  the  government,  for  the  realization  of 
the  balance,  on  condition  that  the  purchaser  engages  to  pay 
the  government  demand.  In  failure  of  this  by  the  new 
purchaser,  it  is  again  aold^  and  this  continues,  until  th*^ 
people  having  many  of  them  emigrated  to  other  districts, 
and  the  whole  having  become  unsettled,  cultivation  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  property,  greatly  depreciated  in  value,  falls 
to  the  government,  and  is  rented  out  in  small  portions  by 
the  collector  himself,  to  make  the  best  of  the  loss.  This  i^ 
the  case  where  the  land  is  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
hereditary  occupants,  whether  farmers  or  owners,  and  where 
the  settlements  are  made  with  them,  and  not  with  tht- 
people,  a!it  was  tlie  ancient  Hindoo  and  Mahoraedan  system, 
under  wliich  the  country  had  been  managed  for  centuries,—* 
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a  system  to  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed,  and  by 
%vhich  the  aristocracy  and  landed  proprietary  were  preserved 
in  existence,  and  with  them  the  venerable  and  useful  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  It  was  in  full  recognition  of  these 
classes  that  the  permanent  settlements  of  Bengal  were  made 
by  Lord  Cornw^allis,  where  alone  throughout  India  they  are 
seen  to  have  benefited  by  the  undisturbed  firmness  of  the 
British  rule.  The  goverament  was  not,  however,  slow  to  per- 
ceive that  these  landholders  derived  in  many  cases  a  large 
revenue  from  the  management  of  their  estates,  independ- 
ent of  what  was  paid  to  the  government ;  and  it  devised  a 
system,  by  which  the  assessment  became  a  matter  betMeen 
the  government  and  the  cultivator  without  the  recognition  of 
the  Zemindar,  who  was  set  aside  altogether. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  systems  gives  the  greatest 
latitude  for  the  exaction  of  money.  In  the  first,  by  an  over- 
assessment,  the  act  of  any  too  zealous  collector,  (and  which 
of  them  is  not  anxious  to  show  the  highest  collection  he  can 
on  account  of  government  ?)  or  the  intrigues  of  his  subor- 
dinates, estates  may  be  fearfully  rackrented,  to  tlie  destruction 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  people ;  while  there  is  no  redress  to 
be  obtained  against  the  excess  of  demand,  except  by  suits 
in  the  courts,  which,  as  we  shidl  show  hereafter,  from  the 
delay  and  expense  attending  them,  are  only  witliin  reach  of 
the  rich.  In  the  second,  the  only  bulwaik  which  existed, 
in  the  person  of  the  landholders  and  principal  hereditary 
farmers  of  the  country,  is  thrown  down,  and  the  settlements 
being  made  with  the  people  themselves,  they  fall  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  landholders)  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
aame  exacting  power,  without  a  chance  of  extrication.  Aa  far 
as  theory  goes,  the  latter  system  is  unquestionably  inviting ; 
the  landholders,  or  in  general  terms,  the  Zemindars,  were 
always  represented  to  be  highly  exacting  and  oppressive  to 
the  cultivators ;  and  this  furnished  the  government  (already 
jealous  of  their  existence)  with  a  plea  to  set  them  entirely 
uside.  The  people  were  to  be  freed  from  their  exactions — 
the  only  check  which,  it  was  said,  had  hitherto  prevented  their 
rising  to  prosperity.  They  were  to  have  the  blessing  and 
privilege  of  dealing  only  with  the  government— they  were  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  extinction  of  the  Zemindars,  whose 
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gains  were  now  to  be  theirs.     Did  the  government,  however, 
irry  out  the  benevolent  principle  ?    Was  it  content  with  the 
jvenue  It  had  realized  from  the  Zemindars?     We  fearlessly 
answer,  nether*    The  cultivators  were  in  no  case  less  heavily 
LXed ;   in  many  instances — in  most — their  rates  of  assesa- 
lent  were  raised.     If  we  could  see  anywhere  that  the  go- 
vernment was  not  exacting,  that  ita  mtes  of  assessment  were 
below  those  of  the  previous  ones,  we  might  then  believe  in 
its  professions  of  disinterestedness ;    but  when  it  is  every- 
where notorious  that  they  arc  infinitely  higher,  and  that  the 
incessant  desire  and  exertion  is  to  raise  them,  we  are  bound 
to  examine  more  deeply  than  the  fair  surface  would  invite  us 
to  do. 

Under  the  Zemindai*8  the  people  had  a  resource  against 
oppres^iiion,  a  mouth-piece  through  wWch  their  wants  and 
c*omplaints  could  be  made  known.  The  acts  of  the  government 
collector  could,  if  necessarj^,  be  met  by  remonstrance;  their 
presence  was  a  cheek  upon  his  conduct,  which  he  could  not 
evade.  They  were,  by  their  agreement,  bound  to  pay  a  cer^ 
tain  sum  which  they  collected  from  the  Ryuts  or  cultivators ; 
and,  where  it  became  necessary,  they  had  the  assistance  of 
the  government  to  compel  the  Rj^ut  to  pay.  Having  been  for 
centuries  the  connecting  link  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  the  ])eople  looked  up  to  them  with  deference  ; 
and  ns,  from  their  cai'liest  age,  they  were  familiar  with 
the  intricacy  of  the  land-tenures,  they  were  enabled  to  make 
equitable  distributions  of  assessment  upon  their  various  vil- 
jes,  and  through  the  head  officers  of  them  upon  the 
people*  They  were  in  tact  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
nnd  an  important  branch  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 
constitution  of  society  and  government,  it  was  therefore 
most  important  for  the  interests  of  the  people  that  they  should 
be  preserved  and  raised  to  their  first  station.  The  contrary, 
however,  has  been  the  case  ;  and,  as  we  have  shoiivn,  the  peo- 
ple are  now  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  government. 

lliere  is  anuther  important  consideration  connected  with 

^iliis  subject,  which  Mr.  Shore  has  noticed  at  some  length,  but 

^hich  may  be  mentioned  in  a  few  words.     The  cultivators  of 

India  are  in  general  so  poor,  (whether  from  the  oppression 

of  others  or  their  own  improvidence,  it  matters  not  in  this 
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instance,)  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  undertake  their 
periodical  farming  operations  without  advances  of  money 
for  seed,  manure,  or  for  cattle,  in  case  the  preceding  hot 
weather  should  have  destroyed  any  they  possessed.  TJp 
lend  these  sums  is  the  province  of  the  vilkge  Sahoukar  or 
banker,  who  readily  gives  them  when  he  has  had  the  se- 
curity of  the  Zemindar  for  the  person  of  the  Ryut,  and  mad^ 
him  a  party  to  the  transaction.  It  is  impossible,  for  it  has 
been  tried  repeatedly  and  has  failed,  that  the  government 
agent  should  be  able  to  keep  those  minute  and  troublesome 
accounts  with  the  people,  which  they  can  with  their  own 
petty  bankers  and  traders ;  nor  will  the  Sahouknrs  lend 
without  the  security,  always  demanded,  of  the  Zemindar* 
The  Ryut  is  thus  cut  off  from  his  certain  supply,  and  put  to 
the  most  serious  inconvenience,  and  loss  to  the  govcrnraeni 
follows. 

*'  The  cultivators  go  to  the  money-lender  for  ndvances,  hut  being  un* 
occorapanted  by  the  head  fanner,  who  formerty  stood  security  for  them» 
he  refuses  the  usual  loans  ;  and  theZemindar,  or  Malguozar  (hcad-rarmer), 
will  no  longer  give  hia  aecarity^  because  the  cultivation  or  neglect  of  the 
londa  is  no  longer  of  any  conse<)uence  to  him,  beyond  his  own  portion* 
The  Ryuts  then  look  to  the  collector  for  advances,  which  must  be  mode, 
or  the  lands  would  lie  waste.  He  issues  an  order  to  the  Tahseddar  (sub- 
ordinate revenue  agent)  to  report  what  advances  are  necessary ;  in  some 
cases  this  officer  will  not  move  without  his  douceur,  or  very  often  has  really 
such  presaing  business  to  attend  to,  that  he  cannot  immediately  make  an 
ioc^ttjiy;  and  frequently  before  Hie  preliminaries  can  be  gone  through  and 
the  advance  haft  been  granted,  the  time  has  passed  away  when  it  could 
be  of  any  use.  Should  cattle  die,  the  same  round  must  be  gone  through 
before  they  can  be  replaced.  As  to  any  improvements,  such  as  sinking 
wells,  cutting  canals,  &u„  all  prospect  of  such  is  annihilated— no  indivi- 
dual cultivator  can  aiford  it.  Without  a  head  to  whom  all  look  op  with 
deference  and  respect  to  guide  and  advise  them,  they  never  will  form  a 
combination  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  Zemindar,  having  no  particular  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  wiU  neither  do  it  himself,  nor  be  tccurity  to  the 
money-lender  for  an  advance."— W.  t.  j)oye  185. 

Nor  can  the  minutiae  of  the  personal  concerns  of  the  Ryut  be 
entered  upon  here,  nor  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  always  to 
pay  the  government  demand  in  money,  which  alone  is  taken  in 
payment  of  rent,  ilis  aettlemcnt  with  the  Zemindar  and 
the  Sahoukar  was  partly  in  money,  partly  in  kind,  somctimea 
wholly  in  the  latter.    It  might  be  that  they  gained  enormously 
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by  these  transactions,  but  then  the  Ryut  was  protected  from 
personal  inconvenience,  and  was  enabled  at  once  to  clear 
himself  of  his  engagements.  The  evil  does  not,  however, 
stop  here ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  explain,  within  our 
limits,  how  the  society  of  the  country  is  affected  by  the  non- 
existence of  the  Zemindars  and  heads  of  families  (to  whom, 
in  the  minute  ramifications  and  subdivisions  of  property, 
the  head  is  the  same  as  the  Zemindar),  those  to  whom  they 
liave  been  accustomed  to  look  up  for  generations,  Tliey  were 
the  arbiters  in  disputes — the  hereditary  chroniclers  of  succes- 
sions to,  and  transfers  of,  landed  properties — the  leaders  in, 
and  promoters  of,  all  religious  ceremonies  and  of  all  village 
improvements ;  they  aided  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  sinking 
of  wells,  constructing  canals  for  irrigatipn,  ^c. ;  in  a  word, 
they  were  the  upper  class  of  rural  society,  without  which  the 
whole  structure  is  necessarily  inconvenient  and  incomplete. 

The  impracticability  of  our  own  much-vaunted  system  will 
be  evident  without  any  comment  from  the  following  extract. 
Mr.  Shore  is  speaking  particularly  of  tlie  north-western 
provinces  of  India  : — 

"  Let  ua  consider  for  a  moment  the  preliminary  inveatigationB,  Inquiries, 
8urve)»,  and  estimates  wluch  would  be  required  in  every  village  before  any- 
thing liJce  a  correct  result  could  be  obtained  of  the  abare  of  ever)'  individual 
owner  and  cultivator,  of  the  nature  and  value  of  his  land,  tbc  productions 
for  which  it  is  best  calculated,  and  the  rent  that  ought  to  be  demanded* 
Tliie  collectors  and  deputies  with  independent  jurisdictions  amount  to  62  ; 
•ach  has  on  the  average  3548  square  miles  of  territory >  or  a  tract  of 
conntTv  very  nearly  sixty  miles  square^  3772  towns  and  Yillfiges,  and  A 
I  n  of  800,000  souls  subject  to  hira— often  above  a  million.     A 

4  vho  attempts  to  do  his  duty^  is  already  overwhelmed  with  more 

bosinesa  tlian  he  can  po^ibly  perform  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people ; 
yet  it  had  actually  been  imagined  that  a  young  man,  a  foreigner  selected 
by  chance^  who  has  never  received  any  instruction  in  surveying  or  esti- 
inating  tht^  value  of  lauds,  can,  with  a  few  native  assistants,  who  are  aa 
iguoratit  as  himself,  and  who»  like  him,  are  fully  occupied  with  the  cur- 
rent busineas  of  these  aituations  i  it  has»  I  &ay,  been  actualiy  imagined,  that, 
thuM  I'tn  ployed,  he  can  execute  a  minute  survey  over  an  extent  of  land 
f  i    rades  square,  containing  3772  villages,   and   a  population  of 

jula  :  and  not  only  this,  but  that  he  can  actually  manage  in  detail 
ail  the  varioujj  and  intricate  transactions  which  the  peculiar  nature  of 
landed  property  in  India  cntisJl*  ^vith   t^uch  an  immense  population.**— 

The  tenures  and  social  condition  of  India  diier  Uttlc  any- 
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where :  consequently  this  system  has  everywhere  the  same 
effect  as  in  these  provinces.  Where  the  Ryut-war  settlements 
have  been  made,  the  labour  of  the  collector  has  not  only  been 
so  increased  that  one  person  with  his  assistants  is  totally 
inadequate  to  it ;  but,  what  proves  the  error  of  the  matter, 
the  revenue  has  been  found  to  deteriorate.  Various  reme- 
dial systems  have  followed  with  various  degrees  of  good  and 
ill  success,  and  the  people,  never  having  possessed  either 
the  idea  or  the  means  of  combination  for  remonstrance,  have 
submitted,  if  not  cheerfully  at  least  apathetically,  to  the  trials 
of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  propoimdcd  and  put 
in  practice.     Look,  however,  at  the  effect. 

"  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  e6Fect  of  our  revenue  system  in  the 
valuation  of  lands  orderA  by  government  in  the  suits  for  estates,  with  a 
view  to  rate  the  fees  for  stamps  and  lawyers.  In  the  upper  provinces  the 
land  is  to  be  valued  at  one  year's  rent ;  where  the  permanent  settlement 
exists,  at  three  years  ;  and  in  rent-free  estates,  at  eighteen  years'  rent. 
What  would  be  thought  in  England  of  a  system  of  government  which 
ihould  reduce  the  value  of  land  to  one  year's  purchase,  at  which  even  few 

irchasers  were  to  he  found"  ? — VoU  i.  />o^e  272. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  a  most 
minute  Ryut-war  settlement,  carrying  out  the  theoretictd 
principles  of  that  mcasiu*e  to  the  uttermost,  that  is,  upon 
a  sui'vey  of  the  whole  of  the  village  lands,  was  attempted ; 
these  wei*e  to  be  measured,  and  an  assessment  made  upon 
"the  value  of  the  soil,  the  crop  grown  on  it,  and  the  rate  of 
previous  collection.  The  object  intended,  or  ratJier  set 
Lforth,  was  to  protect  the  people  from  the  supposed  extortions 
of  the  Zemindars,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  blessings  of 
exemption  from  their  interference.  It  is  pretty  evident 
however,  that  the  real  object  was  to  secure  tlic  uttermost 
farthing  for  the  government,  by  tJie  remeasurement  and 
assessment  of  lands  that  were  undervalued,  or  supposed  to  be 
so.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  were ;  but  did  the  measure  suc- 
ceed ?  Certainly  not*  The  revenue  fell  off  in  an  tdarming 
dcgrce^districts  that  were  flourislung  went  out  of  cultivation, 
.and  the  people  soon  emigrated  in  large  numbers  into  II,  H.  tlie 
Nizam's  territories;  for  the  means  of  oppression  and  exaction 
given  by  the  system  to  the  native  officials  were  »o  tempting, 
that  they  could  not  resist  the  bribes  everywhere  offered  by 
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the  lich  for  the  light  aasessnient  of  their  lands,  which  had  to 
be  made  up  for,  on  paper  at  leasts  by  a  heavy  rate  on  those  of 
the  poor*  The  measure  was  besides  inctfectivcly  carried  out ; 
its  xery  vastness  precluded  any  hope  of  completeness ;  and  it 
i»  impossible  to  conceive  the  miser}'  that  many  thousands 
must  have  suffered,  or  the  wilful  waste  of  revenue  which  was 
the  residt  of  this  experiment.  It  was  abandoned  after  years 
of  trial  and  increasing  loss;  and  a  modification  of  the  old 
Hindoo  system  was  adopted,  which,  if  strictly  watched,  is 
simple,  perfijctly  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  country,  and  by 
which  as  much  revenue  can  be  collected  aa  the  Ryut  ought 
fairly  to  pay. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  extortion  of  native 
governments  in  the  collection  of  their  revenues,  but  we  defy 
any  one  to  prove  that  their  act^  have  been  so  systematically 
and  inextricably  oppressive  as  our  own.  That  anywhere  in 
India  under  British  sway,  the  revenue  collected,  or  de- 
manded, is  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  native  government 
(we  except  of  course  the  permanently  settled  districts  of  Ben- 
gal), no  one  vAW  assert :  the  certainty,  that  it  is  much  greater, 
is  unfortunately  too  notorious.  Everj^whcre,  talent — inge- 
nuity— force^ — system,  have  been  employed  to  raise  it,  and 
they  have  succeeded,  for  a  while  at  least,  in  some  districts ; 
but  in  none  peniianently :  for  the  high  rates  to  which  the 
assessment  has  in  some  places  been  brgught,  have,  as  might 
be  expected,  been  of  very  temporary  endurance,  and  have 
been  abandoned.  Every  plan  which  the  increasing  experi- 
ence of  the  country  could  suggest  to  increase  the  revenue 
has  been  tried,  but,  alas !  the  condition  of  the  people  has 
been  a  matter  of  small  account,  lias  however  their  pros- 
perity increased  ?  are  their  markets  better  ?  is  the  population 
greater,  the  consumption  larger?  We  deny  it.  If  in  a  few 
years  of  abundance  the  population  of  some  districts  has  in- 
creased from  peace  and  plenty,  have  there  not  come  famines — 
epidemics — fevers — cholera — small-pox,  which  have  swept 
away  multitudes  ?  The  places  of  these  are  not  filled  up  even 
by  years  q{  pros|>erity.  Where,  then,  are  the  increased  means 
of  the  people?  only  in  those  districts  jjerhaps  where  articles 
of  demand  in  tlie  European  markets  can  be  grown  j  and  these 
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are  very  few  indeed,  thanks  to  the  oppressive  British  differ- 
ential duties  on  Indian  products. 

The  native  governments  have  never,  as  in  the  cases  we  have 
mentioned^  thrown  down  the  natural  and  long-existing  bounds 
of  society,  in  order  to  get  fairly  at  the  people  without  the  in- 
ter\'ention  of  any  protecting  class ;  they  have  never  resorted 
to  the  previously  unheard-of  measure  of  selling  the  lands  of 
proprietors,  or  the  interest  of  hereditary  fanners  in  those 
estates,  by  public  auction  for  tlie  realization  of  the  revenue. 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried,  *^*  that  in  one  year 
alone,"  says  Mr.  Shore,  "nearly  one  tenth  of  the  whole  land 
of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  was  advertised  for  sale  for  go- 
vernment baUinces.*'  (VoL  ii.  /».  84.)  Is  this  the  paternal 
government  of  British  India,  which  is  the  theme  of  praise  in 
every  mouth  which  knows  not  its  true  character — collecting 
its  revenue  by  a  means  which,  according  to  Mr.  Shore's  able 
showing  and  reasoning,  has  been  productive  of  unheard-of  in- 
justice, in  consequence  of  the  undue  influence  exercised  by 
the  underUiigs  of  the  government  in  the  sale  of  these  lands  } 
The  very  contrary  of  this  system  appears  in  those  native  go- 
vernments, where,  irom  the  British  interference  in,  and  super- 
intendence of  the  revenue  collection,  much  experience  has 
been  gjiined  of  the  state  of  this  department ;  and  it  may  with 
conBdence  be  inferred,  from  the  enormous  and  long-standing 
arreai's  of  their  revenue,  tliat  the  cultivators  could  never  have 
been  pressed  for  money  like  those  in  the  British  territories, 
while  their  assessments  were  certainly  lighter.  In  a  native 
collector  under  a  native  guvernment,  it  is  esteemed  the 
gi'eatest  tyranny  if  he  seize  the  ciittlc  and  effects  of  the  culti- 
vator to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  state  5  yet  this  is  not  only 
resorted  to  under  the  English  system,  but  the  man  himself  is 
liable  to  imprisonment  in  failure  of  other  satisfaction. 

Where  shall  we  meet  with  this  under  the  Hindoo  or  Ma^ 
homcdan  fomis  of  administration  ? — it  is  not  known.  We  do 
not  ]»retend  to  say  that  the  collectors  under  the  native  go- 
vernments are  immaculate^  or  that  there  are  not  tyrants  to  be 
found  among  them ;  but  putting  the  case  of  a  considerate  En- 
glish collector,  and  an  equaUy  considerate  native  one,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  the  Ryut  is  more  happy  under  the  latter 
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than  the  former^  because  he  is  in  the  first  place  more  lightly 
taxed,  and  because  the  person  with  whom  he  haa  to  deal  has 
more  knowledge  of  him  and  more  sympathy  with  him  than 
the  too  frequently  supercilious  Englishman.  He  is  in  the  full 
eDJoyment  of  his  property  after  his  own  fashion,  and  haa  not 
before  him  the  dread  of  regulations,  broken  before  he  knew  of 
their  existence  j  nor  is  he  at  the  mercy  of  prying  informers 
who  dispute  the  land  he  holds,  and  which  he  inherited  from 
his  parents,  on  the  plea  that  he  does  not  possess  it  under  a 
Talid  title.  The  following  remarkable  passages  occur  in  il- 
lustration of  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue  is  collected, 
and  which  we  cannot  help  quoting :  the  facts  need  no  com- 
ment, they  are  worthy  of  the  worst  times  of  the  worst  native 
governments  of  India,  and  we  tnist  will  rouse  the  indigiiaf> 
lion,  and  awaken  the  inquiries  of  our  readers. 

*'  The  bdginess,  i.  e.  of  the  collection  of  the  revcnae,  ia  now  left  to  the 
native  revenue  officers'  subordinates^  who  have  ample  latitude^  and  have 
been  armed  with  the  power?  of  the  Police  in  addition  to  tliose  they  for- 
merly po8sesse<L  The  modes  adopted  usually  by  them  are  various  {  eon- 
mthottf  fof^d,  selecting  men  of  low  caste  to  demand  the  balances, 
■With  ft  private  hint  to  tlic«e  to  give  every  annoyance  in  their  power  to  the 
family  and  person  of  the  defaulter^  arc  among  the  most  common.  Men 
who  possess  money  &Te  forcibly  compelled  to  buy  portions  of  land  or  gar- 
dens from  a  defaulter,  or  to  take  the  same  in  mortgage  at  double  ihit  value 
of  the  property  :  and  some  instances  of  oppression  to  a  much  greater  pitch 
might  be  cited.  The  custom  of  the  people  in  marriages  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tortion has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  revenue  officers.  My  readers  are 
doubtless  aware  that  each  great  tribe  of  Hindoos,  whether  Brahmin,  Rajpoot 
or  others,  is  separated  into  numerous  subdivisions,  of  which  the  caste  is 
considered  more  or  less  pure  ;  the  people  of  each  are  peculiarly  careful  in 
forming  alliances  with  families  whose  caste  equals  their  own.  They  often 
endeavour  to  make  a  conncKton  with  one  of  a  higher  grade,  and  will  oc- 
CBsioiudly  consent  to  give  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  w^ho  may  be  a 
dqpre  lower  than  themselves,  in  consideration  of  pecuniary  or  other  ad- 
rauitagea.  It  is  also  the  usual  custom  for  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  This  has  been  a  fertik 
aourctofrmlitingthegovn'inAeHtrevenutf.  When  a  defaulter  has  a  daughter, 
ft  person  of  much  lower  caste  than  her  family  is  selected  as  her  husband, 
provided  he  he  willing  to  pay  a  large  price  ;  the  defaulter  is  forced  to  give 
his  daughter's  hand  to  tills  person,  oik^  iht  mofiey  realized  from  him  U  im- 
mtdiateljf  nized  an  account  of  the  gootmmeni  /  any  trt>erplu»  that  may  remain, 
after  liquidatiny  the  demand,  become*  the  prrfpiisite  if  the  revenue  officer 
for  his  yood  strrvicea.  The  sale  of  household  property,  cooking  utensils, 
«nd  even  the  spinning-wheels  of  the  women,  which  ore  worth  only  a  few 
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pence,  I  have  already  alluded  to;  these  arc  too  common  to  excite  ft  re- 
mark ;  latterly  too,  it  has  not  been  much  reaortcd  to,  being  found  unpro- 
ductive from  the  deficiency  of  purchasers^  Such  practices  will  hardly  be 
credited  by  the  public  at  large,  but  they  exist  notwithstanding  j  ond  agaiu 
I  rejieat,  let  it  be  put  to  the  test  of  impartial  inquiry.  Some  of  the  col- 
lectors arc  ver^^  well  aware  of  it ;  and  all  might  satisfy  tlicmselves  of  its 
truth  if  they  had  free  communication  with  the  people*  But  they  know 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  prevent  it.  The  revenue  must  be  realized,  or 
their  character  for  efficiency  is  gone ;  so  that  tliey  quiet  tiicir  consciences  by 
j>lcading  that  they  are  not  informed  of  it  officially," — Vol.  W.p.  85—86* 

Intimately  connected  with  the  revenue  questions  arc  tho8c 
of  landed  tenures^  and  the  resumption  of  rent-free  hiuds. 
It  was  asstimed  by  the  government,  that  much  of  the  hmd 
was  held  on  a  rent-free  tenure  by  means  of  forged  deeds,  and 
in  many  instances  imder  no  deeds  at  all^  parties  having  taken 
possession  during  unsettled  periods ;  hence  that  a  strict  scru- 
tiny was  necessary.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  that  a  very 
strong  party  shoidd  have  been  formed  against  the  measure. 
These  argued  that  the  British  government  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  possessions  held  antecedently  to  the  conquest 
of  the  districts  they  lay  in,  and  that  the  title  of  present  oc- 
cupancy, supported  by  collateral  evidence,  was  sufficient, 
especially  where  no  claimant  arose.  We  have  neither  time  nor 
space  to  dilate  upon  either  of  these  positions,  which  have  oc- 
cupied so  much  attention  in  India,  and  have  given  rise  to  so 
many  enactments ;  some  of  these,  however,  are  so  oppressive, 
that  we  cannot  pass  them  by. 

The  first,  is  the  power  of  any  collector  or  his  deputy  to  in- 
stitute a  suit  in  the  Collector's  Court  against  any  individual, 
calUiig  on  him  to  prove  his  right  to  the  land  he  holds,  and 
which  his  family  may  have  possessed  for  generations.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  intricacy  of  the  laws  of  inheritance,  among 
Hindoos  in  particular,  and  to  there  never  having  been  any 
occasion  under  any  previous  government  for  a  possessor  of 
land  to  prove  his  right  to  it,  such  things  as  legal  document- 
ary titles  are  almost  unknown ;  the  only  ones  being  grants 
of  land  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  individuals  for 
any  service  performed.  As  far  as  possible  these  arc  pre- 
served in  families;  but  as  the  families  enlarge,  and  the  in- 
heritance is  portioned  out  among  Uicm,  there  being  no  la%i' 
of  primogenitiurc,  the  separate  portions  frequently  have  no 
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titles  at  all,  except  what  may  be  called  almost  traditionary, 
or  such  as  rest  upon  the  very  vague  wills  and  papers  ot* 
the  testators.  The  laws  therefore  have  been,  mid  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  source  of  great  oppression  to  the  people,  and  a 
very  efficient  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  rapacious  subordi- 
nate oificera  of  government  for  extortion.  For  a  man  has  but 
to  lay  an  infonnatiou  against  any  occupant  of  rent-free  land, 
or  land  held  at  a  low  rate,  and  he  becomes  compelled  to  esta- 
blish his  title  in  a  court  of  law.  This  caji  only  be  done  at  a 
vast  expense  of  trouble,  money  and  loss  of  time,  especially 
where  the  court  is  at  a  distance  perhaps  of  sixty  or  eighty  miles. 
The  collector  being,  ex-officio,  both  judge  and  prosecutor  in 
tliis  instance,  the  case  is  generally  quickly  decided,  especially 
as  the  native  assistant  or  deputy,  who  has  brought  it  for- 
ward,  has  most  Hkely  been  able  to  organize  sufficient  evidence 
to  bear  out  his  assertions.  True,  the  poor  landholder  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  appeal ;  but  the  case  having  been  given 
against  him  by  the  collector,  he  is  summarily  ejected  from  his 
possession,  and  becomes  involved,  if  he  appeal,  in  the  end- 
less delays  and  harassing  litigations  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
niisijiioners  or  the  Board  of  Revenue,  ending  only  perhaps  in 
a  reference  to  England.  The  wealthy  and  powerfid  may 
possibly  after  many  years  of  struggle  be  able  to  gain  the  re- 
version of  a  decree,  but  it  is  only  the  rich.  The  poor  man 
goes  down  at  once  Ijefore  the  power  of  the  government.  It 
is  belter  far  for  him  to  bribe  the  native  revenue  officers  upon 
the  ver)*  first  threat —  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  does  so,  and 
that  the  law  becomes  to  them  everywhere  a  most  fertile  source 
of  gain,  and  enables  many  who  have  no  titles  to  hold  pos- 
eession  of  lands-  The  oppression  does  not  however  cease 
here*  Mr.  Shore  says,  "  The  climax  of  this  unjust  confis- 
**  cation  of  free  lands  is  not  yet  reached ;  this  is  to  be  found 
*'  in  the  Regulation  IIL  of  1828,  Sect.  ii.  Clause  ii.  I  quote 
**  the  words  of  the  enactment,  for  otherwise  I  should  hardly 
*'  escape  the  charge  of  misstatement,*' 

*'  PerjPOM  tuccfeding  to  the  poMfvssion  af  atty  lamh  fwld  free  nf  nsst^nsmptti , 
Of  hfldott  a  mocamiree*  Jummu  on  fhf  decvasv  of  o/ormrr  occupant,  or  by 


*  Mocurrurrff  Und  helil  »(  A  fixed  low  rtnXj  cirhcr  In  perpcluiiy  or  for  a  long 
jieruid,  or  fur  Ufe. 
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jf^,  jmrdbM  or  other  am^nmrntt  or  irtm^tr  qf  proprittarf  right,  oH 
h*^chy  re^uirfid  imtnediately  fo  tkatify  thf  nnm^  to  the  coll(>ctor,  or  o/Aw  qjfictr 
exercising  the  powvrs  q/"  collector  within  tf*e  district  in  itrhirh  /Aff  lawi  may  he 
ttituutcd ;  and  any  omhitiun  to  notify  mch  ftuccctsion  or  transfer  for  a  period 
t(fsix  months  or  morf,  shall  nubjecf  such  land  to  immediate  attachment  Ay  the 
fiUtoJit/r  officers.  Nor  shall  land  no  atlachrd  hf  rcittored  to  thr  party  who 
may  datm  to  hold  tt,  though  the  validity  qf  the  tenure  be  tubatqucntlj/  esia" 
hlijifted  lo  the  vati^actton  of  the  rettenue  autfuyriiie^,  nntti  $nch  party  shnU 
have  paid  to  fforentmertt  afnr  aqual  to  one  year's  rent;  and  if  the  revenue 
derivable  from  the  land  be  not  awarded  to  be  the  right  oi'  the  individuaf, 
the  party  shall  he  further  required  to  refund  the  amount  of  the  coticctiooA 
miLde  by  hhu,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  twelve  \\et  cenL  per  an- 
oum,  provided  aUo  that  the  said  rent  and  coUections  shall  be  estimated  ac* 
cording  to  the  asseflsment  demandable  from  the  Ryuta  at  the  time  of  At- 
tachment." 

"  Tlieae  are  the  proceedings  of  a  govemiQent  whose  pleaaure  it  baa  been 
to  boast  of  the  I'lessinge  they  have  couferred  on  the  people  of  India,  and 
of  their  own  enUghtencd  superiority  aver  the  native  barbarians  whom  they 
have  supplanted.  Do  not  these  enactments  bear  out  the  severest  cen- 
Bures  that  have  ever  yet  been  made  upon  the  extortion  of  the  British  In* 
dian  Government?    The  last-quoted  ia  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ei* 

,pedtents  that  was  ever  devised  for  confiscating  rent-free  lands ;  particularly 
ivben  we  reflect  how  little  means  the  people  have  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  our  regulations.  Land  to  be  confiscated,  because  when  a  man  baa 
succeeded  to  hie  father's  estate  or  bought  that  of  a  neighbour,  he  omitted 
to  register  the  circumstances  in  the  records  of  the  government  office ! — 
What  has  government  to  do  with  the  succession  or  private  sale  of  lands 
which  have  been  already  pronounced  to  be  the  hereditary  rent«free  pos- 
aesaions  of  individuals  ?     What  difference  could  the  change  of  proprietor- 

I  ihip  make  to  the  government  I  If  the  record  of  the  change  were  necesaniy 
to  assist  the  arrangements  of  the  police,  a  slight  fine  for  the  omission 
would  surely  have  been  a  sufficient  puni&hment.  If  so  severe  a  one  oi 
confiscation  were  really  necessary  in  regard  of  rent-free  lands,  it  matt 

jhave  been  equally  so  m  the  case  of  those  which  were  taxable.     Yet  the 

[tatter  were  not  subjected  to  any  such  law.  ^Vhy  ?  Because  government 
mid  not  gain  annhing  by  it.  Tliese  lands  were  already  taxed  to  the 
lost.  leaving  only  a  bare  subsistence  to  their  owners  \  and  the  moe 
change  of  the  proprietor  or  manager  afiTorded  no  field  for  demanding  It 
higher  rent.  It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  in  the  first  instance  a  proclama* 
tion  was  issued  tn  all  possessors  of  rent-free  estates  to  register  Uieir  deeds. 
Great  complain ts  arc,  however,  made,  that  the  authentic  documents  wcr% 
kept  back,  and  furged  ones  brought  to  be  registered.   Tlie  reason  was.  that 

the  people  bt'lieved  our  object  to  be  Xq  get  possession  of  the  real  documents 
idcr  pretence  of  registration,  and  then  to  call  upon  the  proprirtors  to 
low  Ibf  grounds  upon  which  they  held  their  lands.     80  much  for  native 
of  British  Ceiith  and  justice  r'—Toi.  I  p.  483^84. 


Wc  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  which  would 
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add  to  the  effect  of  the  above  passage^  or  which  would  more 
earaesUy  aroune  the  indignation  of  every  honest  heart.  What 
would  be  said  in  England  upon  such  an  enactment?  how 
coidd  it  be  tolerated  for  an  instant?  Doubtless  there  are 
many  bad  titles  to  very  good  estates,  but  are  we  therefore  to 
institute  a  general  inquisition  into  titles?  would  not  such  a 
proceeding  be  the  most  monstrous  injustice,  even  were  there 
ten  defective  titles  for  one  that  is  supposed  to  exist?  The 
law  of  England  even  protects  bad  titles,  for  the  sake  oi 
guaranteeing  the  possession  of  property  in  general :  it  repu- 
diates any  redress  of  wrongs  incompatible  with  the  geneial 
maintenance  and  stability  of  rights.  In  England  a  title  can 
only  be  disturbed  by  a  person  proving  a  superior  one  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Contrast  the  security  of  this  with  the  te- 
nure of  British  India,  where  the  law  is  directly  reversed,  the 
pn>of  of  right  ha\Tng  to  be  undertaken  by  the  occupant ! 
But  there  the  people  suffer  passively  what  would  here  cause 
a  revolution :  they  have  no  press,  no  representatives,  no 
mouth-piece  of  complaint  or  remonstrance.  The  isolated 
petitions  of  a  few,  have,  even  if  successful,  no  general  effect 
of  repairing  the  wrongs  of  others ;  and  the  complaints  of 
thousands  are  never  uttered  at  all,  from  the  hopelessness  and 
poverty  of  their  condition.  And  while  we  see  the  laws  of 
England  protecting  even  an  indifferent  title  against  scrutiny, 
the  enactments  of  Englishmen  in  India,  to  their  shame  be  it 
spoken,  have  reversed  this  free  and  enUghtened  principle, 
and  established  an  overpowering  system  of  inquisition  and 
oppression,  which  has  wrought  and  is  working  the  ruin  of 
thousands.  The  convulsions  which  have  taken  place  in  In- 
dia, the  difficulty  of  preserving  documents  during  wars  and 
the  various  successions  of  governments,  are  taken  no  ac- 
count of.  Title-deeds  must  be  produced  and  registered,  be 
the  traditionary  occupation  of  the  land  of  ever  such  long 
continuance,  or  confiscation  to  a  government,  which  has  itself 
no  rig!\t,  except  that  of  recent  conquest,  follows !  We  re- 
peat, that,  bad  as  native  governments  may  be,  not  one  of 
them  ever  organized  a  system  of  oppression  so  effective ; — 
they  dared  not.  They  are  said  to  be  rapacious  of  revenue, 
and  utterly  unscrupulous  in  their  measures  to  obtain  it;  yet 
such  things  as  the  above  are  unknown  evea  in  Oude,  which 
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has  been  held  up  as  an  example  of  tyranny  to  the  abhorrence 
of  all  men.  Wc  know  that  other  native  governments  have 
never  adopted  them  ;  we  could  mention  more  than  one  where 
they  were  sought  t^  be  introduced  by  the  English  Superin- 
tendents, and  were  opposed  by  the  native  Ministers  as  un- 
just and  tyrannical. 

It  woidd  be  a  palliative  of  the  iniquity  if  the  regulations 
of  the  government,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  so  deeply  atfect 
all  classes,  could  be  understood  by  the  people  they  were 
intended  for*  They  are  first  of  all  written  in  English  and 
sent  to  the  collector,  who  proceeds  to  act  on  them.  The 
translation  (in  Persian)  follows  at  the  convenience  of  the 
translating  secretary, — it  may  be  months  afterwards.  This, 
to  the  people,  is  what  Greek  Mould  be  to  the  people  of 
England ;  its  existence  is  known  only  to  the  few  odiclals 
aroimd  the  collector — from  them  to  the  attorneys  and  va- 
keels who  thrive  by  the  courts,  and  who  thus  become  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorant  ti*ansgression8  of  the 
multitude.  In  England  every  enactment  is  drawn  up  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  It  is  discussed  and  passed  by  their 
representatives ;  it  is  commented  upon  by  the  press ;  it  is 
universally  known*  India,  in  those  we  have  noted,  will  af- 
ford the  contrast.  Alas !  how  sad,  in  elTect,  to  her  people  ! 
Some  improvement  has  taken  place  through  the  partial  in- 
troduction of  the  vernacular  language  into  the  courts  of 
justice,  etc.;  but  the  regulations,  which  are  the  laws,  are 
in  Persian,  and  any  chance  of  their  being  made  intelli- 
gible to  the  mass  is  indeed  hopeless.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  people  can  look  to  the  past  but  with  regret  for  the  loss 
of  their  simple  systems  of  procedure  —  to  tlie  future,  save 
with  dismay  at  the  accumulations  of  enactments  totally  be- 
yond their  comprehension  ? 

"  Each  revolving  day  echoes  the  eKCcratioos  of  thoasunds^  ay^  ofmillwns,  on 
llie  auUiors  of  these  laws  for  the  misery  which  they  have  inllicte<l  ou  mia- 
*Ji8vemed  and  pfuadered  India.  So  long  oa  they  remain  in  furcf.  no  govvni- 
meijt,  whatever  may  he  its  j»rofes8iuns,  can  really  descr^'e  credit  for  benevo- 
lent and  just  intentkma ;  and  that  government  will  be  really  entitled  tocUim 
the  character  of  ^nhghtcned  who  will  abolish  the  regumptlon  laws,  Xhmc 
establishing  the  two  commissions,  and  those  which  vest  the  collecCors  with 
judicitl  (»ol^'t'rs,  and  wipe  out  these  foul  blots  from  Ihe  British  ludiaa  It*- 
glslatjou." — VoL  t*/M>^«  iSS. 
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But  let  us  turn  to  the  judicial  systems.  Here  at  least  we 
lay  hope  to  find  purity ;  and  the  necessities  of  the  government 
to  longer  interferinj;  between  its  good  intentions  and  the 
perforDiance  of  them,  we  may  behold  the  people  in  the  en- 
joyment of  every  civil  right,  and  of  the  perfect  opportunity 
which  every  subject  of  England  enjoys  of  gaining  redress  for 
injury  of  every  kind.  We  shall  find  the  venerable,  and  in 
many  points  admirable  institutions  of  the  country,  improved 
by  the  talent  and  experience  of  her  present  legislators,  and  a 

rstem  in  force  which  connects  upon  a  common  ground  the 

iple  codes  of  the  East  with  the  science  of  Western  juris- 
prudence.   Unquestionably,  with  a  few  exceptions,  this  is  the 
There  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  fulfil  all  that  could 
hoped  for  In  the  protection  of  the  people,  than  the  Brittsli 
Indian  code  of  laws^  the  result  of  so  much  patient  investiga- 

►n  and  experience.     But  here  the  griping  character  of  the 

►vernnient  meets  us  again ;  there  are  not  means  sufficient 
for  the  administration  of  the  law ;  the  practice  of  the  courts 
is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  ;  and  thus  the  good  intentions  of  the  government  are 
once  more  frustrated. 

From  the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis  until  the  administration 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  people  of  Lidia  suffered  tlie 
extremities  of  hardship  from  the  imperfect  machinery  of  the 
courts.  What  was  one  man,  with  the  charge  of  a  district 
seventy  miles  long  and  sixty  broad,  with  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  a  million  of  soids,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three 

Inglish  assistants,  whose  powers  were  much  confined,  to  do  to- 

ards  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  inhabitants,  himself 
being  judge  of  criminal  as  well  as  civil  causes  of  all  descrip- 
ions  ?  Suppose  the  county  of  York  to  have  had  but  one  court 

id  one  judge  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  and  suits,  and  that 
tliia  state  of  things  had  continued  for  the  space  of  forty 
rears,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  that  county  ?     Yet 

rvn  this  is  not  a  parallel  case ;  for  the  intricacies  of  Indian 
society,  the  land-tenures,  inheritances,  etc., would  give  rise  to 
an  infinitely  greater  number  of  causes  in  a  given  time  than 
in  England,  without  the  people  being  charged  any  more  than 
the  English  with  litigiousness.  It  is  no  wonder  that  arrears 
accumulated  to  such  a  degree  as  virtually  to  amoimt  to  a  total 
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denial  of  justice,  or  that  ultimately  the  absolute  inefficiency 
of  the  system  became  apparent.  In  vain  was  it  that  the  liti- 
gious character  of  the  natives  in  civil  suits,  the  fi^quency  of 
perjury,  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  value  of  native  evi- 
dence, all  tending  to  criminate  the  native  and  exculpate  the 
European,  were  stated  both  in  India  and  to  the  authorities  in 
England — the  facts  could  not  be  denied. 

Yet  upon  this,  instead  of  redress  or  alleviation,  followed 
arbitrary  impositions  of  fines  to  check  litigiousness*,  penidtie* 
against  perjury,  and  other  enactments, — ^with  additional  forma 
for  law  papers  and  expensive  stamps,  to  throw  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  justice  to  the  people,  all  which  increased  the  delay 
and  inefficiency  of  the  machine  to  that  degree,  that  reform 
was  loudly  called  for  even  by  the  government  itself:  Reform, 
after  forty  years  increasing  experience  of  the  wretched  work- 
ing of  the  system,  and  conviction  that  the  means  were  totally 
inadequate  to  the  end  1 

Forty  years !  What  wrong,  what  injustice,  what  disappoint- 
ment, what  ruin,  must  not  thousands  of  the  people  have  suf- 
fered in  forty  years  ! — enough  to  have  dnven  them  into  re- 
bellion again  and  again  !  Yet  all  was  quiet ;  having  no  com- 
mon bond  of  union  or  of  interest— no  means  collectively  of 
representing  their  injuries, — individual  wrongs  passed  un- 
heeded, and  the  mass  suflered  on  without  a  murmur.  The 
injury  was  so  palpable,  that  in  1812  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  nay,  made 
a  tacit  admission  of  it, 

"  An  augmeutation  of  the  uumber  of  European  judges  adajnate  to  the 
pnrpfmps  rfquirni^  would  be  attended  with  an  augraentntion  of  charge 
which  the  state  of  the  financet  is  not  able  to  bear.*' 

Ay  I  there  was  the  rub ;  any  augmentation  of  charge  was 
an  evil  not  to  be  thought  of;  any  diminution  of  surjjlus  reve- 
nue, or  of  dividends  upon  stock,  was  so  appalling,  that  though 
the  necessities  of  the  people  urged  reform — though  the  groan 
of  India  had  even  then  reached  England — it  was  turned  back 
upon  the  winds  of  ocean  unheeded,  and  the  people  were  left 
to  stniggle  on  with  their  despair.  Therefore  from  1812,  till 
the  administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  injustice 
continued  increasing  with  time  in  a  fearful  proportion,  till 
the  arrears  of  suits  to  be  decided  in  cstU  case»— >the  appetb 
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firom  those  decided— the  non-execution  of  the  decrees  of  the 
courts^  had  grown  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  eyes  of  the  go- 
Yemment  could  no  longer  remain  shut  to  the  measure  of  re- 
form^ which  at  last  was  wrung  from  it  by  its  own  necessities. 
In  criminal  cases  too,  the  limited  number  of  judges  caused 
such  delay  in  holding  sessions,  that  upwards  of  a  year  com- 
monly elapsed  between  gaol  dehveries,  when  persons  who  had 
been  committed  immediately  after  the  first,  were  often  sen- 
tenced only  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  or  perhaps  dis- 
charged, their  punishment  having  been  effected  before  they 
were  tried.  The  evil  of  this  led  to  the  separation  of  the  judge's 
and  magistrate's  duties  in  some  cases,  the  latter  of  which  were 
transferred  to  the  already  overburthened  collector,  while  the 
judge  was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  business.  The 
appointment  of  some  native  judges  to  inferior  courts  followed ; 
which  courts,  though  operating  as  certain  incentives  to  liti- 
gation, from  the  right  of  appeal  to  which  they  are  universally 
subject,  have,  however,  been  of  some  assistance  in  lighten- 
ing the  overburthened  machine,  and  have  enabled  the  na- 
tives to  be  employed  in  situations,  which,  as  the  government 
progresses  in  liberal  sentiment,  may  lead  to  their  advance- 
ment to  higher  functions. 

A  glance  at  what  has  been  is,  however,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  convey  an  impression  of  the  foregoing  remarks :  the 
following  extract  needs  no  comment  from  us. 

"  What  attempts  have  been  made  to  diminish  the  evils  complained  of  7 
three  or  four  additional  courts,  in  which  judge  magistrates  preside ;  about  a 
dozen  joint  magistrates,  who  only  attend  to  the  police  duties ;  a  few  deputy 
collectorships ;  and  since  the  year  1814  a  few  native  judges,  denominated 
Sudder  Ameens,  have  been  until  the  last  two  years  the  only  additional  esta- 
blishments which  have  been  made — a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  with  what 

was  required." 

*  «  •  «  * 

See,  also,  the  circular  orders  of  the  chief  court,  dated 
March  10,  1820,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  se- 
cretary to  government,  dated  February  14,  1820,  and  an  ex- 
tract from  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor-General  in  coun- 
cil of  the  same  date,  relative  to  the  non -execution  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  civil  courts.  This  production  is  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  four  provinces 
alone — "  during  the  last  three  years,  scarcely  any  decrees 
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"  whlcli  have  been  passed,  either  for  real  or  personal  property, 
"  have  been  carried  into  execution." 

*'  From  th'^ae  statements  it  appears  tlmt  about  Bewnty  thomand  decreet 
have  been  passed  since  February  1815,  for  execution  of  wbtch  no  npplica- 
tiim  bm  been  made;  and  it  concludes  witb  appointing  nn  olltce  to  imptire 
into  thi«  intolerable  delay.  The  answer  was  obvioiu  enougb.  The  judge*, 
who  were  expected  to  do  all  this  work  (for  they  oloue  could  execute  de« 
crees),  could  not  possibly  get  through  the  business  of  the  police  and  niiscel- 
lanoous  crimiaal  department  in  an  efficient  manner.  Their  own  elmre  of 
ttie  regular  civil  business  in  deciding  causes,  to  say  nothing  uf  the  miscella- 
neous civil  and  criminal  casea^  and  the  appeals  from  the  inferior  tribunulvi 
Vas  ahuost  neglected  ;  ytt  they  were  expected  to  execute  decrees  decided  by 
tlieir  registrars,  Sndder  Ameens,  and  MoonsiJf>,  amounting  on  on  average  to 
ftom  five  to  fifteen  hundred  a  year  in  each  district,  which  would  require  about 
AS  much  time  aa  half  that  number  of  artginal  and  civil  suits  !  Albh  Ku- 
reem !  aa  the  Turk  says,  when  he  fires  his  gun  at  twice  the  distance  from  the 
enemy  which  it  ia  possible  for  it  to  carry — *  Allah  Kureem !  if  it  be  the  will 
of  God,  the  ball  will  hit  them.  If  not^  I  am  hetplciss/  '  Irsue  the  orders/  sav 
the  judges;  '  l^ovidence  will  possibly  execute  them.*" — Vol.  i.  itinjii  2rj2-3. 

The  truest  possible  inference  from  the  foregoing  is  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  tlie  Sudder  De^vanee  Adiilut,  the  chief 
court  itself:  '^  That  execution  is  not  sued  out,  because  the 
creditors  despair  of  getting  their  decrees  enforced  !"  Well 
might  they  despair,  indeed  !  Here  again  are  tables  drawn 
up  from  the  actual  records  of  the  courts  which  we  cannot 
pass  by ;  nor  the  summary  of  a  large  number  of  suits  insti- 
tuted by  a  merchant  in  one  court,  which  may  be  taken  fairly 
as  a  sample  of  the  rest ; 

"  Between  the  Ist  of  January  1824.  and  21st  of  March  182S,  he  had  lo 
file  IIQ  suits  against  cultivators  to  whom  he  had  advanced  tnoncy  for  in* 
digo  and  other  produce.  Two  of  tht-se  were  still  undecided,  two  dismissed 
\vi  default.  Ten  were  adjusted  by  agreement.  Of  the  remaining  10.)  is 
the  following  detail.  Forty-two  were  filed  in  1824;  fifteen  in  1S25; 
twenty-nine  in  1820;  sixteen  in  1827;  and  three  in  lS'i8.  In  all  these 
decrees  were  given  ;  the  average  time  which  each  lay  on  the  file  before  deci- 
sion was  one  year,  nine  months  and  twenly'five  days.  The  shortest  period 
in  which  any  cause  was  decided  was  two  months  and  thirteen  days ;  the 
longest  four  year^,  five  uMinths  and  a  half.  In  only  seven  was  llic  execti< 
lion  of  the  decrees  delayed  by  appculs ;  the  amount  claimed  by  tliese  was 
1  L709  rupees.  The  total  amount  sued  fur  of  the  lOa  suits  was  9D.091  ru- 
pees, The  total  legal  coxU  of  suits  lo  the  platntltf,  excfwrn-e  of  douceurs  and 
Other  extni  expense«,  was  OStOO  iiipees,  or  not  quite  10  per  cent.  The  liilal 
Amount  realized  out  of  Ihcae  105  causes,  waa  27|{>0i{  rupees  up  to  ih«  close 
©fl830."  • 
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Now  a  little  examination  will  show  that  applying  to  the 
British  courts  is  only  one  degree  better  than  at  once  sub- 
mitting to  the  loss  of  one's  money.  The  greater  part  of 
the  costs  is  the  price  of  the  stamp  paper,  and  the  la^vyer's 
fees  must  be  incurred  at  the  commencement  of  a  suit.  On 
tlie  average  it  was  about  four  years  after  the  institution  of  a 
suit  that  the  plaintiff  realized  what  money  he  did  receive. 
Tl)e  sum  he  had  expended  in  stamps  and  fees,  with  the 
'ordinary  interest  at  twelve  per  cent.,  would  amount  in  four 
years  to  about  15,000  rupees;  yet  the  whole  he  was  able  to 
^recover  was  27^908,  and  the  court  was  in  such  a  state  that  he 
lad  little  hope  of  obtaining  any  more.  The  inference  is,  he  was 
enabled  to  do  so  much  only  by  paying  douceurs  to  the  officers 
of  the  court,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  included  in  the  sum 
above  given  as  costs,  "  He  had  an  equal  number  of  suits 
in  other  courts/*  Mr.  Shore  says,  "  and  the  result  was  the 
same" 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  execution  of  the  deci- 
sions, both  original  and  on  appeal,  of  the  judge  of  one  court. 
It  has  been  made  up  to  the  end  of  May  1834, 

Dnriitg  the  No.  of  Eicecutions  Completed  by  Remaining  on 
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1821 
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48 
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540 


393 


Yet  the  new  systein  haa  b<»ca  introduced  into  tl>e  districl  to  wliich  thia 
alliiiteil  r»T  two  years,  and  nearly  hnlT  of  the  510  have  been  completed 
within  the  last  six  months*  Let  those  who  so  loudly  extol  the  excellence 
of  tJio  system  of  juslice  which  we  have  est&htished,  ponder  well  on  the  facts 
detAitt'il  in  this  and  other  numbers  of  these  papers,  lentil  the  voice  of  the 
peinple  13  heard,  and  their  statements  compared  with  our  own,  no  one  wlui 
if  sincerely  desirous  of  learning  the  truth  can  be  satisfied  that  he  is  in  poisctf- 
■ion  uf  it :  but  in  the  meantime  much  may  be  done  if  individuals  wdl  come 
forward  and  give  to  the  public  similar  accounts  of  suits  in  which  they  are 
eonccroed,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  1  can  answer  fur  «>  «iw- 
VOI-.  XI.— N^  XXI,  N 
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iricia  in  which  the  butioeM  is  carfied  on  in  iKe  inrne  mode  as  that  rcprc- 
ACtiteil  in  Uiis  papar." — FuL  ti.  patfe  20* 

Let  any  one  contrast  this  fairly  mth  native  jtiistice,  or 
injustice,  and  see  how  it  beai*8  the  comparison.  The  nativea 
have  a  familiar  proverb^  that  speedy  injustice  is  better  than 
delayed  justice ;  and  indeed,  when  they  have  the  truth  be- 
fore them  in  the  manner  we  have  shownj^-when,  according 
to  the  table  we  ha%^e  given,  in  one  court  upon  317  executions 
of  decrees  given,  115  still  remain  to  be  carried  into  effect  after 
n  lapse  of  six  years,  while  each  of  these  suits  may  have  been 
for  years  before  the  courts  ere  any  decision  \\a»  given, — ^it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  people  feel  what  they  have  expressed  by 
their  proverb,  though  they  do  not  openly  manifest  their  dis- 
content. Let  us  take,  however,  according  to  Mr,  Shore,  the 
worst  description  of  native  justice. 

"  A  creditor  for  1000  rupees  goes  into  the  corrupt  native  court  (as  we 
choose  to  call  them),  and  prefers  his  complaint.  Granting  that  things  an? 
at  the  worst,  the  judge,  having  taken  a  bribe  from  the  opposite  party,  at 
dnce  dismisses  the  complaint.  This  is  lamentable^  but  at  least  the  injuretl 
party  sees  at  once  the  extent  of  the  injustice,  and,  being  helpleas,  makes 
up  his  mind  to  submit.  Another,  who  has  a  similar  demand,  goes  to  the 
upright  British  judge,  and  is  delighted  to  hear  that  be  has  found  a  tribu- 
nal where  equal  justice  is  admiiiistured  to  rich  and  poor.  He  accordingly 
gains  a  decree  for  his  iOOO  rupees.,  and  to  a  certain  extent  causes  it  to  be 
executed ;  but  at  the  conclusion  what  is  the  result  ?  why.  that  after 
daocing  attendance  and  spending  400  or  500  rujjces  in  fees,  costs,  and  the 
expenses  of  travelling  backwards  and  forwards  (the  Inst  of  which  are  never 
included  in  the  sum  awarded),  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  and  vex* 
ation  entailed  upon  him,  he  realizes  about  300  rupees,  often  not  so  much  \ 
while  the  defendant,  who  is  well  able  to  pay,  is  laughing  at  him,  and 
boasting  of  the  means  by  which  he  has  defeated  a  just  demand.*' 

We  have  instanced  only  the  worst  kind  of  native  justice, 
and  it  is  fair  to  show  the  old  and  simple  system  under  equi* 
table  governments,  a  system  which  yet  exists,  and  has  conti- 
nued from  tlie  earliest  times,— which  the  Mahomedan  con- 
[uerors  of  India  saw  no  cause  to  alter,  imd  which  suited  them 
fjually  well  with  the  Hindoos.  A  creditor  A.  prefers  his  cora- 
'plaint  to  the  Aumil,  or  governor  of  the  district.     Tlie  Aumil 
summons  the  dehtor  B.,who  denies  the  whole  amount,  but  ad* 
lits  part.    "  1  cannot  spare  the  time  to  investigate  tlic  whole 
lair,'"  savH  the  Aumil,   "  ihcrcforc  betiiko   vour^clvey  to  a 
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Puncbay^V^  or  arbitration.  A.  selects  two  friends,  so  does 
B, ;  these  four  select  a  fifth  as  president,  or,  as  is  often  the 
cnsty  be  is  appointed  by  the  Aumil.  A  warrant  is  then  made 
out  for  thia  court  by  the  Aumil,  and  both  parties  give  in 

ialed  papers,  a^nrceiug  to  abide  by  the  decision  it  may  corae 
"to.  When  the  inquiry  is  corapleted,  the  decision  is  written 
and  given  to  the  Aumil,  who  confirms  it,  and  the  decree  and 

^eciitton  instantly  follow,  There  are  no  delays,  no  expenses^ 
no  fees,  no  lawyers,  no  stamps.  The  members  of  the  Pun- 
chayet  arc  perhaps  paid  a  trifling  sum  each  for  their  attendance 

id  loss  of  time ;  but  this  is  rarely  accepted,  as  the  office  is 
railways  voluntary,  and  undertaken  with  a  seeming  perception 
of  its  necessity.    There  is  no  litigation  for  years ;  no  incite 

its  to  firaudulent  debtors  to  drag  cases  through  court  aft^r 
^eourt  in  appeals,  to  avoid  payment.  Whether  people  quiirrel 
about  money  or  land,  it  is  the  same ;  there  is  infinitely  less 
bcart-burniug,  infinitely  less  litigation ;  while  the  members 
of  the  Punchayet,  being  chosen  from  those  classes  to  whom 
the  subject  of  dispute  is  most  familiar,  are  perfectly  able  to 
understand  the  merits  of  the  question.  In  cases  where  parties 
^Wotdd  not  agree  to  refer  them  to  a  Punchayet,  there  were 
courts,  easy  of  access,  in  which  there  were  few  forms  and  no 
Jnwycrs,  The  defendant  and  plaintiff  pleaded  their  own  causes, 
and  a  simple  decision  was  given  at  once  upon  the  evidence* 

We  do  not  presume  to  set  up  the  system  as  a  perfect  one, 
or  assert  that  it  would  suit  any  other  thoB  a  primitive  state 
'of  society ;  but  as  that  of  India  throughout  the  rural  districts 
is  essentially  primitive,  is  the  same  as  it  was  a  thousand  ycara 
ago,  it  suits  it  perfectly ;  it  is  simple,  effective,  and  above  all 
iocal.  It  was  capable  of  very  great  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment, but  it  has  been  thrown  by  as  utterly  contemptible. 

iSome  years  ago  we  were  on  the  borders  of  a  native  state 
and  the  Honourable  Company^s  territories,  where  the  En- 
glish systems  of  justice,  with  their  courts,  forms^  stamps  and 
lawyers  had  been  recently  admitted,  and  speaking  to  a  very 
influential  and  intelligent  landholder,  who  with  most  of  the 
gentry  of  his  district  had  paid  us  a  visit.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  the  merits  of  the  native  and  English  rule ;  and  we 
heard  therei  (for  to  us  be  coidd  speak  their  sentiments  freely) 
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the  sadness  with  which  they  deprecated  the  introductiou  of 
the  new  systems,  though  they  had  hailed  their  first  institu* 
tion  with  joy  as  full  of  promise.  They  described  the  num- 
berless instances  of  endless  and  destructive  Htigation  in  which 
families  and  even  whole  villages  had  become  involved, — ^how 
ruin  had  ensued  to  individuals  against  whom  false  suits  had 
been  instituted  in  the  courts,  at  the  instance  of  designing  low 
attorneys,  which,  from  their  very  vague  character,  could  never 
have  been  brought  before  a  Punchayet ;  and  how,  after  some 
years  of  experience,  all  the  best-disposed  of  the  community 
longed  for  a  restitution  of  their  old  system,  "  But  you  still 
have  it,"  we  said ;  *^  the  government  surely  does  not  interfere 
with  your  arbitrations/*  "  Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply ; 
**  but  it  will  not  take  any  cognizance  of  them.  The  court 
"  is  not  constituted  as  it  used  to  be  when  the  government  was 
*'  a  party  to  the  matter,  authorized  its  sitting,  and  interfered 
*^  at  once  to  execute  its  decrees.  If  a  decree  is  now  given  by 
*'  a  Punchayet,  no  one  is  legally  bound  by  it.  l^erefore  all  are 
"  driven  to  the  Enghsh  courts,  where  a  suit,  which  could  be 
"  decided  in  a  day  or  two  by  a  Punchayet  without  expense 
**  or  litigation  so  productive  of  ill  feeling,  is  now  not  settled 
**  for  years,  during  which  the  enmity  between  the  parties  ne- 
"  cessarily  increases ;  and  those  who  are  poor  cannot  seek 
"justice  on  account  of  the  expense  of  stamps  and  lawyers* 
"fees" 

Yet  the  natives  of  India  arc  called  litigious.  Every  one 
Tvho  pretends  to  know  anything  about  them,  says  that  they 
arc  80 ;  and  this  has  so  often  been  stated  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  overwhelming  business  of  the  Indian  courts,  that  it  has 
come  at  last  to  be  almost  universally  believed.  Granting  that 
they  are  so  now,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  tliat  the  English 
system  of  dispensing  justice  has  made  them  so.  In  the  new 
courts — with  their  many  and  weary  delays,  their  endless  forms, 
their  low  and  entirehj  uneducated  lawyers,  their  distance  from 
the  bounds  of  the  districts  they  are  placed  in,  their  uncer- 
tainties of  decision,  and  endless  powers  of  appeal — there  are 
too  many  temptations  for  the  litigiously  disposed  to  gratify 
'their  fixvourite  passion,  and  it  flourishes  moKt  richly,  tlmnka 
to  the  easy  means  of  attainment.  Under  the  old^  simple^  9tncl 
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system — nide,  if  you  will — there  was  but  little  hope  of  such 
&  spirit  being  gratified  ;  therefore,  as  it  had  no  opportunity 
of  exercise,  it  did  not  exist. 

But  if  wc  assert  that  the  natives  of  India  are  not  naturally 
a  litigious  people,  but  the  contrary,  how  many  of  those  who 
have  heard  and  credited  the  very  opposite  all  their  lives, 
win  now  believe  us  ?  Few  perhaps,  or  none.  Mill  speaks  of 
that  iitigiouAuess  of  character  which  almost  all  writers  have 
ascribed  to  this  most  ancient  race ;  and  he  quotes  in  support 
two  passages,  one  from  Omic,  who  alludes  to  the  people  on 
the  Madras  coast,  one  from  Mr.  Rouse,  w  ho  speaks  of  the 
people  of  Dacca*  So  it  is :  an  observation  made  at  two  cor- 
ners of  an  immense  tract  of  country  passes  current  for  a  de- 
lineation of  a  whole  people ;  just  as  a  custom  prevalent  in 
Portugal  or  Naples  might  be  pronounced  to  be  common  to 
the  whole  European  continent ! 

Yet  if  Yorkshire  had  but  one  court  and  one  judge,  and  ho  a 
foreigner,  (as  we  have  instanced  before)  for  the  trial  of  all 
causes  civil  and  criminal,  with  a  minor  tribunal  or  two  for 
petty  causes  and  debts,  and  the  business  were  to  accumulate, 
as  it  would  necessarily  do^  beyond  all  power  of  the  judge  to 
get  tlu"oiigh  it,  and  to  effect  the  execution  of  his  own  decrees 
— would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  hear  even  a  tithe  of  the  mat- 
ters brought  forward,  and  would  an  accusation  of  litigious- 
ness  be  just  against  the  people  of  Yorkshire  ?  Would  it  not 
rather  be  snid,  that  there  were  not  courts  enough  to  inquire 
into  the  grievances  of  the  people?  It  would  be  no  proof,  we 
think,  of  a  litigious  spirit,  but  a  very  convincing  one  of  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  the  admioistration.  This  supposed  case 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  people  of  India — of  one  di- 
strict in  which  Yorkshire  is  a  fair  representative  in  extent 
and  population, — except  that,  as  we  before  remarked,  the  pe- 
culiarly intricate  nature  of  that  society,  from  its  minute  divi- 
sions, its  various  customs,  and  its  landed  tenures  and  laws 
of  inheritaocc,  increases  the  difficulties  and  multiplies  the 
business  which  occupies  the  tribunals* 

*'  It  is  at  the  »ame  time  rather  amusiag  to  perceive  how  we  have  con- 
tfived  to  turo  this  state  of  things  into  nonrishment  for  our  own  national 
vanity.  A»  soon  aa  the  British  authority  has  been  established,  the  coun- 
try divided  into  districts*  and  judges  appointed,  who  usually  respectively 
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reside  in  the  chief  town  of  each  divisioD^  it  has  been  obaervcd  that  fcen^ 
twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  limeB  the  number  of  saita  have  been  preferred 
to  the  English  functionary  that  were  ever  brought  before  the  native  officer 
whu  formerly  presided  in  the  same  town.  This  baa  been  trumpeted  forth 
as  a  proof  of  the  greater  confidence  which  ia  reposed  in  tlie  Bnlisih  judge; 
and  it  has  been  gravely  and  repeatedly  aaaerted,  that  the  people,  finding  an 
uncorrapt  tribunal  to  which  they  could  appeal*  now  brought  forward 
their  grieivancea  inateod  of  patiently  submitting  to  them  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  justice  under  their 
former  rulers  \  it  was,  in  short,  one  of  the  blessings  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  English,  The  simple  facts,  that  in  every  town  there  existed  under 
the  native  governments  two,  three,  or  even  four  native  officers,  for  the  ad* 
ministration  of  civil  or  criminal  justice,  either  solely  within  its  Itroits  or 
in  addition  over  a  email  tract  of  neighbouring  country ; — ^thaf  there  were 
perhaps  two  or  three  towns  in  tlie  district  in  which  were  '  siini' 

lar  authorities; — that  in  the  country  many  of  the  large  :  li  hail 

pre^'^ously  not  only  exercisecl  powers  greater  than  our  English  justices  of 
the  peace  in  criminal  matters,  but  possessed  some  authorit)^  in  civil  juris- 
diction ; — that  all  these  authorities  had  been  abolished  at  a  blow,  and  their 
several  powers  and  duties  concentrated  in  one  oflSce  under  a  single  func- 
tionary ; — were  overlooked,  and  the  mere  increase  of  business  in  the 
single  office  has  been  brought  forward  to  demonstrate  in  how  much 
higher  ^timation  we  arc  held  by  the  people  than  that  which  they  be- 
stowed upon  their  own  countrymen*'* — Kof.  ir*  patj^  189- 

The  facts  recorded  in  the  pages  which  follow  this  quota- 
tion are  so  striking,  that  we  regret  that  our  limits  preclude 
our  giving  longer  extracts :  they  tend  to  absolve  the  natives 
from  the  character  of  Utigiousness,  and  give  many  tabular 
proofs  of  facts  from  cases  decided  in  the  courts.     We  shaD 

ive  but  one,  taken  from  two  courts,  with  the  author's  re- 
marks appended  to  it. 


Total 
number 
of  suits. 

Decreed  in 
full  for  plain- 
tiff, with  costs. 

A4juited 
by  agree- 
ment. 

PartisUy 
decreed. 

Nonsuited. 

Dismissed : 

costs  to  b« 

paid  by 

plaiutiff. 

Number 

appealed. 

1228 

702 

327 

57 

31 

61 

1933 

lOgl 

291 

2G2 

102 

196 

101 

"  From  these  we  see  that  in  the  first  example  the  number  of  suits  dis- 
missed is  barely  5  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  9  per  cent.     But  it  does  not 
all  follow  that  all  suits  dismissed  are  false  or  litigious  i  many  of  them 
lay  have  been  just  demands,  but  which  failed  in  proof  from  death  of  wit- 
nesses, loss  of  documents^  or  other  causeSi  Those  non-suited  are  probably 
ail  just  (btmMids ;  in  some  a  private  arrangement  hM  boca  nui4e  bcfcwoaa 
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th*>  ^rtiea,  bat  the  pliunti&  refratD  from  registering  the  same  in  court  to 

4lvUy  and  citartion  of  illegui  fees,  to  which  they  would  be  eub^ 
J  '  icx)  often,  luid  which  would  more  tliaii  compensate  for  the  value 

o^  the  stamp  paper  to  be  refunded  ;  some  are  dismissed  iu  default,  from 
neglect  on  part  of  plaintiffs,  whose  patience  has  become  exhausted,  and 
olhen  have  had  business  of  greater  importance  which  caused  their  ab- 
sence. The  second  line  also  gives  a  criterion  to  enable  us  to  Judge  of  the 
litigiousness  of  the  natives  in  the  proportion  of  decisions  appealed  i  this 
appears  to  be  101  out  of  I93S,  or  little  more  than  10  per  cent." — Fol.  ii. 
page  tdh 

More  need  not  be  quoted  on  this  subject.  The  natives  of 
India  lie  under  one  sweeping  accusation,  which  as  yet  has 
screened  the  true  state  of  the  administration  of  jii&tice  from 
inquiry.  We  leave  the  bare  facta  for  consideration,  only  re- 
marking that  if  the  people  are  naturally  Utigious,  they  have 
every  encouragement  in  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the 
courts.  We  cannot  condemn  laws,  which,  were  they  admi- 
nistered in  their  true  spirit^  and  with  a  sufficiency  of  means 
equal  to  their  earnestness  of  purpose,  would,  without  doubt, 
aecure  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Yet  they  could  be  much 
simplified,  or  a  code  drawn  up  from  the  best  Hindoo  and 
Mahomedan  practice,  to  which  the  judges  themselves  might 
refer,  instead  of  being  guided  by  ^'  a  native,  styled  a  law  of- 
**  ficer,  who  from  education  and  fitness  for  his  situation  is  about 
**  upon  a  par  with  an  attorney's  clerk."  Legal  technicalities, 
of  wliich  the  people  of  India  were  utterly  ignorant  until  the 
British  rule  was  infa-oduced,  shoiUd  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  forms  of  the  courts,  of  which  the  people  have 
a  dread  which  it  is  difficult  to  convey  to  our  readers,  should 
be  simpliiied,  and  rendered  more  genertdly  intelligible.  Law- 
yers and  attorneys,  if  there  need  be  such  persons  at  all,  should 
be  men  of  education  in  their  profession,  and  not  as  now, 
mostly  low  intriguing  Brahmins  and  Khayets,  who  thrive 
only  by  exciting  the  litigious  passions  of  the  midtitude. 

The  regulations  of  the  government  w  hich  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  laws  should  be  made  more  accessible  to 
the  people,  and  translated  into  the  vemactdar  tongues ;  for 
since  the  government  expect  the  people  to  be  guided  by  them, 
it  is  hardly  just  that  they  should  be  promidgatcd  in  foreign 
languages,  Persian  or  English,  of  which  not  one  in  many 
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hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  understands  a  word.  There 
should  be  as  little  of  law  and  as  much  of  equity  as  possible 
in  the  courts ;  for  this  reason,  that  tlie  natives  of  India,  never 
having  had  any  of  the  former,  cannot  discern  its  beauties,  so 
apparent  to  Englishmen;  they  are  perplexed  and  troubled 
with  it  more  than  we  are,  because  its  tcclinicalities,  if  they 
are  really  litigious,  give  them  an  incentive  to  the  indulgence 
of  this  destructive  vice  ;  and  as  their  moral  code  is  less  strict 
than  ours,  we  should  beware  of  arousing  a  new  passion,  to 
wliich  our  own  enactments  supply  food  for  gratification.  The 
business  of  the  coiu*ts  should  be  lightened  by  the  establish- 
ment of  others,  held  by  natives,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
already  in  ©ijcration  extended ;  this  would  not  only  raise  tlic 
cliaracters  of  those  now  employed,  by  inciting  them  to  up- 
right conduct  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  but  would 
give  them  an  honourable  ambition  to  qualify  themselves  by 
study  for  a  higher  sphere  of  employment :  for  we  tnist  the 
time  is  approaching,  in  which  a  spirit  of  bigoted  dislike  and 
distrust  of  the  natives  will  give  place  to  one  more  enlightened 
and  more  calculated  to  raise  them  in  moral  and  intellectual 
acquirement,  Thnt  regeneration  can  be  effected  at  once 
from  the  degraded  state  into  which  our  denial  of  any  partici- 
pation in  tlie  government  has  for  years  plunged  them,  is  too 
much  to  hope,  Bribeiy^  corruption,  peculation,  incompe- 
tency, will  here  and  there  appear;  but  they  are  becoming 
less  every  day,  and  will  fast  disappear  before  the  rising  spread 
of  intelligence. 

Execution  ought  to  follow  upon  award,  leaving  of  course  the 
right  of  appeal ;  were  it  so,  though  some  hardship  might 
ensue,  it  would  be  trifling  when  compared  to  that  which  now 
exists.  Above  all»  the  intolerable  and  oppressive  taxes  on  jus- 
tice, in  the  shape  of  stamps  and  fees,  should  be  utterly  abo- 
lished; both  are  of  large  amount,  and  operate  most  prejudi- 
cially, amounting  almost  to  a  denial  of  justice,  and  a  stain 
upon  the  purity  of  the  English  chtu-acter.  Justice  is,  in  fact, 
sold  for  stamps !  no  one  being  able  to  obtain  it  unless  he  pur- 
chase it  with  this  coin.  In  England  these  restrictions  are  bad 
enough,  where  they  have  been  the  silent  growth  of  years,  and 
are  the  results  of  the  laws  and  states  of  society*  In  India  they 
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were  impo&ed  suddenly  upon  a  people,  who  had  no  precedent 
for  them  in  any  previous  government^  and  who  felt  them  at 
once  to  be  a  dreadful  evil. 

We  must  ceaBe  to  make  the  people  of  India  the  sport  of 
crude  legislative  or  fiscal  theories,  created  and  abandoned  at 
the  caprice  of  ever)'  new  Secretary  of  Government,  or  Go- 
vernor-General. The  result  of  what  is  past  we  hope  we  have 
stated  plainly  enough,  yet  we  could  extract  page  after  page 
of  Mr.  Shore's  work,  in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced ;  for  these  we  refer  to  the  work  itself.  Yet  there  is  a 
comment  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  in  a  minute  by  the 
chief  secretary  to  government,  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  one  of 
the  ablest  public  men  Bengal  has  ever  seen,  the  result  of  his 
►wn  personal  observatioUj  which  is  too  precious  to  be  omitted ; 
^nor  can  we  doubt  its  truth,  when  already  we  have  seen  so 
much  to  confirm  it. 

**  But  on  this,  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jumma,  quite  a  diflfercnt  state  of 
things  presents  itself;  for  there  the  Orolah*  arc  comparatively  cver>*tbing 
— the  English  gentlemen,  little — the  people,  nothing*  Regulations  arc 
^enforced,  and  forma  observed,  but  no  one  can  say  with  what  practical 

mit.  The  real  is  often  quite  opposite  to  the  apparent  result.  Many 
thuusand  villages  were  alienated  under  all  the  modes  of  fraud  and  folly 
set  forth  io  Regulation  I.  of  1821,  and  large  communities  sold,  aa  if  they 
had  >H;cn  cattle,  in  default  of  their  directors ;  no  one,  from  government 
ddwnwards,  being  able  to  say  precisely  what  was  sold.  Instead  of  taking 
the  people  aa  they  existed,  we  forced  them  into  all  sorts  of  incongruous  posi- 
tions tu  meet  inapplicable  laws;  and  their  properties  were  necessarily  thrown 
into  a  state  of  indescribable  confusion  from  a  system  of  revenue  manage- 
ment, conducted  without  judicial  investigation,  and  of  judicial  decision 
without  revenue  knowledge.  Every  district  consequently  presents  a  great 
lumljt'r  of  wrong«»  which  every  one  sees  ought  to  be  redressed,  but  fur 
rhich  tlic  most  skilful  regulationists  can  scarcely  tell  the  injured  in  what 
sha[)e  tliey  arc  to  seek  redress ;  and  the  people  arc  bewildered  amongst 
ilic  various  opinions  and  principles  of  the  public  officers." — Vol.  ii*  pages 
361-362. 

Again,  we  quote  from  the  same  minute : 

'*  Wc  ore  everywhere  mnt  by  people  complaining  of  the  authorities,  and 
the  aulhoritiea  of  the  people.     The  iont^er  we  hatfe  had  Ik^  distric/s  ihf  more 
^ifipjturvntly  do  lying  and  lHujation  j/revail ;  tfie  more  are  moraU  vitiated  ;  the 
are  ri^ht^  involved  in  doubt ;  the  more  are  the  foundations  of  society 
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fihakeo  i  the  more  has  the  work  of  civil  govertuneDt  become  a  hopelesA, 
thankless  toil ;  unsatisfactory  as  to  its  iixunediatc  results,  hopeless  ha  to 
iU  future  effecta,'* — ^W,  ii.  pnyeOG, 

And  further,  in  the  words  of  a  famous  despatch,  by  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company : 

"  We  apprehend  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  left  the  people  to  de- 
cide their  causes  tHiemsclves  by  any  arbitrary  methods  they  choac>  than 
to  harass  their  feelings  and  ruin  their  propei-t)'.  by  establishing  courts 
where  justice  is  sought  for  in  vain/' — Fol.  ii,  />«y«*  88. 

But  to  turn  to  the  poUce*  Our  readers  will  most  pro* 
bably  be  aware  that  the  people  of  India  live  in  small  commu- 
nities^ cacli  governed  by  cert^iin  laws  and  offices,  hereditary 
in  the  possessors ;  this  was  the  case  universally,  and  still  ex* 
ists  unimpaired  in  all  native  states.  In  the  British  provinces, 
howev^er,  it  has  in  some  places  almost  disappeared,  in  others 
it  is  fast  fading  before  our  levelling  regulations  and  interfe- 
rence. ^Vmong  these  hereditaiy  offices  was  a  very  admirable 
police,  which  the  British  Government  might  have  drawn  forth 
from  the  desuetude  into  which  it  fell  through  the  neglect  of 
the  native  governments,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  India  du- 
ring the  wars.  By  the  ancient  Hindoo  system,  certain  parts 
of  the  village  lands  were  bestowed  in  perpetuity,  rcnt-free,  on 
individuals  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties ;  among  them 
were  those  appropriated  to  the  village  police*  lliese  were 
quite  adequate  to  their  comfortable  support,  their  duties  were 
defined  very  clearly  and  were  perfectly  understood.  To  have 
reorganized  this  police  woidd  have  been  a  task  of  trilling  dif- 
ficulty. To  have  restored  the  property  which  had  been  usurped 
from  them — to  have  given  them  land  where  none  was  found 
to  be  in  their  possession — to  have  drawn  up  simple  rules  for 
their  guidance — and  to  have  appointed  from  among  the  in- 
habitants of  each  %411age  a  subordinate  officer  upon  a  small  sa- 
lary, the  whole  to  be  superintended,  first,  by  natives  in  grades, 
and  above  them  by  European  magistrates, — woidd  have  been 
simple,  economical  and  effective  ;  most  effective,  indeed  j — for 
that  organized  crime  should  exist  when  the  (lerson  and  em- 
ployment of  every  man  in  the  village  would  be  well  known  to 
the  local  police,  would  be  next  to  impussible.  AVas  tliis  done, 
therefore?  Alas,  no !  As  in  other  matters,  the  cacoeihes  Bcri- 
befidi  of  ndes  and  regtdtttions  possessed  the  theoretical  legi^ 
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btors  of  the  govcminent,  and  the  result  has  been  a  system  of 
police  which  has  to  this  day  afforded  no  protection  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  under  which  crime  has  increased,  thuggee  and  gang 
robbery  flourished,  and  those  who  were  the  real  police,  have 
everywhere  been  converted  into  the  most  daring  and  expert 
thieves. 

The  present  system  is  to  divide  each  revenue  di&trict, 
(ass  before  stated,  of  about  4000  square  miles,  one  with  an- 
other,) into  divisions  of  about  sixteen  miles  square*  Each 
of  these  contains^  according  to  Mr.  Shore,  about  253  vil- 
lages and  towns,  and  perhaps  5C,000  inhabitants.  To  each 
district  there  is  a  thanua  or  station,  consisting  of  a  than- 
nadaTj  or  officer  equal  to  a  seijeant,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
len*  Along  some  of  tlie  high  roads,  which  ai'e  more  noto- 
'iriously  infested  with  robbers  than  others,  there  arc  stations 
every  two  miles,  wherein  one  or  two  policemen  remain  to 
patrol  the  intervening  distances;  there  are  besides,  a  few 
horsemen  to  every  large  district,  to  assist,  in  a  general  man- 
ner, the  operations  of  the  foot  police.  The  regulations  for 
the  ^  V  >'  of  this  body,  which  Mr.  Shore  has  stated 
at  81  ^th,  comprise  the  cognizance   of  all  crimes  of 

great  extent — murders,  gang  robberies,  theft — and  burglary 
(if  attended  with  wounding,  or  other  aggravating  circum- 
stances), coining,  homicide,  actual  affray,  &c.  Formerly  the 
police  might  make  inquiry  into  all  simple  thefts  and  burgla- 
Lfics;  but   by    Regulation  11.  of  1832  this   was  prohibited, 

leas  the  injured  person  made  a  petition  to  that  eifcct  to  a 
lagidtrate,  or  unless  aa  ordei'  for  investigation  were  received 

>m  a  magistrate. 

The  darogha,  or  police  inspector,  of  every  small  district, 
is  obliged  to  go  to  the  spot  where  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, to  make  personal  inquiries,  to  take  depositions,  to 
;st  offenders,  should  they  be  known,  etc, ;  these  deposi- 

ms  are  forwarded  direct  to  the  magistrate,  and  are  attested 
>y  three  or  mui*e  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

In  cases  of  sudden  or  suspicious  death,  the  body  of  the 

m  is  sent  to  the  magistrate  for  inspection^  sometimes  a 

^great  distance.     This  is  attended  with  vast  inconvenience ; 

first  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  who  must  accompany 

the  body,  if  they  wish  to  give  it  the  rites  of  decent  burial 
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(and  the  natives  of  India  of  all  sects  are  most  particular  in  this 
respect) ;  and  to  the  people,  the  lower  classes  of  whom  are 
seized  indiscriminately,  to  carry  these  dead  bodies  from  village 
to  village  on  the  roafl  to  the  place  where  the  magistrate  may 
chance  to  be,  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant  perhaps, 

*'  Stolen  property,  wounded  men,  aick  or  infirm  witnewjea,  dead  bodies, 
all  arc  sent  to  ihc  magistrates  by  carts,  porters,  or  bearer*  seized  for  the 
occaaion,  who  are  forced  to  serve  for  the  public  gooiL  These  people  are 
cooscquenily  relieved  from  village  to  village,  in  which  a  delay  of  scvcriU 
hours  takes  ptace>  as  those  who  are  subject  to  such  oppresaionsi  as  soon 
as  they  perceive  tlie  approach  of  a  cortk^e^  accompanied  by  a  police  officer, 
run  and  hide  themselves ;  you  may  sometimes  see  half  a  vUlage  scamper- 
ing over  the  fieldsj  pursued  by  one  or  more  police  officers  in  full  hue  and 
cry  ;  and  the  matter  often  ends  in  some  poor  old  women  being  pressed  for 
the  service^,  who  could  not  run  fast  enough  to  escape.  Oh  that  we  had  a 
Cruickshank  to  illustrate  this  and  other  scenes  consequent  on  the  purvey- 
ance system  of  the  British  Indian  Government !  Occasionally  you  may 
see  a  sick  witness,  a  wounded  man,  or  the  body  of  a  man  who  has  boeo 
killed  in  an  aflfray,  lying  on  a  bedstead,  which,  without  having  tieen  paid 
for,  has  been  taken  from  some  one  to  carry  the  body,  and  will  never  be  re- 
turned, by  the  road  side,  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  crowa  and  vuU 
turcs.  The  accompanying  police  officer  has  remained  behind  to  smoke  his 
hookah,  allter  ordering  the  bearers  to  proceed  ;  and  these,  after  advancing  a 
liltle  way,  finding  themselves  unguarded,  have  depositeil  their  burthen  and 
decamped.  Tlic  body  and  its  accompaniments  serve  (like  the  yellow  flag 
on  a  ship  with  the  plague  on  board)  to  warn  all  vvitliin  sight  to  abscond  ; 
so  that  when  the  police  officer  arrives  on  the  spot,  he  will  be  detained  some 
hours  before  he  can  get  some  more  old  women  to  proceed  virith  the  charge^ 
and  away  he  starts,  with  one  hand  holding  his  nose,  afraid  again  of  losing 
sight  of  the  body  till  it  is  deposited  in  the  next  station-house.  Under  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  which  is  universal,  a  body,  which,  by  the  proper  ar- 
rangements of  taking  fresh  bearers  from  stage  to  stage,  who  should  be 
pmd  for  their  labour,  might  easily  be  conveyed  to  the  magistrate  from  a 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  one  night,  is  often  three  or  four  days  in 
reaching  the  office,  and  is  then  sent  to  the  civil  surgeon  for  examination^ 
in  such  a  state  of  putrefaction  that  no  one  feature  or  cause  of  death  is  dis- 
cernible."— ^ot,  u page  Zll. 

The  daroghn  has  the  power  of  apprehending  all  vagrants 
and  others  who  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  themselves ;  to 
atttend  all  fairs  and  other  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  meet- 
ings upon  tlisputed  lands,  \\hich  arc  fertile  subjects  of  qitarrcL 
There  arc  many  other  regidutions,  in  genend  very  admirable^ 
which  are  adapted  to  every  possible  contingency,  and  in 
which  clear  instructions  are  given  for  general  guidance.     Mr. 
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Shore  describes  the  system  U>  be  in  some  respects  on  the 
^^ame  plan  as  that  established  in  London.     But  while  that 
proved  adequate  to  its  intention,  he  says  of  the  Indian — 

Our  poUce  ia  ladia  has  been  producttvej  on  the  whole,,  of  far  more  evil 
thau  benefit  to  the  people.  The  reason  is  simply  this  ;  that  in  England 
the  police  oflScers  are  well  paid,  and  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  magistrates  to 
ke<*p  a  strict  surveillance  over  the  police  ;  while  in  India  the  oft-repeated 
tale  must  here  be  related,  the  inadequate  number  of  magistrates ;  the 
immeufte  she  of  the  districts,  which  renders  any  proper  surveillance  per- 
fectly oat  of  the  question ;  while  the  small  payment  of  the  police  offi- 
cers>  insufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  situations,  prevents  any 
'ti^pectablc  persons  from  accepting  them  ;  and  those  who  do  so,  aa  a 
latter  of  course,  intend  to  make  the  most  of  their  appointment. '**"ro/.  ii. 
page  :i3S. 

It  is  truly  impossible  that  any  darogha  should  be  able, 
effectively,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  To  ijivesti- 
gate  crime — to  hold  inquests — to  attend  fairs  and  markets — all 
in  a  jurisdiction  sixteen  miles  or  so  square,  sometimes  strag- 
gling for  more  than  twenty,  while  the  police-station  may  be 
at  one  end,  intersected  perhaps  by  several  rivers,  over  w  hich 
there  are  no  bridges,  and  with  roads  little  better  thau  foot- 
paths, quite  impassable  in  rainy  weather,^ — are  duties  wliich, 
in  connexion  with  the  physical  difficulties,  present  obstacles 
to  authority,  and  consequent  opportunities  of  organization  to 
thieves,  banditti,  thugs,  etc.  etc.,  which  they  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantiige  of,  as  the  discoveries  of  late  years, 
and  the  present  state  of  undiscovered  crime,  too  distinctly 
prove. 

Local  authority  there  is  none.  The  darogha,  or  thannadar, 
has  no  power  to  give  redress  for  any  trifling  injury,  a  hundred 
possible  descriptions,  all  of  which  may  be  trifling,  it  is  true, 
but  still  excessively  annoying  to  those  who  suffer  from  them. 
'Does  a  trespass  occiu*  in  which  damage  is  done  to  growing 
crops — is  a  traveller  cheated  by  the  man  from  whom,  after 
his  day*s  wearj^  joiuney,  he  buys  his  materials  for  dinner — 
should  any  one  become  drunken  and  riotous,  and  commit  ag- 
gression— any  scoundrels  go  about  hustling  and  abusing  peo- 
ple in  the  bazaars,  in  order  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  and  then 
lay  a  complaint ;  or  sing  indecent  songs ;  or  make  use  of 
ribald  language  within  the  hearing  of  the  females  of  a  family 
in  order  to  extort  money  before  they  ydli  cease,  a  very  com^ 
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mon  offence  {  the  police  have  no  authority  to  interfere ;  tlit 
person  aggrieved  mugt  prefer  his  complaint  to  the  magtBtrate» 
This  magistrate  is  not>  as  in  England^  perhaps  on  or  near  the 
spot,  in  no  case  more  distant  than  a  niile  or  two ;  but  most 
probably  fifty — nay,  one  hundred  miles  off.  He  must  take 
all  his  w  itncsses  to  the  court,  go  to  the  expense  of  sumnionsesy 
and  other  stamped  papers,  perhaps  after  all  have  to  wait  in 
attendance  a  week  or  more  before  his  petition  is  read,  much 
less  redressed ;  and  the  expense  of  his  travelling — of  his  delay 
— and  the  douceurs  to  the  officers  cannot  be  considered. 

What  license  tliereforc  is  given  for  oppression  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  local  authority,  may  well  be  imagined ;  and  it  is 
in  these,  trifling  matters  if  you  will,  that  the  people  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  more  than  we  have  the  power  of  conveying 
any  adequate  impression  ;  for  though  every  individual  in- 
stance may  be  of  no  great  consequence,  yet  the  aggregate 
evil  is  intolerable,  and  is  productive  of  infinite  discredit  to  the 
English  Government.  The  natives  constantly  contrast  the 
state  of  this  branch  of  the  administration,  with  that  of  the 
native  governments,  under  which  the  police  of  every  village 
was  complete  in  itself;  and  the  authority,  whether  vested  in 
the  Patel  or  other  functionary,  \^^s  enough  to  dispose  of  all 
petty  matters,  and  to  give  instant  and  eflectual  redress.  The 
village  watchman  did  not  only  protect  the  property  of  the 
traveller,  but  he  was  in  general  attendance  upon  him,  at  no 
charge,  except  an  optional  very  tritling  gratuity.  At  night, 
all  the  travellers  who  might  have  halted  at  the  village  were 
collected  together,  and  a  watch  was  kept ;  in  disturbed  times, 
they  were  often  escorted  beyond  the  confines  of  the  village 
landB.  Any  losses  that  occurred,  upon  complaint  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  district,  were  made  good  by  the  village  where 
tlie  robbery  had  taken  place ;  or  if  a  charge  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  w  jitchmen  was  made,  the  offenders  were  punished. 
This  is  still  the  case  throughout  the  territories  of  H«H.  the 
Nizam,  and  other  native  princes ;  whereas,  in  the  Company's 
districts,  there  is  no  protection  afforded,  and  it  is  refused  if 
requested. 

To  the  village  police  was  committed  the  state  of  the  village, 
and  if  held  strictly  respoiiKible  by  the  dread  of  losing  their 
lands,  they  performed  their  duty  admirably  well.    There  waa 
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not  one  personj  nor  two^  nor  four,  to  each  village ;  but  every 
member  of  the  families  of  those  who  held  the  lands  was  alike 
employed  in  the  duty,  while  the  heads  were  alone  respon- 
sible. They  existed,  proportionately  to  its  size,  in  every  vil- 
lage in  the  country,  whether  on  a  high  road  or  not,  and  in 
every  large  town  there  was  a  town  police  in  addition.  As 
far  as  the  foundation  went,  therefore,  the  native  system  was 
excellent,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  where  it  was 
deficient,  was  in  the  ability  and  method  to  carry  it  out,  by 
the  superintendence  of  efficient  superior  officers,  so  as  to 
make  the  minute  detail  of  every  village  applicable  to  districts 
and  provinces. 

The  British  government  possessed  the  power  of  perfect- 
ing the  machine,  but  it  passed  it  by  altogether, — made  new 
rules  of  its  own,  admirable  on  paper,  it  is  true,  but  totally 
inefficient  in  practice;  and  instead  of  possessing  a  police 
in  every  village,  varying  in  nmnber  according  to  size,  from 
four  to  twelve,  or  even  more,  they  have  but  twelve  or  fifteen 
men,  say  twenty  with  the  horsemen,  to  each  district  of  253 
toums  and  villages,  Mr.  Shore  thus  describes  the  present 
state  of  the  watchmen  of  Bengal  and  the  upper  provinces ; 
and  in  the  rest  of  India,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
Mahratta  provinces  where  some  good  old  customs  are  still 
preserved,  though  they  are  passing  away  fast,  it  is  much  the 
same. 

"The  provisions  regarding  all  the  village  watchmen  are  theoretically 
good ;  but  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?  That  a  real  watchman 
scarcely  exists  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  Under  the  Native  Governments,  the 
village  watchman,  and  some  of  the  public  village  servants  had  each  a  por- 
tion of  land,  rent-free,  as  a  payment  for  their  duties ;  under  our  system  of 
extortion  this  has  in  some  instances  been  taken  from  them,  not  directly 
by  the  government  officers, — but  the  head  farmer  of  the  village  has  been 
forced  to  do  so,  and  cultivate  the  land  himself  to  pay  the  exorbitant 
demand.  Complaints  were  oflen  made  by  the  poor  watchmen ;  and  un- 
der the  old  system  the  magistrates  would  occasionally  (he  had  not  time  to 
attend  to  more  than  a  few)  send  an  order  to  the  local  police  officer  to  re- 
store the  watchman  his  land :  this,  however,  usually  proved  a  dead  letter ; 
and,  as  to  the  collector- magistrates,  they  think  it  much  better  that  govern- 
ment should  obtain  a  little  extra  revenue,  and  they  leave  the  police  to  shift 
for  itself.  The  consequences,  as  might  be  expected,  are,  that  as  they  re- 
ceive no  pay,  the  watchmen  have  endeavoured  to  throw  up  the  employ- 
ment, while  the  police  still  attempt  to  force  it  on  them  ;  they  are  still 
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expected  to  keep  &  watch  all  night,  and  report  occurrences  to  the  police 
during  the  day. — that,  too,  in  villages  where  there  were  never  more  than 
one  1  and,  until  flogging  was  abolished  two  years  ago,  a  poor  wretch*  for- 
cibly dubbed  a  village  watchman,  without  getting  any  pay,  was  o(Un 
Jioffged  because  a  theft  was  committed  in  the  village  in  which  he  resided  aji  a 
matter  of  course,  by  some  magistrates,  without  any  inqairy  whether  he 
had  been  negligent  or  not.*' — I'oL  ii.^aye  384. 

What  protection  can  the  number  of  men  we  have  men- 
tioned afford  to  the  people  ?  What  is  it  jioasible  they  can 
do  towards  the  prevention  or  detection  of  crime  ?  As  we 
before  said,  the  question  must  be  answered  in  the  words  of 
the  Turk.  "  I  have  given  you  rules  and  rcguhitions,  and 
"  some  men  to  execute  them^ — Ul-humd-ul-illa !  If  it  is  the 
"  vdW  of  Providence,  there  will  be  no  robberies  and  murders ; 
"  if  there  are  any,  Allah  Kereem  1  there  are  Uie  regulations 
'^  and  the  policemen ! " 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  police  is  effective,  and  an- 
swers the  purpose,  which  it  does  not, — can  the  magistrate,  the 
only  one  in  the  district,  attend  to  all  the  cases,  to  all  the 
reports,  to  all  the  petitions  of  the  people,  which  are  brought 
to  him  by  hundreds  ? 

•*  A  regulation  man  works  the  prescribed  number  of  hours  ia  each  day, 
gets  through  what  business  con  be  done  in  that  time,  and  leaver  the 
rest  to  its  fate.  The  poor  people  ore,  in  the  end,  no  worse  off  tJion 
if  no  extra  exertion  had  been  made.  Their  hopes  are  disappointed  ;  and 
many  who  had  been  induced  to  bring  forward  well-founded  accusation* 
against  the  police  and  court  officers,  arc  abandoned  to  the  vindictive 
measures  of  those  people.  Often  have  I  known  the  petitions  to  actumu- 
late  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  ond  then  one  half  to  be  referred  for  in- 
vestigation to  the  subordinate  officers,  although  many  of  these  were  com- 
]»laints  against  the  acts  of  these  very  officera,  and  the  otlier  half  consigned 
to  the  record-office." — FoL  i.  pa^e  2i7. 

One  magistrate,  one  would  think,  in  a  district  the  area 
of  which  is  4000  square  miles,  would  have  enough  to  do 
to  attend  to  this  alone.  But  how  is  it  possible?  he  is  the 
collector  besides :  he  has  all  the  revenue  settlements  to  make, 
the  accounts  to  render,  the  landed  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  to  look  after,  the  taxes  to  collect :  he  ia 
the  sole  agent  for  this  enormous  estate,  of  which  he  has  the 
sole  management — ^orelse  he  is  the  judge,  who  is  distracted  by 
the  already  overpowering  quantity  of  his  judicial  buhiness  I 
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Will  any  otic  io  his  senses  pretend  that  either  collector  or  ma- 
giatrnte  ran  attend  to  one  tithe  of  the  subjects  which  are  daily 
brought  before  hini  ?  Can  they  have  any  knowledge  of  how 
the  people  are  satisfied  with  the  system  ?— whether  they  have 
any  redress  for  injury, — whether  the  regulations  of  govern- 
ment are  obeyed  by  the  pohce^ — whether  they  are  alert  and 
\igilant,  or  do  not  themselves  oppress  the  people^  which  per- 
sons of  low  degree  having  authority  are  very  apt  to  do?  lui- 
possible  I  their  whole  energies,  their  time,  their  anxieties  aie 
absorbed  in  their  particular  objects, — the  collection  of  the  re-, 
venue,  and  the  prevention  of  its  decline, — or  the  adjudication 
of  the  numberless  suits*  Upon  these  their  characters  for 
efficiency  depend,  not  upon  the  state  of  the  police  in  their 
districts ;  therefore  it  is  to  them  that  their  labour  is  given  ; 
and  their  object  becomes  to  arrange  the  police  affairs  so  as 
to  occasion  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  "  The  readiest  mode 
*'  of  effecting  this,"  says  Mr,  Shore,  "  is  by  restricting  the 
**  powers  of  the  police ;  they  are  accordingly  ordered  not  to 
^*  aend  in  any  cases  in  which  the  prisoners  are  apprehended, 
"  unless  the  proof  is  so  strong  as  not  to  admit  of  doubt,  so 
"  that  numerous  felons  escape  whose  guilt  would  have  been 
*'  proved  before  the  magistrate.  These  and  many  other  re- 
''strictions  considerably  lessen  the  magistrate's  business/' 
No  doubt  they  do;  but  who  suffer? — that,  indeed,  appears  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever* 

We  could  pursue  this  subject  in  illustration,  from  our  own 
observation  and  experience,  into  a  separate  m*ticle,  of  wliich 
indeed  it  is  w  orthy ;  but  our  limits  are  prescribed,  and  we 
shall  therefore  only  glance  at  another  evil  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude which  presses  heavily  upon  the  people,  and  is  con- 
nected intimately  with  the  police :  this  is  the  system  of  pur- 
veyance and  forced  labour,  the  title  of  one  of  Mr.  Shore*s 
most  interesting  chapters.     He  thus  introduces  it : — 

"This  b  one  of  the  moat  ming  evils  in  the  country,  ani)  louHly  calls 
for  the  early  attention  of  those  in  authority.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  few 
people  have  any  i«Iea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried,  hoth  for  the  ser- 
vice of  government  and  that  of  individuals  connected  with  it.  In  procuring 
■applies  for  camps,  caiTiage  for  troops,  or  for  the  civil  functionariea  ;  pro* 
virions  for  the  gaols,  tools  for  the  convicts,  hire  of  workmen,  either  for 
goyernment  or  private  individuals ;  purchase  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  the 
Karopetti  soldiers ;  in  short,  in  almost  every  possible  way  is  this  baneful 
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vystem  in  fuU  operation,  to  the  disgmce  of  the  goverameiit  and  its  oAocn^ 
mid  the  tutolerable  oppression  of  the  people. 

"The  mode  of  procuring  carriage  for  the  troops  or  the  civil  fuuctioiuuriei^ 
or  indeed  any  one  in  the  service  of  government,  is  the  following.  Applica* 
tion  14  made  to  the  collector  of  the  district,  who  issues  an  order  to  the 
native  officers  to  procure  what  is  required.  The  order  b  gladly  hailed  by 
those  to  whom  it  ia  addressed,  as  an  opportunity  for  realizing  a  galden 
harvest ;  men  arc  sent  out  in  ever)-  direction  to  seize  tDdiscriminatcIy  every 
article  of  carriage  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  ;  carts,  camela,  packhorses, 
and  bullocks  with  their  owners  and  drivers,  are  brought  in  by  scones,  or 
even  hundreds,  and  are  driven  to  the  native  officer's  re6idence»  or  police- 
office,  and  are  there  detained  for  one  or  more  days  without  aity  pay, 

**  Then  comes  the  harvest  for  those  employed  io  collecting  them ;  all 
who  can  pay  a  douceur  are  released  and  allowed  to  go  home,  while  those 
who  are  too  poor  to  do  so  are  sent  to  tlie  collector,  to  be  made  over  to  the 
party  for  whom  the  carriage  is  required.  Nor  is  this  all ;  carts  and  other 
carriages  from  a  distant  place,  which  may  chance  to  be  passing  by  laden  with 
merchants'  goods,  are  seized  equally  with  those  w*ho  reside  on  the  spot ;  the 
goods  often  thrown  out  on  the  road,  and  the  carriage  driven  off  to  the 
counting-house,  unless  the  agent  or  his  servant  will  pay  a  considerable 
sum  to  purchase  immunity,  and  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  way.  Maoy 
a  merchant  of  my  acquaintance  has  before  now  more  than  noce,  ha<l  his 
bags  of  indigo  seed,  which  he  was  under  an  engagement  to  deliver  by  a 
certain  time,  (under  a  penalty  if  not  fulfiUed.)  thrown  on  the  road,  and 
the  carts  on  which  it  was  laden  carried  off  by  the  collector's  myrmidons* 
I  have  known  even  respectable  native  travellere  journeying  inbyllies^(nativc 
carts.)  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  is  the  mode  of  collecting  carriages  in 
the  first  instance.  But  it  is  ouly  a  part  of  the  oppression  ;  the  owners  of 
the  carts.  Src,  who,  from  being  unable  to  pay  a  douceur,  are  destined  for 
the  service  required,  are  often  detained  several  days  before  they  jirocecd  on 
the  march,  during  all  which  time  they  are  not  allowed  any  pay,  and  con- 
sequently they  and  their  cattle  are  half-starved,  which  is  one  caus«  of  the 
almost  invariable  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  carriage  which  is  ftjr- 
nished  in  these  forced  requisitions." — Vol,  i.  ^Q^t  30S. 

The  supply  of  sheep  for  the  European  troops  and  the  canton- 
ments ifi  also  maintained  on  the  same  system — force.  The  com» 
missariat  officer  requests  an  order  for  slieep  from  the  magi* 
stratc  5  and  having  received  it,  does  not  entrust  its  execution 
to  his  own  people,  but  to  u  butcher,  who  sends  his  men  out 
into  the  country  to  collect  sheep ;  all  they  can  fintl  are  driven 
to  the  camp,  or  seized.  Whether  the  owner  desires  to  sell 
his  property  is  never  &.skcd ;  and  if  a  man  wishes  to  redeem 
any  of  his  flocks,  such  as  the  breeding  ewes,  etc.,  he  tti 
obliged  to  pay  heavy  douceurs;  tJie  consequence  is  tJiat  the 
breed  of  sheep  has  been  almost  anndiilated  in  tlic  Doab,  itiul 
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ler  British  provinces.     ''  I  once  heard  a  magistrate  say/* 

tt£8  Mr*  Shore,  '*  I  am  obliged  to  pay  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
nipees  a  score  for  sheep  for  my  own  use,  this  being  the  fair 
**  market  price,  at  which  the  owners  are  wiUiug  to  give  them; 
"  and  yet  I  am  forced  to  issue  an  order  to  a  scoundrel  com- 
"  missariat  butcher,  to  plunder  the  people  of  their  sheep  at 
**  ten*  rupees  a  score,  while  I  know  he  never  pays  more  than 
I**  seven,  and  commits  rdl  sorts  of  oppression  besides/*  The 
jsnlt  is,  that  the  breeding  of  sheep  has  been  discontinued 
m  a  very  great  degree  ;  but  it  has  increased  in  Oude,  Bhurt- 
poor,  and  other  native  territories,  where  the  breeders  are  sub- 
ject to  no  oppression,  and  from  whence  the  British  canton- 
ments are  now  almost  entirely  supplied. 

The  system  is  the  same  in  every  case ;  there  seems  to  Ije 
no  end  to  it,  nor  to  the  oppression  which  it  causes.  In  the 
purveyance  of  carriage  for  treasure — in  the  repairs  of  poHce- 

»ttseB  and  stations — the  supplying  of  marching  camps  with 
>rage  and  grain — the  provisions  for  convicts  and  gaols, — 
the  hiring  of  workmen  for  public  works— the  march  of  Eu- 
ropean officers  and  their  dependents — in  short,  in  cvery- 

ing  connected  with  the  government  or  its  8er\  ants,  it  seems 
to  be  the  same  from  first  to  last.  To  give  any  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  daily  carried,  we  should  have  to  extract 
the  whole  of  the  chapter ;  but  it  will  be  beheved  to  be  strong 
idced,  when  Mr,  Shore  thinks  it  necessary  to  introduce  a 
paragraph  like  the  following ;  and  there  is  a  regulation,  No. 
XL  of  1806,  which  especially  provides  for  the  subject. 

"Il  IB  probable  thut  many  of  our  readers,  particularly  those  resident  at 
Calcutta^  will  imagine  that  all  thit>  must  be  exaggeration,  or,  at  lea»t.  that 
it  allodes  to  the  country  during  a  period  of  warfare^  when  armies  are 
ling  in  every  direction,  at  which  times  considerable  oppression  and 
n  tJvatment  of  the  people  is  unfortunately  unavoidable.  No  s^nch  thing  I 
1  am  describing  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  government,  the  com- 
mow  mixle  of  procuring  what  is  requisite  for  the  public  senice,  and  the 
iractices  adopted  by  individuals  in  authorit\^  for  their  private  benefit  and 
invenience,  and  this,  too,  at  a  period  of  profound  peace,  when  no  croer- 
uf  any  kind  exists.  Had  I  authority  for  so  doing,  I  would  engage 
produce  written  or(/«r»,  bearuuj  tlie  official  teal  and  tignature  qf  the  rf 
fctivr  futtctionarin,  sut^deai  to  support  every  statement  1  have  made,"— 

*  Twenty  ihiUiii^  for  twenty  ihMpk 
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If  fair  payment  were  ensured  for  articles  or  labour  given— 
if  there  were  any  authority  extant  to  whom  the  ]jeoplc  eould 
look  for  protection — if  government  were  obliged,  like  the  na- 
iives  ihetn^elvesy  to  take  the  articles  tliey  rcqube  at  the  mai^ket 
price,  or,  as  they  ai*e  obliged  to  do  at  the  presidencies,  U> 
offer  for  tenders  of  the  supplies  required, — confidence  would 
naturally  ensue  on  both  sides;  and,  as  is  the  case  when  large 
bodies  of  pilgrims  unite  at  any  place — two  or  three  hundred 
thousand,  or  even  more,  at  Hurdwar  or  Juggunath, — the 
supply  would  be  quite  equal  to  the  demand ;  for  the  people 
can  derive  no  possible  benefit  from  withholding  either  the 
productions  of  their  fields  or  their  labour,  provided  there  is 
adequate  remimeration  for  it.  Multitudes  of  persons  travel 
to  Hurdwar,  to  Juggunath,  to  Benares,  to  Punderpoor,  and 
other  places  of  pilgrimage,  every  year  without  trouble,  and 
with  plentiful  supplies  of  food.  Yet  not  even  a  wijig  of  a 
regiment,  a  troop,  or  even  a  company,  can  move  through  the 
most  populous  and  constantly  travelled  roads  without  requi- 
sitions being  made  upon  the  collectors,  which  lead  to  the 
abuses  noticed  already.  ^'  Can  any  other  reason,"  says  Mr, 
Shore,  *^be  given  for  the  difference  but  this, — that  unoffi- 
**  cial  native  travellers  are  willing  to  give  a  fair  rate  of  hire 
"  for  their  carriage,  and  a  fair  price  for  what  they  buy,  and 
*•*  that  they  refrain  from  abusing  or  ill-treating  those  who  serve 
« them  y 

There  is  another  police  in  existence,  which,  in  tlie  form  of 
cbuprassies,  or  messengers  wearing  badges,  is  attached  to  the 
commissariat,  artillery,  engineer,  clotliing  agency,  timber 
agency  departments,  and  a  host  of  others,  which  are  under 
no  general  control,  except  the  heads  of  their  own  depart- 
ments. These  arc  In  general  lent  out  by  them  to  any  per- 
sons who  may  have  taken  low  contracts  under  the  general 
market  rates,  who  must  purchase  per  force  at  prices  under 
those  again,  in  order  to  make  any  profit.  To  aid  them  in 
this  iniquity,  these  government  chuprassies  are  allowed  to 
be  employed,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  having  the  tempt- 
ation, make  their  profit  also,  not  only  from  the  contractor, 
but  from  the  people.  And  when  the  enormous  departments 
of  India  are  considered,  the  number  of  men  em])loycd  in 
this  unjust  and  improper  manner  is  enormous  too,  and  the 
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oppression  with  it.  What  matter,  however  ?  If  it  were  not 
done^  the  government  contracts  could  not  be  executed  so  low 
as  tliey  are  at  present,  and  the  contingent  bills  of  all  depart- 
mentss  would  naturally  rise  \^ith  its  discontinuance;  there- 
fore it  is  persevered  in  all  over  India, 

There  is  no  need  to  multiply  examples,  though  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  do  so,  ad  injimtuiu.  Quite  sufficient  has  been 
stated  to  prove  that  the  police  of  India, — essential  as  it  is, 
in  a  country  which  gives  more  natural  opportimities,  in  the 
mode  of  life  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  varied  maimers  and 
customs,  for  the  commission  of  fraud  and  crime  than  any 
other  j>erhaps  in  the  world, — should  be  of  an  efficient  and 
extremely  minute  character.  But  not  only  is  it  not  that,  from 
its  limited  extent,  but  it  is  in  many  respects  positively  op- 
pressive to  the  inhabitants,  by  allowing  its  members  oppor- 
tunities of  extortion,  connivance  at  the  existence  of  crime, 
and  combination  for  inirpiitous  purposes,  from  the  sheer 
want  of  adequate  superintendence.  Would  the  appointment 
of  a  rural  police  in  England  be  attempted  without  inspect- 
ors, who  should  not  only  keep  their  subordinates  to  their 
duties,  but  protect  the  people  from  their  aggressions  ?  Would 
Ihe  people  bear  the  existence  of  a  force  so  constituted? 
"Would  there  not  be  an  outcry  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other  upon  its  bare  proposal?  There  is  no  difJerence 
whatever  between  England  and  India,  except  that  India  has 
the  greater  necessity  of  the  two  for  its  existence,  and  that  its 
superintendence  requires  far  greater  application  and  attention. 

Great  as  is  the  expense  of  the  present  police  establishment^ 
and  impossible,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  to  increase  it  on  this  ac- 
count, the  rates  of  pay  to  the  men,  and  particularly  to  the 
officerB,  are  notoriously  too  little  to  allow  of  their  retain- 
ing their  situations  without  recurring  to  other  means.  From 
tlie  mo!*t  minute  inquiries,  made  by  Mr.  Shore,  it  appears 
that  no  otficer  can,  considering  the  extent  of  the  district 
under  him,  do  without  two  horses;  so  also  with  his  deputy 
and  his  clerk.     The  expenses  of  these  exceed  their  pay»  con- 

uently  they  must  look  to  other  sources  to  live  \  and  many 
detailed  most  circumstantially    by  Mr.  Shore    (voL  Vu 

igci  388-3^9),  in  which  considerable  sums  may  be  realized 
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without  a  chance  of  detection.    We  have  not  space  to  extract 
them  all,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself » 

"Numbers  of  ptoplc  who  have  eveu  been  robbed,  will  rather  put  up 
with  their  loss  than  proceed  to  r)ie  magistrates*  office,  and  they  will  wUl* 
iugly  |»ay  considerable  sums  to  the  police  to  hush  up  the  affair,  and  Boy 
nothing  about  it,  rather  than  become  involved  in  the  espenscs  and  delays 
of  a  proeectttion ;  while  to  screen  the  latter,  and  shelter  him  from  blameT 
should  it  be  di»:overcd.  they  readily  sign  papers*  declaring  they  have  not 
been  robbed*  So  different  are  the  opinions  of  the  people  from  those 
whicJi  we  entertain  respecting  the  courts,  which  we  choo&c  to  pronounce 
a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants,  and  so  superior  to  the  corrupt  tribunals  of 
the  old  native  rule !  The  British  Government  may,  in  the  abstract,  be 
better  than  tlioise  of  the  native  chiefs ;  the  only  misfortune  is,  that  neither 
in  abstract  or  in  practice  have  we  ever  been  able  to  persuade  onr  native 
subjects  to  be  of  Uic  same  opinion,  and  they  would  not  be  &low  to  acknow- 
ledge it  if  they  really  found  it  so.*" 

With  this  we  shall  close  our  remarks  upon  the  police  sy^ 
stem ;  let  those  who  can  discover  its  efficiency  and  adaptation 
prove  it  satisfactorily ;  we  shoiUd  Ijc  glad  to  see  it  defined. 
The  native  systems  wliich  existed  before  our  ride  might  have 
been  bad  from  the  neglect  of  the  preidous  governments  j  but 
wherever  they  have  been  continued  efficiently,  and  we  could 
mention  many  places— they  have  been  found  to  answer  well, 
and  to  satisfy  the  people.  In  part  of  the  territories  of  His 
Highness  the  Niisam,  for  instance,  where,  under  the  direction 
of  Major  Sutherland,  the  village  police  was  reformed,  and  aided 
by  a  few  mounted  and  foot  police  along  the  great  lines  of  road, 
— ^whole  districts,  which  were  before  full  of  gang  robbers  and 
banditti,  the  residt  of  the  Mahratta  war  and  bad  government, 
were  cleared,  and  travelling  and  property  rendered  perfectly 
secure.  The  crime  of  Uie  country  was  reduced  to  a  rat« 
below  that  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  British  terri- 
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•  With  respect  to  the  natives  being  nnablc  to  perceive  iho  fiuiin^hfuia  hiessinw 
which  we  are  pleft5ed  to  assert  liave  been  bestowed  upon  (  ''•>  liritish 

Covemment,  whii-h  of  course  th^y  tliejcfore  could  not  »cV  !»avi:«  ftfc- 

^uc;    '     '         *     ;     '        "       '  "     fiiuCCOUntfn         '  itiiile 

of  t  re  such  ab«  nKb 

th€>  ^^.  .  -^.  ...c,  thev  w.i..  ,f,g^ 

ItMipOC*  ive  character  [  snd  ^o  i  by 

MTO^  i^  wrong !       Wlien  Uir  by 

lahotaing  (lii>  ami  iiight,  contrives  to  give  jmrnx  u>  appiKaulb,  im  iicaiic*  are 
biased  loith  fur  a  hundred  miles  round. 
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ione%f  and  protection  and  redress  was  afibrded  to  the  inha- 
itants*  first  by  their  own  local  authorities,  and  %vhen  they 
Ltled  to  give  it,  by  the  European  officers.  But  these  had  thia 
ipartnient  alone  to  manage,  and  therefore  covdd  give  their 
wJiolc  time  and  attention  to  it*.  Bad  as  the  present  Indian 
(Establishment  is,  it  would  be  at  once  made  more  efiectuol  by 
Buperiiitendence  of  ofHcers^  whether  civil  or  military, 
who  would  relieve  the  judges  and  collectors  of  a  heavy  load 
of  business  witli  which  they  have  no  concern ;  they  would 
materially  tend  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  people 
many  ways ;  but  then  they  woidd  cost  money,  though  the 
ulividual  stipend  might  be  small,  and  at  the  sound  of  that 
axrfid  word  the  British  Indian  Government  buttons  up  its 
pocket,  and  put^  its  fingers  into  its  ears,  lest  any  cry  of  the 
people  should  enter  therein,  and  disturb  its  long-constituted 
and  undisturbed  complacency. 

What  does  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  facts  give  us?  a  mass, 
indeed,  of  injustice  and  tyrannous  oppression,  of  total  want  of 
sympathy  for  the  natives  of  India,  hideous  to  contemplate,  and 
which  we  turn  away  with  abhorrence.  Is  there,  then,  no 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  British  Indian  administration  ? 
LttS  no  advantage  accrued  to  the  natives  of  India  from 
rly  a  hundred  years  of  English  rule,  either  in  their  persons 
their  properties?  Do  they  love  and  respect  us  more  now 
that  they  have  had  a  generation's  experience  of  our  rule  and 
the  fiiliilment  of  our  promises,  than  they  did  when  the  glories 
of  our  conquests  dazzled  their  perceptions,  and  they  hailed 
our  approach  as  deliverers  from  the  state  of  tyrannous  thral- 
dom in  which  their  degenerate  Mahomedan  conquerors  had 
held  them  so  long  ?  Have  we  improved  their  ancient  insti- 
tutions, fostered  their  Uterature— or  if  not  that,  assisted  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  our  own  ?  Have  we  diffused  among  them 
the  bleh!»ings  of  EngUsh  advancement  in  knowledge  and 
science— taxed  them  more  hghtly— and  collected  that  tax  with 
the  humanity  and  philanthropy  of  wliich  we  have  arrogated 
to  ourselves  the  exclusive  possession  ?  Have  our  systems 
of  revenue,  judicial  and  poUce   management,  ensured  the 

*  So  alao  !•  it  at  {iretent  thjxmgboul  the  temtoriet  of  the  Rigah  of  Nagpoor, 
where  the  oVd  active  sjilem  of  police  is  ctnied  cmt  under  effldent  luperintcnd- 
eiice> 
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happiness  of  the  people  which  a  mighty  Providence  hiis 
con^ded  to  our  care  ?  Who  will  say  so,  or  if  he  does,  where 
are  the  proofs  ?  They  exist,  if  there  are  an}',  in  the  dogmatical 
assertions  of  the  government,  and  of  those  implicated  in  its 
acts.  They  have  not,  however,  dared  to  expose  them  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  world — have  not  dared  to  tell  how  they  had 
performed  their  own  functions ;  and  when  pressed  to  the 
point,  can  only  answer  that  the  natives  must  of  necessity  be 
better  under  the  administration  of  upright,  enhghtencd  and 
honourable  EngUshmen,  than  of  unprincipled  natives.  First, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  all  natives  are  as  bad 
as  they  are  said  to  be ;  and  next,  that  every  Englishman  ia 
upright,  honourable  and  enlightened. 

Our  self-love  and  vanity  readily  help  us  to  the  first  conclu- 
sion, our  national  pride  and  intolerance — everywhere  most  re- 
markable out  of  England — to  the  second.  All  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  to  viUfy  the  characters  of  the  natives  of  India, 
from  the  administration  of  Clive  down  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  done  with  success,  Each  future  legislator  for  In- 
dia had  early  been  taught  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to 
assist  in  the  government  of  a  people,  most  corrupt — most 
licentious — most  idolatrous — ^whose  characteiistics  were  lying 
and  dishonesty,  ingratitude  and  litigiousness. 

Prejudices  were  thus  imbibed,  which  he  was  strong-minded, 
indeed,  if  he  was  able  to  throw  off.  On  his  arrival  the  natives 
sunk  even  lower  in  his  opinion  from  the  manner  in  wliich 
he  heard  them  spoken  of:  "  Black  fellows,^^  or  "  feUows," 
— the  most  common  expressions  used  towards  men  of  rank, 
wealth  and  education,  with  others  much  more  contemptuous 
and  degrading.  He  saw  them,  whatever  their  rank  and  sta- 
tion, admitted  to  the  society  oi  his  countrymen  only  upon 
suti'erance,  and  every  one  behaving  with  that  hauteur  and 
supercihousness,  which  he  was  not  slow  to  imitate,  because 
it  readily  fell  in  with  his  self-love,  and  ministered  to  his  va- 
liity.  When  be  came  to  take  a  piirt  in  the  atl'mrs  of  govern^ 
ment,  he  saw  its  regulations  tending  to  the  same  end^» 
an  abasement  of  the  native  population,  prostration  of  the 
landed  interest — IcveUing  of  all  ancient  fonns  and  institu- 
tions ; — why  shoiUd  he  not  follow  the  same  course  ? — why 
should  he  singly  oppose  the  government  and  the  tone  of  ao* 
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ciety  ? — and  if  a  few  compunctions  arose  now  and  then,  tliey 
were  drowned  by  the  general  cry  of  abuse  of  the  native,  till 
he  himself  joined  in  it  as  loudly  as  any  one  else.  Who 
can  wonder  at  it,  when  the  feeling  was  fostered  by  the  atmo- 
sphere it  was  bom  in ;  while  the  more  liberal  one,  the  weakly 
sxotic  of  a  cooler  climate,  and  a  free  land,  withered  at  its 
lirth  under  the  fierce  sun  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  ? 

We  have  shown  the  state  of  the  judicial  departments  to  be 
bad  :  unquestionably  they  are  defective ;  but  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  the  judges  to  try  the  cases  which  come  before 
them,  they  do  so.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  be  attended 
to ;  impossible  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  arrears  to  an 
enormous  amount,  while  the  people  are  deban-ed  access  to 
the  fountains  of  justice  by  the  demands  for  fees,  stamps, 
agency  of  lawyers,  etc.,  this,  too,  in  a  country  which  has  never 
known  any  tax  whatever  upon  justice,  from  the  earliest  ages  I 
The  people  compare  the  existing  system  with  their  ancient 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  their  local  judicial  officers,  and 
their  simple  courts,  of  which  only  the  simple  purity  exists  in 
tratiition;  and  it  is  notwondcrfiil  if  the  contrast  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  British  rule*  Under  their  own  governments  the 
decree  followed  the  inquir)%  and  the  execution  the  decree. 
In  the  British  court  a  petition  may  be  months,  nay,  years 
upon  the  judge^s  tile  ; — if  the  petitioner  be  a  poor  man,  he 
may  have  begged  his  way  My  miles  on  foot  to  present  it ; 
Bwy  have  lingered  around  the  court-house  for  weeks,  unable 
to  effect  his  object;  and,  reduced  to  his  last  penny,  he  at  last 
obandons  it  in  despair.  How  many  thousands  of  such  cases 
<>ccur  every  year  in  every  court !  Mr.  Shore  plainly  shows 
how  even  the  more  wealthy  suitor  feels  the  difficidties  of  ob- 
taining justice,  and  ex]:>criences  that,  from  the  decree  to  the 
execution,  setting  aside  the  unlimited  power  of  appeal,  the 
delays  are  most  vexatious  and  harassing. 

Groaning  as  India  was  under  the  judicial  system  of  the  last 
forty  years,  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be  longer  perse- 
vered in  without  reform  j  and  at  length,  after  much  diacug- 
sion^  and  during  the  administration  of  Indians  hitherto  most 
liberal  ruler,  the  natives  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  This  has  succeeded,  contrary  to 
the  prognostications  of  many,  and  we  trust  to  see  the  time 
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when  it  shall  be  extended  in  the  same  liberal  spirit  with  which 
it  commenced  ;  it  will  prove  to  the  people  of  India  that  their 
welfare,  and  not.  their  oppression,  is  sought  by  their  governors. 
The  natives  liave  hitherto  not  deceived  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  and  increased  confidence  may  well  be  put  in  the  future, 
the  result  alike  of  education  and  increasing  moral  culture. 

Let  the  government,  as  we  would  fain  hope  is  now  the 
case,  adhere  to  fixed  and  uniform  principles  of  athniniistni- 
tion,  and  let  its  acts  proceed  truly  from  them,  instead  of 
constantly  changing  in  character  at  the  caprice  of  suggestora, 
w^hoae  crude  ideas  have  so  often  been  tried  upon  the  people, 
to  their  great  damage  and  peqjlexity.  The  legislature  of  In- 
dia is  not  arrayed  in  parties  like  that  of  England ;  consequently 
there  is  little  inducement  to  propound  changes  to  suit  more 
party  purposes.  It  is  only  too  evident  that  those  which  have 
occLurred  have  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  alteration,  which  seems  to  afflict  all  Indian  regu- 
lationists  and  lawgivers.  Accustomed  as  European  countries 
are  to  perpetual  and  decisive  changes,  which  are  inevitable 
from  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  the  construction  of 
society,  changes  and  anomalies  in  their  laws  and  the  consti* 
tution  of  their  government,  such  as  arc  exhibited  in  the  Indian 
legislature,  niight  not  have  been  borne  temperately; — how^ 
much  less  easily  then  by  a  people  whose  society  has  not  al- 
tered for  centuries,  and  in  whom  intelligence  or  cultivation 
was  not,  until  very  lately,  sought,  even  remotely,  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  government,  which  was  legislating  for  them 
with  a  knowledge  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  wa^ 
utterly  unable  to  appreciate  its  acts  !  The  govcniment  of 
India  has  had  to  do  however  with  a  people  which  possessed 
no  national  character,  feeling,  or  bond  of  union;  and  well  has 
it  taken  advantage  of  this  I 

We  would  here  approach  a  consideration  which  presses  on 
us  witli  great  ibrce—with  delicacy  however ;  for  the  talent 
of  the  body  ti»  whom  the  executive  government  is  confided, 
is  beyond  cavil  or  question.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  c« '  'on,  whether  some  test  shoidd  be  applied 

as  to  the  qnai  i,^  of  the  othcers  for  the  various  duties  in 

which  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  ci^il  administration  of 
India.     At  present,  beyond  an  examination  in  the  native  Ian* 
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ij  no  other  mquiry  takes  place  as  to  the  6tne88  of  the 
person  for  the  ofHce  he  is  to  filL  He  is  appointed  to  the  ju- 
^dicial  or  rcvcDue  departiiieiitj  and  has  to  learn  his  duties  in 
it  best  manner  he  can.  As  he  advances  in  rank  he  may  he 
ferred  to  another  department^  the  very  opposite  of  that 
had  before  experience  of,  and  he  has  a  new  course  of 
study  to  begin  and  perfect.  He  may  be  a  revenue  col- 
lector one  day  and  a  judge  the  next,  with  abstruse  cases 
of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law,  inheritances,  divisions 
if  property,  estates,  etc.,  before  him  for  decision  ;  or  in 
ke  otlier,  all  the  perplexing  niinutia?  of  revenue  settle- 
'meiitSy  assessments  of  lands,  rights  of  Zemindars,  etc,,  with- 
out end.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Suppose  the  collector 
of  the  London  Customs,  or  what  would  be  a  nearer  com- 
nBOmoTif  the  agent  of  any  large  landed  property,  and  the 
of  the  Queen*s  Bench,  or  any  other  court,  were  to  be 
severally  ordered  to  perform  each  other's  functions  luiassisted* 
wliat  would  be  the  residt? — how  many  errors!  how  much 
misapprehension  I  what  dire  confusion  \  Yet  these  are  not 
parallel  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  intricacy  in  Indian  matters 
b  greater. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  what  situations  a  man  of  talent 
may  not  be  called  upon  to  fill  successively.  He  may  be  a 
revenue  collector,  then  a  judicial  officer  ;  he  may  go  twck  to 
the  revenue,  then  become  a  political  agent  or  resident ;  then 
a  commiasioner,  next  a  secretary  in  any  of  the  departments. 
These  cases  arc  fiu*  from  uncommon  ;  and  is  a  man  expected 
to  be  equally  expert  in  all,  each  one  of  which  is  a  study  for 
m  life,  and  embraces  extensive  reading,  accurate  habits  of 
observation,  and  knowledge  of  character  ?  It  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  think  BO ;  and  we  can  only  be  the  more  deeply 
impressed  with  admiration  of  those,  and  there  are  many,  who 
have  been  distingidshed  in  all  they  have  undertaken.  Yet 
the  failures  must  have  been  very  numerous,  and  to  these 
may  be  attributed  much  of  the  cnide  legislation  of  India.  If 
men  were  retained  in  the  depaitmeals  in  wliich  they  be^an 
their  career,  and  certain  studies  for  each  were  detined,  their 
talents  would  be  condensed  upon  one  point,— there  would  be 
lets  indecision  and  anomaly  in  their  acts — fewer  appeals  from 
coort  to  court  in  consequence  of  erroneous  decisions,  the 
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result  of  ignorance  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law ; — fewer 
itigations  upon  mhcritances,  and  better  because  more  per- 
manent revenue  settlements.  The  people  would  have  more 
confidence  in  those  set  over  them,  and  they  would  govern 
with  more  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with  the  natives,  than 
they  do  at  present,  or  ever  have  done.  A  few,  in  critical 
periods,  have  at  once  risen  superior  to  their  fellows ;  and 
India  wiU  long  remember  the  names  of  Munro,  Elphinstouey 
Malcolm,  Metcalfe,  and  many  others,  whose  prejudices,  if 
they  ever  possessed  any,  were  early  broken  down,  and  whose 
roices  have  been  heard  in  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the 
^people. 

Dark,  however,  as  the  past  has  been,  there  is  hope  in 
the  future  ;  their  voice  is  heard  in  England,  if  not  within  the 
walls  of  Parharaent,  at  least  abroad  among  her  people.  So- 
cieties have  been  formed  which  have  the  welfare  of  India  at 
heart,  though  necessarily  they  are  led  into  many  errors,  from 
the  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  their  subject.  They  are 
aware  that  there  are  mighty  reforms  which  press  urgently 
for  completion,  but  they  know  not  where  the  main  oppression 
rests,  find  waste  tlicir  best  energies  in  mere  general  declama- 
tions against  the  government,  without  statements  of  facts,  or 
suggestions  for  the  remedy  of  existing  abuses.  Accusing  the 
government  of  India,  for  instance,  of  causing  lamine,  when 
the  very  accusation  exposes  its  au thorns  total  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  is  ridiculous ;  the  only  possible  cause  of  such  a  cala- 
mity being  a  failure  of  the  usual  quantity  of  rain  to  moisten 
the  eailh,  or  to  fill  the  tanks  where  there  happens  to  be  rice 
cultivation.  It  is  absurd,  too,  to  say  that  the  government  has 
neglected  the  canals  and  other  means  of  artificial  irrigation — 
far  from  it— these  have  been  improved  whenever  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  do  so,  and  the  navigation  of  many  rivers  assisted 
by  the  science  of  able  engineer  officers.  Roads,  too,  have 
been  made  through  some  parts ;  and  though  these  Jire  liy  nu 
means  so  extensive  as  they  might  be,  especiallv  in  Uengid, 
yet  there,  n&  well  as  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  presiden* 
cies,  much  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing  in  this  respect. 

No, — government  has  not  neglected  these  undertakings, 
because  they  are  the  direct  aids  to  the  increase  of  revenue, 
by  utiTording  greater  certainties  of  artificial  irrigation  for  the 
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higher  descriptions  of  produce  than  have  heretofore  existed, 
incrcasfing  tliereby  the  rent  of  lands  situated  near  them,  and 
affording  facilities  of  transmission  and  sale  by  the  roads  made 
between  the  great  marts  of  the  country.     It  is  not  on  these 
points,  fertile  as  they  may  be  in  themes  for  declamation,  that 
tlie  government  can  be  attacked.     The  evil  lies  deeper,  it  is 
felt  in  all  the  direct  dealings  of  the  people  with  the  govern- 
ment, in  a  great  degree  proceeding  from  want  of  s^Tnpatljy 
rith  them,  and  in  a  greater  still  from  the  inadequate  manner 
in  which  the  regulations  of  the  govemraent  are  carried  out  in 
ic  several  departments.     In  all  of  these,  the  inherent  evils 
ike  deeply  at  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people ; 
not  of  the  higher  classes  so  much,  perhaps,  for  they  are  few 
and  wealthy;  but  of  the  middle  and  lower,  who  compose  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  popidation,  and  from  whom  the 
revenue  is  derived.     In  attempting  to  establish  a  new  condi- 
tion of  society,  the  Indian  Government  appears  not  to  have 
sought  to  do  so  by  means  of  education,  but  by  fiscal  rcgula- 
ms  and  judicial  enactments  foreign  to  the  habits  and  un- 
lerstandiugs  of  the  people,  who  after  years  of  experience  of 
hem,  groan  beneath  the  vexatious  interference  and  oppression 
which  they  cause. 

The  state  of  the  police,  so  eminently  defective  in  its  consti- 
tution and  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  is  an  evil  which 
;s  frightfully  upon  the  people ;  so  far  from  its  being  a 
jneans  of  protection,  it  is  directly  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
ahown,  and  its  effect  in  the  prevention  of  crime  absolutely  no- 
iug»  This  cannot  be  remedied  by  additional  regulations, 
however  skilful,  nor  by  theories  (however  in\4ting)  upon  paper. 
Energetic  exertion  must  speedily  follow,  and  increased  means 
carry  out  even  the  present  regulations,  which,  though  arbi- 
iry  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  are  yet  not  wholly  objection- 
able. Appointments  of  magistrates,  distinct  from  collectors  or 
judges,of  superintendents  of  police,  both  native  and  European, 
lould  be  made  forthwith*  The  organization  of  the  too-long 
neglected  village  police  should  sjieedily  be  undertaken,  Tlie 
.districts  should  be  smaller,  the  forms  connected  with  the  police 
'department  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  These  and  other 
reforms,  which  are  loudly  called  for  by  the  people,  and  are  im- 
peratively necessary,  should  be  undertaken  without  delay ; 
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for  it  is  a  bitter  mockery  to  say  that  property  and  person  are 
^protected,  and  they  are  saved  from  what  we  call  the  anarchy 
and  oppression  of  nativtj  governments,  so  long  as  the  police 
atibrds  the  little  protection  and  does  the  positive  evil  that  at 
present  exists.  Upon  the  state  of  the  police  of  every  com- 
munity mncli  of  its  prosperity  and  comfort,  not  to  speak  of 
its  moral  condition,  depends ;  and  where  the  tenant  sees  the 
landlord,  especially  in  a  case  like  that  of  India^  afibrding 
him  ample  protection,  he  is  not  only  more  willing  to  bear 
the  additional  strain  of  increased  rent,  from  the  feeling  of 
perfect  seeuritj',  but  is  satisfied  that  the  money  he  contributes 
to  the  general  purposes  of  tlic  state  is  properly  applied.  But, 
when  additional  burthens  are  imposed,  and  no  corresponding 
benefit  ensues,  it  is  no  wonder  il'  they  are  felt  as  intolerable, 
and  bitterly  complained  of. 

Fervently  do  wc  hoi)e  that  the  days  are  passing  fast,  when 
bigoted  dislike  and  narrow  prejudice  against  the  natives  of 
India  shall  e^dst  to  blight  every  liberal  sentiment  in  those 
who  govern  them ;  for  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  faulty  as  it  may  have  been  in  many  particulars, 
a  new  tone  was  given  to  the  society  of  that  vast  country  more 
favourable  to  the  [>eople  than  any  of  the  previous  ones,  how- 
ever brilliant ;  and  from  that  period  India  may  trace  her  eman- 
cipation from  the  gloomy  thraldom  of  ignorance,  superstition 
and  tyranny.  We  know  that  the  same  spirit  is  fostered  by  the 
pi*e8ent  Governor-General ;  tliat  the  intentions  oi*  the  govern* 
ment  are  pure,  and  eminently  characterized  by  liberality  and 
philanthropy;  and  with  no  party  spirit  to  turn  these  good 
intentiotis  into  other  channels, — to  cause  public  good  to  be 
forgotten  in  individual  aggrandizement, — what  may  not  be 
done  to  afford  permanent  relief  and  happiness  to  those  mil- 
lions of  people  I 

Energy,  and  a  proper  determination  to  inquire  into  the  real 

ievances  of  the  people,  are  only  wanted ;  advocates  for  them 

ill  appear  more  frequently  as  their  voice  begins  to  be  heard, 

and  will  plead  tlieir  cause  as  boldly,  as  truthfully,  as  ludefati* 

ibly  as  Mr,  Shore  has  done ;  for,  by  the  character  of  the 

diticai  events  progressing  there,  India  has  at  last  awakened 

a  interest,  extending,  wc  would  fain  hope, beyond  thcMie  whose 

^tonuesuona  are  present  in  the  country,  or  the  proprietors  of 
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East  India  stock.  Able  advocates  of  the  education  of  the 
people  have  arisen  in  India^  and  are  increasing  in  influence 
and  weight,  and  this  hitherto  shamefully  neglected  question 
has  of  late  years  engaged  the  attention  of  government.  One 
of  them  now  holds  a  high  official  situation  in  England ;  and 
while  he  gives  his  talents  and  time  to  the  cause  of  her  people, 
he  should  not  forget  those  for  whom  in  a  far  distant  land  they 
were  so  eariy  and  so  beneficially  exercised ; — ^he  should  not 
be  unmindiiil  of  that  country  whose  claims  to  be  enlightened 
he  used  so  warmly  to  advocate — and  to  which,  from  his  posi- 
tion and  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  can  give  so 
much  and  such  effectual  aid. 

It  will  be  asked,  has  India  then  benefited  in  nothing  by  the 
rule  of  England  ?  have  years  of  government  of  the  most  free 
and  enlightened  people  upon  the  earth  passed  away,  and  left 
no  trace  of  their  existence  in  the  amelioration  of  the  people? 
Is  their  condition,  then,  no  better  than  it  was  under  tiieir 
despotic  native  governors  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  that  such  could  be  the  case.  It  is 
impossible  that  enlightenmenton  many  points  should  not  have 
followed  the  mere  association  with  so  many  highly-educated 
and  intelligent  persons  as  exist  in  India.  It  b  impossible  that 
the  natives,  or  those  who  know  us,  should  not  have  caught 
some  of  the  tone  of  freedom  which  we  as  a  nation  possess ; 
and  that  this  will  spread,  aided  by  education  and  the  disse- 
mination of  useful  knowledge,  no  one  will  be  found  to  deny. 
To  go  further  back :  India  was  under  the  rule  of  a  set  of 
potentates,  whose  government  could  never,  humanly  speaking, 
have  been  productive  of  any  mental  improvement  to  the 
people.  Their  growing  power  and  rivalry  would  have  plunged 
them  into  unceasing  war ;  the  systems  of  their  governments 
were  becoming  day  by  day  more  disorganized ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  India  would  have  become  ere  long  the  arena 
of  contending  parties  for  the  supremacy.  Now  that  is  gone ; 
the  people  for  the  most  part  own  one  lord  and  law,  and 
are  at  least  protected  from  the  violence  attendant  upon  wars, 
and  the  marches  of  rude  and  undisciplined  soldiery.  The 
horrible  rites  of  Suttee  and  infanticide  have  been  interdicted ; 
Thuggee  has  been  in  some  degree  suppressed ;  education  has 
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commenced,  and  though  in  its  absolute  infancy,  is  yet  exert- 
ing a  ])erceptible  inlluonce. 

But  when  we  look  at  this  suramarj^,  is  it  worthy  of  the  most 
enHghtened  rule  that  India  ever  possessed?  Could  nothing 
more  have  been  done  for  the  advancement  of  her  condition  and 
the  happiness  of  her  inhabitants  during  the  last  half  century 
of  our  possession  ?  Alas  !  how  much  more,  had  the  govern- 
ment been  actuated  by  a  liberal  spirit,  and  sought,  instead 
of  pressing  down  the  people,  by  exclusion  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  government  except  in  filling  situations  as  clerks, 
to  raise  them  by  a  generous  confidence  1  Had  it  e!u*ly  attended 
to  education,  and  spread  the  knowledge  it  possessed  among 
them,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  deep  blow  would  have 
been  struck  at  Hindooism*  Had  it  followed  the  example  of 
its  predecessors,  both  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo,  in  establish* 
ing  colleges,  everywhere  endowing  village  schools;,  and  afford- 
ing the  people  the  means  of  rising  from  their  state  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance, — we  might  have  arrogated  to  ourselves 
with  some  justice  the  proud  station  we  assume^  of  being  the 
saviours  and  regenerators  of  India.  At  present,  whatever  we 
have  done  and  are  doings  only  serves  but  slowly  to  eiiace  the 
memory  of  the  [mst;  and  the  generation  has  been  lost  in 
whom  the  seed  of  cultivation  rested,  which,  by  common  care 
and  protection,  might  by  this  time  have  Ijorne  good  fruit. 

Tlie  present  is  a  fit  time  to  consider  the  matters  we  have 
already  touched  upon  in  this  article,  and  the  others  we  pur- 
posed to  illustrate  must  stand  over  for  future  comment,  as  mc 
have  long  since  exceeded  our  allotted  space.  India  has  just 
passed  a  crisis  of  much  excitement,  which  has  not  yet  entirely 
subsided.  The  valour  of  the  British  arms^ — ^the  prompt  and 
signal  punisliment  of  those  native  princes  whose  disaffected 
spirit  could  not  be  concealed — the  vigour  and  perfect  readi- 
ness with  which  the  government  has  met  all  emergencies — has 
for  the  time  overawed  and  tranquillized  the  people,  and  re- 
stored their  confidence  in  the  ability  of  their  rulers.  Why  not 
follow  up  this  spirit  by  a  determined  exertion  to  redress  ex- 
isting abuses  ? — why  not  extend  education* — reorganize  tlie 
police, — make  further  refunns  in  the  system,  and  take  away 
the  hateful  tax  upon  the  administration  of  justice  ?    Link  the 
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people  by  some  bond  of  interest  with  the  government,  and 
^thcir  gratitude  will  surely  follow.     It  ia  idle  to  expect  the 

mtives  of  India  to  be  grateful  to  foreigners,  not  only  for  no 
benefits  done,  but  for  positive  injuries  inflicted,  and  for  a  line 
^<rf  conduct  which  daily  proves  to  them  how  meanly,  how 
jpicably  they  are  esteemed.  A  very  little  local  excitement 
anywhere,  a  year  ago,  would  have  caused  many  outbreaks 

which  might  have  extended  rapidly  throughout  the  country  ; 

tJiat  spirit  has  given  way  however,  to  better  thoughts,  and 
it  18  fervently  to  be  hoped  for  the  future,  that  in  the  conci- 
liating tenor  of  ita  enactments,  its  extended  operations  of 
education  and  benevolent  care,  and  its  improved  legislation, 
the  government  will  take  warning  by  the  past,  and  find  in 
jimilar  periods  of  excitement  instead  of  murmured  disaf- 
:tion,  that  there  exists  in  truth  a  pure  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  satisfaction.  Great  reforms  are  undoubtedly  called  for 
in  all  departments ;  and  these,  if  undertaken  in  a  good  spirit, 
will  work  their  due  effects  with  the  mass.  Even  a  spirit  of 
good  avowed  openly,  satisfies  and  consoles  till  it  is  acted 
upon,  and  among  the  people  would  be  hailed  as  a  joyful 
omen  of  eventual  regeneration.  Suppose  that  Russia,  in 
her  spirit  of  restless  intrigue,  were  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  to  proclaim  to  the  people  of  India  a  return  to  their 
own  systems  of  government  in  case  of  aid  in  her  schemes ; 
a  |icrfcct  non-interference  in  local  habits,  laws  and  usages^ 
a  system  of  plain  and  cheap  law — a  general  hght  assessment 
of  the  lands,  not  to  exceed  the  ancient  rates : — whoi  might 
not  be  the  effect  ?  That  she  has  the  power  of  disseminating 
such  promises,  is  doubtful,  but  it  would  not  be  well  to  trust 
to  this  alone ;  for  if  disseminated,  that  they  would  have  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  people,  few  w  ill  doubt.  The  best  remedy 
against  them  is  in  speedy  and  effectual  reforms,  which  the 
times  loudly  admonish  to  be  granted* 

In  conclusion,  for  the  present  we  bid  farewell  to  the  work 
from  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  draw  such  authentic 
pictures  of  existing  evils ;  and  we  wish  heartily  that  it  belonged 
to  the  library  of  every  young  man  whose  future  destination  ia 
India;  well  convinced  that  no  unprejudiced  person  could  rise 
from  its  perusal  without  having  imbibed  a  spirit  of  charity  and 
benevolence  towards  the  people  of  that  country,  which  would 
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he  his  best  guide  to  a  correct  estimate  of  their  characters 
and  qualifications;  and  that  an  impression  would  be  made  upon 
his  young  mind  which  wouhl  ensure  to  him  a  gratifying  in- 
tercourse with  them>  entered  upon,  as  it  would  be,  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  benevolence,  instead  of  the  usual 
haughtiness  and  superciliousness  of  demeanour,  added  to 
contempts  To  the  public  we  recommend  these  interesting 
volumes,  we  fear  not  generally  known,  not  only  for  their 
pleasant,  elotpient  and  convincing  style,  which  render  it  im- 
possible to  open  the  work  anywhere  without  finding  mattor 
for  amusement  and  instruction,  but  for  those  deep  considera- 
tions of  every  topic  connected  with  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  i>coplc  of  India^  with  which  it  abounds* 
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Thr  subject  of  reform  in  the  medical  institutions  of  this 
country  having  at  last  assiuned  a  more  tangible  shape  than 
heretofore,  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  statement 
of  some  facts  connected  with  it.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
present  session  of  parliament  a  number  of  ]>etitlons  have  been 
presented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Warburton  has 
promised  to  move  for  the  rc-appointmcnt  of  the  Medical 
Committee,  which  sat  in  1834*  Mr.  French,  the  member  for 
Uoscommon,  is  also  taking  an  active  part  on  the  subject ;  and 
Mr.  Hawes  has  offered  his  assistance  to  carry  through  a  bill 
to  remedy  the  grievances  complained  of.  In  the  House  of 
L#ord»,the  Duke  of  Richmond,the  Marqaiscsof  Lansdownc  luid 
Normanby,  the  Earls  of  Durham  and  Uipon,  Lord  Brougham 
and  other  noble  lords,  have  admitted  the  necessity  of  some 
legisLative  measure  on  the  subject.  We  observe  from  the 
public  pa}>crs  and  other  sourccH,  that  f)ettttons  continue  to 
l>c  pciurcd  in  fmm  all  jiarts  of  the  country,  particularly  from 
the  numcrou«i  and  iniluential  members  of  thi*  mediciil 
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cifttions  which  exist  in  England^  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the 
members  of  which  are  nearly  unanimous  in  their  views  as  to 
the  objects  to  be  n  '   ■      1, 

Aa  the  medica  itions  and  governing  bodie»  of  tlie 

three  portiona  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  different  kinds 
und  difler  even  among  themselves  in  their  forms  and  rcgula- 
'  lions  of  study,  examinations,  etc.,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point 
out  in  the  first  place  some  of  the  anomalies  and  absurdities 
which  cxiMt. 

A  graduate  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  looks  down  with 
contempt  upon  a  graduate  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow; 
but  go  to  India,  or  any  other  portion  of  our  colonial  empire, 
and  you  never  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  an  English  phy- 
i--they  are  ail  Scotch  doctors.  By  the  term  Scotch 
doctors  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  or  even  the  major- 
ity  of  those  who  possess  degrees  or  diplomas  from  Scotland 
are  natives  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
arc  led  to  believe  it  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  the  majority 

gentlemen  who  graduate  at  Edinburgh,  are  from  England, 
Ireland  and  other  parts  of  the  worlds  For  a  similar  reason, 
by  English  physician  wc  do  not  mean  natives  of  England  ex- 
clusively, but  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

With  regard  to  surgeons,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
diplomas  in  surgery  from  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
are  eqoal*  They  are  considered  so  in  the  army  and  navy  and 
all  over  our  colonics,  to  which,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  nearly 
tlircc-fourths  of  our  medical  men  find  their  way.  How  ab- 
surd, therefore,  is  it  that  the  person  qualified  to  practise  mo* 
jdlrtnc  and  surgery  on  this  side  the  Tweed  is  by  law  prevent^ 
•om  doing  so  on  the  other  side  and  vice  versd !  Every  per- 
son possessed  of  the  least  degree  of  reasoning  power  will  at 
^once  be  able  to  understand  the  necessity  to  the  nation  at  large 

haying  as  good  doctors  in  India,  Canada,  Australia  and  the 

^est  IndicJB,  as  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  that  the  grossest 
of  all  monopolies  would  be  that  of  keeping  all  the  virtuous 
and  moral  doctors  at  home  in  England,  and  sending  the  loto 
fellowM  ftbroatl  where  the  presence  and  moral  influence  of  the 
^best-educated  and  highest  principled  would  be  likely  to  be 
lost  wanted.  Strange  to  say,  the  arrogance  and  ignorance  of 
English  practitioners  in  general  till  within  the  lost  few  yearsj 
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have  been  the  cause  of  producing  a  greater  amount  of  suc- 
cessful quacks  than  ever  existed  in  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try ;  while  in  the  despised  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
called  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  name  of  quack  is  scarcely 
known.  Yet  m  England  we  have  graduates  in  medicine  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  fellows  and  licentiates  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians ;  graduates  of  the  London  University ; 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  licentiates 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company.  The  last-mentioned  company, 
which  every  person  will  be  free  to  admit  ought  to  be  the  lowest 
and  least  important,  assumes  more  power,  founded  on  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  1815,  than  all  the  others  put  toge- 
ther. It  insists  upon  the  right  to  punish  Scotch  or  Irish 
medical  men  for  practising  their  profession  in  England  and 
Wales,  while  it  has  not  the  means  of  preventing  the  chemist 
and  druggist,  or  mere  buyer  and  seller  of  medicine,  from 
practising  all  the  branches  of  the  profession. 

In  Scotland  there  are  five  Universities,  one  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  a  Faculty  of  Surgeons,  in  Glasgow.  They  have  no 
apothecaries*  company,  as  they  wisely  consider  that  n  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  should  know  all  the  branches  of  his  profession ; 
that  the  physician,  in  case  of  necessity,  ought  to  be  able  to  either 
bleed  a  patient  or  make  up  a  draught  for  liim ;  that  the  me- 
dical profession,  like  the  army  and  navy,  will  be  best  manned 
and  officered  by  obliging  every  candidate  to  go  tlirough  all 
the  lower  ranks  previous  to  his  assuming  that  of  major  or 
captain.  They  therefore  in  their  curricula  of  the  studies  re- 
quired, and  at  their  examinations,  lay  as  much  stress  upon 
proficiency  in  chemistry,  pharmacy  and  midwifery,  as  they  do 
upon  the  knowledge  requisite  for  being  able  to  prescribe  for 
apoplexy,  or  operate  for  stone  or  hernia. 

The  gi*aduatc8  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  fellows 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Dublin,  are  in  a  precisely  similar 
situation  with  those  of  England.  The  Apothecaries*  Company 
of  Ireland  is  more  like  what  it  ought  to  be  than  that  of  Eng- 
land, in  so  far  as  its  power  merely  extends  over  sellers  and 
compounders  of  medicine ;  but  strange  also  to  say,  in  its  de- 
sij-e  for  absolute  monopoly,  it  has  frequently  attempted  to  pro- 
vent  regidarly  educated  siu'geoas  and  physicians  from  ma- 
kiug  up  medicine  and  prescriptions  for  their  own  patiocit9. 
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iger  stiUj  it  appears,  that  although  all  these  bodies  pro- 
fess and  pretend  to  so  rauch  superiority  over  each  other,  the 
medical  student,  whether  he  come  forward  with  a  view  to  prac- 
tice ae  a  physician,  a  sui^con,  or  an  apothecary,  must  dissect 
in  the  same  way,  attend  lectures  at  the  same  time,  walk  tlie 
hospitals  in  the  same  manner,  read  the  same  works  upon  the 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  profession,  and  undergo 
an  equally  severe  examination  i — ^the  only  difterence  being, 
that  by  paying  thirty  or  forty  pounds  he  can  be  a  physician  j 
if  he  pays  about  twenty  pounds  he  can  be  a  surgeon,  and 
if  six  or  ten  pounds  he  can  be  an  apothecary.  From  the 
above  we  of  course  except  the  candidates  for  medical  honours 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  having  been  admitted  by  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  when  examined  before  the  Medical  Commit- 
tee, that  the  only  reason  why  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ought  to 
be  supported  was — the  superiority  of  the  moral  and  classical 
education  which  the  members  had  to  go  through.  He  also 
admitted,  that  for  such  graduates  to  be  able  to  practise  suc^ 
cessftdly  it  would  be  necessary  [after  having  received  the  de- 
ffree  of  M.D.)  for  them  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  Paris,  or  some 
university  on  the  continent,  to  learn  their  profession*.  When 
did  we  ever  hear  of  a  pure  English  physician  being  at  the  head 
of  the  medical  departments  of  the  army  or  navy  ?  Was  Sir 
Gilbert  Blaine  one  of  the  morally  educated  pupils  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  ?  Is  Sir  James  MacGrcgor  one  of  them  ?  Is 
Sir  William  Burnet  one  of  them?  Is  Dr.  Hume,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  illustrious  and  sagacious  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, one  of  them?  Is  Sir  James  Clarke  one  of  them  ?  Or 
was  their  venerable  and  adopted  Dr.  Babington  one  of  them  ? 
When  did  we  ever  hear  of  one  of  them  being  at  the  head  of 
the  medical  departments  in  Russia  ?  When  did  we  ever  hear 
of  one  of  them  being  the  most  eminent  physician  in  Con- 
Btantinople  ?  Or  w hen  did  we  ever  hear  of  one  of  them  finding 
favour  in  the  intellectual  eyes  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  ?  ^Vhen 
did  we  ever  hear  of  them  risking  their  lives  lu  wandering  over 
deserts  and  climbing  mountains,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  herb  or  medicine  that  might  be  useful  to  the  human 

*  Query.  Do  all  the  graduates  at  the  ti!>uve  places  uttiii^rgo  tlie  sime  tuorol  oAtl 
intellectual  tralii»ig,  or  do  *oiiie  of  tbem  merely  show  vhcir  fices  from  time  to 
ttmef  like  UW'fttudeiiti  before  being  cilled  to  the  bar  f 
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race,  or  exposing  ihemBelves  to  the  black  vomit  of  tlic  West 
Indies,  or  the  pla^e  spots  of  Egypt  ? 

In  France,  Prussia^  Germany  and  America,  things  are  done 
in  a  different  way.  ITie  medical  cjorporations  of  Great  Bri- 
,tain  and  Ireland  are  more  like  the  dis^cordant  cantons  of  Swit- 

rland^  than  the  consolidated  and  intellectual  systems  (so  fiir 
as  extends  to  the  medical  profession)  of  France  or  Prussia. 
America  in  her  medical  institutions  is  in  perCect  keeping  with 
the  principles  on  which  the  nation  itself  is  governed ;  emi* 
uence  is  to  be  acquired  solely  by  superior  knowledge,  talent, 
industry  and  perseverance* 

In  an  oration  delivciod  at  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
British  Medical  ^Vssociatiou,  Dr*  Granville  thus  happily  il- 
lustrated the  difierence  between  the  universities  of  Germany 
and  our  own  i— 

'•  According  to  the  moet  recent  of  the  ptibliBhed  fltatiBtieft)  cnlnilatioi^n 
there  are  not  fewer  than  1050  profesanrB  attached  to  the  present  utiJversi* 
ti«ai  of  Germany.  They  lecture  to  alwul  16,500  etudents  who  cnnnot  ma- 
triculate for  medicine  or  iurgen*  without  having  taken  either  tl  «f 
doctor  of  philosophy  or  that  of  bachelor  of  letters,  each  of  wh  >  * 
prcliniinary  studies  of  four  years  at  teaet ;  after  which  the  siudimt  is  aa 
many  years  more  removed  from  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  sur- 
gery. It  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  this  large  number  of  profesiiors,  de* 
pendent  on  the  very  necessity  of  a  varied  and  long  preiimlnary  education 
10  the  universities  of  Germany,  involves,  according  to  the  same  stati»tica] 
accounts,  au  axwoal  expenditure  of  money  of  not  Icjs  than  600^000/.  ster- 
lings which  circulatea  within  the  precincts  of  these  aniversitie* :  an  ex- 
^nditurc  which  arises  from  the  income  paid  to  the  professors  and  the 
^Inonoy  expended  by  the  pupils*  Is  this  an  evidence  of  inferiority  in  prelt* 
minary  intellectual  knowledge  on  the  part  of  foreign  universities,  aa  com* 
pared  with  those  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge?  Not  to  multiply  examples, 
and  taking  them  rather  from  the  smaller  than  the  larger  universities  in 
Germany,  at  which  medicine  is  taught,  we  find  that  in  five  of  them  atone, 
namely,  Heidelberg,  Freiberg,  Wiirtzburg,  Erlangen,  and  Marburg, 
37,950/.  stcrlittg,  which  is  equivalent  to  at  least  doable  that  sura  (o  Eng- 
land,  is  granted  by  their  respective  governmcnta  every  year  for  the  |mr- 
poae  of  instruction.  In  what  corner  of  Great  Britain  arc  there  ftvc  pubhc 
fichools  granting  degrees  in  arts  and  sciences  which  receive  frvjm  govern- 
ment the  quarter  of  that  sum  of  money  ?  or  what  proportion  of  money 
equivalent  to  the  same  sum  (75,000/.)  is  expended  by  tlie  colleges  of  ihr 
two  universities  of  Oxford  nod  Cambridge  and  from  their  own  tViods,  puf«)y 
for  tlie  preUminnry  and  medical  etlucatiou  of  students  r" 

Is  it  not  then  our  du^  to  compare  ourselveii  wilb  our 
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ncighhours,  and  if  we  find  them  right  and  ourselves  wrong 
should  wc  not  proceed  forthwith  to  remodel  our  medical  cor- 
porations and  Institutions  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
ex|>cneuce  and  common  sense  ?  Every  candid  man  will  an- 
swer in  the  atfirmative ;  and  what  is  there  to  pre\'cnt  such  a 
ileainibie  consummation  of  thii  long-agitated  question  }  We 
lell  him»  '  It  ia  nothing  but  the  self-interest  of  self-elected 
tnd  self-perpetuating  presidents  and  councils,  who  have  the 
powif  of  making  bye-kws  to  suit  their  own  puq^>08e8j  and 
who  exclude  the  great  body  of  the  profession  from  having 
any  voice  or  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  coUeges  to 
which  they  belong.'  In  an  excellent  oration  ilelivcrcd  itu^i 
year  to  the  British  Medical  Asiociation,  and  published  in  the 
Lancet  for  October  1%  163d>  it  was  truly  stated  by  Mr.  Farr"^, 
that, 

•*  More  than  l/.OOO  memhers  are  cicluded  from  all  power  in  the  medt- 
cal  corporatiooB.  They  are  deprivt'd  of  large  sums  of  money  by  idf-clec- 
lion  and  trrcflponsiblu  councils  ;  unjust  distiactioQa  ore  maiatoiucd ;  de* 
glttci,  titlesj  atid  licences  are  coDfcrrcd  upon  no  uniform  principle ;  and 
DotwiUiBtaDding  the  compatiiea  which  profess  to  repress  quackery  and 
uullccn^td  practitionera,  there  never  was  a  time  when  a  greater  number 
of  livcft  were  flacrificed  by  patent  medicines  and  ignorant  empirics." 

Again  hesays^ 

''The  medical  corporations  retain  all  the  worst  features  of  the  corrupt 
municipal  corporations  which  have  been  effectual  y  relbnned  by  govern- 
ment* The  councils  are  self-elective  and  irresponsible;  the  members  are 
taxed  by  an  admission  fee>  to  the  amount  of  perhApa  30,000(.  or  40,000/. 
n-ycar;  and  rt'gulatioua  ore  made,  which  confer  exclusive  prtvUegea, 
honours,  and  pecuniary  monopolies  upon  the  corporators  and  their 
MteUites." 

Free  and  fair  elections  and  equal  representation  would  not 
suit  the  purposes  of  such  bodies.  Elections  so  conducted 
might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  give  them  officers  less 
linrnily  attached  to  the  interests  of  monopolizing  bodies  than 
those  of  science  in  general.  Against  this  danger  they  have 
i  ■  1  the  plan  but  too  common  in  such  cases.  They  have 
I  1        a  semi-religious  cry,  only  not  libelling  the  characters  of 


*  I:  s  eeatlemoa  thai  we  are  indebted  for  the  weekly  and 

ot  hi  1 1  til  of  the  metropohs,  and  the  reoordi  of 
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those  whom  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  attack.  They 
have  practised  on  the  alarms  of  the  timid,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  weak  ;  and  having  nicknamed  their  opponents  "  Radi- 
cals and  Destructives/'  they  trust  to  the  support  of  the  large 
acquiescent  class  with  whom  these  terms  are  necessarily  un- 
popular, however  indiscriminately  applied.  That  the  public 
at  large  can  be  hoodwinked  by  such  means  we  of  cotirse  do 
not  imagine ;  but  artifices  of  this  description  have  already 
been  more  successful  than  they  ought,  with  men,  whose  lofty 
atation,  by  rendering  their  actions  more  than  commonly  im- 
portant, should  render  them  more  than  commonly  cautious 
as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  they  act. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  what  has  been  going  on 
during  the  last  few  years  about  these  matters,  and  it  is  but 
right  that  those  individuals  who  have  struggled  and  done  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  should  liave  due  acknowledgement. 

Dr.  James  Johnson,  the  eminent  physician  and  founder  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  has  at  all  times  been  a  sin- 
[<5ere  and  ardent  advocate  for  reform,  and  a  determined  enemy 
to  all  abuses,  no  matter  where  to  be  found,  in  the  medical 
profession.  Long  may  he  live  to  adorn  the  profession  by 
his  talents,  and  enlighten  the  public  by  his  writings. 

Mr.Wakley,the  editor  of  the  Lancet,  coroner  for  Middlesex^ 
and  member  of  parliament  for  the  important  borough  of  Fins- 
bury,  has  gained  himself  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority 
of  medical  men  by  his  unceasing  and  determined  hostility  to 
abuses  and  monopolies,  some  of  which  he  has  so  ably  exposed 
and  lashed,  that  their  very  supporters  are  now  ashamed  of 
their  by*gone  practices.  To  the  talented  writers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  also  of  the  London 
Medical  and  Surjiical  Journal,  great  credit  is  due  for  tiie  fair 
and  candid  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  discussed. 
The  Dublin  Medical  Press,  during  the  short  period  it  has  ex- 
isted, has  done  great  good  in  the  cause ;  and  to  Dr.  Nraun?jell, 
its  editor  and  founder,  and  its  other  able  contributors,  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  profession  are  due :  we  sincerely  hope 
that  no  diflerence  of  opinion  on  mere  matters  of  detail  will  at 
any  time  disturb  the  harmony  which  now  reigns  among  these 
gentlemen  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  organic  change. 
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the  able  and  exijerienced  Dts,  Forbes  and  ConoUf ,  has  also 
contributed  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  And 
M'herc  can  we  find  names  of  greater  respectability  either  in 
or  out  of  the  profession  ?  Tliey  at  least  cannot  be  accused  of 
fiiniftter  motives  !  Among  the  rest,  must  not  be  forgotten  the 
eminent  and  patriotic  Carmichael  of  Dublin,  who,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  the  selfish  prac- 
tices of  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  but  who  has  had  the 
rare  felicity  of  living  to  see  the  former  defendants  of  these 
abuses  come  round  to  his  opinions,  and  advocate  them  pub- 
licly witli  as  much  zeal  and  ability  as  they  had  previously  op* 
posed  them. 

Great  praise  is  also  due  to  Dr.  Webster  of  Dulwich,  the 
.indefatigable  President  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
whose  services  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  been 
unceasing. 

Mr,  Wood  of  Edinburgh,  formerly  President  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College  of  Surgeons,  has  also  Uxken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  bringing  the  conflicting  interests  of  medical  men 
in  Edinburgh  together;  but  hitherto  they  have  not  enter- 
tained such  enlarged  views  upon  the  subject  as  we  were  en- 
titled to  expect.  With  such  representatives  in  parliament  as 
Mr.  Macaulay  and  Sir  J.  Campbell,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
so  little  done  by  them. 

Aider  having  thus  stated  some  of  the  principal  facts  and 
grie\Tinces  connected  with  the  present  and  past  state  of  the 
profession,  we  now  come  to  the  most  important  and  difficult 
part  of  the  subject  (but  which  fortunately  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  and  deep  consideration  of  the  gentlemen  already 
mentioned) ;  we  mean, — ^What  is  the  remedy?  That  remedy 
must  be  a  legislative  enactment  of  so  comprehensive  a  nature, 
as  not  only  to  eradicate  but  also  to  prevent  for  the  future  aU 
those  abuses  which  have  been  shown  to  exist  at  the  present 
moment.  In  approaching  this  point,  we  iigain  avail  ourselves 
of  Mr.  Fair's  able  and  philosophic  oration. 

"  The  science  of  medicine  is  the  science  of  human  health ;  it  compriaes 

a  kttowU*Uge  of  the  structure,  hinctiona  and  history  of  the  orgaoisatioa ; 

Olid  a  knowledge  of  tlic  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject,  as  well  as  the  in- 

ttoeoceaofthc  RtmosphcfCj  the  earth,  the  food,  and  the  remedies  which 

U  have  heco  sup|>tic5d  by  nature  or  by  art.     Medical  science  averts  dinease. 
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Cdlma  BufTertng,  i>rolongfi  emtence.  M&nkiod  agree  in  con&tdcring  it  tkt 
crock*  of  life ;  In  sickness  and  anguUb  they  believe  in  iU  resources ;  and 
only  bow  the  Iicadj  satusflcd  in  death,  when  it  abandotw  hope.  The  mem- 
ibtTb  of  the  medical  profession  are  the  agents  by  which  the  principles  of 
I' medical  science  ore  applied  practically,  and  brought  home  iu  the  hour  of 
,nced,  to  individuals  and  to  famtlicd.  Now,  who  will  deny,  tlmt  so  long 
sickuea#  prevails,  and  death  threatens,  and  man  QXiata,  Uie  office  ol 
physician  must  remain  of  insurpajisable  importance  I  and  tliat  medical 
tducation,  the  examinations  to  which  candidates  are  bound  to  iubmit,  the 
medical  police,  and  the  construction  of  the  medical  institutions  of  die 
country,  should  command  the  attention  of  a  wise  national  Icgiabtare, 
which,  like  the  legislators  of  antiquity,  deems  the  physical  perfoction  of 
the  people  the  sole  basts  of  their  moral  and  intellectoal  grtatneM  y*  •  • 
•        ••••«••••#•• 

"In  history  many  national  disasters  are  recorded,  which  may  be  traced 

to  violations  of  the  taws  of  health.     Athens,  the  firet  state  of  Greece,  was 

lysed  at  the  commcaccmont  of  the  Pcloponnedtan  war  by  the  plague 

which  waa  introduced  or  aggravated  by  the  leader  of  the  people,  Pericles. 

The  plague  had  been  hovering  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 

£thiopia,  Egypt,  and  tlic  Persian  empire,  when  Sparta  and  its  allies  ap- 

[proached  Attica,     Upon  the  advice  of  Pericles,  the  ardent  Athenians,  who 

ived  in  country  houses  scattered  over  Attica,   instead  of  fighting  the 

icmy  in  tlie  open  field,  retired  within  the  walla  of  Athens,  where  they 

[were  crowded  in  ill-constructed,   iU-ventilated  dwellings,  or  lodged   in 

tcaves  or  miserable   huts.    The  plague^  as  might  have  been   foreseen, 

Mjoped  upon  the  city,  carried  off  the  flower  of  the  citizens,  and  shattered 

kcir  armies.    Athens  never  recovered  this  stroke  in  war;  her  mo«t  illas- 

trioua  chiefs  fell ;  Pericles  placed  tlie  funeral  wreath  upon  the  grave  of 

hi^  last  legitimate  son,  and  perished  o  victim  of  his  ill-judged   policy. 

ic  depopulation  of  the  cities  of  England  in  the  middle  ages,  the  direct 

[fcsult  of  their  ill-construction,  retarded  the  progress  of  civilization  in 

lis  country.     Several  military  expeditions  have  failed ;  for  instance,  tliot 

Wnlcheren  j  and  a  fourth  of  the  strength  of  our  armies  has  remained 

^difMibled  in  recent  campaigns,  through  ignorance  of  tlie  sinipic  laws  or 

)  -    A  considerable  amount  of  the  pauperism  which  |>ervadcH  thii 

j,      ,         .  may  be  traced  to  sickness,  the  result  of  a  neglect  of  mctlicu) 

police,  as  its  natural  cause.**        ••«•••• 


"  Nevertlieless  medical  art  is  but  in  ita  infimey  i  the  laws  of  vitality,  the 
principles  of  disease,  and  therapeutics,  have  been  but  imperfectly  explored- 
Phyaiology  h«H  some  of  it«  highest  problems  reserved  for  solution.  The 
ffineration  and  liistory  of  morbid  products ;  the  duration  and  fatality  of 
diseases  at  all  ages,  and  in  diifercnt  (teiiods  of  their  progress  ;  the  fpedfic 
influence  of  ternedies  and  the  relative  value  of  methods  (•  ^e 

yet  to  be  accurately  determined.     In  some  localities,  i     _  nt 

fever,  ague,  typhus,  dysentery,  ajc  goneralod.    In  one  act  ol  circumstance* 
100  placeii  wilt  suffer  50,  in  othcra  100,  in  othcn  l&O  Attockd  of  disoMC 
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onnuAlly.  The  cmuefl  of  di««ase,  theti«  are  a  highly  important  subject  of 
iquir)v  for  tlic  preveation  of  discacd  fails  within  the  provinci*  of  medicine, 
[i^eoplc  live  '20,  or  30,  or  40,  or  50  years  upon  an  average  tn  different 
U  it  not  pOBttiblc  to  citcnd  the  term  of  life  of  the  entire  popula- 
m,  nntil  tb«y  number  the  days  of  the  yeu»  of  life  di*crecd  by  nature. 
af0  gathered  like  a  shock  of  com>  riptr,  to  the  home  of  their  fathcre  / 
the  chtUU  Iha  brother*  the  wifc«  the  friend,  to  be  carried  away  in  all  the 
wtB  of  yotttb«  before  your  eyes^  for  ever*  in  the  triumphant  arma  of 
i  The  hopea  and  the  ogoniet  of  Immanity  answer.  No/'  »  •  « 
*'  Man  may,  perliap«»,  upproach  organio  perfection ;  the  body  can  never 
Attain  immortality  or  live  to  the  age  of  Mothtuolali ;  but  tJ  it  agreeable  to 
the  anulogiea  and  laws  of  nature  that  it  should  perith  so  naar  the  period  of 
orij^  f— Tliit  ofKJua  a  wide  Rold  to  the  champions  of  our  art ;  and  the 
that  they  win  wdl  be  »pottcd  neither  with  blood  nor  tears,  but  will 
In  grean  for  cver^  in  the  dew8  of  beaven.^Dut  alas!  thii  prospect  ia 
rerdoudod.  No  atsitUincit  is  aflbrdod  to  tbo  enterprising  discoverer; 
obitaclei  arc  thrown  in  the  way ;  and  the  means  of  bringing  the 
U  advantagea  of  medical  skill  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  population 
withheld, ^Yott  find  hindrancet  where  you  looked  fur  help.— I1ia  public 
lad  without  a  guide;  are  actually  mlalcd  by  iunmncrablc  licensing 
ic9  in  diiTcrcnt  parts  of  ihe  kingdom ;  or  are  ietl  at  the  mercy  of  quaeks 
«nd  pmcrihing  druggists,  by  the  laws  and  cor|>oration8  whieli  promtiad 
them  protection/' 

Without  taking  upon  oureclvcs  the  responsibility  of  re- 
i  commending  any  one  particular  plan  that  would  meet  all  the 
emergencies  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time  be  satisfactory 
to  all  the  parties  who  are  advocating  the  same  principles ;  wc 
consider  we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  substance  and 
prayer  of  vorioiia  memorials  and  petitions  which  have  been 
preacntcd  to  various  members  of  the  government  and  by 
various  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  memorial 
from  the  Council  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Ireland  to  the 
Marquis  of  Norman  by.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
tent, signed  by  U,  Carmichael,  President,  and  H.  Matm- 
Sccretary,  wc  find  the  following  s — 

*'  7'he  6rvt  and  most  essential  step  then  we  boliovo  to  bo  tho  adoption  of 
niLvms  for  securing  a  body  of  educated  and  well-ordered  men  for  the  public 
find  private  service, ^ — Until  this  be  done  no  improvement  t'«n  be  clleeted  ; 
and  wc  brg  leave  respoctfully  to  iubmii,  that  there  dooa  not  now  exist  any 
machinery  for  iia  accon))dlahRient— Wc  have  uircad)  reniinded  Your  Lord* 
shtp^  that  no  legal  delinition  of  tho  medical  eliuracter  \i  iu  lue,  and  it  will 
cease  to  bo  matter  of  surprise  that  ftueh  should  be  the  case,  when  it  is  further 
coniidcrcd  that  there  are  in  the  tlirec  Kingdoms  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
bodioi  oiaixoing  chiirUjrird  or  statutory  rights  to  Qonkr  this  eliaractar,  aad 
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iliAt  all  of  thcin  differ  from  each  other  in  their  constitutions,  all  possess  tho 
power  of  making  bye*laws  forthcirown  govcniance,— andall  impo«o  diflert'til 
teats  of  the  fitness  of  tliose  whom  they  profess  to  admit  into  the  niedicut 
]»rofea8iou.  It  is  an  additional  fact^  that  all  thene  bodies  ore  dependent  for 
their  snpport  upon  the  fees  paid  for  these  admissions,  and  llie  practieal  re- 
sultt  as  might  noturally  be  expected,  has  been  a  competition  as  to  Mrhicli 
should  draw  the  greatest  number  of  customers,  by  oHlring  their  goodi  upou 
the  lowest  terms.— Thus  instead  of  protecting  the  pubtic^  and  providing:  fur 
their  service  a  supply  of  well-educated  men,  the  actual  working  of  thoso 
corporations  has  been  to  overload  the  profession  witli  a  vast  number  of 
competitors,  without  alifording  any  security  ai  to  their  competency  for  the 
safe  exercise  of  their  calling, — 

*'  We  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest,  that  a  legislative  enacttnent 
should  be  adopted^  establishing  one  responsible  and  competent  tribunal  ijt| 
each  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  without  whose  licence  and  enroimenl  no 
should  be  legally  acknowledged  as  a  medical  man ;— that  such  licence  should 
•be  granted  in  every  case  upon  precisely  similar  exercises,  examinations  and 
fees,  to  be  specified  by  law,  and  that  it  should  confer  equal  privilcget 
throughout  the  British  dominions.  With  respect  to  the  fomiatiou  of  sucti 
a  tribunal*  we  conceive  that  there  is  a  choice  of  three  plans  i^lst.  ilio 
members  of  it  might  be  nomitiuted  and  controlled  by  the  crown  :  or  3nd« 
elected  by.,  and  made  responsibU  to^  the  prufeuion  :  or  3rd.  tltey  might  bo 
appoiuted  by  a  mixed  mode,  the  profession  returning  a  number  of  naiitet 
from  which  the  crown  might  select, — It  would  be  for  tlic  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment to  choose  one  of  these  plans. — The  cxpnditure  of  such  a  machinery 
need  not  increase  the  burthens  of  the  country,  as  it  would  be  more  than  dc<v< 
frayed  by  the  fees  for  licensing  and  registration,  care  being  taken  of  couti«  (o 
remunerate  the  members  of  the  licensing  hoard  by  salaries,  and  not  by  any 
direct  interest  in  the  number  of  persons  licensed, — Such  an  arrangement 
we  conceive  could  be  eflected  without  interfering  with  existing  medical  in-; 
stitutions,  which  it  is  not  our  desire  to  destroy ;  and  we  think  it  would  l>^ 
reasonable  and  just  to  allot  to  each,  a  portion  of  the  licence  and  rcgistraiion 
fund,  as  compensation  for  their  probable  lo«s  of  income,  and  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  their  position  as  educational  and  scientific  establishmentSt-^ 
TliiB  we  are  also  of  opinion  is  the  utmost  that  these  bodies  have  a  right  ta 
expect,  their  claims  to  support  being  grounded  solely  on  their  capability  ol 
promoting  the  public  good,  to  which  they  unquestionably  do  not  contribute 
by  their  present  indiscriminate  snte  of  medical  title?,  even  though  they  may 
honestly  and  faithfully  administer  the  money  thus  acquired.  The  udvantageit 
immediate  and  remote,  which  must  flow  from  a  simple  meaMure,  such  as 
w^c  have  suggested,  cannot  fail  to  strike  Yuur  F.ordNlup.  The  licencing  and 
registration,  by  an  autltorised  and  res)>onsibte  board,  of  oil  persons  acknovt* 
ledgcd  by  law  as  medical  practitioners,  would  cfFectually  remedy  those  cvilti 
in  the  admiuifitralion  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law,  wldch  we  have  alread 
pointed  out.  Medical  evidence  would  then  become  an  instnnntnl  of  juilice, 
and  not,  as  at  present  it  too  often  in,  a  mere  matter  of  form,  or  a  contrtvanctf 
for  shielding  the  guilty,  or,  as  in  the  coao  of  alleged  huuitics,  far  oppressing 
tlic  innocent.    Real  not  iioniiiia)  meclical  rvlief  would  be  providird  for  tiie 
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poor.    The  pnblic  would  be  cuabled  to  discriminate  between  those  qualified 

(by  td«c«»ion  and  characlcT)  to  take  charge  of  tljeir  health,  and  the  ign^ 

nuit  pretender.     The  ^ovcrninent  would  be  empowered  to  avail  itself  of  the 

liitancv  of  a  competent  medical  department,  under  its  own  protection  and 

>ntrol,  and  might  even  derive  considerable  ruvenue  from  the  surplus  re- 

npta  of  a  welUmanoged  regiitration. — Lastly,  the  profession  itself  would 

its  uncertain  and  empirical  character,  and  be  acknowledged  as  a  useful 

Mid  efficient  portion  of  the  social  system,  while  the  medical  corporations 

ring  released  from  their  present  disgraceful  traffic  in  diploma  paper,  would 

ire  leisure  to  attend  to  medical  education,  and  the  advancement  of  the 

'ioicntiric  and  social  interests  of  Line  profession/' 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edin- 
htir|rh,  held  on  the  26th  of  October  1839,  it  was  unanimously 
•solved : — 

Ist.  That  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  medical  reform  be 
forwarded,  without  delay,  to  her  Majesty^s  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department. 

2nd.  That  the  committee  be  authorised  to  forward  peti- 
tions of  a  similar  import  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the 
commencement  of  next  session. 

3rd.  That  all  parties  interested  in  this  important  matter 
be  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  College,  in  endeavouring  to 
imjiress  on  the  government  and  the  legislattirc  the  necessity  of 
some  effectual  steps  being  taken  for  remedying  the  grievances 
under  which  the  profession  at  present  labours — grievances 
which  affect  injuriously  the  interest  of  the  pubHc,  by  depriving 
them  in  particular  situations  of  the  professional  services  of 
the  best-quahfied  practitioners. 

A  very  excellent  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of 

immons  on  January  31st,  by  Mr.  French,  from  Mr.  Dermott, 
lecturer  on  anatomy.  It  was  received  with  great  attention 
liy  the  House,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  After  stating  the 
grievances  from  which  the  medical  profession  suffers,  it  con- 
cluded by  praying 

that  the  report  ttpon  the  evidence  taken  on  the  subject  of  medical  reform 

1831,  be  printed,  and  that  a  measure  of  reform  for  the  benefit  of  the 

iblic,  and  the  relief  of  the  medical  profession  from  the  grievances  under 

rbich  it  has  been  permitted  so  long  and  so  sorely  to  labour,  may  not  be 

any  longer  delayed." 

Mr.  Macaulay,  the  Secretary  at  War  and  one  of  the  Ca- 
st Ministers,  abo  presented  a  i>etition  from  the  Royal  Col- 
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lege  of  PhysiciJins  of  Edinburgh,  on  nearly  the  same  Bubject. 
A  petition  from  the  Northern  Medical  Association  concludes 
with  prajTUg 

"  that  Yoar  HiinmirftWe  Hotwe  will  adopt  micli  meamresaf  will  ooiifer  ttpoii 
the  inedrcal  iirofesaioT)  a  aouiid  and  efHcient  legal  constitution,  and  place  il 
under  n  system  of  government  baaed  upon  audi  principles  as  shftll  profit 
Hhc  interests  alike  of  its  members  nnd  the  public— enforce  uniformity  of 
education  nnd  examination  for  all  who  enter  it — prevent  illegal  practice— 
and  confer  uniformity  of  privilege  upon  practitioners  throughout  England* 
Scotland  and  Ireland". 

The  petition  of  the  British  Medical  Association  presented 
by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  hi  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Solicitor- General  in  the  House  of  Commons,  among 
other  lucid  and  well-considered  paragraphs^  concludes  as 
follows  :— 

"  Tlmt  however  wrell  the  existing  corporations  may  have  been  Ada|>tMl 
to  the  times  and  rircum&tancea  from  which  many  of  them  date  their  ori- 
gin,  they  are  utterly  Inconsistent  with  the  progress  of  science,  and  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  and  intelligence  of  the  public  in  the  present  day. 

**  Tliat  ftwn  th«  defective  constitution  of  the  licensing  lK)dlc8,  none  of 
them  have  the  power  of  conferring  the  right  to  [iractije  in  every  port  of  the 
Empire,  however  qualified  the  candidates  may  be  ^  while  there  is  no  legis- 
lative enactment  to  prevent  the  most  ignorant  pretender  and  empiric  from 
practising  all  or  any  of  the  departments  of  incdtciae  in  any  part  of  Her 
MajcBty's  dominionB. 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  Your  Petitioners,  founded  upon  reflection  and 
experience,  that  medicine  and  surgery,  now  excrcisctl  as  distinct  brandies 
of  the  profession  in  this  country,  conetituie  in  reality  but  one  science)  and 
that  therefore  the  existence  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  licensing  and  gradu- 
ating bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  differing  widely  from  each  other  in 
their  requirements  of  qualifications  from  candidates,  as  well  as  in  tlteir 
power  of  conferring  titles  and  licenses  to  practise  (a  state  of  things  un* 
known  in  any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world),  must  be  and  is  found 
to  act  injuriously  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pubhc,  and  only  serves  to  ere* 
ate  jealousica  and  dissensions  among  the  members  of  the  profession. 

•*  Tlmt  the  obvious  as  well  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  lUl  the  evils 
nHodcd  to  by  Your  Petitioners,  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  single  Rft- 
ppesentativc  Corjjoration  or  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  the  general  govcro. 
ment  of  the  profession,  and  the  admission  to  the  pnvilegti*s  of  practising  in 
the  British  domttiions  na  the  result  only  of  an  eifcctual  education  and  rt- 
nminations. 

*♦  Your  Petitioners  therefore  earnestly  implore  Your  IT  -  ---^  In  IIouk 
t6  take  this  lmi»ortant  question  into  your  most  seriouij  con  ,  and  to 

direct  that  t  Bill  may  ht  ptsMd  u  Apeedily  m  pgssiblc  ivi  tbc  contotiila* 
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tion  of  the  medical  profeaaioo  into  one  faculty,  having  full  ftower  to  rcgu- 
the  exaitilrialton  and  govemmeat  of  the  wboL«  body,  and  to  confer 
|uaJ  righlB  imd  privileges  upon  all  its  mcmt>crs/' 

The  Medical  Associations  existing  in  the  north  of  Ireland^ 
lli»go\i'  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  (separate  from  the  CoU 
Sgca  and  Schools  of  Edinburgh),  are  almost  completely  of  the 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  remedy  required.     We  thus 
ive  the  great  body  of  the  profession  in  England^  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  five  or  six  associations  in  ditfcrent 
parts  of  England ;  the  great  body  of  the  profession  in  Scot 
land,  who  have  formed  themselves  into  four  or  five  associations 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  such  as  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  etc. 
and  the  same  in  Ireland; — all  complaining  of  the  same  grie- 
ironces,  all  pointing  out  the  same  absurdities,  all  desiring  the 
ic  remedies,  and  all  petitioning  for  the  same  reilress. 
How  then  does  it  happen  that  nothing  is  done  ?     There  are 
lyarious  reasons ;  such  as  opposition  from  interested  parties,  to 
hich  we  have  alluded ;  but  still  more  the  state  of  political 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  which  it  results 
that  the  ministers  and  their  dependents  are  more  attentive 
to,  and  occupied  by  manoeuvTes  to  defeat  their  adversaries, 
tha!i  in  getting  rid  of  public  and  private  grievances  and  op- 
ions.    Yet  on  this  point,  the  Reforming  Ministry  mast 
)t  stop.     Lord  John   Russell  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
»Uow  up  his  principles  in  reforming  such  abuses  as  exist 
'h\  the  medical  corporations?  and  of  obstruction,  this  not 
being  a  party  matter,  his  supporters  cannot  throw  the  whole 
onus  on  the  House  of  Lords,  whom  they  have  been  so  willing 
in  censure  but  so  loth  to  combat.     Let  him  not  then  stand 
any  longer  in  the  way  of  a  needful  reform  in  a  rcspccLable 
and  honourable  profession,  in  forwarding  which  there  is  not 
the  least  dmigcr  of  his  favourite  views  being  affected ;  perhaps 
his  showing  some  ardotur  in  such  a  cause  might  help  to  make 
up  for  his  unpopular  doctrines  on  other  subjects-     Let  him 
not  leave  too  many  such  questions  to  be  taken  up  by  his  ex- 
pectant tucoessors,  by  which  they  would  be  able  to  make 
icmselves  popular  with  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  are  not 
in  number,  not  without  interest  in  the  community,  who 
are  scattered  over  every  county  and  borough  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  can  and  will  act  on  election  committees,  and 
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who  can  and  if  necessary  will  assist  in  the  putting  out  of  any 
member  of  parliament,  who  refuses  the  justice  which  thc^ 
demand*  If  the  present  ministry  wish  to  stand  well  with  the 
great  body  of  the  medic^  profession^  let  them  do  something, 
or  let  them  pledge  themselves  to  do  something,  which  may 
justify  their  friends  and  supporters  in  giving  them  time. 
Above  all,  let  them  not  allow  it  to  appear  as  if  indolence  of 
their  own,  or  flattery  of  interested  parties,  weighed  more  with 
them  than  the  almost  imanimous  opinion  of  those  who  arc 
best  qualified  to  judge,  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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1,  Essai  mr  les  Fablcst  hidiennes.     Par  M.-Loiskleur  Des 

LoNGCHAMPS.  Pans.  1838. 

2.  Somadevas  Mdhrchvnsammtun^,  Sanskrit  und    Deutach 

Von  Dr.  Hermann,  Brockhaus.  Leipzig.  1839. 

The  controversy  that  was  carried  on  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  between  the  advocates  of  the  castcmor  of  the  north- 
ern origin  of  European  fiction,  had  reference  especially  to  a 
particular  class  of  creations, — to  those  of  chivabnc  romance, — 
to  the  marvellous  exploits  that  were  magnified  out  of  the  tra- 
ditional achievements  which  might  possibly  have  been  wrought 
by  the  companions  in  arms  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne,  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  Vnight^  of  the  round  table,  or  Paladins 
of  France,  These  narrations,  although  they  no  doubt  derivcil 
much  of  their  martial  fierceness  from  the  songs  of  the  bards 
and  scalds,  and  much  of  their  machinery  from  the  mare 
graceful  and  inventive  fancy  of  the  Arabs,  yet  took  their  pe- 
culiar character  from  the  people  for  whom  they  were  com- 
posed, and  were  moulded  into  the  forms  in  which  they  were 
popular,  in  unison  with  the  temper  and  tone  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  written,  until  they  presented  but  few  and 
imcertain  vestiges  of  their  foreign  original. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  the  diHerent  class  of  fictions 
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W'hich^  at  a  some^vhat  later  date>  formed  an  important  acces- 
u  to  the  literature  of  Europe,  and  which  can  most  confi- 
icntly  be  traced  to  the  East,  Belief  in  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
many  of  the  fables  and  tales  of  domestic  life,  which  afforded 
instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  Middle  Ages,  has  for 
some  time  prevailed,  and  of  late  years  the  proofs  have  been 
multiplied  by  the  industry  of  Oriental  scholars.  The  evi- 
dence adduced  has  been  of  the  most  positive  description.  It 
b  not  built  on  probabilities,  upon  general  and  indefinite 
analogies^  or  on  partial  and  accidental  resemblances,  but 
upon  actual  identities.  Although  modifications  have  been 
practised,  names  altered,  scenes  changed,  circumstances  added 
or  omitted,  we  can  still  discover  the  sameness  of  the  funda- 
mental outline;  and  amidst  all  the  mystifications  of  the 
mai^querade,  lay  our  hands,  without  hesitation,  upon  the  au- 
thentic individuiU.  We  can  also,  in  many  instances,  follow  the 
ps  of  the  migration  which  the  narratives  have  undergone, 
d  determine  when  and  by  what  means  these  Asiatic  ad- 
venturers were  naturalized  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
in  which  they  ai'e  found.  The  inquiry,  however,  is  yet  in 
its  commencement,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  its  fur- 
ther prosecution  will  very  extensively  add  to  the  testimonies 
of  the  Eastern  origin  of  many  of  the  inventions,  which,  as 
Contea,  Fabliaux  and  Novelle,  constituted  the  light  reading 
of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  West  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Hindus,  observes 
t  they  are  said  to  have  boasted  of  three  inventions, — the 
me  of  chess,  the  decimal  scale,  and  the  mode  of  instructing 
by  apologues.  He  does  not  cite  his  authority,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  the  Hindus  ever  boasted  of  jxny  such  discover- 
ies. As  far  as  relates  to  teaching  by  apologues,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  national  contrivance,  de- 
vised by  them  for  their  own  use,  and  not  bon'owed  from  their 
neighbours,  yet  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  originally  confined  to  them,  or  first  communicated  by 
them  to  other  nations.  It  has  been  urged  with  some  plausi- 
bility, that  the  universal  prevalence  amongst  the  Hindus  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  was  c^dculated  to  recommend 
to  their  belief  the  notion  that  beasts  and  birds  might  reason 
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and  converse,  and  that  consequently  the  plan  of  such  dia- 
logues probably  originated  with  them  ;  but  the  notion  is  one 
that  readily  suggests  itself  to  the  imagination,  and  an  invent- 
ive fancy  was  quite  as  likely  as  a  psychological  dogma  to 
have  gifted  mute  creatures  with  intelligence,  and  supplied 
them  with  a  tongue.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that,  as  an  arti- 
cle of  poetical  and  almost  of  religious  faith,  it  was  known  tg 
the  Greeks  at  an  early  date,  for  Homer  is  authority  for  the 
speech  of  horses.  Without  athrming  the  apoory|)lial  existence 
of  i^sop^  we  cannot  doubt  that  fables,  such  as  arc  ascribed 
to  him,  were  ciurent  even  prior  to  his  supposed  date ;  and 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  fact  in  the  story  of  the  Ha\*k 
and  Nightingale  of  Hesiod.  Other  specimens  of  the  same 
class  of  compositions  are  aiforded  by  the  fable  of  the  Fox 
and  Ape  of  Archilochus,  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved 
by  Euatathius;  and  by  that  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Fox, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  same  writer,  and  is  an  established 
member  of  all  collections  of  fables,  both  m  Asia  and  in  Eu- 
rope. Roman  tradition, — it  would  once  have  been  called 
history^ — furnishes  at  least  one  well-known  instance  of  popu- 
lar instruction  by  fable,  which  Mencnius  was  not  likely  to 
have  learnt  from  the  Hindus ;  and  various  examples  of  this 
style  of  composition  are  familiarly  known  as  occurring  io 
Scripture.  Although  the  invention  was  very  probably  of 
Eastern  origin,  we  cannot  admit  that  it  was  in  any  excUisive 
degree  a  contrivance  of  the  Hindus,  or  tliat  it  was  imparted 
originally  by  them  to  other  Asiatic  nations.  If  such  a  com- 
munication ever  did  take  place,  it  must  have  occurred  at  a 
|}criod  anterior  even  to  Hindu  tmdition. 

Although,  however,  instruction  by  apologues  cannot, 
strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  originally  or  exclusively  « 
Hindu  device,  yet  the  purposes  to  which  the  Hindus  direct- 
ed it,  and  the  mode  iji  which  they  employed  it,  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  their  own.  Fable  constitutes  with  them  practseal 
ethics — the  science  of  *  Niti  *  or  Polity — the  system  of  rules 
necessaiy  for  the  good  government  of  society  in  all  matters 
not  of  a  religious  nature — the  reciprocal  duties  of  the  mem- 
Ijcrs  of  an  organized  body  cither  in  their  jirivatc  or  public 
relations :  hence  it  is  especially  intended  for  the  education 
of  princes,  md  proposes  to  instruct  them  both  in  those  ob* 
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ligations  which  are  common  to  them  and  their  subjects,  and 
those  which  arc  nppropriatc  to  their  princely  office ;  not  only 
in  regard  to  those  over  whom  they  rule,  but  in  respect  to 
other  princes,  under  the  contingencies  of  peace  or  war.  Each 
fable  is  dcBigued  to  illustrate  and  exemplify  some  reflection 
on  worldly  ■v'lcissitndcs,  or  some  precept  for  human  conduct; 
and  the  illustmtion  is  as  frequently  drawn  from  the  inter- 
wrBc  of  human  beings,  as  from  any  imaginary  adventure  of 
lihnal  existence;  and  this*  mixture  is  in  Kome  degnee  a 
pccuUarity  of  the  Hindu  plan  of  fabling  or  story-trlUng. 
Again,  these  stories  are  ijot  aggregated  promiscuously,  and 
mthout  method,  but  thej^  arc  strtuig  together  upon  some  one 
connected  thread,  and  arranged  in  the  frame-work  of  some 
-djsantjntums  narrative,  out  of  which  they  successively  spring  ; 
sort  of  machinei7  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  fabling 
Hteniture  of  Greece  or  Rome.  As  far,  therefore,  as  regards 
le  objects  for  which  the  apologues  or  stories  are  designed, 
ul  the  mode  bi  which  they  arc  brought  together,  this  branch 
of  literary  composition  may  be  considered  as  original  with 
the  Hindus;  and  it  was  the  form  of  their  fabling  that  8er\ed 
as  a  model,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  subjects  of  their  tales 
led  materials,  to  the  storytellers  of  Europe  in  the  M  id- 
le Ages. 

That  the  fables  of  Pilpay  were  of  Indian  extraction  was 
known  to  the  orientalists  of  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  They  arc  so  described  by  Assemannus,  Fabri- 
cius,  Schulicns,  and  other  scholars.  Acquaintance  with  San- 
-it  literature  had  not  then  been  attempted,  and  the  orient- 
its  alluded  to  were  therefore  unaware  that  the  Indian 
original,  in  one  of  its  fonrns  at  least,  was  still  in  existence^ 
t  ill  as  popular  in  its  native  country  as  it  had  been  for 
ftL.i-.  :  cecn  centuries  at  least.  The  translation  of  the  San- 
licrit  work,  entitled  Hitopadesa,  or  Friendly  Instruction,  by 
r.  Wilkins  and  Sir  William  Jones,  first  a<lded  this  fact  to 
►e  history  of  Pilpuy's  fables,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
publication  of  the  text  at  Serampore,  in  1 804,  with  an  inter- 
.c-  '  '  ■■■(•  by  Mr.  C"l  '  I      V<\  in  which  its  relations  to 

'it  i<l  European  n  ri^  are  circumstantially  par- 

ticular]/.n  I      The  text  has  been  twice  reprinted;  in  London 
in  181U,  and  at  Bonn  m  1829,    The  history  has  been  further 
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investigated,  and  a  verj'  ample  and  interesting  detail  of  the 
different  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Indian  original  is 
prefixed  to  the  late  Sylvestre  de  Sacy^s  excellent  edition  of 
its  Arabic  version,  the  Calila  et  Dimna,  ou  Fables  dc  Bidpai, 
published  at  Paris  in  1816.  The  subject  has  been  resumed 
in  the  Essais  sur  les  Fables  Indiennes  of  the  late  M.  Loiseletn* 
des  Longchamps ;  and  all  that  is  known  respecting  it  has  been 
collected  by  him  with  most  commendable  industry,  extent  af 
erudition  and  accuracy  of  research.  His  premature  death 
has  deprived  not  only  this  department,  but  other  brancfies  of 
Sanscrit  literaturcj  of  a  zealous  and  talented  scholar. 

The  Hitopadesa,  although  in  much  of  its  contents  the 
same  as  the  prototype  of  Pilpay's  fables^  is  not  in  all  respects 
the  original.  It  is  avowedly  a  compilation,  and  the  compiler 
in  the  introductory  lines  specifies  his  having  collected  hia 
materials  from  the  Pancha  Tanti-a  and  other  books.  He 
therefore  apprises  us  of  at  least  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
original,  if  not  of  the  title  of  the  original.  In  all  works  of 
this  nature,  however, — in  all  miscellaneous  collections  of 
stories,  interspersed  with  passages  which  are  in  most  instances^ 
and  may  be  possibly  in  all,  citations  from  other  works,  great 
liberties  have  always  been  taken,  both  in  the  East  aiul  West, 
by  transcribers  and  translators,  with  regard  to  the  contents 
of  the  original  compilation,  llie  outline  has  usually  been 
preserved,  the  most  striking  stories  have  been  repeated,  and  in 
general  a  similar  succession  has  been  followed ;  but  new  stories 
have  been  inserted,  old  ones  omitted  or  remodelled^  and  the  in- 
tcr\'ening  remarks  and  precepts  diversified  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
produce  infinite  variety  in  the  copies  of  a  work  nominally  the 
same,  and  to  render  it  a  matter  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty 
to  detenninc  the  priority  of  any  particular  version,  in  composi- 
tion or  in  date.  It  would  be  rash,  therefore,  to  affirm  of  the 
Pancha  Tantra  that  it  is  the  very  work  that  was  translated  by 
order  of  Noushir^an,  the  king  of  Persia,  into  Pehlevi  in  the 
sixth  century,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  of 
liigh  antiquity,  even  as  now  current.  An  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents has  been  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  and  from  various  consi- 
derations there  specified,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  still  met  witbj  it  ib  an  aacient 
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WDrk.     In  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters  it  conforms  with 
Jthe  Arabic  Calila  and  Dimna  more  exactly  than  the  Ilito- 

Icsa ;  and  this  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  its  ajiproach- 
ing  more  nearly  to  the  assigned  date  of  the  original,  as  the 
.nibic  translation  is  itself  a  work  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
'correspondence^  however,  is  not  complete ;  and  as  far  as  any 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  its  greater  or  less  exactness, 
-there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  show,  that  wc  have  in  the  Sanscrit  language  another  form 
of  pjirt  of  Pilpay's  fables,  which  claims  precedence  even  of 
the  Pancha  Tautra, 

A  version  of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  as  current  in  the  South 
of  India,  has  been  published  in  French  by  the  Abbe  Du- 
i\»,  but  not  entire.     He  has  given  only  a  selection  of  the 
lories,  taken  from  three  different  copies,  written  one  in  Ca- 
nard, one  in  Telugu,  and  one  in  Tamil.     It  may  be  doubted 
if  his  principle  of  selection  is  the  most  judicious  that  could 
have  been  adopted.     "  Nous  avons  tire  de  cct  ouvrage  tons 
"  les  apologues  cpii  peuvent  interesser  un  lecteur  Europeen,  et 
**  nous  avons  omis  plusieurs  autrea,  dont  le  sens  et  la  morale 
**  ne  pouvaient  etre  entendus  que  par  le  tres  petit  nombre  de 
"  pcmonnes  versees  dans  les  usages  et  les  coutumes  indiennes 
**  auxquelles  ces  fables  font  allusion."     This  is  in  fact  to  omit 
all  that  is  most  characteristic.     Enough,  however,  is  given  to 
show  that  the  vernacular  representatives  of  the  Pancha  Tantra 
in  the  Peninsula  correspond  in  plan,  and  in  most  of  their 
many  details,  with  the  Sanscrit  original.   Some  of  the  stories 
are  additions:    they  are  classed,  like  the  original,  in  five 
books,  whence  the  name  of  the  work,  Pancha  Tantra,  meaning 
'The  Five  Chapters;'   not,  as  M.  Dubois  explains  it,  ^Les 
Cinq  Ruses/ 

The  earliest  date  at  which  we  have  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  collection  of  fables  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  Noushirvau,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  531  to  a.d,  5^9, 
having  heard  of  the  work,  sent  his  physician  Barzuya  to 
India  on  purpose  to  procure  it.  He  brought  it  back,  and  by 
the  king's  command  translated  it  into  Pelilevi,  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Book  of  Kalila  and  Dimna,  from  the  names 
of  the  two  Jackals,  who  are  iuterlocutors  in  the  first  book 
of  the  collection.    The  fact  of  the  ti-anslation  of  an  Indian 
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collection  of  fables  into  the  language  of  Persia,  at  the  period 
spoken  of,  rests  upon  the  authority  of  a  number  of  Moham- 
medan writers^somc  of  whom  were  so  near  to  tjje  time  at  which 
the  occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  that  they  cannot 
be  very  far  wrong  in  their  chronology.  The  story  is  told  by 
FirdusL  in  the  Shah  Nama^  and  by  Masudi  in  his  history 
called  the  *■  Golden  Meadows/  who  both  ^vrote  in  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era  5  and  a  similar  account  is  given  in  the  pre- 
{ace  of  the  Arabic  translation,  which  was  made  in  the  eighth. 
M.  De  Sacy,  therefore,  is  fully  justihed  in  asserting,  ^*  e'il  est 
**  an  fait  que  la  critique  la  plus  rigoureuse  ne  puisse  conteater 
**  ce  seroit  assuremcnt  cclui-la,  quand  meme  on  n'auroit  k 
"fairc  valoii'  en  sa  favcur  que  cette  imposante  reunion  dc 
"  temoignagea."  (Calila  el  Dimna,  Mtmaire  Hutorufucy  2.) 
A  diificulty  that  has  sometimes  puzzled  even  those  who 
feel  little  doubt  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Kalila  and  Dimna, 
or  of  Pilpay's  fables,  is  the  name  of  the  author,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mohammedan  writers,  was  Bidpai,  of  which  Pil- 
pay  is  the  Europetui  corruption.  In  the  Saubcrit  works,  the 
Pancha  Tantra  and  Hitopadesa,  the  author  is  not  named. 
The  stories  are  ascribed  to  a  Braliman  denominated  Vishnu 
Sarman^  who  repeats  them  for  the  instruction  of  the  aonB  of 
the  king ;  but  this  is  merely  a  part  of  the  machinery,  a  dra^ 
matic  impersonation.  No  satisfactory  Indian  original  baa 
been  conjectured  for  the  term  Bitlpai,  As  Sir  WiUiani  Jonea 
observes,  Bid-pai  in  Persian  means  willow-footed,  which  lA 
mere  nonsense  if  apphcablc  to  a  man ;  and  Pil-jmi  elephant- 
footed,  which  is  not  much  better.  He  is  disposed,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  author  of  the  Anwari  Soheili,  to  resolve  it 
into  Baidya-priya,  said  by  that  writer,  and  by  Abulfazl^  to 
denote  ^  friendly  physician/  The  character  of  ^  physician ' 
attributed  to  the  first  translator  of  the  w  ork  Barzurya,  is  in 
favour  of  some  such  etymology,  and  possibly  the  original 
term  was  merely  the  Sanscrit  word  Vaidya  or  Baidya,  phy- 
sician, or  with  the  additional  final  vowel,  which  in  Persian 
converts  a  definite  into  ati  indefinite  noun,  Baid3rn-i,  o  pby* 
sician.  It  is  easy  to  tmderstand  how  this  became  Baidptti, 
for  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  cousniutnt^  is  in  the 
dot«  underneatli  them,  a  ^  having  two  dots,  and  a  p  three  s 
the  accidental  addition  of  a  third  dot  would  therefore  at  once 
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chanp^ed  Baidyai  into  Baidpai,  and  the  mistake  of  a 
ropyist  will  have  been  the  source  of  the  peqjlexity.  Accord- 
ing to  M,  Dc  Sacy,  the  original  Arabic  reads  the  name  Baid* 
aba,  %rhich  he  conjeot\ires  may  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Vidvan  or  BidbAn,  a  learaed  man.  The  common  attribution 
of  the  character  of  physician  to  Bidpai  is  however  in  favour 
of  Vaidya, 

The  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Persia  in  tJie  seventh  century 
H*a«  the  era  of  the  destruction  of  the  literature  as  well  as  of 
the  religion  and  independence  of  the  country.  That  the  Per- 
sians had  a  literature  is  undeniable,  as  it  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  by  the  earliest  Mohammedan  writers ;  and  besides  the  re- 
puted version  of  the  Paucha  Tantra  into  Pehlevi,  both  Tabari 
and  Firdu^i  uHirra  that  they  derived  their  accounts,  historical 
and  poetical,  of  the  kings  of  Persia  from  Pehle\i  (that  is,  from 
Persian)  records.  The  total  disappearance  of  the  national 
cotnpositions  and  popular  literature  of  Persia  prior  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan invasion  m  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one 
not  easily  to  be  explained ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  it  in 
this  place  as  the  occasion  of  a  very  inconvenient  chasm  in  the 
history  of  fiction.  It  is  now  impossible  to  determine  how  far 
the  literature  of  the  Persians  was  the  fountain  of  that  fabling 
which  the  Arabs  transmitted,  or  how  far  it  was  itself  merely 
the  channel  by  which  a  stream,  originally  springing  up  in  In- 
dia, was  conveyed  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  by  them  to  the 
people  of  the  farther  west.  The  tradition  that  an  envoy  was 
sent  to  India  to  procure  a  collection  of  fables,  intimates,  how- 
ever, that  the  Persians  w  ere  rather  the  importers  than  the 
fabricators  of  such  wares.  The  destruction,  although  rapidj 
was  not  immediate,  and  at  any  rate  the  Book  of  Kabla  and 
Dimna  was  spared  for  a  season.  About  a  century  after  the 
subjugation  of  Persia  it  was  translated  from  Pehlevi  into 
Ar^ic  by  a  native  Persian,  a  convert  to  Mohammedanism, 
Alidallah  Ibn  Mokaflli,  in  the  reign  of  Al  Mansur,the  second 
khalif  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  7^-*  to 
jLsn,  7  J 5,  the  first  khalif,  according  to  Masudi,  who  ordered 
titinshitions  of  Persian  and  Greek  works  into  Arabic  to  be 
made ;  amongst  these  was  the  *  Calila  et  Dimna,'  The  Peh- 
levi t«xt  then  shored  the  fete  of  the  other  writings  in  the  same 
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language.    The  Arabic  version  still  exists^  and  is  the  work 
which  M.  De  Sacy  published. 

The  Arabic  prose  translation  of  Ibn  Mokaffa  was  put  into 
verse  at  the  end  of  the  same  century,  under  the  [)atronage  o: 
Yahya,  sonof  JafHrtheBarmekide;  and  another  metrical  ver- 
sion was  subsequently  composed.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was' 
translated  into  modern  Persian  verse  by  Rtideki,  a  celebrated 
poet  at  the  court  of  Nasr,  one  of  the  Samani  princes  j  and  ia 
the  twelfth  century,  or  a.d.  1121,  a  Persian  prose  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Abdul  Mali  Nnsr-ullah,  who  wrote  under 
the  patronage  of  one  of  the  last  kings  of  Ghizni,  Behram  Shah* 
This  work  is  still  extant,  and  a  detailed  accoiuit  of  it  is  given  by 
M.  De  Sacy  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  N^otices  et  Extraits  det 
Manuscritit.  It  has  been  eclipsed,  however,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Mohammedans^  by  a  more  modern  version  of  the  Ka- 
lila  and  Dimna,  composed  about  a.d.  1494  by  Hosein  Bin  Ali, 
sumamed  Al  Wacz,  who  was  patronized  by  Amir  Sheikh 
Ahmed,  sumamed  Sohail,  a  chieftain  commanding  under 
Hosein  Mirza,  one  of  the  last  princes  of  the  family  of  Timur, 
who  held  his  court  at  Herat.  In  honour  of  his  patron,  Al 
Waez  changed  the  name  of  his  work  to  that  of  Anwari  Soheili, 
under  which  it  is  well  known,  and  is  descnxdly  popular.  It 
has  been  printed  repeatedly  in  India,  and  portions  of  it  have 
been  occasionally  translated.  Much  of  the  work  very  faith- 
fully translates  both  the  talcs  and  the  moral  precepts  and  re- 
marks of  the  Sanscrit  original ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  au- 
thor must  have  had  the  original  Sanscrit  under  his  eye,  for  the 
moral  and  practical  observations  of  the  Hitopadesa  reappear 
in  the  Anwari  Soheili,  much  more  literally  rendered  than  in  the 
Arabic  version  of  Ibn  MokatFa.  The  translator  has,  however, 
reset  the  whole  in  a  frame  of  his  own  devising,  and  has  made 
many  ndditions  to  the  naiTatives  from  the  general  mass  of 
Mohammedan  and  Hindu  fiction,  which,  at  the  time  and  io 
the  country  in  which  he  wrote,  and  under  the  political  rela- 
tions that  had  then  long  subsisted  between  Kliorasan  and  In- 
dia, had  no  doubt  become  intimately,  and  in  many  cases  tin- 
distinguishably  intermixed. 

At  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  composition  of  the  An- 
wari Soheili  in  the  East,  the  Kalila  and  Dimua  had  performed 
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the  first  stage  of  its  journey  westward.  It  was  translated 
fom  Arabic  into  Greek  by  Simeon  Seth,  towards  the  end  of 

ir  eleventh  century.  Syriac  and  Hebrew  versions  were 
made  probably  about  the  same  date,  and  from  other  copies  of 
Hi  i  inal^  as  they  offer  discrepancies,  which,  although  of 
111  laent,  show  that  different  raauuscripts  must  have  been 

employed.     From  the  Hebrew  translation,  John  of  Capua,  a 

inverted  Jew,  executedj  some  time  between  12f^2  and  1278, 

version  into  Latin;  it  was  printed  in  1480,  under  the  title 
of  Dircctorimn  humane  vite^  alias  Parabole  antiquorum  »Qpi- 
enium.  This  translation^  as  M.  De  Sacy  remarks,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Kalila  and  Dimna,  as 
it  is  the  source  from  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  transla- 
tions and  imitations  in  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  French,  and 
perhaps  other  languages,  are  derived,  and  is  probably  the 
channel  by  which  the  narratives  and  apologues  originating 
with  the  Kalila  and  Dimna  have  passed  into  those  collections 
of  tales  which  became  popular  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  in  Europe.  An  interesting  specification  of  the  differ- 
ent European  versions,  up  to  the  latest  date,  is  given  by 
M.  Des  Louf^champs. 

In  his  resume  of  the  contents  of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  which  he 
has  taken  from  the  analysis  of  that  work  in  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society's  Transactions,  M.  Des  Longchamps  has  repeated, 

ith  several  interesting  adchtions,  the  identifications  there  in- 
Imatcd  between  the  Hindu  stories  and  their  European  reite- 
rations. For  these,  however,  wc  must  be  content  to  refer  to 
his  pages,  and  must  pass  to  what  constitutes  a  greater  novelty 
in  his  dissertation,  his  account  of  *  Le  Livre  de  Sendabad,* 

The  Book  of  Sendcbad,  according  to  M,  Des  Longchamps, 
is  an  oriental  romance,  of  which  translations  or  imitations 
exist  in  various  European  and  Asiatic  languages.  Of  these 
he  specifies  three  as  likely  to  be  in  an  especial  degree  derived 
from  the  original.  The  Arabic  story  of  a  king,  his  son,  his 
tiivuurite,  and  seven  vizirs ;  the  Hebrew  romance  of  the  Para- 
bles of  Sendcbar,  and  the  Greek  romance  of  Syntipas ;  and 
from  one  of  the  two  last,  but  more  particuliyly  from  the  He- 
hriw,  M,  Des  Longchamps  derives  the  History  of  the  Seven 
Sages  of  Rome,  Historia  Septem  Sapientum  Homai,  wliich  was 
composed  by  Dam  Jehans,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Haute 
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Selve,  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  en- 
joyed extensive  popularity  in  Europe  for  three  centuries  after- 
wards. In  confirmation  of  his  iiew  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
in  a  MS.  of  the  Parables  of  Sendebar,  which  exists  in  the 
British  Museum,  it  is  repeatedly  asserted  in  anonymous  Latin 
notes,  that  the  work  was  translated  out  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage into  Persian  and  iVrabic,  and  from  one  of  them  into 
Hebrew.  Sendebar  is  also  described  as  a  chief  of  Indian 
Brahmans,  and  Hiebar,  the  king,  as  a  king  of  India. — EUiSf 
Metrical  Romances,  voL  iii. 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  scheme  of  these  different  works 
is  the  same.  In  each,  a  young  prince  is  falsely  accused  by  the 
Mife  of  the  king  to  his  father,  who  determines  thereupon  to 
put  him  to  death.  The  king,  however,  has  seven  ministers, 
and  each  of  them  in  succession  undertakes  to  defend  the 
prince  against  the  uufounded  accusations  of  the  queen.  The 
ch!U"ge  and  defence  arc  both  supported  by  a  variety  of  stories^ 
related  alternately  by  the  queen  and  one  of  the  seven  mini* 
sters  or  sages ;  and  in  the  end  the  innocence  of  the  prince  is 
established.  The  stories  vary  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in 
the  several  compilations,  but  many  of  them  agree,  and  ore 
traceable  to  Indian  som-ces.  Many  of  them  differ ;  but  the 
identity  of  the  general  plan  cannot  be  an  accidental  occur- 
rence, and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  place  beyond  reasonable 
disbelief  the  existence  of  some  common  original.  That  the 
native  countr)^  of  that  original  was  India,  ap{)cars,  from  the 
circumstances  above  referred  to,  to  have  been  matter  of  tra- 
dition ;  and  that  the  tradition  was  not  unfounded  Uiere  u 
further  evidence  to  substantiate. 

The  Arabic  writer  Miisudi  has  already  been  adverted  to 
as  evidence  for  the  history  of  the  Kalila  and  Dimna ;  he  it 
likewise  available  for  that  of  the  work  in  ipicstion.  In  his 
Golden  Meadows  (Munij-al-zcheb),  in  the  chapter  on  the  an- 
cient kings  of  India,  he  speaks  of  an  Indian  philoso[>hcr 
named  Sendebad,  who  was  cotcmporary  with  king  Kuru,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  *  The  story  of  the  teiren 
viiirs,  the  tutor,  the  young  man,  and  the  wife  of  the  king.* 
"  This  is  the  work,**  he  adds,  **  which  is  called  the  Book  of 
Scndebad/'  Masudi  died  a.d.  95f>,  It  is  clear  from  hm 
description,  brief  as  it  is,  that  the  main  subject  of  the  Book 
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idebad  was  Uie  same  as  that  of  the  Parables  of  Sende- 
rs in  which  the  name  dso  is  preserved,  and  with  the  Hisio^ 
ia  Septem  SapierUum,  where  it  is  omitted,  'i'he  Book  of 
Scndcbad,  according  to  a  more  modern  Persian  ^mter,  the 
:i  '  of  the  *  Majmu  al  Tawarikb,'  as  quoted  by  M, 
i  /  J  was  written  in  Persia  under  the  Arsacidan  kings, 
and  his  account  is  confirmed  by  an  Arabic  historian^  Hamzit 
I  r  'i  I;  but  they  probably  allude  to  a  different  work,  the 
,%  J  res  of  Sindbiid,  which,  although  known  to  us  as  part 

of  the  Thousand  and  One  Niglits,  does  not  properly  consti- 
tute a  member  of  that  collection.  However  this  may  be,  the 
•testimony  of  Masudi  is  quite  sufficient  for  tlie  determination 
of  the  Indian  origin  of  this  Book  of  Sendebad,  in  which  wc 
^btve  no  fabulous  voyages  or  adventures,  but  a  series  of  amu- 
iing  illustrations  of  domestic  manners,  tending  mostly  to  a 
calumnious  depreciation  of  the  female  character. 

The  analysis  which  M.  Des  Longchamps  offers  of  the  Greek 
romance  of  Syntipas,  compared  with  the  Parables  of  Scndebar 
the  romance  of  the  Seven  Vizirs^  affords  several  instances 
of  narratives  i'amiliar  to  Indian  fiction.  One  of  the  stories  of 
the  first  sage^  related  in  Syntipas  and  the  Parables  of  Sende- 
bar,  the  trick  practised  upon  the  parrot  by  the  vrife,  that  its 
information  of  her  misdeeds  may  not  be  credited  by  her  hus- 
band>  and  Nvhich  is  repeated  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Seven 
Vixirs,  the  Direciorium  humane  vite,  Discorsi  degli  Animali, 
Giorni  qf  Sansomno,  ia  of  Indian  currency,  and  no  doulit  In- 
dian origin.  The  story  of  the  woman,  her  two  lovers,  and  her 
kuiiband,  occurs  in  the  Hit<>padesa,  One  of  the  two  stories 
•of  the  third  philosopher  relates  the  adventures  of  a  woman 
who  goes  to  market  to  buy  '  rice.'  The  two  stories  of  the 
'fourtli  philosopher  are  both  IndiaJi ;  one  is  that  of  the  prince 
and  merchant's  wife  of  the  Hitopadesa ;  the  other  is  found  in 
a  work  to  which  we  shfdl  have  occasion  to  recur,  the  Katha 
,8arit  Sagara.  llic  fifth  sage  relates  the  remarkably  popular 
fttory  of  the  man  who  inconsiderately  slew  his  dog,  thinking 
that  he  had  killed  his  infant,  when  in  truth  the  animal  had 
^        '    '  '  '  !  .y  destroying  a  serjicnt  which  had  approached 

i  I      '  st^ir}-^  is  found  in  the  Katha  Sarit  S^gara, 

in  the  Pancha  Tantra,  and  in  the  Hitopadesa,  and  there  is  in 
all  of  them  a  fitness  in  the  incidents  which  is  wanting  in  the 
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version  of  the  tale  in  Syntipas,  the  Parables  of  Sendebar,  and 
the  History  of  the  Seven  Sages,  in  all  which  also  it  occu 
The  venomous  snake  is  more  suitiible  to  India  than  to  an 
European  country ;  but  there  is  a  still  more  truly  national  ci 
cumstance  in  the  description  of  the  faithfid  animal  by  whic 
the  snake  is  killed,  as  a  *  mungoose/  the  fierce  hostility  o] 
which  creature  to  snakes,  and  its  singular  power  of  killing  thcni| 
arc  in  India  so  well  known  as  to  have  become  proverbial,  jtn 
are  verifiable  by  daily  obaenation.     It  is  doubtful  if  a  do, 
has  cither  any  instinctive  enmity  to  snakes,  or  any  character 
istic  dexterity  in  destroying  them.     There  is  much  more  p 
priety  in  the  beautiful  Welsh  tradition  of  Beth  Gclert,  where 
the  akin  intruder,  who  is  killed  by  Lcwellyn's  gallant  hound, 
is  a  wolf  J  but  this  is  evidently  an  improvement  upon  the  uri 
ginal  narrative.     Several  other  tales  are  related  in  the  sto; 
of  Syntipas,  which  are  indisputably  of  Indian  origin,  althoug 
modified  in  their  details. 

The  analysis  of  the  Historia  Sept  em  Sapientum  shows  th 
the  monk  of  Haut£  Selve  departed  very  widely  from  what- 
ever form  of  the  priginaJ  may  have  served  him  for  a  model 
and  although  he  has  adopted  the  plan,  be  lias  changed  tbi 
persons,  and  either  invented  his  fables,  or  borrowed  them 
from  other  sources.     The  work  is  well  known  by  the  account 
given  of  it  under  its  EngU&h  form  of  the  Seven  Wise  Ma- 
sters, by  Ellis,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  alludi 
to    it  more   particularly.     Those    of  its    stories  which 
most  unequivocally  Indian,  are  that  of  the  prince  and  me 
chant's  wife ;  the  dog,  child,  and  snake ;  and  the  pie  (or 
the  origiJial.  the  parrot,)  killed  by  its  master  for  giving  fa 
witness^  as  he  supposed,  against  his  wife*     The  story  of  the 
monkey  and  wild  boar  is  found,  with  some  variations,  in  th 
Indian  tales  translated  by  Galland  and  Cardonne.     An  incl 
dent  similiu*  to  that  of  the  device  adopted  by  Octavian  to  di 
cover  the  friends  of  a  dead  body  found  in  the  royal  trcasu 
and  suspended  upon  a  gibbet,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  oui 
who  the  person  was,  occurs  in  the  Katlui  Sarit  Sagara,     Th 
story  of  the  three  coqises  is  evidently  of  the  same  origin 
that  of  the  hunchback  in  the  Arabian  Nights  ;  and  uothiiig  ca: 
be  more  common  in  the  fiction  of  the  Hindus  than  the  mu' 
tual  love  of  two  young  persons  utterly  unknown  to  each  othe! 
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broug^ht  about  by  their  mutual  dreams^  a«  instance  of  whicli 
orrnrs  in  the  seventh  and  last  story  related  by  the  queen. 
Ai though,  therefore^  the  Seven  Wise  Masters,  or  the  Histar'm 
Seplrm  SapiefUum^  la  undeniably  indebted  to  other  quarters 
for  ihc  bulk  of  its  materials,  yet  some  of  them,  as  well  as  its 
general  design,  are  as  undeniably  of  Asiatic  and  Hindu  in- 
vention. 

Besides  the  migration  westwards  of  these  two  works,  the 
Fai>les  of  Pilpay  and  the  Parables  of  Sendebar,  in  their  gene- 
ral outline^  as  well  as  their  component  figments,  no  reasonable 
ibt  can  be  entertained  that  vai'ious  njuratives  of  Indian 

Igin  found  their  way  individually  and  unconncctedly  to 
Europe.  By  what  particular  vehicles  their  transport  waa 
effected  it  is  now  unprofitable  to  inquire;  but  the  intercourse 
with  the  East  through  commerce,  literature,  religion  and  war, 
was  much  more  intimate  and  frequent  from  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  down  to  the  fifteenth  century  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  the  latter  date,  even  than  it  is  in  the  present  day, 

>twithstanding  the  existence  of  the  Briti;^  empire  in  India. 

le  greater  proximity  of  Asia  Minor  to  tbJ  countries  of  the 
South  of  Europe  was  one  especial  cause  of  the  more  intimate 
intercourse  that  subsisted  between  them ;  and  the  greater  pa- 
rity of  civilization,  in  which  indeed  the  Asiatics  had  rather 
the  advantage,  was  another.  The  political  relations  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire  necessarily  pre- 
sen'ed  the  pro\'ioces  of  either  in  a  communication  with  each 
other,  which  could  not  speedily  be  forgotten ;  and  although 
internipted  by  the  first  violences  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, it  was  readily  renewed  when  the  storm  had  passed,  imd 
the  first  khalifs  of  the  house  of  Abbas  encouraged  the  resort 
of  merchants  and  scholars,  both  from  the  East  and  the  West,  to 
Bagdad.  Upon  their  decline  followed  the  Crusades,  and  the 
interest  which  they  attracted  to  the  scene  of  their  achieve- 
ments, and  the  numbers  that,  either  as  soldiers  or  pilgrims  or 
traders,  were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro,  continued  to  pre- 
serve that  interest  from  decay,  and  were  no  doubt  actively  con- 
cerned in  importing  and  disseminating  the  lighter  oriental 
fictions  of  domestic  life,  as  weU  as  tales  of  chivahy  and  ro- 
mance. 

From  the  period  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
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Khalifat,  Europe  received  whatever  literary  articlea  were  ii 
ported  from  the  East  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabi 
This  did  not  imply  that  they  were  of  Arab  manufacture  exclu- 
sively.   The  subjugation  of  Persia  placed  at  the  disposal 
the  Arabs  whatever  treasures  they  chose  to  spare  from  th< 
destruction  to  which  the  mass  was  condemned;  and  it  is  upon^ 
record  of  the  most  indisputable  authenticity,  that  the  first 
Abbaside  khalifs  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centimes,  from  A 
Mansur  to  Al  Mamun,  patronised  in  an  especial  manner  na< 
tivcs  of  India;   and  that  Hindus  of  eminence  in  varioui 
branches  of  Hteratiux2  and  science  flourished  at  their  courts*^ 
[Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  voL  v*) 

This,  according  to  the  same  record,  was  the  season  at  whici 
the  fictions  of  the  Hindus  were  naturalized  amongst  the  Mi 
hammedans.      It  has  even  been  asserted  that  the  Arabiai 
Nights'  Entertainments  had  an  Indian  origin  ;  and  there 
be  no  doubt,  that  although  in  their  actual  form  the  collection^ 
has  received  contributions  from  other  and  comparatively  mo- ■ 
dern  sources,  yet  there  existed  at  Bagdad  a  work  upon  n  si- 
milar plan  prior  to  the  golden  age  of  Arabic  hterature,  an( 
which  sensed  as  the  foundation  of  the  Thousand  and  On( 
Nights.  For  this  Masudi  again  is  irrefragable  authority.   The 
passage  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  the  celebrated  orientalistj 
Von  Hammer,  now  Baron  Purgstall,  in  the  preface  to  hi< 
translation  of  some  unedited  portions  of  the  lliousand  and^ 
One  Nights,  or  rather  in  the  German  translation  of  Von  Ham* 
mcr's  French  version  by  Professor  Zinserling,     The  Frcncl 
translation,  at\er  passing  through  some  adventures  almost 
wonderful  as  the  original  tales,  was  lost,  on  its  transmissioi 
to  England.    As  the  passage  did  not  occur  in  all  the  MSS. 
of  Masudi,  Von  Hammer  subsequently  published  the  orijo^nai 
Andjic  with  a  trauHlation  iu  the  Joumul  Asiaiique  {vol,  x.  p, 
253) :  the  translation  runs  thus : — 


*'  Many  prreon*  learned  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Arabt  aBiert  i\ 
thwc  nccouiits  (of  the  Ganlen  of  Ircm)  ore  romancca  &nd  uUcs  iawntrd  h] 
per^rma  who  wished^  by   relating  thrnt.  to  ronHHnfr  the  favour  ufUicii 
|mncc8»  and  who  Ixmrnc  (vopular  arm  , n  j^y  learniiu 

and  rrrjttng  »uch  natratione.     The  tnn  i  irc  of  the  s*m« 

ctau  as  the  works  which  have  conjc  down  to  us  trunslatcd  from  rVrtlai 
indita  aad  Greok^  and  Ihcy  are  conit>oav4  in  th^  »tylQ  of  thv  book 
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itotttcd  ilie  Hazkr  Afs4na«  which  is  rendered  b  Artibic  Aief  Khorafn, 
in  to  iMiy,  The  ^fhouband  Taie»  j    for  the  Arabic  word  Kharafa  cor- 

Yoaih  Willi  the  Persian  Af&dna.  and  people  call  thb  book  •  The  Thou- 
1a  '  *  '  s*.  It  is  the  story  of  a  king  and  of  his  vizir,  and  of  the  vi/tr's 
iJ  !  her  norse  ;  the  two  l*dt  arc  named  Shirzad  and  Dinarzad, 

S  -  the  Bton,'  of  Ynlkand  and  Shimas.  and  the  particulars  which 

cii  i  it  of  tlie  histories  of  die  kings  of  Tndia  and  their  lainisti^rs, 

ami  in  liie  story  of  Sindbod  and  other  aimilar  conipo8itioji&/' 

Tliere  are  some  variations  in  the  reading  of  this  passage  in 
i!iffercnt  MSS*  In  the  first  version  given  by  Von  Hammer, 
he  called  the  book  *  Thousand  and  Ogc  Nights ;'  and  a  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum  confirms  the  translation,  denominating^ 
it  the  Alef  leik  wa  Icila,  or  Thousand  Nights  and  One  Night. 
M*  De  Sacy,  however,  in  a  memoir  on  the  origin  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  published  in  the  Memoires  de  1* Academic,  r.  x, 
p.  30,  translates  it  the  Thousand  Nights,  which  seems  to  be 
the  eorrecter  appellation.  The  difference  is  not  very  matc- 
ri»l,and  the  agreement  is  close  enough  to  establish  the  Persian 
or  Indian  origin  of  the  Arabic  work.  In  its  actual  form  how- 
ever the  latter  is  no  doubt  of  much  more  modem  aggregation. 
The  prominent  part  assigned  in  the  early  stories  to  the  Khalif 
Ilamii  Al-Rashid  could  have  been  ascribed  to  him  only  some 
iTOnsiderable  period  after  his  demise.  In  the  story  of  the  Barber 
of  Bagdad,  the  barber  observes  that  it  is  the  C53rd  year  of 
the  Hijra,  a.d.  1255,  The  institution  of  Calendars,  accord- 
ing to  M.  De  Sacy,  originated  in  the  christian  year  1150; 
and  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whicli  occurs  in  the  story  of 
Dcde  nid  din  Hassan,  was  not  assumed  before  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  These  and  other  considerations  induced 
M.  De  Sacy  to  conclude  that  'The  Arabian  Nights,'  as  now 
current,  was  compiled  not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth cent^r}^  The  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  the 
date  conjectured  by  Galland,  the  original  translator  of  these 
taleij ;  but  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  note,  aflirmcd  that  the  compiler  was  living  in  A.n.  1548, 
That  some  portions  at  least  are  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  is  proved  by  one  instance  of  internal  evi- 
ice  not  yet  noticed  by  any  European  critic. 
In  the  tale  of  Prince  Ahmed  and  the  fairy  Peri  bhanu,  the 
eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  Prince  liosein,  in  search  of  some 
^xtmordinary  rarity  which  may  entitle  him  to  the  hand  of  the 
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Princess  Nur-an-nihar,  repairs  to  the  Indian  city  Bisnagar, 
the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  same  name,  and  a  metropolis 
of  extraordinary  wealth  and  population.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  Bijnagar  of  the  Mohammedan  historians  of  the  South  of 
India,  and  of  the  early  European  travellers  in  the  Delshiii— 
the  Vijayanagar  of  the  Hindus;  and  we  know  from  ancient 
iiiscriptions,  as  well  as  Indian  history,  that  this  city  was  not 
founded  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  could 
not  have  risen  to  a  reputation  which  extended  to  Arabia  ear- 
lier than  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  fiflecnth,  and  uny 
collection  in  which  it  is  found  must  have  been  put  together 
subsequently  to  that  date. 

It  is  not  precisely  determimible  from  the  expressions  of 
Masudi  whether  the  Hazar  Afsana  is  considered  by  him  as 
of  Indian  or  Persian  origin,  and  his  translator  leaves  it  equally 
undecided,  although  he  leans  to  the  latter, — ^'  les  mille  et  uiie 
*''  nuits  etaient  originairement  non  des  contcs  Arabes,  raais  des 
*'  coutes  Indiens,  ou  plus  probablement  Persans."  The  appel- 
lation Hazar  Afsana  is  Persian,  and  no  doubt  the  Arabs  re- 
ceived their  first  knowledge  of  the  work  through  the  Persian 
language.  Another  Arabic  w^riter,  since  quoted  by  Baron 
Purgstall  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  of  August  last,  is  evidence 
in  favour  of  their  Persian  extraction*  Abu  Yakub  al  Darak 
compiled  a  Fihrist,  a  catalogue  raisonnie  of  Arabic  litera- 
ture, in  the  Hijra  year  377  (a,d.  987).  Amongst  a  long  list 
of  romances  and  talcs  attributed  to  the  Persians,  Indians^ 
Greeks,  Babylonians  and  Arabs,  mention  is  made  of  the  Ha- 
zar  Afsana  as  the  oldest  work  of  the  kind ;  for  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  composition  of  Horaai,  queen  of  Persia^  daugh- 
ter of  Ardcshir  Dlrazdast  ( Artaxerxes  Longimanus)^  and  a  fa- 
vourite book  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors. 
The  authenticity  of  these  particulars  may  be  thought  ques^ 
tionable;  but  there  is  no  disputing  the  proof  given,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  centuiy  there  was  translated  into  Arabic  from 
Persian  a  collection  of  tales,  which  was  the  prototype  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  The  subject  of  the  Hazar  Afsana 
is  said  by  Abu  Yakub  to  be  the  story  of  a  king  who  mar- 
ried a  damsel  of  royal  blood,  full  of  wit  and  intelligence, 
named  Shehrazad>  who  was  accustomed  to  amuse  her  husband 
by  relating  stories  to  him  every  night,  until  he  interrupted 
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her,  and  put  off  the  conclusion  to  the  following  night.  In 
this  manner  a  tbotisand  nights  were  passed.  There  was  an- 
other female  of  the  party  named  Dinarzad,  who  assisted  the 
narratress.  In  the  end  the  king  became  attached  to  Sheh- 
razad^  and  spared  her  life.  The  author  adds,  that  the  Hazar 
Afsdna  contains  a  thousand  nights  and  two  hundred  conver- 
sations by  moonlight,  and  that  he  had  several  times  seen  a 
complete  copy.  He  a}>pears  to  have  no  great  taste  for  the 
man'ellousj  as  he  concludes,  "  It  is  in  truth  a  book  of  frigid 
tradition."  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lane,  in  denying  the  Persian  origin  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  as 
far  at  least  as  their  plan  and  principal  performers  are  con- 
cerned, is  wholly  imtenable. 

That  many  of  the  stories  current  in  Europe  originated  in 
Persian  invention  is  not  at  all  improbable^  but  unfortunately 
we  have  no  means  of  verifying  the  fact.  The  contraiy  is  the 
case  with  the  fictions  of  the  Hindus ;  for  although  this  branch 
of  their  literature  is  yet  imperfectly  investigated,  yet  enough 
been  ascertained  to  determine  the  actual  existence  in  San- 
it,  or  in  vernacular  translations  from  it,  of  a  very  extensive 
literature  of  fiction,  in  which  many  of  our  European  acquaint' 
ances  are  at  once  to  be  recognised.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  Pancha  Tantra  and  Ilitopadesa,  but  of  other  collections, 
such  as  the  Vet^la  PanchavinsatI,  twenty-five  stories  of  a  de- 
mon ;  the  Sinhasana  Dwatrinsati,  thirty-two  tales  of  the  ani- 
mated images  supporting  the  throne  of  Vikraraaditya ;  the 
Suka  Saptnti,  the  seventy  tales  of  a  parrot ;  and  a  variety  of 
popular  collections  of  a  more  miscellaneous  description.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  extensive  works  of  this  class  is 
now  however  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the  Euro- 
pean public  by  the  industry  and  learning  of  Dr.  Hermann 
Brockhaus,  Sanscrit  Professor  ua  the  University  of  Jena,  the 
Katha  Sarit  Sagara,  or  Mahrchensammlung  of  Somadeva. 

The  work  of  which  a  portion  is  now  published  in  the  ori- 
ginal  Sanscrit}  with  a  German  translation,  the  Katha  Sorit 
Sagar%  or  ocean  of  the  streams  of  narrative,  is  more  com- 
monly known  in  India  as  the  Vrihat  Kathd,  the  great  tale, 
or  great  collection  of  tales.  The  popular  nomenclature  is 
however  erroneous,  and  the  compiler  of  the  Katha  Sai'it  Sa- 
gara declares  expressly  that  his  work  is  a  compendium  of  a 
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preceding  and  more  comprehen§ive  work,  entitled  the  Vrihat 
Kath^^  of  which  it  contains  the  substance.  It  con-esponds 
exactly  with  the  original ;  there  is  not  the  leii.st  departure 
from  it,  only  the  style  is  more  compressed  in  order  to  avoid 
the  great  prolixity  of  the  primitive  work,  It  has  also  been 
composed  in  verse,  care  having  been  taken  to  preserve  the  ar» 
rangement  of  the  text  and  the  interest  of  the  stories.  Tht; 
author  adds,  tliat  his  object  is  "  not  a  reputation  for  learning, 
"  but  the  hope  of  enabling  the  memory  more  readily  to  retain 
**  the  compUcated  net  of  narrative  invention." 

•*  Mich  erfurchsvoll  vei-beugend  vor  Sai-asvftti,  der  fuck  el  um  allcr  wofte 
sinn  zu  erieuchten,  beginne  Ich  diese  Sammlung  die  das  mark  der  Vrihat 
Kathft  enthallt.  Wic  dasunsprungllche  werk  bo  ist  nucb  diese«,  mfta  wird 
nirgendi  die  geringste  aualossung  bemurkcn;  nur  die  eprache  itt  gedriiagter» 
um  die  zu  grosse  Auadchnung  des  buchea  zu  verrDeiden.  Den  Kraften  giH> 
mass  habe  ich  mich  bemliht  dea  pagsendBten  ausdnick  zu  wahlen  und 
indetn  die  vcrftchiedensten  gemuthstimmungen  id  den  erzUhlungen  dargir* 
BtcUtwordeo,  iat  cin  werk  eoUtanden,  das  zu  den  Gedicbten  gerechnet  wer- 
den  kasD.  Meine  arbeit  eatsprang  nicht  ana  begierde  nacb  dem  rtthme  der 
gelehrsainkctt,  sondcrn  um  ieichter  dem  gedficbtniss  da*  bunte  Miiidiea- 
netz  zu  bewahren." 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Vrihat  Kath4  was  in  all  es- 
sential respects  the  same  as  the  present  work ;  but  inasmuch 
as  it  was  written  in  prose,  and  with  that  minuteness  of  de- 
tail which  is  the  soul  of  all  story -telling,  it  was  without  doubt 
a  much  more  animated  and  interesting  compilation. 

The  period  at  which  the  original  Vrihut  Katha  was  com- 
piled is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  preceded  the  eleventh 
century,  for  that  is  the  date  at  which  its  abridgment,  the 
Kathd  Sarit  Si(gara,  was  composed.  This  work  derives  a 
great  part  of  its  value  from  the  circumstance  that  ita  date 
admits  of  positive  verification  ;  and  altho\igh  this  is*  sub«e> 
quent  to  the  time  at  which  Indian  and  old  Persian  stories 
first  became  accessible  to  Europe,  in  consequence  of  their 
translation  into  Arabic,  yet  it  precedes  the  era  of  the  actual 
migration  of  the  stories  to  the  West,  and  establishes  their 
naturidization  in  India  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  possible  intro- 
duction of  Mohammedan  literature  amongst  the  Hindus^ 
Whether  India  was  indebted  for  its  stories  to  the  Magiaii 
Persians  is  doubtful  ;  to  some  extent  it  possibly  was  $ 
at  lesst  it  is  very  likely  that  under  the  Sussoiiiaii  prinon 
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there  was  un  active  traffic  in  all  sorts  of  fabrics — those  of  the 
imagination  as  well  as  of  the  hand— between  India  and  V<  r- 
sia,  making  it  difficult  to  nttribulc  to  either  its  own  indi-;.  - 
noua  productions.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  ver^ 
in        ■    '  V  '      >t  impossible!  that  before  the  infeiTiblc 

di  iilia,bd*ort;  the  actual  date  of  the  Kathii 

Slgani,  the  Hindus  should  have  been  indebted  to  the  Arabs 
for  an)*  of  their  story-telling.  In  truth,  until  the  Arabs  were 
saturated,  as  their  own  authors  acknowledge,  with  translations 
from  Persian,  Indian  and  Greek,  they  were  not  a  story-telling, 
>t  a  Uterary,  not  a  scientific  people.  They  had  some  poetry, 
(rae  riimance ;  but  the  poems  that  were  suspended  at  the 
Kitbav  and  the  exploit*  of  Antar,  are  of  a  very  different 
description  from  the  rich  and  diversified  pictures  of  social  life 
which  at  first  evidenced  the  more  advanced  civilization  of 
Persia  and  India,  ;ind  afterwards  accompanied  the  progress  of 
society  in  Bagdad,  Cairo  and  Cordova, 

Tlie  date  of  the  Katha  Sarit  Sagara  admits  of  being  deter- 
dncd  with  very  tolerable  precision.  At  the  close  of  it,  the 
Author,  Somadeva,  states  that  he  compiled  it  at  the  desire  of 
Sujyavati,  a  dow  ager  queen  of  Kashmir,  for  the  amusement 
id  instruction  of  her  grandson,  Harsha  Deva,  whilst  mider 
icr  guardianship.  Harsha  Deva  reigned,  as  Professor 
Brockhaus  mentions,  about  a.d.  1125 ;  but  the  Chronicles  of 
Ksij^liinir,  the  Raja  Tarangini,  give  us  more  exactly  the  time. 
Harsha  Deva  was,  according  to  Somadeva's  genealogy  of  him, 
the  son  of  Kalasa,  the  son  of  Ananta,  the  son  of  Saugrftma, 
igs  of  Kashmir  in  successitm.  The  Raja  Tarangini  has 
le  same  series  of  descents,  and  both  authorities  designate 
Suryavati  as  the  wife  of  Ananta,  mother  of  Kalasa  and  grand- 
mother of  Harsha,  The  period  assigned  for  the  joint  reigns 
of  Harsha's  thrt'L'  predecessors  in  the  Raj  a  Tarangini  is  seventy- 
^ix  ycaiT>.  Abulfazl  has  the  same  names  ;  but  in  Gladwin's 
ti  uii  of  the  Ay  in  Akberi,  the  aggregate  of  the  three 

f<  but  thirty-one  years.     T\\q  MSS.  of  the  work  are 

however,  in  the  clironological  tables  which  they  contain,  ex 
Uogly  incorrect.     Didda  Rani,  the  predecessor  of  San  gru- 
tft,  died  A.D.  1025  (Asiatic  Reseiu-ches,  vol.  xv.  p,  80),  and 
tcventy-six  years  added  to  this  places  Harsha's  accei^Bion  a.d. 
IIOL    According  to  the  Kashmir  Chronicle,  however,  8ury< 
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avati  biirni  herself  with  her  husband  Ananta'a  dead  body 
eight  years  before,  or  in  a.d.  loy.l.  The  compilation  of  th< 
Katha  Sarit  Sagara  must  have  preceded  this  event  by  some  fc^ 
years,  so  that  we  cannot  be  fai*  wrong  in  assigning  it  ti^  aboul 
A.D.  1088,  to  which  therefore  we  fix  the  most  modem  limit 
of  all  the  stories  found  in  the  compilation,  The  Katha  Sarit 
Sagara  then,  considered  in  itself,  and  still  more  especially  af 
the  representative  of  a  still  earlier  composition,  the  Vrihat 
Katha,  is  the  oldest  extant  assemblage  of  tales,  except  tlu 
Hindu  original,  and  the  first  translation  of  the  Kalila  andj 
Dimna,  and  it  is  therefore  indispensable  to  the  history  of| 
fiction  to  determine  what  it  contains. 

The  Katha  Saiit  Sagara  is  a  large  work.     It  consists  of 
eighteen  books,  subdivided  into  124  sections.     The  portion 
published  by  Professor  Brockhaus  extends  to  but  five  books^j 
comprising  26    sections.      The  Sanscrit  text  occupies  469 
pages,  the  German  translation  but  153,  but  it  is  very  closely 
printed  in  a  small  type.     Each  book  comprises  a  number  of 
stories  loosely  strung  together,  by  being  narrated  for  the  re- 
creation or  information  of  the  same  individuals,  or  arising 
out  of  their  adventures.     These  are  Vatsa,  king  of  Kausambi, , 
and  his  son  Naravahana-datta.     The  marriage  of  the  latter 
with  various  damsels  of  terrestrial  or  celestial  origin,  and  his^ 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  king  of  the  Vidymiharas,  a  ckas  ol 
heavenly  spirits,  are  the  leading  topics  of  nuist  of  the  books ; 
but  they  merely  constitute  the  skeleton  of  the  composition, 
the  substance  being  made  up  of  stories  growing  out  of  these 
circumstances,  or  springing  from  one  another  with  an  in- 
genuity of  intricacy  which,  although  the  Abbd  Dubois  com- 
plains of  it,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  great  charms  of  all  such 
collections. 

'*  Un  autre  dt^faut  peut-^tre  qu'on  ]M)urra  reprocher  encore  h  ccb  a|>o* 
logucs^  d^Yaut  dont  au  rcste  le#  compositions  orieotales  presentent  t\t  (t4^ 
quens  cicraplea,  ce*st  qu'ila  sVntrelacent  presquc  tous  lea  uni  dons  le» 
autres  de  sorte  qu'une  fable  cornrnencee  donne  lieu,  avaut  qu'elle  ijoit  firue» 
k  une  s«!conde  fable»  ititerrompue  btentot  cUem^me  par  une  troisiemc«  rt 
ccUe-ci  par  noe  quatri^me/' 

This  is  no  very  grave  imputiition,  for  the  Abbe  admits  that, 
*'  Pauteur  ne  manque  pas  de  revenir  a  son  sujet  et  de  finir 
tous  les  rccit«  commences."     In  the  Katha  Sarit  Sagara  the 
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stories  all  wind  up  at  the  end  of  each  book,  or  not  rnifre- 
quently  sooner.  The  action  is  never  su8j)ended  for  any  very 
prolonged  interval,  and  the  complication  ia  not  of  such  a  na- 
ture or  extent  as  to  convert  variety  into  confusion.  The  sto- 
ries are  always  characterized  by  the  features  of  Hindu  nation- 
ality,  and  are  illustrative  of  Hindu  opinions,  usages  and  be- 
lief. They  exhibit,  in  a  striking  and  interesting  manner,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  social  condition  of  India;  and  in  the  expo- 
sure of  its  follies  and  vices  furnish  those  delineations  of  the 
similar  imperfections  of  all  civilized  society,  of  which  the  general 
applicability  and  truth  have  recommended  their  imitation  to 
the  satirists  and  storj'tellers  of  Europe.  The  greater  number 
of  them  turn  upon  the  wickedness  of  women,  the  luxury, 
profligacy,  treachery  and  craft  of  the  female  sex.  These  at- 
tributes no  doubt  originate  in  the  feelings  which  have  always 
pervaded  the  East  unfavourable  to  the  dignity  of  the  female 
character;  but  we  are  not  to  mistake  the  language  of  satire, 
or  the  licentiousness  of  wit,  ^or  truth,  or  to  suppose  that  the 
pictures  which  are  thus  given  of  the  depravity  of  women  owe 
not  much  of  their  colouring  to  the  malignity  of  men.  The 
ttviility  with  wliich  this  style  of  portraiture  was  adopted  and 
improved  upon  in  Europe,  shows  that  either  the  women  of 
Christian  Europe  were  stiU  more  vicious  than  those  of  India, 
or  the  men  were  still  less  disposed  to  treat  them  with  deference 
and  esteem.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  stories  of  domestic  man- 
ners contrast  so  remarkably  with  the  inventions  of  chivalric 
romance  ;  and  the  homage  paid  in  the  latter  to  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  the  female  sex  is  a  featui'e  derived,  in  all  probability, 
from  that  portion  of  their  parentage  which  comes  from  the 
North,  woman  being  ever  held  in  higher  honour  amongst 
the  Teutonic  nations  than  amongst  those  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
>pc  or  of  the  East,  and  contributing,  by  the  elevating  influ- 
ice  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  their  moral  exaltation  and 
martial  superiority. 

Although  the  text  and  translation  of  the  Katha  Sarit  S£- 

gara  are  now  published  for  the  first  time  in  a  continuous 

form,  yet  a  short  extract  from  the  text  has  been  previously 

mblished  by  Dr.  Brockhaus  himself — the  stoiy  of  the  found* 

ion  of  Pataliputra  or  Palibothra.     A  translation  of  a  larger 

ioQ  of  the  work  was  published  in  a  Calcutta  periodical, 
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the  Quarterly  Oriental  Magazine  of  1824-25,  from  which  a 
notice  of  the  original  has  been  recently  inserted  iii  the  account 
of  India,  which  forms  a  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library.  The  Calcutta  publication  also  had  the  merit  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  and  exciting  the  interest  of  the  present 
editor  and  translator,  and  thus  leading  to  the  publication 
which  has  given  rise  to  our  remarks. 

Our  readers  would  probably  bo  little  profited  by  any  criti- 
cisms we  might  offer  upon  the  result  of  the  editorial  labours 
of  Dr.  Brockhaus.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  tlie  text  it 
carefully  printed,  upon  a  careful  collation  of  five  entire  copie* 
and  one  imperfect  copy.  The  last  and  three  of  the  former 
are  to  be  found  in  the  invaluable  collection  of  oriental  manu- 
scripts at  the  India  House ;  a  fourth  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Sanscrit  Professor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  a 
fifth  was  procured  by  Dr.  Brockhaus  from  India.  He  has 
employed  these  materials  with  unremitting  industi  ^  ndi- 
clous  scholarship,  and  has  given  a  very  accurate  i;  I'hic 

representation  of  his  original.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work  is  creditable  and  the  type  distinct.  Dr.  Brockluiti* 
has  followed  Professor  Bopp's  plan  of  sepai-jiting  conjunct 
words  and  marking  the  separation — a  device  which  we  think 
unnecessary,  and  one  which  is  objectionable,  as  not  unire- 
quently  productive  of  greater  uncertainty  than  that  which  it 
was  intended  to  obviate.  The  translation  appears  to  be  in 
general  executed  with  very  commendable  fidelity,  without  sa- 
crificing to  a  sennle  adherence  to  the  original  al!  pretensions 
to  elegance  and  spirit.  For  a  vindication  of  these  opinions 
we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself,  whilst  we  proceed  to  offer  a 
summary  account  of  the  whole  of  the  origioid  work,  with  rtr 
fercnce  especially  to  the  light  it  may  be  expected  to  reflect 
on  the  history  of  fiction. 

The  first  book  is  introductory,  and  refers  the  origin  of  lh« 
tales  contained  in  the  collection  to  no  less  a  person  than  the 
deity  Siva,  who,  it  is  said,  related  them  in  private  conversa- 
tion with  his  wife,  Parvati,  for  her  entertainment.  One  of 
the  attendants  of  the  god,  Pushpjidatita,  took  the  liberty  of 
listening,  and  he  refieated  them,  under  the  seal  oi  secresy,  to 
his  wile,  Jaya,  a  sort  of  \»Ay%  maid  to  the  goddess.  What 
woman,  says  the  author,  can  restrain  her  tongue?    Jayi 
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takes  an  opportunity  of  intimating  to  her  mistreas  that  she  is 
aequainted  with  the  stories  narrated  by  Siva,  to  the  great 
mortification  uf  Par\'ati,  who  liad  flattered  herseli'  that  they 
had  been  communicated  to  her  alone.  She  accordingly  com* 
plains  to  Siva  of  hia  having  deceived  her,  and  he  vindicatea 
Wra»elf  by  diacovcriag  the  truth,  Parvati  thereupon  pro- 
nounces an  imprecation  upon  Pushpadanta^  condemning  him 

to  be  bn:      rt  the  earth  as  a  man;  and  she  sentences  his 

friend  ^i  ;  ti»  who  had  ventured  to  intercede  for  him^  to 
a  like  destination.  The  infliction  of  this  punishment  is  a  not 
1  ■  iof  the  subordinate  divinities  of  the  Hindus, 

V  ^  '  the  displeasure  of  the  Dii  majored,  or  even 

of  holy  sages.  The  degradation,  however,  endures  only  for 
A  Mftson,  and  terminates  upon  the  occurrence  of  some  pre- 
(mnounced  catastrophe.  On  the  present  occasion,  Parvati 
tells  the  culprits  that  they  shall  resume  their  celestial  con- 
dition when  Pushpadanta,  encountering  a  Yaksh,  a  follower 
of  Knvem,  the  god  of  wealth,  "  doomed  for  a  certain  time  to 
walk  the  earth,*'  as  a  Pisacha  or  goblin,  shall  recollect  his  own 
former  state,  and  shall  repeat  to  the  Pis^ha  the  stories  he 
overheard  from  Siva;  and  when  Malyavan,  falling  tn  with 
the  Pisacha,  shall  hear  from  him  again  the  stones  that  his 
friend  Pushpadanta  had  narrated.  The  recitation  of  the 
stories  forms  also  the  limit  of  the  Yaksha^s  sojourn  amongst 
mortals.    This  machinery  is  of  course  exclusively  Hindu. 

The  two  demigods,  Pushpadanta  and  M4l3^avan,  are  bom 
BB  two  Brahmans,  named  Vararuchi  and  Gunidhya,  and 
their  adventures  as  mortals  constitute  the  subject  of  several 
tales.  Some  of  these  possess  much  local  interest :  we  have 
in  them  literary  anecdotes  relating  to  celebrated  works  and 
r  authors,  as  to  Panini  the  grammarian;  notices  of  historical 
persons  and  events,  as  of  the  accession  of  Chandragupta  or 
Sandrocoptufl ;  and  traditions  of  the  origin  of  celebrated 
^laoetj  aa  of  that  of  Palibothra  already  alluded  to.  The  cir- 
itances  of  these  narratives  are  marvellous,  it  is  true,  and 
are  not  to  be  received  as  facts.  In  the  absence  of  all  authentic 
list^ry  and  biog^phy,  however,  they  are  not  without  in- 

ist,  and  perhaps  not  without  value ;  and  in  the  place  in 
which  they  are  found  they  are  evidence  of  the  early  date  at 
frhieh  popular  belief  asaented  to  legends  still  current. 
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We  find  also  in  this  portion  of  the  work  various  incidentu 
and  tales  which  are  of  wide  dissemination.  One  of  the  best- 
told  stories  in  the  whole  work  occurs  here.  Upakosa,  the 
wife  of  Vararuchi,  hecomes,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
the  object  of  the  addresses  of  the  king's  family  priest,  the 
commander  of  the  guards,  the  prince's  tutor,  and  herhusbaud*s 
banker.  She  makes  assignations  with  them  all :  each  as  he 
arrives  is  quickly  followed  by  his  successor,  and  is  secreted 
only  to  be  finally  exposed  and  punished.  The  story  is  tlie 
same  in  all  essential  respects  as  that  of  the  Lady  of  Cairo 
and  her  four  gallants,  in  Scott's  additional  Arabian  Nights; 
and  that  of  the  merchant's  wife  and  her  suitors  in  the  tale  of 
the  king,  his  favourite,  and  the  seven  vizirs,  translated  by 
the  same  orientalist.  It  is  also  that  of  Arouya  in  the  Persian 
tales ;  and  it  is  also  found  as  a  Fabliau,  that  of  Constant  du 
Hamel,  or  *  la  dame  qui  attrapa  un  Pr^tre,  un  Prevot  et  un 
Forestier,'  (FabL  de  Le  Grand,  iv,  p.  246) ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  Fabliau  alone  agrees  with  the  Hindu 
original  in  the  mode  of  putting  the  suitors  out  of  the  way, 
by  hiding  them  in  baskets  and  disrobing  thtm  under  the  plea 
of  a  bath. 

There  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  some  veiy  curious  matter, 
the  purport  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  unless  it 
conceal  an  intimation  that  the  stories  are  of  inferior,  if  not 
of  foreign  origin*  Malyavan,  or  Gunddhya,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  with  a  rival  Brahman,  forgoes  tlie  use  of  the 
Sanscrit,  Prakrit  and  Desya,  or  vernacular  languages.  He 
afterwards  learns  the  Paisachi  language,  or  that  of  the  goblins, 
which  enables  him  to  receive  the  narrations  as  they  are  told 
him  by  the  metamorphosed  Yaksha  or  Pisacha,  Possibly  the 
author  thought  some  contrivance  necessary  to  e.vjjlain  how 
the  Pisacha  should  be  intelligible  to  the  Brahman,  and  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye  ;  but  a  hypothesis  might 
be  framed  upon  it,  that  the  stories  were  translations,  whence 
made,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain,  unless  we  call  in  Pehicvi, 
a  language  extinct  or  disused  before  the  Kathn  Sarit  Sagara 
was  compiled.  However  this  may  be,  Gunadhya  having 
heard  the  stories,  extending  to  seven  hundred  thousand 
stanzas,  wrote  them  with  his  blood,  for  there  was  no  ink  in 
the  forest.     He  then  offered  the  work  to  Satavahana,  king  of 
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Pratifththana,  who  rejected  it  with  abhorrence,  on  which  the 
author  kindled  a  fire  in  the  forest,  and  reading  it  aloiuU  to 
the  great  editication  of  spirits  and  goblins,  and  birds  and 
beasts^  he  burned  it  leaf  by  leaf  as  he  finished  the  perusal. 
The  news  of  this  proceeding  at  last  reached  the  king,  and  he 
rejientcd  of  what  he  had  done,  and  repaired  to  Gunadhya  to 
sohcit  the  gill  of  the  work.  The  sage  consented  to  present 
the  king  with  the  hundred  thousand  verses  that  had  not 
jet  been  consigned  to  the  flames,  Satavahana  took  it  to  his 
capital,  and  having  received  an  explanation  of  it  from  two  of 
Gunidhya^s  disciples,  he  translated  it  from  the  language  of 
the  Piaachas.  Satavaliana,  as  king  of  Pratishthtina,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  identifiable  with  the  Salivaljana,w^hosc  reign,  a.d. 
78,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  ordinary  chronology  of  the  Hindus. 
It  would  seem  as  if  tradition  ascribed  to  him  the  patronage 
of  this  class  of  composition,  and  there  is  nothing  very  im- 
probable in  the  supposition  that  the  golden  age  of  Indian 
fiftbHng  dates  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  second  book  is  supposed  to  commence  that  }>art  of  the 
original  narrative  which  was  not  consumed,  and  records  the 
adventures  of  U  day  ana,  king  of  KausAmbi,  a  prince  of  great 
celebrity  in  the  plays  and  poems  of  the  Hindus,  and  his 
marriage  with  Vasavadatt«a,  princess  of  Ujayin.  The  third 
book  describes  his  acquisition  of  a  second  bride,  Padmavati, 
princess  of  Magadlia ;  and  the  fourth  book  the  birth  of  the 

m  of  Vatsa,  by  Vasavadatta,    Naravahana-datta  i    at  the 
le  time  sons  are  bom  to  the  chief  ministers  of  Vatsa,  and 

ley  become  the  companions  and  councillors  of  the  young 

riuce.     The  filth  book  records  the  adventures  of  a  mortal, 
10  became  king  of  the  heavenly  beings  termed  Vidyadharas, 

^class  of  spirits  who  reside  upon  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the 
talaya  mountains,  who  possess  superhuman  longevity  and 
faculties,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  beyond  their 
pi'esence.  They  have  in  many  cases  been  mortals,  and  arc 
constantly  connected  with  human  beings  in  friendship  and 
enmity,  ]o\e  and  hate.  The  story  of  their  king  is  told  to 
jllustmte  the  manner  in  which  the  destiny  of  Naravahana- 
datta,  who  it  is  foretold  will  be  king  of  the  Vidyadharas,  can 
be  iultiUed.  With  this  tale  the  publication  of  Dr.  Brockhaus 
closes* 
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In  the  stories  which  thU  portion  of  the  Katha  Sarit  S^gara 
comprises,  we  have  various  details  which  are  recoj^nisable  in 
the  fiction  of  the  West,  some  possibly  accidental,  but  others  of 
too  peculiar  a  nature  to  have  occurred  independently  to  dif- 
ferent inventors.  Thus  we  need  not  identify  Vatsa  with 
Orpheus,  because  his  musical  proficiency  on  the  lute  subdues 
the  animals  of  the  forest  to  his  will ;  nor  is  it  neceasary  to 
refer  to  the  tale  of  Troy  for  the  origin  of  a  contrivance  by 
which  he  is  taken  prisoner,  a  hollow  wooden  elephant  instead 
of  a  iiorse,  in  which  armed  men  are  concealed;  although 
perhaps  traces  of  some  such  stratagem  were  scattered  over 
the  East  long  before  it  came  to  Virgil.  *'  Habebat  poeta  fabtt* 
lam  a  multis  tractatam  et  vulgarem  ante  se  positam/^  The 
case  is  diHerent  with  other  analogies.  Guhasena^  a  young 
merchant^  is  compelled  to  leave  his  wife,  Devasmiti,  for  a 
season,  on  matters  of  business.  The  separation  is  painful  to 
both,  and  the  pain  is  aggravated  by  fears  on  the  wife's  part  of 
her  husband^s  inconstancy.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
a  couple  of  divine  lotus  tlowers  of  a  red  colour  are  obtained 
in  a  dream,  the  hues  of  which,  the  married  pair  are  told,  will 
fade,  should  either  prove  untrue.  Some  such  marvellous  in- 
dication of  unsullied  honour  is  exceedingly  common  in  Eu- 
ropean romance.  It  is  not  always  the  same.  In  Ariosto  the 
test  is  a  cup,  the  wine  of  which  is  spilled  by  the  unfaithlbl 
lover  who  attempts  to  drink  trom  it;  this  device  also  occurs 
in  the  romances  of  Tristram,  Perceval  and  La  Morte  d'ArthuTp 
and  is  well  known  by  La  Fontaine^s  version,  *  La  coupe  e»- 
chant^e.*  Spencer  has  deriv^ed  his  Girdle  of  Florimel  from 
these  sources,  or  more  immediately  from  the  Fabtiau,  *  Le 
mante^u  mal  taill^,*  an  English  version  of  which  is  published 
ill  Percy*8  R^liques,  *  The  boy  and  the  mantle.'  In  the  Gesta 
Romanorum  the  test  is  the  wliimsical  one  of  a  shirt  which 
will  require  neither  washing  nor  mending  as  long  as  the 
wearer  is  true.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  instances  of 
such  a  test  as  that  of  Somadeva,  In  ^  Amadis  dc  Gaul'  it  is 
a  garland;  in  *Le8  Contes  a  rire'  a  flower,  and  in  'Perre 
Forest'  it  is  a  rose,  which  borne  by  a  wife  or  maiden  of  im* 
maculate  virtue  preserves  its  freshness,  but  withers  if  the 
wearer  is  unchaste- 

Guhasena  falls  in  with  boon  companions,  who  learning  tiic 
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pctrport  of  his  lotus,  and  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  set  oif^  like 
UiBhimOf  to  put  it  to  the  proof*  They  find  au  old  Buddliist 
prietteift  willing  to  promote  their  designs.  In  order  to  shake 
the  constancy  of  the  merchant's  wife,  she  visits  her»  and 
leads  al<  'h  her  a  bitch  held  by  a  string,  whom  she 

takes  ai]  |  unity  of  feethng  with  apiece  of  meat  strongly 
.MttMiied  with  pepper ;  the  effect  of  the  seasoning  is  to  draw 
tours  from  the  eyes  of  the  animal ;  and  when  Devasmitd  in- 
quires why  the  animal  weeps,  the  old  woman  tells  her  that 
she  and  the  bitch  were  in  a  former  life  the  wives  of  a  Brah- 
man who  was  frequently  from  home  in  the  service  of  the 
stafcc ;  during  his  absence  she  amused  herself  as  she  pleased^ 
but  the  other  wife  was  of  rigid  virtue  and  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  her  suitors.  They  have  both  been  born  again  in  their 
attual  forms*  and  with  a  recollection  of  their  former  state  of 
existence,  and  tlie  once  faithful  wife  now  weeps  for  the  pe- 
nalty she  pays  for  her  coldness  and  cruelty.  Now  tliis  con- 
trivance is  quite  consistent  with  the  Hindu  notion  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis, and  is  clearly  of  Indian  origin.  It  was  neverthe- 
less naturalized  with  suitable  moditications  in  Etn-ope,  although 
not  directly  from  the  Kashmirian  compilation^  for  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  West  about  the  same  time  that  the  Katha 
6arit  8agara  was  compiled*  It  occurs  in  the  '  Disciplina 
ClcricaUs  *  of  Petrus  Alfonsus,  a  Spanish  Jew  who  wrote  about 
A.D.  1106.  His  materials  were  obtained  chiefly  through  the 
Arabian  writers,  and  it  must  have  been  by  way  of  Bagdad 
that  the  story  travelled  from  Hindustan  to  Spain,  It  was 
speedily  taken  liold  of  by  the  conteurs  and  trouvcurs,  and 
appears  in  Le  Grand's  Fabliaux  as  ^  La  vieiile  qui  seduisit  la 
jeune  fille.'  Tlie  French  might  almost  pass  for  a  translation 
of  the  Sanscrit,  The  woman  gives  *•'  une  chienne  a  manger 
<*  des  choses  fortcanent  soupoudrees  de  seneve,  qui  lui  picotait 
**  tc  palaiB  et  les  narines^  et  I'animal  larmoyait  beaucoup.'^ 
She  then  shows  her  to  the  young  woman  and  tells  her  that 
the  bitch  was  her  daughter,  "  son  malheur  fut  d'avoir  le  coeur 
**  dur«.«Dieu  Pa  bien  venge  :  voyda  en  quel  ^tat  pour  la  punir 
"  il  a  rdduit  ma  pauvre  fiUe  et  comment  elle  pleurc  sa  faute." 
The  stoiy  became  extremely  popidar :  it  was  inserted  in  the 
Gesta  Romanorum  as  *The  old  woman  and  her  little  dog;' 
and  it  also  has  a  place  where  we  should  Utile  expect  to  find 
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it, — in  the  Promptuarium  of  John  Herolt  of  Basils  an  ample 
repositorj'  of  materials  for  sermons  !  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  European  contours  make  the  example  etTectivc^ — 
female  virtue  yields  to  such  a  warning.  The  Indian  narra- 
tive has  a  more  moral  denouements  Devasmita  appears  to 
relent,  and  invites  her  lovers  to  an  entertainment,  where  they 
are  pUed  with  wine  in  which  a  narcotic  drug  has  been  infli^edj 
and  when  they  fall  asleep  they  are  branded  on  the  forehead 
with  the  mark  of  a  dog^s  foot^  and  then  turned  out  of  the; 
house.  Tliey  return  to  their  own  country  disappointed  and] 
disgraced.  Devasmita,  fearing  that  her  husband  may  be  the' 
victim  of  their  revenge,  follows  them  in  the  garb  of  a  man  and 
character  of  a  merchant.  She  makes  acquaintance  with  her 
husband,  who  does  not  know  her  in  her  disguise,  and  after  a 
season  applies  to  the  king  of  the  country  to  recover  certain  I 
persons  whom  she  denounces  as  her  runaway  slaves.  These 
were  her  suitors,  who  are  accordingly  obliged  to  appear,  and 
are  claimed  by  Devasmita  as  her  slaves.  She  appeals  to  the ' 
brand  on  their  brows  in  testimony  of  their  servile  condition  ; 
their  turbans  are  removed,  and  the  mark  becoming  manifest 
is  admitted  as  proof.  Subsequently  Dcvasmit*!  consents  to' 
accept  a  liberal  ransom  from  them,  with  which  she  enriches 
her  husband,  to  v\  horn  she  makes  herself  known,  and  they 
return  home  together  to  be  separated  no  more. 

In  the  story  of  Saktideva,  which  forms  the  main  subject  of 
the  fifth  book,  we  have,  along  with  a  genuine  national  cha- 
racter, many  particulars  found  in  other  collections.   The  Prin- 
cess of  Vardhamana,  when  pressed  by  her  father  to  marry,^ 
declares  she  will  have  no  man  for  her  husband  but  one  who 
has  visited  the/ Golden  City.*     Public  proclamation  to  this 
effect  is  made;  and  Saktideva,  a  young  and  dissolute,  but- 
courageous  and  enterprising  Brahman,  undertakes  to  discover 
what  no  person  is  acquainted  with,  the  situation  of  the  city 
to  which  a  visit  is  to  win  the  hand  of  the  princess.     He  first) 
has  recoiu-se  to  an  old  hermit,  who  refers  him  to  his  fititl' 
older  brother,  by  whom  he  is  sent  on  to  a  certain  island^ — 
in  which   particulars  Saktideva  resembles  Mazin  of   Khu- 
rasan in  his  search  after  the  island  Wak-al-wak.      In  llic 
voyages    he   consequently  performs   he  is  repeatedly  shij)* 
wrecked^  and  on  one  occasion  is  caught  in  a  whirlpool,  like 
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Ulysses,  and  escapes  in  a  similar  manner,  by  jumping  up 
and  clinging  to  the  branches  of  a  fig-tree, — the  Indian 
fig-tree, — the  pendulous  branches  of  which  are  more  within 
reach  than  those  of  the  Sicihan  ^g  can  be,  making  it  doubt- 
ful whether  Homer  did  not  borrow  the  incident  from  some 
old  eastern  fiction.  From  hence  Saktideva  is  conveyed 
by  a  gigantic  bird,  one  of  the  race  of  Garuda,  the  bird  of 
hnu,  and  prototype  of  the  '  Roc,^  to  the  place  he  is  in 
h  of.  The  Golden  City  is  the  residence  of  Vidyadharia, 
alea  of  the  Vidyadharas  only,  so  Wak-al-wak  is  inhabited 
by  female  genie  alone.  The  chief  of  the  sisterhood  welcomes 
him  as  her  future  husband ;  but  deeming  it  necessary  to  ob- 
tain her  fathers  consent,  she  and  her  companions  depart  to 
ask  his  sanction.  Saktideva  is  left  in  possession  of  the  palace, 
with  a  recommendation  not  to  ascend  the  central  terrace. 
He  of  course  disregards  the  injunction.  He  finds  three 
pavilions  on  the  terrace,  enters  them,  and  discovers  to  his 
great  horror  the  three  apparently  lifeless  coq>ses  of  beautiful 
damsels^ — one  of  whom  is  the  princess  of  Verdhamana. 
Quitting  the  last  chamber  he  comes  to  a  reservoir  of  m  ater, 
by  the  aide  of  which  stands  a  horse  caparisoned.     Saktideva 

preaches  to  mount  him,  but  the  steed  kicks  him  into  the 
r\T)ir.  When  he  struggles  to  the  surface  he  finds  him- 
flclf  in  the  midst  of  a  well-known  pond  in  his  native  city, 
Verdhamana.  Some  similar  incidents  occur  in  the  story  of 
Mazin ;  and  the  catastrophe,  more  humourously  but  less  po- 
etically related,  is  that  of  the  third  Calendar  in  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

Again  we  find  an  analogy  with  the  tale  of  Mazin,  in  the 
consequence  of  Saktideva's  satisfying  the  princess  that  he 
has  been  to  the  Golden  City.  She  is  in  truth  a  Vidyadhari, 
condemned  for  a  time  to  wear  a  mortal  shape :  the  term  has 
expired;  she  flies  away  to  resume  her  proper  form,  which 
was  lying  seemingly  inanimate  in  the  palace  of  the  Golden 
City,  and  thither  Saktideva  seta  otf  to  recover  her.  On  his 
way  he  meets  with  other  two  nymphs,  whom  he  espouses: 
they  prove  to  be  the  originals  of  two  of  the  three  lifeless  bodies 
he  had  seen,  and  in  fact  are  Vidyadharis,  By  his  marriage 
with  them  he  himself  becomes  a  Vidyadhara,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, without  difficulty,  to  the  island  of  the  Golden  City^ 
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where  he  finds  the  former  prLocess  of  Verdhamdna,  as  ww 
as  the  queen  of  the  female  inhabitants  of  the  ialand*     H* 
man-ies  them  also,  and  repairs  with  Ms  wives  to  their  com- 
mon father,  the  king  of  the  Vidyadharisj  who  resigns 
sovereignty  to  him,  to  be  exercised  only  until  the  son 
Vatsa  shall  be  bom.     The  occurrence  of  this  event  is  the 
casion  of  his  appearance. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  sixth  book  is  tlic  marriage  of  the 
young  prince  with  the  daughter  of  Kalingasenii,  a  princess 
spntng  from  a  celestial  nymph,  and  who  at  first  had  been 
enamoured  of  Vatsa,  and   desirous   of  becoming  his  wife. 
Vatsa  is  well  enough  disposed  to  marry  her ;  but  as  he  has 
two  wives  already,  his  chief  minister  suggests  to  him  that  h< 
may  be  contented.     A  friend  of  the  princess,  a  nymph  of 
is  also  opposed  to  the  match,  and  a  variety  of  tales  are  recit 
on  cither  side  in  support  of  the  reasonings  for  and  ngaim 
the  union.     One  of  these  is  the  story  of  the  wile  of  a  foolial 
Brahman,  who  liberates  her  husband  firom  a  bad   bargain 
with  a  Pisacha  or  goblin,  by  a  device  not  of  a  very  delicate 
description.     The  story  was  not  the  less  acceptable  to  the 
conteurs  of  Europe,  fur  the  point  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  *le  petit  diable'  de  Papefigue  of  Fontaine.     In  tlic  end, 
spirit  of  air,  in  love  with  the  pnncess,  assumes  the  semblan< 
of  Vatsa,  and  in  his  person  weds  her.  8he  becomes  reconcili 
to  what  is  without  remedy,  and  has  a  daughter,  who  is 
bride  of  Vatsa^s  son. 

In  the  next  book  Naravahana-datta  marries  a  VidyAdhari : 
the  wedding  is  celebrated  at  the  residence  uf  the  lady's  iathe^^ 
on  one  of  the  snow-croM'ned  summits  of  the  Himalaya.  1  Whe^H 
the  married  couple  return  to  Kausambi  the  young  bride  per- 
suades her  husband  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  inner 
apartments,  and  allow  free  ingress  to  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates.    **Thc  honour  of  women,*'  she  affirms,  **is  protect! 
"  by  their  own  principles  alone ;  and  whei^e  these  are  coj 
"  all   precautions    are  vain/*      The  object  of  this   ai 
ment  is  nut  only,  however,  the  emancipation  of  the  w( 
from  jealous  restraint^  but  provision  for  the  carrying  on 
the  series  of  tales,  as  the  j>rince'»  companions  tire  their  ai 
nury  narrators.     The  stories  that  then  ensue  hear  hard 
gc&emi  upon  the  conduct  of  wouun  ;  but  somt:  are  tuld 
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ttr  vmdicfttion.     A  king  has  many  wivea^  and  an  elephant 

celestial  race.  The  elephant  is  struck  dead  by  a  bird  of 
th«  Ganida  breeds  and  the  incident  throws  the  prince  into 
grent  aiHiction.     A  voice  from  the  sky  proclaims  that  th*- 

iimal  will  be  restored  to  life  by  the  touch  of  a  chaate  woman. 

ic  king  commandfl  one  of  his  wives  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion. She  |mts  her  hand  on  the  elephsmt,  but  there  is  no 
rei»ti«dtation ;  the  rest  equally  fail.  The  king  then  turns 
them  all  off,  and  tries  his  luck  elsewhere.  He  is  invariably 
diiiappointed,  and  at  last  relinquishes  his  quest  in  desp^r 
The  moral  of  this  story  is  the  occasion  and  connecting  link 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  ia  the  burthen  of  tliat  of  Giocondo, 
as  related  by  AHosto. 

The  eighth  book  is  devoted  to  the  further  illustration  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  prince  may  attain  the  elevation  that 
ha«  been  i  id  him,  by  the  relation  of  the  adventures  of 
a  prince  i  MU^a-prabha,  who  became  king  of  the  Vid- 

yidharu^.     l*he  scene  of  action  is  mostly  in  the  regions  below 

those  above  the  earthy  and  tlie  dramat%9  perBona  are  the 
[%aa  or  snake-gods  of  Patala  and  the  Vidy&dharas  of  mid 
air.  Tlie  stories  have  Httle  of  humanity  to  recommend  them, 
and  lose  in  interest  what  they  gain  in  the  wonderful.  They 
serve  to  illustrate,  however,  the  notions  of  the  Hindus  with 
rd  to  magic,  and  to  those  classes  of  creatures  who  hold  a 
dddle  station  between  human  and  divine ;  and  it  seems  not 

kprobable  timt  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  Thousand  and 
One  NightM,  in  which  magicians,  witches.  Peris  and  Jins,  are 
in  t-^"^"i*<^d,  are  traceable  to  these  inventions  of  the  Hindus. 
h  .supernatural  origin,  or  the  possession  of  supernatural 

•wcrs  by  mere  mortals,  have  no  doubt  a  place  in  every  Ibrm 

popular  superstition  J  ancient  or  modern ;  but  there  are  some 

incidences  which  cannot  well  have  been  derived  I'rom  a 
community  of  imagination,  and  which  are  not  very  in- 
Ible  until  they  are  traced  to  some  one  existing  system. 
Tljcre  nre  some  peculiarities  in  Hindu  beUef  which  explain 
much  of  the  magic  in  other  collections.  Thus  the  adept  in 
the  practices  of  the  Yoga  philosophy  is  supposed,  amongst 
other  marvellous  tacultics,  to  have  that  of  quitting  his  own 
ly  and  animating  any  other  he  pleases.     Now  this  involves 

diM  trine  of  some  of  the  Hindu  psychologicttl  sciiools.     Be- 
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sides  the  gross  external  corporeal  frame,  the  soul  is  tn^ 
with  a  subtile  body,  made  up  of  the  impalpable  senses 
rudiments  of  matter,  and  it  is  this  vehicle  of  soul  wliich 
grates  with  it  from  one  body  to  another  after  death,  or  ma5 
be  made  by  the  jjerfection  of  the  Jogi  in  his  exercises 
travel  at  his  commands.  Frequent  instances  of  this  occur  ii 
Hindu  tales :  thus  in  the  first  book  of  the  Katha  Sarit  Saj 
Indradatta^  the  Brahman,  takes  possession  of  the  dead  bod] 
of  king  Nanda,  recently  deceased,  leaving  his  own  body  it 
the  thicket,  intending  to  resume  it.  The  minister,  su 
the  nature  of  the  king's  rec^veiy  from  apparent  He  >  IJ 
wishing  to  keep  him  on  the  throne,  the  heir  being  yet  an  'm4 
fant,  commands  search  to  be  made  for  all  dead  bodies,  tl 
they  may  be  burnt.  Amongst  them  the  deserted  body 
Indradatta  is  consumed,  and  he  is  obliged  to  remain  in 
which  he  had  purposed  to  occupy  only  for  a  season.  He 
therefore  known  in  tradition  as  Yoga-nnnda,  or  the  magi< 
Nanda.  So  in  the  case  of  the  four  Vidyadharis  in  the  last 
book :  their  oAvn  bodies  were  left  inanimate  in  the  chambei 
of  the  Golden  City,  whilst  they  occupied  persons  of  inferioi 
excellence;  and  in  this  book  Surj^aprabha  tinds  in  Pat^la 
lifeless  giant ;  he  is  told  that  it  is  his  own  proper  form,  an( 
he  consequently  lays  down  the  dwarfisli  human  body  he  ii 
incased  in,  and  resumes  that  of  his  former  gigantic  sell 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  any  such  device  occurring  ii 
the  fictions  of  other  countries  is  of  Indian  origin.  There  ii 
one  well-known  exemplification  of  it  in  the  story  of  Fadlidlalij 
in  the  Persian  tales,  where  the  Der\dsh,  who  animates  th< 
body  of  the  dead  bird,  avows  he  had  learned  the  ai't  from 
ancient  Brahman  in  the  Indies.  The  substance  of  this  stor 
is  given  in  an  Italian  work  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen« 
tury,  *  Peregrinaggio  di  tre  giovani  figlioli  del  Re  di 
rendippo.*  Translated  from  tlic  Persian  by  M.  Christofcirii^ 
Armeno,  Venice,  1584.  It  has  been  thence  transferred  la} 
the  ^  Soir^s  Bretonnes  de  Gueulette.^ 

There  seems  no  particular  reason  for  an  occasional  mttit- 
mor})hosis,  not  uncummon   in    both  Eastern  and  Westcri 
fiction,  that  of  fairies  into  serpents,  as  in  the  story  of  Zobeide 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.     Hindu  notions  account  for  it   ^       :     . 
The  Niigas  of  the  subterrcae  regions  arc  in  their  own  |    i 
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serpenta^-demi-divine,  but  snakes  nevertheless.  They  have^ 
hnwe%*cr,  the  power  of  assuming  human  forms,  and  the  snake 
maidens  are  of  very  slippery  \irtue  as  well  as  of  exceeding 
beauty.  They  are  very  fond  of  paying  visits  to  earth,  where, 
upon  an  emergency,  they  drop  the  human  shape  and  appear 
aa  sniikes.  Of  the  Vidyadharas  notice  has  already  been  taken* 
They  correspond  M*-ith  the  benevolent  Genii  and  Peris  of 
Arabian  and  Persian  fiction,  whilst  the  malignant  Genii  are 
represented  by  the  Rakshasas :  of  inferior  spirits,  goblins, 
ghouls,  ogres,  ogresses,  and  the  like,  there  is  no  lack  of 
counterparts  in  the  Vctalas,  Pisaohas,  Yoginis  and  Ddkinis, 
of  the  Hindus.  Of  the  paraphernalia  of  magical  machinery 
tliere  is  also  abundance.  Thus  in  the  first  book  of  the  Kathd 
rit  8.^gara,  Putraka,  the  reputed  founder  of  Pataliputra,  or 
libothra,  becomes  possessed  of  a  staff  that  creates  what  it 
delineates,  a  cup  that  is  always  full  of  meat  and  drink,  and 
shoes  of  swiftness,  or  a  pair  of  slippers  that  enables  the 
wearer  to  travel  speedily  through  the  air.  The  latter  virtue, 
for  a  given  time  at  least,  is  also  ascribed  in  the  third  book  to 
certain  mustard-seeds  extracted  fi*om  the  navel  of  a  corpse 
in  which  a  goblin  resided*  Vidushaka,  the  hero  of  the  tale 
in  which  this  occurs,  possesses  also  a  sword  of  sharpness, 
which  notliing  can  resist.  Nothing  also  is  more  frequent 
than  for  a  sage,  or  magician,  or  an  adventurer,  to  have  a 
Vetala,  a  Riikshasa,  or  a  Vidyadhara — a  goblin,  a  giant,  or  a 
genie,  for  a  ser>^ant  or  a  slave.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  too, 
that  the  Rdkshasa,  who  is  a  cannibal  as  well  as  a  giant,  like 
the  *Fce  fa  fum^  heroes  of  this  class,  so  well  known  in  our 
nurseries,  is  as  remarkable  for  stupidity  as  malevolence  and 
cnnnibalism.  The  following  story  exhibits  both  these  cha- 
racteristics : — 

The  Prince  of  Verdhamdna, 

"The  sovereign  of  Verdhamina  had  several  sods,  of  whom  the  young- 
est. Sringabhujat  was  hb  father's  favourite,  being  distinguished  above  hia 
bixflhers  for  grace  and  beauty,  skill  in  martial  exercises,  and  gentlencaa  of 
disftosition.  The  partiality  of  the  king,  and  the  superiority  of  Sringabhuja, 
excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  his  brothers,  and  they  were  not  satisfied 
until  they  had  devised  a  plan  to  effect  his  removal,  and^  as  they  hoped, 
accomplish  his  destruction,  without  their  incurring  peril  or  suspicion. 
There  dwelt  a  Rdlcthas  m  the  forests  of  Verdhamdna^  who  was  the  ter- 
ror of  tlie  surrounding  districts,  appearing  fltom  time  to  time  in  the  most 
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hideotifl  sbiipes,  and  carrying  off  caHle^  and  6ven  hatntui  er^amret*  for  lua 
BUAtenance.     Him  the  princes  propitiiited  by  prayi*n  and  oblatioiiflv  tOj 
the  hope  of  securing  his  assistance  to  gtt  rid  of  their  obaoxioua  broUicr/ 
Their  end  was  at  last  accidentally  attained.     In  the  course  of  his  (a*edft- 
tory  excttrsions  the  R^kshax  one  day  made  his  appearance  on   the  Reldll 
where  the  princes  were  engaged  in  the  6jK»rt  of  archery,  in  the  form  of  4] 
large  anil  uncouth  crane.     The  youths  proposed  to  try  their  skill  upon  th< 
bitrudert  and  directed  their  ihalU  against  hini,  but  in  vain,  tjie  bird  keofi-l 
ing  at  too  great  a  distance,  or,  by  changing  his  position,  evading  Ui«j 
arrows.     Srinffabhtija  was  not  so  easily  baffled,  and  his  weapon  lodged 
the  wing  of  the  crane,  striking  him  as  it  seemed  to  the  earth.     The  prioc 
advanced  to  secure  his  prize,  but  the  wounded  bird  contrived  to  retire 
Srinf^ahhvja  odranced,  first  slowly,  and  as  it  seemed  with  {)alD,  until  hi 
appeared  gradually  to  acquire  vigour,  and  at  last  flew  off  with  the  arroi 
adhering  to  his  side.     Sringabhujfi,  who  had  been  drawn  a  coufiidcrablt 
distance  from  the  exercising  ground,  and  unwilling  to  Jose  his  arrow,  lul-l 
lowed  the  crane  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight,  and  when  the  bird  had  di*ap- 
peared.  continued  to  trace  him  through  the  forest  by  the  drops  of  blood 
which  at  intervals  welt  risible  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees  or  on  the  turf 
beneath  them. 

"  In  this  pursuit  the  day  had  elapsed^  and  the  prince  found  himaiatf 
sunset  in  the  vicinit)^  of  a  spacious  garden,  adjoinmg  to  a  palace  of 
dimensions  and  extent.     Utterly  unacquainted  with  the  place  he  had 
to,  and  being  unable  to  follow  the  track  through  the  gatliering  gloumi 
Srin<fabhtija  determined  to  rest  where  he  was  for  the  night,  and  m  the^ 
morning  endeavour  to  retrace  his  steps.     He  accordingly  entered  the  gar- 
den to  learn  from  some  of  the  menials  of  the  palace  the  name  of  the  per. 
son  to  whom  it  belong^ed,  and  to  solicit  the  hospitality  of  its  owner. 

•*In  the  mean  time  the  princes  returned  home,  and  reported  to  thtj 
king  that  his  favourite  son  had  been  carried  off  by  the  RdhhoJi,  and  bs 
undoubtedly  been  made  the  monster's  meal.     Tlie  king  and  the  mother 
Brintjnhhttja  were  overwhelmed  vrith  affliction  at  this  intelligence,  thr  trutl 
of  which  was  confirmed  by  the  failure  of  all  the  parties  6£nt  out  In  qt 
of  the  prince  to  diiwrover  any  veatiges  of  him. 

*' After  wandering  some  time  through  the  garden  without  meeting  witl 
a^^y  individual,  Srintfabhuja  came  to  a  large  and  stately  Bur  tree,  in  thi 
centre  of  a  smtKjth  grass  plot,  and  beheld  seated  at  its  foot  a  nymph 
uncommon  loveliness,  to  that  he  was  dbpowd  to  look  upon  her  as  thi 
tutelary  divinity  of  the^rove.  She  wa*  no  less  impressed  by  his  apfiear^ 
ance,  and  in  an  instant  a  mutual  affection  sprang  up  between  them,  befoi 
a  syllable  was  interclianged.  Recoveriag  from  his  surpribe,  the  princi 
advanced  and  saluted  the  damsel;  and  having  informed  her  of  his  naint 
and  rank,  and  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  him  thither,  inquirct 
who  she  was  and  what  she  was  doing  there.  She  replied,  1  am  txnau 
Rupasikha,  and  am  the  daughter  of  tlie  RAkshaa,  J^niaikha,  who  dw< 
in  this  palace,  and  who  is  the  person  you  have  wounded  in  the  fonnj 
l^gftutic  cnmc.    No  archer  but  yourself  in  all  the  three  worlds 
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bjt  fueii  a  itmrk  \  but  Itb  wound  is  heaiecl  by  the  application  of  the  divine 
tici  which  his  |}09sesti»i!«.  and  he  will  no  doubt  welcome  so  heroic  a 
ia  his  t:tLsitl«>^  and  hold  him  worthy  of  bis  alliance.    Tlie  prince  re- 
hljf  to  thcsi?  gmcioujs  advances,  and  the  damsel  repaired  to  her 
uaoimce  their  guest,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  she  had 
her  heart  tipuu  having  him   fur  her  hu^^hand,  and  that  she  would  put 
end  to  tier  ptistcnce  unless  her  father  consented  to  the  match. 
**  Now  Affnmkhd^  iiotwithBtauding  hb  cannibalism  and  other  fiendiah 
itties,  wai  fond  of  his  daughter,  and  was  not  over  wiae,  so  that  he 
he  Cftaily  coaxed  or  terrified  into  a  compliance  with  oil  Httji<uikhd'$ 
*9,     He  therefore  told  her  to  conduct  the  prince  into  the  palace*  and 
imiflcd  not  only  that  he  would  not  eat  him,  but  that  he  would  accept 
dm  a«  hi«  son-in-law  on  certain  conditions  :  he  desired  her  At  tht;  sAine 
time  to  go  and  bring  her  sisters,  and  the  espousals  should  take  place  forth- 
with. 

**  Rupankhdt  who  was  much  shrewder  than  her  air«,  perceived  hla  dri{\, 

and  contrired  to  intimate  to  the  prince  how  it  might  be  counteracted. 

The  party  was  collected  ;  Srinyabhtija  having  previously  bathed,  and  been 

attired  by  order  of  AffnisikM  in  bridal  vestments.     To  the  prince's  asto- 

dshmentj  he  beheld  a  hundred  maidens  before  him^  all  armyed  and  de* 

itpd  alike,  and  so  perfectly  aimiiar  in  form  and  features  that  it  was  im- 

ible  to  discriminate  one  from  another.    The  father  giving  the  prince 

>lGt,  desired  hlra  to  place  it  on  Rupamkhd't  neck,  and  she  should  be 

hhvju  appeared  to  hesitate ;  but  his  mistress,  as  preconcerted,  had 

I  «!jnft!l  hlossom  from  the  hair  that  ]»arted  on  her  forehead,  and 

idvt  ^elected  his  bride. 

"  ji'^:  ,  then  told  the  prince  that  the  wedding  could 

not  take  place  before  the  next  morning,  as  his  brother  Dhumamkhd  mmi  bv 
present  at  the  ceremony,  •  Do  you/  he  continued,  '  go  and  invit*  him  ;  he 
live*  about  twenty  milet  off  in  an  old  temple  of  Siva  in  the  forest ;  oak 
him  to  be  here  by  day-break  tomorrow,  but  do  you  return  without  foil 
today.*  Srin^atihitjn  readily  assented  ;  but  before  hts  departure,  Bnpankhd^ 
\o  guessed  her  father's  purpose,  provided  him  with  a  fleet  horse,  a  hand* 
of  earth,  a  cup  of  water,  a  few  dry  sticks  and  a  match,  and  told  him 
to  do  to  escape  from  the  gnare  that  was  laid  for  htm  j  for  she  was  a 
icy,  prescient  of  events  and  commanding  the  elementa* 
'*  Srxmjahlatja  set  off  and  soon  arrived  at  his  journey's  end,  where  he 
found  DhuMttsikhdt  an  old  monster  more  hideous  and  savage  than  his  bro* 
ihef »  As  soon  as  his  message  was  delivered,  the  prince  abruptly  withdrew 
as  he  had  been  enjoined  by  his  mistress,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  set 
off  at  fuU  speed.  When  he  had  ridden  a  few  yards  he  turned  his  head 
round  and  saw  the  cannibal  close  behind  him,  on  which,  in  conformity  to 
his  instructions,  he  threw  the  handful  of  earth  upon  the  ground,  and  an 
immeQse  mountain  separated  him  from  his  pursuer.  He  now  relaxed  his 
speed,  but  »uon  repented  of  having  done  so,  as  J9Attm<ttf^/^<$  was  again  close 
■t  bis  heels.  He  thl^rcfo^e,  as  directed  in  such  an  emergency^  poured  the 
irafter  on  tho  earth,  and  a  broad  and  stately  river  dowed  between  him  aad 
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the  cannibal.  The  prince  nevertheless  urged  on  his  boree,  but  to  little 
avail,  OA  DhumoBikkd  had  traversed  the  atreara.  and  was  once  more  upon 
him.  ]fi3  last  resource  was  his  match  and  fuel.  Setting  thestickaou  fire 
he  cost  them  on  the  path  of  the  Rikshas,  who  was  immediately  enveloped 
and  destroyed  by  a  mighty  flame. 

'*  Sringafjhuja  completed  his  journey,  imd  alighting  from  his  horse,  an- 
nounced to  Ayniifikhd  the  delivery  of  hia  message.  The  R^ksbas,  surprised 
at  his  safe  return,  began  to  think  the  prince  something  more  than  human, 
and  to  tremble  for  hia  own  security.  He  therefore  allowed  the  marriage 
to  be  consummated,  stipulating  only  that  Sringaihuja  and  his  wife  should 
continue  to  reside  with  him. 

*'  For  a  time  the  young  couple,  delighted  with  each  other,  and  therefore 
with  ever>Hhing  and  everybody  about  them,  lived  happily  in  Agnmkkd's 
palace,  till  at  length  Sringahkuja  begon  to  pine  for  his  parents  and  his  home, 
liis  wife  perceived  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  readily  agreed  to 
accompany  him.  They  departed  clandestinely ;  but  their  flight  was  soon 
known  to  Agumkhd,  who  having  the  faculty  of  moving  through  the  air, 
overtook  them  before  they  had  completed  their  journey.  On  marking  his 
approach,  the  prince,  by  his  wife's  desire,  hid  himself,  whiUt  she  assumed 
the  semblance  of  a  wood-cutter,  witli  axe  and  faggots  in  hand.  As  soon 
as  tile  Rakshas  saw  the  supposed  woodman,  he  descended  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  a  youth  and  damsel  such  as  he  described.  Rujmiikhd  re- 
plied, '  Yes,  they  ore  further  in  the  forest,  in  great  grief,  and  are  cutting 
faggots  to  burn  the  corpse  of  their  father,  one  AgnisikM,  who  ia  just  dead.* 
AgnrnkM^  alarmed  to  hear  of  his  own  demise,  and  not  quite  sure  whetlier 
he  was  alive  or  not,  immediately  returned  to  his  own  palace  to  ascertain 
the  fact*  In  the  meanwhile  Sringahhuja  and  hia  wife  reacht^  the  capital 
uf  yerdhamdnat  where  they  were  received  with  ra[iture  by  the  prince's 
parents,  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  days  In  uninterrupted  felicity," 

In  the  ninth  book  are  namtted  a  number  of  stories  for  the 
consolation  of  Nara\ ahana-datta,  on  the  disappearance  of  hia 
favoiuite  bride  Madana  Manchuka,  their  subjects  being  the 
temporary  separation  and  final  retinion  of  faitliful  couples. 
They  wind  up  vnih.  a  compendious  recital  of  the  adventures 
of  Nala  and  Damayanti,  known  to  English  readers  as  it  oc- 
curs in  its  primitive  form  in  the  Mahabharata,  by  the  version 
of  Mr.  Millraan.  We  have  therefore  one  limit  in  its  cbrono^ 
logy  determuied.  It  must  be  older  than  the  eleventh  century* 
It  is  no  doubt  very  much  older,  but  so  much  is  certain.  Tbe 
next  book,  the  tenthj  is  of  still  greater  importance  than  any 
of  its  predecessors  in  the  liistor^^  of  fiction,  as  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  it  constitutes  one  portion  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay>  the 
first  book  of  the  Pancha  Tantra  and  Kalila  and  Dimna,  the 
story  of  the  Lion  Pingaluka,  the  Bull  Sanjivuka  and  the  twa 
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Jackals  Damanaka  and  Karataka.  The  stories  and  the  order 
in  which  they  succeed  agree  better  with  the  tales  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Kalila  and  Dimna  than  even  the  Pancha  Tantra, 
and  it  would  appear  therefore  that  we  have  in  the  Katha  Sarit 
S^igara  an  earlier  representative  of  the  original  collection  than 
even  the  Pancha  Tantra^  at  least  as  it  is  now  met  with ;  a 
comparative  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  each  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  relationship  of  the  different  collections. 

Stories  in  the  Pancha  Tantra,  Kalila  and  Dimna,  and 
Kathd  Sarit  Sdgara. 


Pttneha  Thnira. 

Kalila  and  Dimwi, 

Kathd  Sarit  Sdgara, 

MerdumtUnd  his  Bull,  Lion 

Same. 

Same. 

and  two  Jackals — form- 

ing the  introduction  and 

frame-work. 

1.  Monkey  and  Timber. 

1.  Same. 

1.  Same. 

8.  Fox  and  Drum. 

2.  Same. 

2.  Same. 

3.  King,    Merchant    and 

Slave. 

4.  Adventures  of  an  Asce- 

tic. 

5.  Magic  Gamda. 

3.  Same. 

6.  Two  Crows. 

7.  Crane    kUlcd   by    the 

6.  Swan  kiUed 

by    3.  Crane  killed  by  the 

Crab. 

the  Crab. 

Crab. 

8.  Lion  and  Hare. 

6.  Same. 

4.  Same. 

9.  King,  Flea  and  Bug. 

8.  Same. 

5.  Same. 

10.  Jackal  dyed. 

11.  Lion,     Tiger,     Crow, 

9'  Same. 

6.  Same. 

Jackal  and  Camel. 

12.  Tittibha  and  the  Sea. 

10.  Same. 

7.  Same. 

13.  Tortoise  and  Geese. 

4.  Same. 

8.  Same. 

14.  Three  Fishes. 

7.  Same. 

9.  Same. 

15.  Elephant  and  Sparrow, 

Woodpecker,  Fly  and 

Frog. 

16.  Swan,     Creeper,    and 

Fowler. 

17.  Ram  and  Lion.    Battle 

Same. 

Same. 

between      the     Bull 

and  Lion. 

18.  Lion,  Jackal  and  Camel. 
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PoMcha  Tantra,  KalUa  and  Dimna.  Kdthd  Sarit  Sdgara, 

19.  King.  General  and  As- 

cetic. 

20.  Snake  changed  to  a  Man. 
31.  Parrot  and  Death. 

83.  MonkietandFire  Flies.    11.  Same.  10.  Same. 

83.  HonestManandKnave.    13.  Two  Friends  and  11.  Brothers  and  Bag 


24. 
25. 

Crane,  Mungoose  and 

Snake. 
Rats  that  eat  Iron. 

Bag  of 
4.  Same, 

13.  Same. 

Money. 

18. 
13. 

of  Money, 
Same. 

Same. 

36. 
87. 

Two  Parrots. 
King's    Son    and 
Companions. 

his 

(14th  Book.— King's 
Son  and  his  Com- 

Death of  the  BuU. 

panions.) 
Same. 

Same. 

There  is  only  a  difference  ofone  story  therefore  between  the 
contents  of  the  Kath£  Sarit  S%ara  in  this  section  and  of  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Kalila  and  Dimna^  the  four  preceding  books 
of  which  treat  of  new  and  introductory  matters  prefixed  by 
the  translator.  The  omitted  story  however  is  a  remarkable  one^ 
and  one  of  great  popularity  in  Europe.  It  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  a  religious  mendicant  called  Deva  Barman  in  the  Pan- 
cha  Tantra  and  Hitopadesa^  but  not  named  in  the  Kalila  and 
Dimna^  who  in  his  wanderings  puts  up  at  the  house  of  a  bar- 
ber ;  the  barber's  wife  goes  to  an  assignation  with  a  lover^  and 
leaves  her  confidante  in  her  place.  The  barber^  imagining  that 
his  wife  is  present^  and  provoked  at  her  misbehaviour^  throws 
his  razor  at  her  in  the  dark^  and  deprives  her  of  her  nose. 
The  wife  returns^  and  finding  what  has  happened^  prays  to 
the  gods  that  if  she  is  virtuous  her  nose  may  be  restored  to 
her ;  and  as  her  face  is  found  in  the  morning  without  any  de- 
fective feature^  her  husband  is  convinced  of  her  immaculate 
purity^  and  suspects  her  no  more.  That  this  story  jumped 
with  the  humours  of  oiur  forefathers  is  proved  by  its  nume- 
rous repetitions  and  imitations^  as^  with  some  modifications, 
it  occurs  as  the  Fabliau  of  the  *  Cheveux  Coupes,'  the  ^  Une  verge 
pour  r autre '  of  the  '  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles/  a  story  in  the 
Decameron,  in  the  collection  of  Malespini,  and  in  the  Coniei 
of  La  Fontaine,  and  has  been  dramatized  in  the  Guardian  of 
Massinger.     In  the  East  it  is  found  in  the  Tooti  Nama,  or 
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Tales  of  a  Parrot,  the  Bahar  Danish^  and  other  popular  col- 
lections* 

In  the  fifth  section  of  the  same  book  occurs  the  skeleton 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Hitopade&sv  the  second  of  the  Pancha 
Taut  I         nth  of  the  Kalila  and  Dimna,  the  Mitrala- 

'kha  i  "Tit  of  friends,  as  iliustrated  by  the  association 

of  the  Hat)  the  Crow,  the  Tortoise  and  the  Deer.  The  iden* 
tity  i  r  ^ned  to  the  general  outline  however^  and  none  of 
the  *  ^  d  tales  arc  inserted.     The  purport  of  the  narra- 

tion is  to  contrast  the  tidehty  and  attachment  of  which  ani- 
la  are  capable  with  the  treachery  of  women,  in  iUustration 
>f  which  follows  a  story  of  a  jealous  husband  and  his  wife. 
A  man  had  a  very  beautiful  wife,  of  whom  he  was  so  devotedly 
Jbud  that  he  scarcely  ever  suffered  her  to  be  out  of  his  sight, 
[^iaving  occasion  to  go  Irom  home  he  took  her  with  hira,  and 
during  his  necessary  absence  on  business,  left  her  under  the 
care  of  an  old  Brahman.     Near  the  Brahman's  house  was  a 
rilliige  of  Bhils,  foresters,  and  with  one  of  them  the  wife 
loped.    The  husband  on  his  return  having  learnt  what  had 
inppened,  proceeded  in  quest  of  his  wife  to  the  Bhil  village,  and 
arriving  there  whilst  the  men  were  out  hunting,  encountered 
his  wife.     She  assured  him  that  she  had  been  carried  away 
by  force,  and  desired  him  to  secrete  himself  in  a  cave  till  night, 
when  she  would  escape  along  with  him.     He  believed  her, 
and  hid  himself;  but  when  the  lover  returned  in  the  evening 
the  false  wife  betrayed  her  husband,  and  he  was  seized  and 
bound  to  a  tree  in  order  to  be  offered  as  a  hiunan  victim  in 
the  morning  to  the  goddess  Chandi.      Hia  prayers  to  the 
goddess  however  moved  her  to  htt  him  from  his  bonds,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  his  freedom  to  kill  his  rival  and  cut  off 
his  head.     The  wife  had  still  art  enough  to  persuade  him  of 
her  innocence,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  fUght,  carrying 
with  her  the  head  of  her  Bhil  lover.     Upon  their  arrival  at 
the  first  city  they  came  to,  she  produced  the  head,  declared  it 
was  her  husband's  and  gave  the  real  husband  in  chai-gc  to  the 
police  aa  Uie  murderer.     He  was  taken  before  the  king,  but 
the  investigation  established  his  innocence  and  his  wife's  guilt. 
She  had  her  ears  and  nose  cut  off,  and  was  deserted  by  her 
husband,  who  was  now  cured  of  his  misplaced  confidence  in 
her  affection.     It  may  be  remarked  that  frequent  mention 
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IB  made  in  the  Katha  Sarit  Sigara  of  the  sacrifice  o^  human 
victims  by  the  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  the  woods  and 
mountains^  who  although  not  Hindus^  seem  to  have  adopted 
as  their  favourite  divinity  some  of  the  terrific  forms  of  Durga^ 
and  offered  to  her  human  sacrifices :  the  practice  still  prevails 
amongst  them  when  it  can  be  perpetrated  with  impunity^  but 
it  is  contrary  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  genuine 
Hindu  ritual. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  tenth  book  contains  the  war  be- 
tween the  Crows  and  the  Owls,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  third  books  of  the  Pancha  Tantra  and  Hitopadesa,  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Kalila  and  Dimna,  and  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  Persian  imitation  of  it,  the  Anwari  SoheiU. 


J*aneha  Thnira.              K.  8.  S. 

K.D. 

Anwari  SoheiU. 

Intioductioii— War    of  The  Same. 

The  Same. 

The  Same. 

the  Crows  and  Owls. 

1.  Ass  inLion'fl 

1.  TheKingand 

Skin. 

his  Mistress. 

1.  Elephants andHares  3.  Same. 

1.  Same. 

2.  Same. 

2.  Hare»  Sparrow  and  3.  Same. 

2.  Same. 

3.  Same. 

Cat. 

3.  Brahman,    Rogues,  4.  Same. 

3.  Same. 

4.  Same. 

and  Goat. 

4.  SnakekUledbyAnts. 

man's  Son. 

6.  Swans  and  Strange 

Bird. 

7.  Fowler  and  Pigeons. 

8.  Husband,  Wife  and  5.  The  Same. 

4.  The  Same. 

5.  The  Same. 

Robber. 

9.  Brahman,  Thief  and  6.  The  Same. 

6.  The  Same. 

R&kshas. 

10.  Prince  with  a  Snake 

in  his  Belly. 

11.  Husband  under  the  7.  The  Same. 

5.  The  Same. 

7.  The  Same. 

Bed. 

6.  The  Same. 

8.  Monkeys  and 

changed  to  a  Girl. 

Bears. 

13.  Bird    that     voided 

9.  The  Same. 

Gold. 

14.  Lion  and  Fox. 

15.  OldSnakeandFrogs.  9.  The  Same. 

7.  The  Same. 

10.  The  Same. 

16.  Brahman    and   his 

ll.ThetwoSpar- 

Wife. 

rows. 
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Of  these  stories  several  are  well  known  in  the  narrative 
fictions  of  Europe ;  some  of  the  identifications  are  pointed 
out  ill  the  *  Analyfiis  of  the  l*ancha  Tantra,'  and  others  by 
M.  L.   des   Longchamps.      Thus   the   first   of  the  Katha 
8arit  Sagara,  which  occurs  in  another  book  of  the   Pancha 
Tantra,  is  a  very  common  apologue  in  all  collections;  the 
third  or  second  of  the  Pancha  Tantra  and  Kalila  and  Dimna 
bus  been  imitjited  by  La  Fontaine  in  the  fable  of  Le  chnt^  la 
bdcUe  e/  ie  petit  lapln.     The  story  of  the  Brahman  who  is 
persuaded  to  part  with  his  goat,  is  found  in  les  Fac^ciemes 
ntiiis  du  Seifftieur    Straparole.       The  fifth  story,  wliich  is 
found  in  the  Pancha  Tantra  alone,  is  considered  by  M.  des 
Longchamps   to   be  the   same  as   La  Confiance  perdue   of 
Sencce,   It  is  also  found  in  the  collection  of  Marie  de  France, 
a  fabulist  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  husband,  wile  and 
robber,  and  the  mouse   changed  into  a  girl,  are  both  mo- 
dernized by  Fontaine  ;  the  latter  he  derived  from  the  Livre 
des  Lumihres  of  Daniel  Sahid ;   the  former  occurs  in  the 
Cent  Nonvelles  Nouvelles,     In  this,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
bull  and  the  lion,  the  Katha  Snrit  S%ara  agrees  better  than 
the  Pancha  Tantra  with  the  Arabic  work,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  of  earlier  date  ;  at  the  same  time  the  style  of  the 
fttories  is  unequivocally  that  of  an  abridgement,  and  they  no 
doubt  existed  in  some  more  detailed  arrangement,  and  very 
possibly  associated  with  others  not  here  inserted. 

In  the  next  section  of  this  book  occurs  the  excellent  story 
of  the  monkey  and  Sismnara  or  Porpoise.  In  the  Pancha 
Tantra,  the  Makara,  a  nondescript  marine  animal,  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  Sisum^ra ;  and,  in  the  Mohammedan  versions  of 
the  story,  a  tortoise  takes  the  place  of  the  Hindu  aquatic. 
There  is  a  greater  coincidence  again  between  the  Kalila  and 
Dimna,  an4  our  text  in  this  story,  than  between  the  former 
and  the  Pancha  Tantra,  in  which  last  the  story  includes  nine 
others ;  in  the  Arabic  work,  and  in  the  Katha  Sarit  Sogara, 
it  has  but  one,  that  of  the  sick  lion,  the  jackal  (or  fox)  and 
the  ass.  The  monkeys  and  tortoises,  so  often  introduced  in 
these  stories,  are,  as  M.  de  Sacy  remarks,  evidence  of  an 
Indian  origin.  "  Lea  singes  et  les  tortues  sou  vent  mis  en 
"  scene  dans  ces  fables  appartiennent  plutot  a  I'Inde  qu  a  la 
**  Perse/' — Mcmoire  IJistorique,  vii.     But  this  is  still  more 
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applicable  to  such  CDtircly  Indian  animals  as  the  Makara  or 
Sisumar. 

We  have  in  this  section  also  what  may  be  perhaps  the  ori* 
ginal  of  another  well-known  Arabian  story,  one  of  th«  carlii 
in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Two  young  Brahmans  tra- 
velling are  benighted  in  a  forest,  and  take  up  their  lodging 
a  tree  near  a  lake.  Early  in  the  night  a  number  of  peopl 
come  from  the  water,  and  ha\ing  made  preparation  for  an  en 
tcrtainment  retire  ;  a  Yaksha,  a  genie,  then  comes  out  of  the  . 
lake  with  his  two  wives^  and  spends  the  night  there ;  when  ha^M 
and  one  of  his  wives  are  asleep,  the  other,  seeing  the  youths,  ^^ 
invites  them  to  approach  her,  and  to  encourage  them,  abows 
them  a  hundred  rings  received  from  former  gallanta^  notiiith 
standing  her  Imsband's  precautions,  who  keeps  her  locked  li 
in  a  chest  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  Hindu  story-teller  ki 
more  moral  than  the  Arah.  The  youths  reject  her  advances  5 
she  wakes  the  genie  who  is  going  to  put  them  to  death,  but 
the  rings  are  produced  in  evidence  against  the  unfaithful 
wife,  and  she  is  turned  away  with  the  loss  of  her  nose,  'l^he 
story  is  repeated  in  the  next  section  with  some  variation} 
the  lady  has  ninety  and  nine  rings,  and  is  about  to  complete 
the  hundredth,  when  her  husband,  who  is  here  a  Naga,  a 
snake-god,  wakes,  and  consumes  the  pulltv  >riir  with 
from  his  mouth. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  section  ol  this  booi 
have  the  story  of  the  ramigooiise,  the  snake  and  child 
pp.  235,  236*),  and  in  the  same  section  is  a  long,  and  not  tm 
interesting  story  of  two  friends,  Ghata  and  Karpara.     They 
become  thieves,  and  break  into  the  king's  palace  to  plunder  his 
treaaurc.    While  Ghata  keeps  watch  without,  Karpara  niaket 
his  way  into  the  inner  apartments,  where  the  princess  seea 
him,  and  falls  in  love  with  him.     She  gives  him  much  volti*^, 
idile  property,  with  which  he  despatches  his  companion 
their  home,  nnd  returns  into  the  palace.     He  is  surprised 
there,  and  by  the  conunands  of  the  king  hung  upon  a  tree. 
On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  Ghata,  who,  alarmed 
at  his  friend*8  not  returning,  had  come  back  to  seek  for  him, 
sees  Karpara  led  to  the  gibbet.     Kai'para,  by  aigns  unpcr- 
ccivcd  by  the  gmirds,  commends  the  princess  to  the  care  of 
Ghata;    he  by  the   same  means  cxpresacs  his  promise  to 
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cflGBCt  her  rescue.  Accordingly  nt  night  Ifc  enters  the  palace, 
liberates  the  priacess  from  her  bonds,  and  carries  her  oflf. 
Wheu  the  king  is  apprised  of  this,  he  concludes  the  perjjc- 
imtor  of  the  deed  must  have  been  u  friend  of  Karporu,  and 

It  it  18  likely,  therefore,  that  he  will  attempt  to  obtain  the 
Ibody,  in  order  to  perform  its  funeral  rites  j  he  accordingly 
places  guards  around  the  tree  on  which  the  corpse  is  sus> 
l^endedj  and  commands  them  to  arrest  any  one  who  tshaU 
cUspky  any  particular  grief  on  viewing  the  body,  or  shall 
aeek  to  t«ke  it  away.  Qhata  determines,  as  the  king  had 
tnticir  ^  '  to  procure  the  body  oi'  his  friend,  and  commit  it 
to  til  3.     He  disguises  himself  as  a  countryman,  with 

one  of  his  servants  as  a  woman,  and  another  carrying  a  jar 
of  sweetmeats,  in  which  the  narcotic  juice  of  the  Dhattura 
has  beeii  infused.  Pretending  to  have  lost  his  way,  he  ap- 
proaches the  guards,  and,  entering  into  famUiur  conversation 
^ith  tliem,  invites  them  to  partake  of  his  sweetmeMs,  his 
wife,  he  saya,  being  very  famous  for  her  skill  in  making 
them.  The  guards  eat  and  fall  asleep,  and  Ghata  cuts  down 
and  burns  the  body  of  Karpara.  He  afterwards  contrives  to 
aurrj  off  the  ashes ;  and  the  king,  finding  precaution  useless, 
»eau8cs  it  to  be  prochiiraed  that  he  will  give  his  daughter  and 
lialf  his  kingdom  to  the  man  who  ha«  done  these  deeds.  VVc 
have  in  these  incidents  an  ob\ious  analogy  to  those  of  the  story 
of  the  knight  and  his  two  sons  in  the  HiBtory  of  the  Seven 
8agea  of  Rome,  as  above  intimated,  and  still  more  to  some  of 
ithfi  circumstances  of  the  story  of  Rhampsinites,  king  of 
Egypt,  as  narrated  by  Herodotus,  (Essai  mir  lea  Fables 
IndiefmeSf]  if  not  to  the  leading  incident  in  the  tragedy 
of  Ajitigonc.  The  Indian  story  continues  in  a  strain  io- 
t      '    '  '        ustratc  tlie  depravity  of  women.    Ghata  is 

J  I  lie  princess  that  the  king's  offer  is  merely  a 

trap  for  him;  and,  instead  of  accepting  it,  he  departs  with 
her  and  a  religious  mendicant,  his  associate,  to  a  distant 
country.  On  the  journey  his  mistress  and  friend  accomplish 
his  mmrder.  The  princess  afterwards  abandons  the  men- 
dicant, and  leads  a  life  of  profligacy  paralleled  by  similar  in- 
Uiuiccs,  w  hich  grow  out  of  the  story  of  her  adventures. 

The  eleventh  book  is  occupied  with  one  stor}'  only,  that  of 
VeUi,  a  damsel  married  to  a  merchant's  son ;  the  leading  in- 
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cidents  are  their  shipwreck,  separation  and  re-union*  It  it 
only  worth  while  to  notice  the  frequency  with  which  adven 
tures  by  sea  are  narrated  in  this  collection,  and,  indeed,  in 
other  works  of  the  same,  or  an  earlier  date,  showing  that  at 
the  period  in  question  the  Hindus  were  not  accustomed 
to  regard  sea- voyages  as  either  unlawful  or  unusual. 

The  twelfth  book  presents  several  examples  of  the  trans^ 
formation  of  human  persons  to  animals,  of  which  instances 
are  so  frequent  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  although  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  notion  be  an  aiidcie  of  Mohammedan  supersti- 
tion* With  the  Hindus  it  is  but  the  second  step  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  metempsychosis,  as  the  belief  that  men  and  wo- 
men become  animals  in  a  future  hfe  readily  reconciles  them 
to  the  admission  of  the  possibility  that  they  may  assume 
brute  forms  even  in  this.  They  have  also  exemplifications  of 
it  in  their  mythology ;  and  Vishnu  himself,  in  three  of  hi« 
incarnations,  is  a  fish,  a  tortoise  and  a  boar.  In  the  first 
section  of  this  book  of  the  Katha  Sarit  Sagara,  Vamadattn 
has  a  wife  who  becomes  possessed  of  magical  jKiwers;  he 
detects  her  in  some  of  her  vicious  practices,  and  is  about  to 
put  her  to  death,  when  she  throws  some  dust  into  his  face, 
and  he  is  turned  to  a  buffalo,  in  which  state  he  is  sold  by  his 
wife,  and  becomes  a  beast  of  burthen.  Another  female  sor- 
ceress discovers  his  true  nature,  restores  him  to  it,  and 
gives  him  her  daughter  in  marriage  ;  she  enables  him  also  to 
transform  his  wife  to  a  mare,  in  which  form  he  inflicts  upon 
her  daily  chastisement.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  recognising 
in  the  story  the  leading  incidents  in  the  stories  of  the  old 
man  and  his  two  dogs,  and  of  Zobeide  and  her  two  sisters, 
and  particularly  in  the  story  of  Syed  Naoraaun  in  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights ;  in  the  latter  of  these  the  wicked  wile 
is  transformed  also  into  a  mare.  In  the  fourth  section  again 
of  this  same  book  we  have  some  transformations  which 
call  to  mind  the  adventures  of  Apideius  in   the  Golden  Ass, 

or  the    stiD  more   ancient   metamorjihoses  of  Circe.     Bhi- ■ 

ma-parakrama,  coming  to  Ujayin,  puts  up  m  the  house  of^^H 
a  woman,  who  receives  him  hospitably.     He  goes  to  n?st;^^ 
but,  waking  in  the  night,  sees  his  hostess  busy  in  preparing 
some  dishes  of  fried  barley-meal,  and  muttering  charms  over 
them*    Suspecting  her  to  be  a  sorceress,  he  watches  his  t>p- 
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portunity,  and  transfers  the  meal  to  some  other  pktes^  whilst 
hr        V     \s  it  with  meal  he  finds  set  apart.     The  ^  x 

in\  I  a  to  breakfast  with  her,  and,  unwittingly  ca  l 

barley  she  had  bewitched,  is  changed  to  a  she-goat,  Bliima- 
pardkrama  sells  her  to  a  butcher.  The  butcher's  wife  is  a 
florceress  also ;  and,  although  unable  to  save  her  friend,  deter- 
mines to  revenge  her;  she  therefore  finds  the  youth  when 
»lcep,  and,  by  tying  a  thread  round  his  neck,  changes  him 
a  peacock.  He  is  found  in  tliis  condition,  and  liberated 
by  his  friend  Mrigankadatta,  prince  of  Ayodhya.  The  con- 
necting chain  of  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  book  is  the  marriage 
of  >frigdnkadatta  with  the  princess  of  Ujayin ;  but  before  this 
can  be  etlected  the  prince  incurs  the  displeasure  of  his  father, 
and  is  banished  with  his  ten  companions,  the  sons  of  his 
fathcr*8  ministers.  They  set  off  together  for  Ujayin,  In 
ptissing  through  a  forest  they  find  an  ascetic  sitting  under  a 
tree  j  they  inquire  of  him  his  purposes  in  such  a  solitude,  to 
which  he  replies  tJiat  underneath  the  tree  is  the  dwelling  of 
a  N%a,  a  snake-god,  who  is  master  of  a  miraculous  sword, 
the  holder  of  which  enjoys  superhuman  powers ;  that  this 
sword  is  to  be  forced  from  its  possessor  by  incantations,  in 
which  he  asks  them  to  give  him  aid.  They  assent;  his 
magic  compels  the  nymph  of  the  sword  to  issue  from  the 
tree,  but  her  beauty  so  bewilders  him  that  he  pauses  in  his ' 
process,  and  forgets  his  art.  The  Naga  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  appears^,  fmd  destroys  the  magician,  and  con- 
demns the  inconsiderate  youths  to  a  temporary  separation 
from  each  other.  They  are  idtimately  re-imited  with  the 
prince,  and  repeat  to  him  their  several  adventures.  The 
scheme  of  this  series  of  narratives  is  similar  to  that  of  a  very 
excellent  and  popular  Hindu  work,  ascribed  to  Dandi,  a 
writer  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  the  Dasa  Kumara, 
the  Ten  Princes,  in  which  a  prince  and  his  nine  companions 
arc  separated  for  a  season,  and  recount  what  has  happened 
to  each  when  they  meet  again.  The  stories,  howevei',  are 
different.  There  are  in  the  eighth  section  of  this  book  in- 
cidental passages  of  some  interest  in  the  history  of  Sanscrit 
Uteniture  ;  the  adoption  of  names,  persons  and  incidents,  and 
even  the  ])lagiari8m  of  expressions  found  in  well-known  com- 
positions^ as  the  dramas  of  Madhava  and  Malati;  and  Vikrama 
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and  Urvasi,  and  the  poem  of  the  Megha  DutA,  or  cloud- 
scnger,  a  work  of  Kalidasa,  to  the  prior  celebrity  of  which  till 
therefore  bear  testimony. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  twelfth  book  also  Is  of  importam 
in  the  same  respect^  in  its  subservicuce  to  the  history  of  Si 
scrit  writings,  as  it  contains  the  plan  and  details  of  a  collei>| 
tion  extremely  popular  in  India,  existing  both  in  Sanscrit 
and  in  all  the  vernacular  dialects  that  have  any  literature, 
Hiadec,  Ben^rali^    Mnliratta,  Telugu,  Tamils  and  the  rest. 
This  is  the  VetAla  PanchavinsatS  i  twenty-five  tales  of  a  \t< 
tala  being  related  by  a  sprite,  who  haunts  cemeteries  and! 
animates  dead  bodies,  to  Vikratnaditya,  king  of  Ujayin,  hc-J 
cording  to  the  iisaal  version,  to  Tri\nkrama  Sena,  king  oi 
Pratishthfina  or  Pythan,  on  the  Godaveri,  according  to  th< 
Kathfi  Sarit  S^gara.    Tlie  king  receives  for  a  long  time  from 
a  rehgious  mendicant  daily  presents  of  a  fruit,  which  he  hands 
over  to  his  treasurer ;  at  last  a  pet  monkey  takes  the  fruit, 
and  breaking  it  open,  a  precious  jewel  falls  from  it.    The 
treasiu*er  being  questioned  as  to  what  he  hud  done  with  tha 
fruits  previously  presented,  reports  that  they  had  been  thrown 
behind  a  door,  where  they  stiU  are ;  but  being  desired  to  pro- 
duce them,  (liscovei*s  that  they  have  all  decayed,  leaving  a 
pile  of  valuable  jewels  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  cast. 
The  king  inquires  of  the  mendicant  how  he  became  poasesMd 
of  these  gems,  on  which  it  appears  that  he  is  a  Yogi  or  ascetic, 
engaged  in  ritca  for  the  acquirement  of  superhuman  faculties^ . 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  a  dead  body  is  neceaatry^ 
and  he  has  been  ])ropitiating  Trivikrama  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  aid  his  operations,  a  man  of  undaunted  resolution  being 
alone  capable  of  conveying  a  corpse,  or  in  fact  a  body  in  which 
a  mabgnant  spirit  abides,  from  the  tree  where  it  is  suspended. 
The  king  undertakes  the  exploit,  braves  with  unshaken  in- 
trejjidity  the  horrors  of  the  chaniel-ground,  cuts  down  tlic 
body,  and  lifts  it  on  his  shoulders.     He  is  surprised,  however, 
to  find  it  address  him,  and  propose  to  beguile  the  way  by  a 
series  of  narratives.     It  is  essential  to  the  safe  conveyance  ofi 
the  Vetala  that  it  should  be  effected  in  silence,  and  he  there- 
fore cunningly  contrives  that  the  Raja  slmll  not  observe  the 
condition*    At  the  end  of  each  story  he  proposes  to  the  Raja 
tome  question,  arising  out  of  what  he  has  narrated ;  Vikrama 
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replies ;  the  body  flies  back  to  the  tree,  and  the  Raja  has  the 
tr  ^  '       *  and  agaiQ  emleavouring  to  secure  it. 

'1  bdued  by  the  prince's  perseverance,  ke- 

cornea  bis  servant,  and  apprises  him  that  the  ascetic  has  a 
jilot  against  hU  Iir<^  which  he  instructs  the  Raja  how  to  fru8- 
tnite.  The  spirit  being  ptaced  beforo  the  tiscetic,  i»  wor- 
shi[)ped  by  hiin,  and  he  then  desires  the  Raja  to  perform  a 
r  Mid  prostration  to  the  Vctala,     The  Raja  answers  he 

k  -'t  how  to  do  it  properly,  and  begs  the  ascetic  to  show 

hiju.  The  ascetic  accordingly  casts  himself  prosti"ate  on  the 
ground,  when  the  Raja  cuts  otf  bis  head.  He  then  returns  to 
\\\%  ptdace,  and  ever  afterwards  commands  the  services  of  the 
Vetala.  The  Vetala  Pancbavinsati  has  appeared  in  an  En- 
liftli  (Lress,  having  been  translated  by  Raja  Kali  Krishna^  a 

ilive  gentleman  of  Calcutta,  and  printed  there*     Some  of  the 

>rie«  have  been  imitated  in  the  literature  of  other  countries. 

lere  is  one  remarkable  tale,  however,  found  in  the  Hindu 
iiou,  which  does  not  occur  in  this  setting  of  the  stories, 

lis  ia  the  story  alluded  to  by  Gibbon,  aa  accotmting  for  the 

sgrace  into  whicli  the  empress  Eudocia,  the  wife  of  Theo^ 
ius  the  younger,  fell.     A  Brahman  presents  a  beavitiful 

lit  to  the  king,  Bhartri  Hari ;  he  gives  it  to  his  queen :  «he 
isfers  it  to  a  gallant ;  he  hands  it  to  a  courtezan,  by  whom 
it  is  again  brought  as  a  present  to  the  king,  who  thus  detects 
his  wife's  infidelity.  According  to  the  stores  and  to  popular 
tradition,  Bhartri  Hari,  disgusted  w;ith  the  world »  abandoned, 
in  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  his  throne,  and  retired  to 
a  rcHgioUB  life*  The  French  translation  of  Moreri,  rekting 
the  itory  as  applicable  to  Eudofcia,  says :  "  L^empereur  se 
"  chagrina  au  sujet  d\in  fruit  qu'il  lui  avait  doune,  dont  elle 
"  fit  pr<5sent  au  Paulin  et  que  ce  dernier  rapporta  ace  prince, 
*'  ce  fruit  fut  une  \TJiie  pomme  de  discorde,^*  The  Huthority 
for  the  story  is  Thcophrastua,  whose  history  of  the  Roman 
e  '       s  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century-     From 

tl  of  the  lower  empire  the  story  became  famibar 

to  that  of  Eunk()e,  and  is  chamatized  by  Maasinger  in  his 
F  t  of  the  East.     The  probability  of  its  Asiatic  origin  ia 

1  tl  by  its  being  incoq>oratcd  into  the  ^fhousand  and 

One  Nights,  under  the  title  of  the  Three  Apples. 

The  thirteenth  book  i»  short,  and  recounts  the  adventur«t 
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of  two  young  Brahmans,  who  effect  secret  marriages  with 
pnDcess  and  her  friend.  The  incidents  are  curious  and  di- 
verting, but  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  from  being  the  samt 
as  the  contrivances  by  which  Madhava  and  Makaranda  ob- 
tain their  mistresses  in  the  drama  entitled  Malati  and  Mad< 
hava,  or  the  Stolen  Marriage.  (See  Specimens  of  the  Theatre 
of  the  Hindus.)  The  two  next  books,  the  fourteenth  an< 
fiftecnthj  are  of  less  general  interest  than  the  preceding,  th< 
scene  of  action  being  laid  chiefly  amongst  the  fabulous 
gions  of  the  Vidyddharas,  In  the  first,  the  prince  Namva^ 
hana-datta  makes  an  addition  to  his  domestic  arrangements,  ol 
five  Vidyiidhari  wives.  In  the  second  he  is  crowned  cmpcroi 
of  the  Vidyadhara  race. 

The  connecting  thread  of  the  series  of  tales  should  here  ter- 
minate ;  but  in  the  next  book,  the  sixteenth,  wc  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Vatsa,  who  resigns  his  throne  to  Gopii- 
laka,  the  brother  of  his  wife  Vasavadatta,  and,  accompanies 
by  his  wives  and  ministers,  goes  to  Mount  Ktilanjana,  whei 
a  heavenly  chainot  descends,  and  conveys  them  all  to  heaven  J 
Gopalaka,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  brother-in-law,  sootij 
relinquiahes  his  regal  state,  and  making  over  Kausambi  to  htJ 
younger  brother,  Palaka,  repairs  to  the  White  Mountain,  and 
spends  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  hermitage  of  Kasyapa.    Wv* 
have  then  an  account  of  the  son  of  Palaka  falling  in  love  wit 
a  young  girl  of  low  caste,  a  Chandali,  and  different  stories  \W 
lustrative  of  unequal  matches,  some  of  which  have  been  told 
before.     A  very  convenient  doctrine  is  maintained  by  P^da- 
ka*«  ministers,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  prince's] 
being  enamoured  of  the  Chandali  is  a  proof  that  she  cannotj 
be  truly  of  so  base  an  origin,  but  that  she  must  be  a  princcf 
or  goddess  in  disgiiise ;  otherwise  it  were  impossible  that  8he^ 
should  have  attracted  the  affections  of  any  noble  indivithial. 
They  therefore  counsel  the  king  to  demand  the  nymph  of  hcrj 
father.     The  father  consents,  on  condition  that  the  Brahmana] 
of  Ujayin  eat  in  his  house,     Palaka  issues  orders  tliat  the] 
Brahmans,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  thousand,  shall  dim 
with  the  Chandala,    They  arc  of  course  in  great  alarm,  as  IhiSj 
is  a  virtual  degradation  and  loss  of  caste,  and  they  apply  U 
Mahakala,  the  form  of  Siva  especially  worshipjied  in  Uja)in,j 
ta  know  what  to  do.    He  commands  them  in  a  dream  t< 
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comply,  as  Matanga,  the  supposed  Chandak^  is  in  truth  a  Vid- 
idhara.  He  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  Naravahaua- 
itta,  in  order  to  prevent  his  becoming  emperor  of  the  Vid- 
yiidliaras,  and  had  been  therefore  condemned  by  Siva  ta  live 
in  Ujayin  with  his  family  as  Chandalas.  Tlie  curse  was  to 
terminate  when  eighteen  thousand  Brahmans  should  eat  in 
his  house;  and  this  being  accomplished,  he  is  restored  to 
^bis  rank,  and  his  daughter  is  a  fit  bride  for  the  son  of  the 
ring.  The  principal  feature  in  this  tale  deserving  of  notice 
is  its  intimation  of  an  indignity  offered  to  the  Brahmans  of 
Ujayin  by  a  king  named  Palaka,  a  circumstance  w*bich  is 
'either  derived  from  an  ancient  piny,  the  Mrichchakati,  or 
taken,  as  well  as  the  drama,  from  some  historical  tradition. 
The  two  last  books  are  composed  of  narratives  told  by 
faravahana-datta,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle  Gopalaka 
at  tlie  hermitage  of  Kasyapa.  He  repeats  those  stories 
which  were  communicated  to  him  when  he  was  separated 
from  Madana-manchuka,  to  console  him  under  the  anguish 
of  separation.  The  first  book  treats  entirely  of  the  loves  of 
Muktaphala  Ketu,  a  prince  of  the  Vidyadharas,  and  Padma- 
vaii,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Gaudharbas.  The  former 
is  condemned  by  a  holy  person  to  become  a  man,  and  he  is 
thus  for  a  season  separated  from  the  latter.  He  is,  after  a 
short  time,  restored  to  his  station  and  his  wife.  The  story  is 
not  without  merit,  but  it  is  tedious,  and  relieved  by  no  epi- 
sodical tales.  The  last  book  is  of  a  more  diversified  descrip- 
tion, and  has  Vikramaditya  or  Yikramasila,  son  of  Mahendra- 
ditya,  king  of  Ujayin,  for  its  hero,  and  describes  hb  victories 
over  hostile  princes,  and  his  acquirement  of  various  princesses. 
These  are  interspersed  with  love  adventures,  some  of  which 
reiterate  the  calumnies  against  women,  and  Mith  stories  re- 
lating the  tricks  of  professed  cheats.  Several  of  them  liave 
some  curious  matter,  but  nothing  that  reflects  any  particular 
light  upon  the  migrations  of  story  telling. 

The  sketch  thus  given  of  the  contents  of  the  Kath^  Sarit 
Sdgara  will  show  that  it  has  been  judiciously  selected  by  Dr. 
Brot^khaus  for  publication  and  translation,  It  is  impossible 
that  so  vohiminous  a  compilation  should  be  without  a  due  pro- 
portion of  tediousness  and  insipidity,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nar- 
rations is  not  improved  by  the  substitution  of  verse  for  prose. 
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The  verse  is  in  general  of  very  simple  construction^  and  the 
style  is  upon  the  whole  sufficiently  easy ;  the  metrif ;  *  .ij-e- 

ment,  however,  involves  a  formality  and  e^entt^nliousi  ich 

are  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  that  givea  animation  to 
narrative.  The  work,  however,  is  full  of  int^^rest,  as  ahound- 
ing  with  pictures  of  national  manners  and  feelings^  and  aa 
offering  the  oldest  extant  form  of  many  of  the  tales  which 
were  once  popular  in  Europe.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppoae 
that  the  West  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  barren  of  invention ; 
that  the  novelists  and  fablers  of  Europe  were  destitute  of 
imagiBBtioa.  Many  of  these  fictions  are  no  doubt  "  native, 
and  to  the  manner  bom ; "  but  it  in  equally  indubitable  that 
they  were  indebted  to  the  East  for  many  of  their  "  findings/' 
and  that  the  Hindus  occupy  an  early  and  a  prominent  place 
in  the  History  of  Fiction, 
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1 .  Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  with  remarks  on  their  condi^ 

tioHf  social,  political,  and  economical.  By  Jons  Pa g et. 
Esq,  With  numerous  illustrations,  from  sketches  by 
Mr.  Herring.    London :  Murray. 

2.  Csaplovics.    GemaJde  von  Ungarn.     2  vols,  8vo. 

3.  Orosz,     Unyarns  gesetzgebtnder  Korper  ati^  dent  RtiehS' 

tage  zu  Pressburg  im  Jakr  1830.     Leipzig,  1831. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  interior  of  Hungary  ii 
as  little  known  to  the  EngUsh  public  as  the  interior  of  Africsai 
It  is  not  many  years  siuce  an  Englishman,  just  returned  from 
Pesth,  related  with  great  gravity  to  a  Hungarian  lady  at 
Venice,  not  knowing  her  country,  that  the  ladies  at  Pesth 
actually  dressed  as  they  do  in  otlier  parts  of  civilized  Europe, 
This  ia  a  pitch  of  ignorance  which,  thanks  to  the  Danube 
steamers,  has  disappeared,  or  will  rapidly  disaiipcar.  Pcsih 
ia  now  pretty  frequently  visited  by  English  travellers :  they 
admire  the  fine  row  of  new  buildings  which  present  so  map 
jestic  a  front  towards  the  Danubcj  the  beautiful  situation 
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of  Buda,  which  rises  majesticatlj  on  the  opposite  Bide  of  the 
IJver,  and  then  hurry  on  towards  Constantinople,  or  more 

jncrally  hack  to  Vienna.  In  the  further  course  towards 
Orsova  much  beautiful  scenery  is  seen,  and  a  gUmpse  is 
eaugli  '  '  Huugai'ian  herdsmen  on  the  river-banks.  But 
it  is  I  1  y  suldom  that  an  Englishman  penetrates  into  the 
interior ;  still  more  rarely  that  he  gains  an  insight  into  tlie  man- 
ner* t  '   '        irious  classfs,  and  the  local  and  general  politics*. 

In  I  nor,  it  is  true,  one  ought  to  know  something  of  the 

Hungarian  language  ;  for  in  the  genuine  Hungarian  districts, 
ftlid  commonly  even  in  the  Slovack  counties,  jill  the  smaller^ 
and  most  of  the  larger  proprietors,  speak  it  iimong  themselves, 
and  some  of  them  cannot  speak  German,  or,  if  they  can,  are 
rt '  '  '  to  do  so.  It  is  also  tlie  language  of  the  local  courts 
^ai  Illy  meetingst.     German  was  formerly  the  idiom  of 

conversation;  but  the  mother  tongue  is  rapidly  gaining 
ftund,  even  among  the  magnates.     It  is   now  the  6rst 

ingue  taught  to  infants  of  that  class,  a  thing  which  some 
years  ago  was  unheard  of  J. 

Still  it  is  wonderful  that  such  lovers  of  nature  as  the 
English  are,  have  not  yet  found  out  their  way  to  the  magni- 

*eot  scenery  of  Hungary.     Parts  of  this  country  are  not 

irpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  The  entrance  into  Hungary, 
on  descending  the  Danube  from  Vienna,  is  formed  by  the 
"  castled  rock  ^'  of  Theben  towering  aloft,  The  environs  of 
rpressburg  are  rural  and  idyUic;  the  niins  of  Vissegrad  com- 
a  country  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  scenery  of  the 
Rhine^  and  the  situation  of  the  double  city,  Buda  Pesth,  is 
roost  magnificent.  But  all  this  is  only  the  propylcca  to  still 
more  magnificent  scenery.     The  impenetrable  forests  of  Sla- 

mia,  and  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Wallachia,  greet 


*  Ai  ftii  cKc^iithtn  lUi  the  gcn^^ral  ignorance  uti  Hutigmrian  poIiuc«,  mmti  good 

artSdcs  »i»]*ejircd  in  ihe  Alltctitrum,  November  1837,     Th«y  bear  evident  m^iflCA  of 

hjirlnff  bern  f<irnj«b<'il  by  ii  naiive  Iluti^arian. 

t  I.''*tn  h  V*  ly  s:«'n*?rally  spoken  by  tUc  (^roprieton,  dergytnen,  and  eve»i  In 

■  inth  ;   liut  this  b  ttitvXy  foimil  tu  tho  eastitCthc  Theiis,  Mnd, 

|»r  iital  pronuiiL-ittiittn  uX  Littn  rciidi'fs  ll  almtiki  a  new  Imn- 

\: 

r»«  HunpiriMii  wjiji  banlly  spoken  tn  aocierty  ten  ye^rs 
)  -ill.     In  Fperieff  il  is  Iruc,  Ibe  iiidtri  ftill  are  aver«e 

to  »pL'rtkiiig  ii»  Hi  ilicy  nay  they  arr  Uugbtd  nt  by  ibe  gcnllemeu  for  not  under- 
itatidinir  tbc  npuKtgkina  wiib  which  It  hat  of  late  ycarabeeu  enriched.  Geruiati 
lo  U  ptetey  comtnouty  employed  hy  thr  inagn^tei  aiiiODg  tbemielvea. 
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the  traveUer  who   pursues  his  way  to  Constantinople  j   hut 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  are  spots  to  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  a  pilgrimage.     The  Lake  of  Bolaton^  with  ita^ 
peninsula  of  Tihany,  has  often  been  compared  by  the  Hun^ 
garians,  though  perhaps  with  allowable  exaggeration,  to  the^ 
enchanting  shores  of  Como.     Dios  Gyor,  near  Miskoltz^  it 
celebrated  for  its  romantic  site.     The  valley  of  the  Ft^  pre- 
sents every  variation  of  soft  and  rural  scener)%  with  thosi 
scattered  groups  of  trees  so  pleasing  to  the  English  eye,  and] 
so  rarely  found  on  the  Continent ;  and,  in  ascending  higher, 
bold  chains  of  mountains,  with    venerable    ruins.     In   the 
Hegyallya,  where  the  Tokay  wine  grows,  and  indeed  m  th< 
whole  county  of  Zcmplin,  the  background  is  formed  by  a 
most  beautifidly-serrated  chain  of  mountains,  though  it  i»j 
not  to  be  denied  that  a  certain  raggedness  of  character  at- 
taches to  the  foreground.     But  the  lovers  of  nature  on 
grand  scale  should  seek  the  Carpathians,     In  the  counties  o( 
Zips  and  Liptau,  they  rise  at  once  to  a  great  height  from  the! 
plain  without  any  intervening  chains  of  hills.     The  KriviJiij 
and  Tatra  offer  scenes  of  the  wildest  grandeur.     The  Ijora-j 
nitzcr  Peak,  and  valley  of  the  lakes,  arc  particularly  cele- 
brated.    Transylvania  again,  Mhich  is  only  a  continuation  of 
Hungary,  abounds  in  splendid  scenery.     The  Havasok  (maw 
Alps)  may  be  compared  to  the  finest  parts  of  Switzerland*. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  a  large  part  of  thci 
great  Hungarian  plain  is  totally  devoid  of  all  pretensions  to 
picturesque  beauty.     The  face  of  the  country  is  in  general 
bare,  as  the  Hungarian  peasant  has  brought  with  him  from 
the  steppes  of  Asia  an  hereditary  antipathy  to  trees.     This  isj 
often  attributed  to  the  devastations  of  the  Turks ;  but  it  h 
the  case  also  in  districts  where  the  Turks  never  penetrated. 
But  even  in  this  very  nakedness  there  is  a  peculiar  charm. 
The  traveller  is  rapidly  whirled  over  these  immense  plainB,] 
which  may  not  inaptly  claim  the  title  of  the  Euroj)ean  Piun- 
pas.     There  is  no  made  road,   the  driver  takes  the   track 
which  he  thinks  best,  and  steers,  as  it  were,  in  a  diiXKit  lii 
for  the  next  town  or  village.     Miles  and  miles  are  ptisscd 


*  Mf.  Itcrrtti^,  an  EugIi»U  arti«t,  hat  laiely  iloiie  tiinieiUtng  low&rdf  rendering 
Hufignry  familial  to  the  £nglUh  by  a  icrica  of  bcauUfXi]  lUhografliic  iketchca. 
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Vfithout  the  appearance  of  any  animate  being,  or  vestige  of 
culLivntton :  a  solitary  stork  perchance,  with  hia  bill  under 
his  wing,  motionless  as  a  statue,  is  the  only  living  thing 
that  varies  the  scene  *»  At  last  one  meets  a  herd  of  oxen 
or  horses  or  buffaloes,  grazing  on  the  vast  prairie,  or  on  their 
way  to  the  Pesth  or  Vienna  markets.  The  herdsmen  or 
drovers  who  accompany  them,  with  their  wild  disheveHed 
hair  and  serious  expressive  faces,  transport  us  back  to  the 
high  latid  of  Asia,  and  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  Occa- 
sionally a  caravan  of  wandering  gypsies  gives  a  still  more 
vivid  picture  of  Nomad  life*  At  last  some  straggling  Ilun- 
ian  town  appears  looming  through  the  hazy  air.  The 
scs  situated  each  at  some  distance  from  the  others,  con- 
aisting  only  of  the  ground  floor,  white-washed,  or  perhaps  of 
their  original  mud-colour,  with  a  roof  of  thatch,  give  the  idea 
of  a  wandering  horde  which  has  settled  itself  for  so  long  a  time 
only  as  the  pastures  shall  suffice  for  their  cattle.  As  the 
evening  comes  on  there  is  something  still  more  awful  and 
impressive  in  the  feelings  produced  by  such  a  scene*  We 
see  in  the  horizon  the  fires  which  blaze  pyramidally  up  to- 
ward the  heavens.  These  are  lighted  by  the  herdsmen  who 
pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  tending  their  flocks,  couched 
on  the  bare  ground  without  any  covering  from  the  atrno^ 
spheric  influences  but  their  bunda,  which  is  in  fact  a  sheep- 
skin, of  which  the  wool  is  worn  inward  or  outward,  as  the 
season  may  require.  The  mind  is  at  once  carried  back  to 
those  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over 
their  flock  by  night,  when  they  received  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  resemblance  with  biblical  customs:  in  the 
country  we  have  been  describing  we  see  the  threshing-floor, 
on  which  horses  or  oxen  tread  out  the  corn ;  and  the  pre- 
cept of  not  muzzling  the  ox  is  observed  most  religiously — too 
much  so  indeed  in  the  opinion  of  the  proprietors,  who  see 
their  peasants*  cattle  getting  fat  at  their  expense. 

In  the  country  near  Dcbrccziu  sometimes  occurs  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Mirage.  Before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
traveller  an  immense  extent  of  water  seems  to  be  spread  out 
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in  the  distance  ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  it  recedes^  and  at 
length  the  discovery  is  made  that  it  is  but  a  creature  of  the 
vaporous  air.  But  if  nature  did  not  afibrd  attractions  enough 
for  the  wandering  sons  of  Albion,  the  inhabitants  in  al!  their 
different  classes  and  nations  afford  an  inexhaustible  subject 
of  observation  \  and  for  the  lover  of  the  sciences,  and  parti- 
cularly the  mineralogist,  there  are  unexplored  treasures.  For 
the  sportsman  there  is  a  wide  field  of  activity.    The  moun- 
tains harbour  wild  boars,  wolves  and  bears ;  while  the  forests 
shelter  grouse,  black-cock  and  the  kindred  tribes ;  the  plains 
furnish  quails  ;  and  the  numerous  stagnant  pools  and  marshes 
are  alive  with  all  sorts  of  waterfowl,  wild  ducks,  pelicans,  etc. 
In  spite  of  these  remarkable  features,  Hungary  is  still  pretty 
much  a  terra  incognita  to  our  countrymen ;  but  if  Hungary 
has  rarely  been  visited  by  foreigners,  still  less  have  the  Hun- 
garians themselves  travelled.     It  is  but  lately  that  the  pa** 
sion  for  travelling  has  awakened  among  them.     At  present 
there  is  quite  a  rage  for  visiting  England  ;  but  to  do  this  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  a  passport.     The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  as  king  of  Hungary,  reserves  to  himself  the  office  of 
determining  whether  a  passport  is  to  be  granted  or  not ;  and 
generally  so  long  a  time  elapses  ere  His  Majesty  takes  th« 
matter  into   consideration,  that   even  if  the   application   is 
granted,  cii'cumstances  have  by  that  time  intervened  which 
mar  the  execution  of  the  travelling  plan*.    The  magnates, 
however,  on  the  whole,  obtain  permission  to  travel,  and  avail 
themselves  of  it.      We  have  seen  not  a  few  of  them   in 
England,  one  of  whom  sufficiently  distinguished  liirasclf  at 
Melton  Mowbray  by  his  hunting  exploits.     But  the  mag- 
nates in  general,  especially  the  older  ones,  are  no  specimen 
of  the  national  spirit.     The  magnates  again  often  deter  the 
smaller  proprietors  by  their  accounts  of  the  dearncss  of  living 
in  England.     Yet  now  and  then  a  few  of  the  smjiller  nobles 
cross  the  Channel ;  but  they  generally  speak  no  English,  and 
almost  always  are  without  introductions.     They  look  at  the 
tunnel  and  other  lions  of  London,  and  return  to  Uicir  cciun- 


*  The  lltingariAttn  »Ajr  that  an  Uutig«naiii  nott)«  cnn  r{uit  Hungary  aa  bt 
pleawa ;  but  that  he  caunut  force  the  head  of  lh«  Ciovf  rnmeiil  to  ^re  htm  a  leltcf 
of  reodmnendatioti  (for  «uch  a  iiaM|Kirt  ia)  (o  (be  aothorhiea  of  foreign  countrlc*. 
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try  without  ever  coining  into  contact  with  the  English  in  a 
way  by  which  wc  might  be  enabled  to  gain  an  insight  into 
Hungarian  life*. 

From  what  quarter,  then,  have  we  hitherto  gained  informa- 
tion concerning  Hungary  ? — from  books  of  travels  (as  Bright 
and  Townaon)  which  were  once  a  faithful  picture,  but  are 
now  obfiolete;  or  from  a  few  more  modern  works,  which 
abound  with  ludicrous  bevna,  Mr,  Quin,  who  passed  down 
the  Danube  in  a  steamer,  made  acquaintance  with  an  English 
groom  in  the  service  of  a  Hungarian  magnate  \  from  this 
mast  authentic  source  he  drew  his  information  concerning 
the  Hungarian  constitution.  Marshal  Marmout,  it  is  true, 
passed  through  the  interior  in  one  direction,  and  some  of  his 
observations  are  shrewd  and  sensible ;  but,  like  all  French- 
men, he  generalizes  too  much,  and  only  touches  the  sur* 
face  of  things.  An  unparalleled  instance  of  rashness  of  judg- 
ment^ to  say  notliiug  worse,  is  furnished  by  Basil  Hall  in  his 
8chio8s  Hainfeld.  It  seems  that  during  his  stay  in  Styria 
he  on  cme  occasion  crossed  the  frontier,  and  dined  with  a 
Hungarian  magnate.  The  dinner  did  not  please  him ;  and 
he  vents  his  wrath  not  merely  by  naming  and  abusing  every 
dish  that  was  set  before  him,  but  by  reviling  the  country  in 
which  the  repast  took  place.  By  the  way,  it  is  wonderful 
that  after  such  a  return  for  their  friendliness  the  Hungarians 
should  still  continue  to  exercise  their  unbounded  hospitality 
towards  the  English.  It  is  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  one's 
head*  Of  course  Captain  Hall's  account  of  the  constitution 
and  internal  state  of  Hungary  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  attention  he  bestowed  on  it.  Just  at  that  |>eriod 
'the  cholera  had  caused  excesses  among  the  Slovack  peasantry 
on  the  northern  frontier,  as  was  the  case  also  in  coimtriea 
calling  themselves  more  civilized.  What  then  happened  in 
a  very  small  part  of  Hungary,  during  a  few  weeks,  is  described 
in  a  way  which  might  lead  the  English  reader  to  suppose  that 
auch  scenes  were  of  common  occurrence  all  over  the  realm. 


♦  Wf  may  mention  as  an  circci>tiofi  <ine  jrounK  Hungirian,  who,  on  liis  reWniL 

f.,.„.  p„,,i  .,,.1    .-  .Ki;.»,pj  jj„  iiitorcsting  little  work  in  Gi- -   '"  "<\\\<\\  he  «how« 

the  pr'mciplf  uf  English  miuincrj  >  The  "Tuge- 

I  iriatinten  reUetiden  Uugani**  has  h\:  uly  received  in 

Gtmuuiy  u  well  as  Hungary. 
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The  then  state  of  tilings  is  no  more  a  sample  of  Hungnrlaaj 
life  in  general,  than  the  disgraceful  Bristol  riot  atid  Chartit 
scenes  at  Monmouth  are  of  English  hfe. 

Another  English   traveller,  who  has  published  on  Hun< 
gary,  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gleig,  a  gentleman  already  known  U 
the  world  by  various  literary  performances.     This  gentlemai 
set  out  mth  the  intention  of  walking  through  Hungary, 
plan  which  he,  however,  soon  found  it  advisable  to  abandon. 
He  traversed  many  localities  little  known  to  our  cotmtry-^ 
men,  and  some  of  his  observations  on  the  external  appear- 
ance of  things  are  sufficiently  accurate.     But  when  wc  con- 
sider that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  native  idioms,  ani 
even  without  a  servant  who  could  act  as  interpreter ;  whei 
we  consider  further  that  he  was   not  very  strong,  even  Ij 
German,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  orthography  of  that  Ian* 
guage*,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  near  the  end  of  hia 
journey  he  became  involved  in  a  conflict  with  the  native  po*j 
pulation  in  Croatia,  which  terminated  unpleasantly  enough 
Under  these  circumstances,  too,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  ii 
many  of  his  opinions  and  statements  require  correction. 

If  w^e  turn  to  the  accounts  of  Hungary  by  Germans] 
(Ullrich  and  Gross  Hoflinger),  we  may  find,  indeed,  indivi- 
dual descriptions  which  arc  correct,  but  a  total  incapability 
of  entering  into  the  Hungarian  spirit;  and  indeed  of  all  na- 
tions, the  German,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  a  well-ordered  ma-< 
chine  of  despotic  government,  is  least  qualified  to  appreciate 
a  fi-ee  constitution,  and  to  comprehend  the  feeling  whicl 
animates  the  bosom  of  the  Hungarian  noble. 

And  yet  Hungary  deserves  the  deepest  attention.     For- 
merly she  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  European  history, 
as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks  ;  the  names 
of  Ilunyades  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Gibbon,  in  t^hosC] 
pages  it  is   coupled  %vith   that   of  Scandcrbeg,  as  the  tw* 
heroes  who  did  the  most  to  arrest  the  threatening  progress  o( 
the   conqueror  of  Constatitinople.     The  reign  of  Matthiai 
Corvinus,  son  of  Hunyadcs,  was  the  brilliaitt  era  of  Huu' 
gary.      This  monarch  was  no  less  an  encourager  of  lettcJ 
than  a  defender  of  his  country  5  and  his  court  was  one  o( 

*  Bc«id««  Gcalf  for  Graf,  bdiI  Rieeliter  for  RichUr,  we  mtet  wUh  FortttMin  fa 
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the  most  distinguished  in  Europe.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  great  part  of  Austria,  sub- 
mil  knl  to  his  sway.  After  his  deaths  1190,  the  progress 
which  a  land  so  richly  endowed  by  nature  seemed  deatiacd 
fto  make  was  impeded.  At  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  1526, 
Sol^inan  the  magniticcnt  annihilated  the  flower  of  the 
Hungarian  chivalry  under  Lewis  11.,  who  himself  lost  his 
itfe  in  the  flight.  The  struggle  of  John  Zapolya  against  the 
Auatriati  dynasty ;  tlie  civil  wars  of  the  malcontents  under 
bUkai,  TiJkuIyi,  and  the  Rakoczys,  inflicted  wounds  not 
ightly  to  be  healed.  In  1686  the  Turks  were  driven  out  of 
H  ungarj' ;  the  civil  wars  terminated  1711.  In  1699  the  peace 
of  Carlovitz  liberated  Transylvania  and  Croatia  from  the 
Turkish  yoke^  and  in  I7I8  the  peace  of  Passarovitz  the  Baiiat. 
It  was  not  before  i;78,  that  the  Banat,  the  most  fertile  part 
of  the  present  kingdom,  was  formally  incorporated  with  Hun- 
ry.  It  had  been  given  up  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of 
'assarovitz,  17I8.  The  inroads  and  devastations  of  the 
Turks,  which  had  been  going  on  during  all  this  period,  con- 
tinued even  after  the  Austrian  line  was  tirmly  fixed.  AfW 
these  scourges  had  been  finally  driven  from  the  soil,  the  ex- 
haustion induced  by  them  still  continued.  In  many  di- 
stricts there  was,  and  is  even  to  tins  day,  a  want  of  hands 
for  the  most  ordinary  pur|)oses  of  cultivation  ;  and,  as  is  not 
unusual,  the  national  spirit  itself,  after  this  state  of  turmoil 
and  excitement,  had  sunk  into  a  lethargj-^ ;  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  decenuiura,  however,  it  has  been  awakening.  The 
prime  mover  of  this  impulse  wiis  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi. 
As  a  private  individual  he  set  the  example  of  improving  the 
native  agriculture  and  the  breed  of  horses ;  and  to  his  pa- 
triotic exertions  the  country  is  principally  indebted  for  the 
establishment  of  steam-boats  on  the  Danube,  for  the  national 
'Casino  at  Pesth,ctc,  There  are  many  hindrances  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  Hungary,  both  in  the  national  character  itself,  and 
in  the  jealousy  with  which  their  eflbrts  have  been  viewed  by 
the  Austrian  Government* ;  yet  in  spite  of  these  the  progress 
has  been  in  every  respect  immense* 

*  We  may  hope  that  the  Austrian  cabinet  has  «t  last  awakened  tu  a  senfc  <»f  iti 
im*!  interest,  jittd  that  In  future  the  gwvcrnmeiU  will  rmicur  with  iKe  peofilf  iii  im- 
troilucing  uftefol  improvcBiciits, 
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Feeling  deeply  as  we  do  the  importance  of  Flungary,  we 
are  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Paget  for  the  book  he  has  presented 
to  the  English  public.  It  is  written  in  a  sound,  manly, 
English  spirit*  Any  work  free  from  glaring  errors,  on  such 
a  subject,  w  c  ahould  have  esigerly  welcomed ;  but  the  one 
before  us,  from  the  manner  in  which  subjects  of  more  than 
passing  interest  are  treated,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  literature,  even  without  the  enhancement  of  the  novelty 
of  the  subject,  Mr.  Paget's  opportunities  for  gaining  inform- 
ation were  such  as  no  Englishman  hitherto  has  had. 

"  With  respect  to  tlie  means  I  cnjoyprf  for  actjuiriiig  infurniatJoii,  I  may 
fUte  thftt  I  liATe  visited  Hungary  on  aeveral  occRsions ;  tlittt  in  nil  1  h4ve 
upcnt  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  (he  country,  and  that,  during  that  timcf  I 
Uavelled  over  llie  greater  part  uf  IL  Without  being  able  to  »iteak  aoy  of 
the  lliree  uir  four  languages  properly  indigenous  to  Hungary,  I  was  aiifli' 
cienlly  master  of  German,  which  u  spoken  by  every  one  above  the  rank 
of  the  peasantry,  and  often  by  them  too»  to  enable  me  to  converse  with  the 
Hungarians  without  dtfBcuUy  ur  restraint.  From  many  of  them  (  received 
the  greatrst  uiarka  of  conBdence  and  friendship;  and  to  ihem  1  owe  it  limt 
I  have  been  able  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  present  poiitio&  of  Hungarian 
ttflairs," — Preftftc,  p.  ix. 

We  can  give  but  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  mtiltipUcity  of 
objects  contained  in  the  pages  of  the  work  before  us.  In 
such  a  wide  field  many  most  interesting  objects  of  inquiry 
must  necessarily  be  wholly  omitted,  or  but  slightly  touched 
on.  Above  all,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  what  %9y  only  now  and  then  touching,  by  way  of  illus* 
tration,  on  what  has  been,  or  on  what  may,  can,  or  ought  to 
be.  We  shall  draw^,  as  it  were,  a  general  map  of  the  general 
question,  reserving  to  ourselves  to  give  hereafter  special 
charts  of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  this  great  terra 
incngnita* 

Hungary  is  considered  generally  as  a  province  of  Austria ; 
it  ia  an  independent  kingdom,  which  is  hereditary  in  the 
house  of  Austria :  de  jure  it  is  no  more  connected  with  Au- 
stria than  Hanover  was  with  England  during  the  period  that 
the  same  individual  was  sovereign  of  both  countries. 

Hungary  (excluding  Transylvania,  which,  though  by  na- 
ture forming  a  port  of  it,  has  its  own  constitution,)  consists 
0f  Provincial  Hungary;  containing,  1*  the  four  Hungarian 
circles  (Keriilctek) :  2.  various  districts  lying  within,  forming 
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enclaves  in  these  circles,  and  enjoying  certain  privileges :  3. 
Slavonia  and  Croatia,  and  the  military'  frontier.  These  terri- 
tories embrace  the  greatest  varieties  of  soil,  climate  and  pro- 
duce,  so  that  Csaplovics  does  not  hesitate,  with  a  partiality 
excusable  in  a  native,  to  call  it  Europe  in  miniature. 

Statistical  notices,  which  have  any  degree  of  certainty,  are 
impossible  to  be  procured.  The  estimates  of  the  popaiation 
vary  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  millions  j  the  lower 
cumber  is  nearer  to  truth ;  perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err 
if  we  assume  it  at  between  ten  and  eleven  millions.  Colonel 
Follen,  in  his  map  of  the  Austrian  dominions^  which  was 
compiled  from  documents  in  the  Topographical  Bureau  of  the 
Quai'ter- Master  General's  Depaj*tment,  and  published  in 
1822,  states  the  population  of  Hungary  at  8,585,874,  and 
that  of  the  military  frontier  at  863,667.  Since  this  period 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  population  has  gone  on  increasing 
considerably. 

This  population,  however,  does  not  consist  of  one  homo- 
geneous mass,  in  language  and  descent.  It  is  composed 
of  wn  unexampled  mixture  of  nations,  varying  in  language, 
character,  customs  and  cidturc.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  Hungarians  Proper,  Slovacks,  Germans  and  WaUachians* 
The  map  prefixed  to  Mr.  Paget's  work,  which  is  reduced 
f^xm  that  of  Csaplovics,  marks  the  various  populations  by 
various  colours,  giving  an  idea  of  their  distribution  at  one 
glance. 

First  in  consequence,  though  not  in  numbers,  ai'e  the 
Hungarians  Proper,  or,  in  their  own  language,  Magyars 
[Matpjarok),  This  latter  appellation  we  shall  henceforth 
make  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  distinguisliing  them  from  the 
other  dwellers  in  Hungary.  Their  origin  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  learned  controversy*.  They  speak  a  language 
which  is  completely  Asiatic  in  its  structure,  and  totally  dif- 
ferent from  all  others  at  present  known  .f      Besides  Tran- 


•  At  one  limt  they  were  comidercd  iilljeil  to  the  Hihik  of  AttJIa:  ih!«  opinion, 

wMr-h  nr.«r ^   tr,  h«  givpn  up,  involvM  lUe  i|u«tUMi  of  what  the  lluwt  were, 

wh'  ly   Moftgolic  as  reprcsetitcil  by  iheir  enemies*  and  wbnt  the 

}>rc"  I'.      We  find  nt  present  antong  the  Mugyirv  the  Qtihlett 

bruiiattii  Gie  n  in  lineaments;  we  al«o  find  troong  fome  of  the  Theits 

inhAbitaiiLi  irui  physiognomies. 

f  At  the  end  ni  lu-^t  ci-Mitury  some  men  of  letters,  who  discovered  a  few  hundrfd 
W(u^,  Mhich  were  the  same  La  Finuic  and  Hungariui,  supposed  the  MagyarB  to 
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sylvania,  where  the  nation  of  the  Szeklers  is  of  the  sa 
originj  as  well  as  the  Transylvaniaii  Magj^ars,  they  are  fou 
ill  smaller  numbers  in  Moldavia,  in  Bessarabia,  and,  accord^ 
ing  to  Csaplovics,  even  in  Bosnia.  Father  Alexius  Gegu,  who 
visited,  and  almost  re-discovered  these  Moldavian  Magyars 
in  1836,  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  them  in  a  little 
work  pubhshed  at  Buda  in  1838,  "A  Moldvai  Magi/ar  Tek' 
pekrlii"  It  appears,  that  out  of  half  a  million,  the  prese 
population  of  Moldavia,  about  a  quarter  arc  of  Magyar  origi 
though  not  above  forty-five  to  fifty  thousand  still  continue 
speak  their  mother  tongue. 

The  occupation  of  Hungary  by  the  Magyars  dates  fro 
the  ninth  centurj',  when,  under  their  Duke  Arpad,  Ih 
crossed  the  Carpathians,  and  occupied  the  rich  plains  abo 
the  Theiss  antl  Danube ;  their  predecessors,  Moravian  ai 
Bulgarian  Slaves,  and  WaUachians,  were  extirpated^  su 
jected,  or  driven  into  the  mountains.  The  conquerors  took' 
for  themselves  the  plains  where  the  rivers  afforded  them  fish 
and  the  pastures  food  for  their  cattle.  It  is  an  error  to  8a! 
pose  that  the  nobles  are  confined  to  this  race;  there 
many,  both  Slavick  and  Wallachian  nobles,  but  the  wealth 
proprietors  are  confined  on  the  whole  to  the  Magyars^ 
those  of  Slavick  and  German  origin  are  pretty  much  Magyar- 
ized,  and  among  the  WaUachians  none  are  wealthy,  On  tin 
w^hole,  then,  the  Magyars  are  the  real  Hungarian  nation,  I 
which  the  others  are  only  the  substratum,  though  a  moi 
necessary  one  j  for  the  genuine  Magyar,  a  lover  of  freedo 
and  nature,  despises  the  hfe  of  a  merchant  or  artisan ;  hi 
occupation  is  agriculture,  but  even  more  so  the  breed  a 
cattle  and  horses.     The  Magyar  jjcaeant  may  be  said  to  be  a 
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be  a  braticti  of  ihe  Fins.  Gibbon,  In  the  text  of  hii  history,  scH'trtR  i" 
opinion ;  but.  jri  his  quiet  wuy,  rcitmrkft,  m  a  note,  thnt  ihe  learr»c<l  Buy 
two  bin;:'  '         mnuiacriin  roc**  cominon  lo  each  other,  but  arc  > 

ihrir  v*1  ''-,     The  M:i|iyar>  were,  iuoll  nrubnbiljly,  ot  one  tii- 

Asia,  iii  ,^'  lour  hood  of  Finnic  Hordes,  and  they  then  roay  hiu 

funie  rinnie  words,  a*  at  a  later  period  in  Hungary  they  borrowed  many  tci 

the  ino»(  contmon  orttclei  from  iheSlovnckA,     In  our  diiys*  Tietz,  in  a  Dis«e<  

on  the  grcAl  Finnie  Uraimn  rnec.  (publUhcd  in  the  AHaland,  18,1fi,)  fcay*  llreT 
the  brritK'hcaof  thi»  race  arc  now  «tihjecl  to  Uiu^ta,  except  thv  3Iueiftirs.     tir  i^tff 
ivo  proof;  btil  Msunies,  ai  n  mnitiT  of  course,  Oin:     '       " 
nnil  then  leaves  the  infeitnci;  in  bedrnwn,  tbji 

kln«     Thi«  U  not  the  iitu  time  thnt  >iieticc  »nd  .    .  ^^^..  ^ ^d 

the  ttrdct  of  thii  new  enemy  ofEiuope. 
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ider.  All  classes  ore  high  spirited,  brave,  talented  and 
floclle.  Their  great  failing  is  indolence ;  another  failing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Germans  is  the  high  opinion  they  have  of 
themselves  and  country ;  this  will  not  seem  a  fault  in  the 
»yes  of  an  Englishman.     What  may  be  perhaps  more  justly 

died  80  is  their  love  of  show,  which  often  embarrasses 
many  of  the  most  respectable  families.  As  to  their  per- 
^flond  appearance,  they  arc  tall,  well-made,  with  black  hair ; 

leir  features  are  noble  and  expressive,  though  serious,  and 
even  mdancholy.  Tliey  are  fiery  and  ardent  in  their  tem- 
perament, but,  in  imison  with  the  outwai'd  expression  of  their 
features,  of  a  melancholic  turn.  This  is  strongly  expressed  in 
their  national  music,  which,  with  its  minor  keys,  irregular 
transitions  and  complaining  tone,  insinuates  sad  though 
pleasing  emotions  into  the  soul.  This  race  possesses  the  re- 
quisites out  of  which  a  great  nation  may  be  moulded,  and 
unless  every  symptom  be  deceptive,  it  will  fidfil  its  destiny* 
\Vc  may  loosely  calculate  its  numbers  at  three  millions  and  a 
half. 

More  numerous  is  the  Slavick  race,  which  exceeds  four 
milhons.  This  generic  name,  however,  includes  a  variety  of 
subdivisions :  of  these  the  principal  are  the  Slovacks,  the  Ras- 
cians  (also  called  Illyrians  and  Servians),  the  Croatians,  and 
the  Ruthenes,  Little  Russians,  or  Rusniaoks.  These  differ 
very  much  among  themselves  in  physical  conformation,  in 
intellectual  capabilities  and  culture.  It  is  an  imperfection  of 
Mr.  Poget's  map  that  these  subdivisions  are  all  marked  with 

ic  same  colour :  in  the  original  map  of  Csaplovics  they  arc 
iguished.  The  Bohemian  Slovacks  inhabit  chiefly  that 
of  Hungary  which  borders  on  Moravia.  In  their  habits 
they  are  like  their  neighbours,  the  Moravians  and  Bohemians*. 
Tliey  are  fond  of  music,  dancing  and  gaiety,  and  are  quick 
and  intelligent.  They  are  more  adapted  than  the  Magyar  to 
the  labours  of  the  mine  or  the  manufactory,  llicir  moral  cha- 
racter does  not  stand  so  high  as  that  of  the  Magyar,  whose 
openness  and  straightforwardness  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  opposite  qualities  in  the  Slovack,  The  Croatians  are  a 
brave  race  of  soldiers :  the  Rasciana  are  similar  to  their  kins- 


'  They  were  reinforced  by  many  of  the  expatriated  Haniies. 
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men,  who  liave  now  formed  an  independent  state  in  Sei 
The  other  branches  of  thia  race  are  not  dissimilar,  but  iuferioi 
to  the  above-mentioned  in  culture,  till  we  descend   to  th< 
Ruthenesy  or  Rusuiacks.    These  Ruthenesj  who  inhabit  th( 
northern  frontier  of  Hungary,  adjoining  Gallicia,  are  in  a( 
most  degraded  state;  they  are,  in   fact»  Russians  who  ac* 
companied   the    Magyars   on  tlieir   settlement  in  Hungarytj 
and  have  all  the  vices  of  the  peasantry  in  tlie  Russian  em- 
pire, without  their  clevernesa.     It  is  almost   impossible  taj 
remove  their  prejudieea :   their  wants  are  but  few,  their  in* 
dolcnce  extreme,  their  physical   appearance   unfavourable,) 
and    their   greatest   happiness   brandy.      They   have   aym- 
pathiea  with  Russia,  with  whom  they  are  connected,  both  by 
blood  and  rehgion.     lliey  have,  however,  neither  physicid' 
nor  moral  ejicrgy  to  render  them  formidable  to  the  Magyars, 
The  Bohemian  Slovacks  have  qualities  which  might  render^ 
them  more  dangerous,  but  they  are  not  separated  by  so  wide- 
a  gidf  from  the  Magyars :  the  men  of  education  among  them 
are  in  a  great  measure  Magyarized,  and  the  same  to  a  certida 
extent  may  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  lower  classee. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  approximate  to  the  real  number^ 
of  inhabitants  of  German  descent.     Since  the  time  of  Ste- 
phen, the  tirst  king  (1000  A.D.),  they  have  settled  themseiyeft 
at  various  periods  in  various  parts  of  the  realm.     It  wa»  th^ 
policy  of  the  earlier  kings,  who  wished  to  wean  their  Magj^ara 
from  the  expeditions  in  which  rapine  and  bloodshed  furmetl 
the  object  of  their  life,  to  plant  among  them  colonies  of  or- 
derly and  peaceable  inhabitants,  whose  example  might  have, 
inlluence,  and  whose  attachment  should  support  the  royaJ 
power  against  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Magyars.     In  later| 
times,  too,  proprietors  who  desired  to  improve  their  eatalea. 
have  settled  Germans  under  various  conditions,  for  the  rami 
part  very  favourable,  upon  tiiem ;  so  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  county.     They  are  most  numerous  in  those 
on  the  western  frontier,  towards  Austria  I^oper.     Anol^KT 
very  considemble  colony  is  Uiut  of  the  Zipser  Germans^  where 
they  inhabit  the  privileged  Zipser  free  boroughs,  and  other 
sioall  towns.     It  is  moet  probable  that  they  were  settled  there 
by  Geysa  II.  in  the  tweltlli  centim',  and  that  they  camefrum 
the  Lower  Rhine.     Into  the  Banat  great  numbers  immigrated , 
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under  Maria  Theresa,  and  still  more  under  Joseph  II.,  so 
that  ill  17S6  and  17^7  thirty-three  villages  were  founded  by 
Germans.  The  free  boroughs  and  mining  towns  are  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  Germans,  their  nature  being  adapted  to  a 

iwn  life,  arts,  industry  and  trade.     As  in  Germany,  so  in 

[ungary,  they  ore  industrious  and  orderly,  collected  and 
careful,  and  more  advanced  in  culture  than  the  Magyar  and 
fc>'  1  They  are  looked  down  on  by  the  lofty  Magyar,  but 
tti  il  subjects,  and  not  likely  to  form  a  poUtical  party  of 

consequence.  They  generally  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
1 1  I   i!    i-  jn  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  sometimes  even 

» "ond  generation  become  Magyars  or  Slovacka.     At 

present  it  is  difBcult  to  state  their  numbers:  Lichtenstcrn 
\Grundlinien   einer  SiaiitHk   dcs    Oestetreichuchen  Kaiser- 

faaies,  1817,)  rates  them  at  609,500  souls. 
The  fourth  race,  w  hich  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Hungar}',  is  that  of  the  Wallachians.  Their  numbers  are  va- 
riously stated  at  from  half  a  million  to  a  miUion.  Their  ha- 
Ltions  are  those  parts  of  Hungar}^  which  border  on  Tran- 
lylviuiiu ;  they  are  the  same  race  which  is  found  in  still  greater 
numbers  in  Tmnsylvania,  and  forms  the  main  population  of 

[oldaviu  and  Wallachia.     Mr,  Quin  calls  them  a  Slavonic 
>ple ;  possibly  some  of  the  boyars  in  Moldavia  and  Wal- 

•hia  may  be  o£  Bulgarian  Slavonian  origin,  but  the  mass  is 
of  a  different  blood.  They  are  probably  a  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient Dacians,  but  Romanized  by  the  colonies  which  Trajan 
planted  among  them.  Their  language  is  a  bastard  Latin,  and 
they  give  tliemaclves  the  proud  appellation  of  Rumuni.  No- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  picturesque  than  the  head  of  an 
old  Wallachian ;  nor  is  the  fair  sex  less  favoured  by  nature. 
Tlieir  character  does  not,  however,  stand  high  with  their  neigh- 
bours :  stupidity,  indolence  and  depravity  are  commonly  at- 
tributed to  them ;  stupidity  is  assuredly  not  their  failing ;  in- 

d^ncc  is  doubtless  their  attribute :  but  this  may  in  great 

icaaure  be  attributed  to  their  religion,  the  Oriental  Greek, 
which,  accustoming  them  to  frequent  tasts,  renders  them  care- 
K        ;*         I  more  than  i?  sufficient  for  bare  subsistence, 

A  <>\vn  round  his  picturesque  but  wictchcd  hut 

furmshes  the  Wallachian  with  his  favourite  Mammaiiya  (the 

*ahnta  of  the  ItaUons),  and  ina/e  cake  baked  la  the  embers ; 
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while  the  plums,  which  one  always  sees   in  abandance  ii 
a  Wallachian  village,  are  distilled  into  tlie  RaH  with  which^ 
he  intoxicates   himself.     He   has   hitherto   had   no   further 
wants;  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  human  creature 
bearing  so  visibly  the  impress  of  dignity,  should  not  exei 
himself,  if  his  energies  were  properly  excited,     The  greatei 
part  are  peasants;   the  nobles  not  very  numerous^  and, 
point  of  property  and  intelligence,  on  a  level  with  the  pea- 
sants.    The  free  Wallachian  peasants  in  Transylvania,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  villages  subject  to  the  Saxon  jurimlictioi 
arc  prosperous,  and  possess  numerous  herds  of  cattle.     Gra- 
zing is  their  favourite  occupation,  but  many  are  employed 
in  mining.     The  defects  of  their  moral  character  arise  froi 
their  superstition ;  all  their  religion  consists  in  the  ordinancej 
prescribed  by  their  church  ;  and  no  check  is  placed  on  thei 
passions,  which  often  burst  forth  in  a  way  fatal  to  themselv* 
and  others,  particularly  when  excited  by  drink.     Their  reli- 
gion would  lead  them  to  sympathize  with  Russia,  but  the  bond 
of  blood  is  wanting. 

Tliesc  are  the  principal  races  that  inhabit  Hungary.  Oth< 
inhabitants  are  found  in  smaller  numbers.    The  Jews,  wlu 
are  settled  in  pretty  considerable  numbers  in  some  of  thi 
Slovack  counties,  are  the  same  that  they  are  in  other  pj 
of  the  world.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gypsies.      Ii 
Hungary,  besides  the  other  occupations  which  they  follow 
elsewhere,  they  are  particularly  noted  as  musicians.  On  every^ 
grand  occasion,  a  band  of  gypsies,  one  of  which  is  genemlh 
kept  in  employ  by  each  county,  is  an  indispensable  accompa- 
niment.    Their  execution  is  truly  wonderful.     There  are 
few  French  and  Italian  colonists  in  the  comity  of  Bats  an< 
the    Banat,  but  their  numbers  are  inconsidemble.     In  om 
part  of  the  military  frontier  is  a  handful  of  Albanians,  und< 
the  name  of  Clementines,  from  their  leader  Clemens,  Tmd< 
whom   they   emigrated   from   Turkey   in    the   last  ccnturv 
Greeks  and  Armenians  arc  also  found  in  almost  all  the  plaini 
engaged  in  trade ;  tliey  are  active  and  sparing.  Generally  tht 
shopkeepers  in  the  country  towns  are  Greeks,  or  their 
scendanta,  in  many  instances  quite  Magyarizcd,  and  most  u: 
fill  and  respectable  members  of  society. 

No  less  various  than  the  races  are  the  religiuus  proic^scdl 
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in  Hungary.  The  religion  of  the  state  is  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, but  all  other  Christian  confessions  enjoy  religious  freedom. 
The  Iloman  Catholic  is  professed  by  some  of  the  Slovack 
hranches,  by  almost  all  the  magnates  and  many  great  fami- 
lies ;  it  embraces  perha]>s  about  half  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation*  Embodied  Nvith  it  is  the  united  Greek  confession, 
to  which  many  Uuthenes  and  Wallachians  belong.  The  rest 
of  the  last-nametl  tribes  still  adhere  to  the  old  Greek  faith. 
The  Lutheran  is  professed  by  many  of  the  German  and  Slo- 
vack citizens  of  the  free  towns ;  but  the  Calvinistic  is  empha- 
tically the  creed  of  the  genuine  Magyars^  {Magyar  Hit,  Mag^ 
yar  Valld»,)  to  whose  serious  character  it  is  adapted.  The 
country  about  the  Theiss,  which  is  eminently  Mag}  ar,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  stronghold  of  Calvinism. 

Hungary  may  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the  only  coun- 
try be&ides  England  which  possesses  an  unreformed  state 
church.  The  Catholic  bishoprics  and  prebendal  stalls  are 
equal  if  not  superior  in  value  to  our  own.  The  tithes  how- 
ever arc  not  oppressive.  The  revenues  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Gran,  the  primate  of  Hungary,  have  been  estimated  at 
600,000  fl.  C.  M.  (60,000/.)  per  annum.  Many  of  the  other 
archbishops  and  bishops  have  5000i.  to  10,000/.  per  annum. 
Several  of  the  abbots  and  chapters  arc  exceedingly  rich.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  prebendary  (Domherr)  to  have 
000/,  to  2000/.  a-year.   These  are  enormous  sums  in  a  coun- 

where  the  value  of  produce  is  so  low.  These  great  in- 
comes are  principally  derived  from  real  property ;  the  bishop 
receives  the  tithes  of  his  diocese  from  the  peasants  of  all  con- 
fessions (for  the  nobles  pay  no  tithe),  but  generally  a  mode- 
rate composition  is  made  w  ith  the  respective  counties,  the 

tes  of  which  lc^7  the  sum  agreed  on  for  that  purpose  from 
e  peasants,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  local  taxes.    How- 
ever moderate  the  composition  may  be  (in  the  large  county  of 

bolts  only  200/.  per  annum),  the  Protestants,  like  the  En- 
ish  Dissenters,  feel  it  a  hardship  that  they  have  to  pay  tithes 
to  another  church.  The  Catholic  parish  priests  receive  no 
tithes,  but  are  amply  endowed;  their  glebe  lands  are  extensive. 
Tfie  United  Greek  Church  preserves  the  old  Greek  ritual, 
but  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  Council 
of  Florence.     The  priests  pre3er\e  their  beards  and  their 
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wives.     In  a  political  point  of  view  it  is  not  distinct  from  tl 
Roman  Catholic,     The  Greek  Cliurch  of  the  old  ritual  en 
braces  great  part  of  the  Wallachians,  and  many  of  the  81avic1 
branches,  particularly  Rascians  and  Ruthenes.  ,  They  have 
the  same  civil  privileges  as  the  state  church,  «o  that  since 
1792  their  prelates  even  appear  in  the  Upper  Hourc  of 
liament. 

The  two  Protestant  confessions  enjoy,  since  ICOO, 
Peace  of  Vienna^  the  free  and  open  exercise  of  their  woi 
but  this  has  only  been  secured  since  1791*    Their  religii 
form  of  government  is  democratical.     The  pastors  of  a  cei 
tain  number  of  counties  fonn  a  Contubernium^  which  has 
its  head  n  lay  Impeetor  and  spiritual  Senior  5  tlie  latter 
elected  by  the  pastors  themselves,  the  former  by  the  coi 
muiiities  which  form  the  Conluberninm,     A  certain  numb 
of  Conhifiemia  form  a  SuperintendenZy  which   hkewise 
its   lay  and   spiritual   head,  who  are  here  both  chosen 
the  communities  composing  the  Superintendent^,     They 
rect  the  affairs  of  their  confession  in  the  synods  which  are 
held  once  a-year  or  oftener.     The  Lutheran  confession  moi 
over  has  a  Lay  Inspector  General,  who  represents  the  wh^ 
Lutheran  church.     ^Vmong  the  Lutherans  the  parish  pri< 
is  elected  for  life ;  with  the  Calvinists  only  for  tliree  y< 
It  is  seldom  that  one  is  sent  away  after  three  ^'ears,  unlci 
there  are  very  particular  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  wil 
him.     The  Protestant  clergy  is  in  general  supported  by  tJi 
voluntary  contributions  or  endowments  of  the  members 
the  respective  confessions;  the  fund  destined  for  this  pur^ 
pose  sei-ves  also  fijr  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  whic 
even  in  the  villages  are  on  a  very  respectable  footing.     Si 
perfluity  is  nowhere  tlie  lot  of  either  the  Lutheriiu  or 
formed  pastor,  and  in  f»ome  of  the  mountainous  and 
districts  individual  instances  may  be  found  of  almost 
poverty. 

When  the  church  is  first  built,  the  membeTs  of  the  eoi 
mune  contribute  and  a  Jundtia  is  made.     Besides  this  Ihei 
are  vol  onlrlbutinns.     When    '  'I  cJf 

his  pa)  IB  generally  make  an   -^  \dm  MB 

what  he  is  to  receive  m  produce,  etc.:   this  agreement 
binding  on  their  heirs,    llie  peasants  pay  a  cextaiji  sum  A 
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!ii  bcil,  lecticale.      When   a  Protestant  in  easy  circum- 
loea  dies,  he  generally  leaves  something  to  the  church  and 
iiwl,  even  if  it  be  only  a  very  small  sum ;  it  is  considered 
jpacefuLnot  to  leave  anything.     The  king  is  the  head  of 
ic  state  church,  and  also  in  some  measure  of  the  Protestants, 
masmuch  as  he  has  the  jns  supremm  inspectionis. 
The  Protestants,  although  they  enjoy  as  many  privileges  as 
light  be  expected  in  a  Catholic  country,  are  not  contented 
rith  their  position,  and  their  complaints  always  form  one  of 
llie  gravurnina  which  are  brought  forward  when  parliament 
leets.     The  hardships,  besides  the  payment  of  tithes  men- 
ioned,  arc  these.     The  Catholic  clergy  in   many  instances 
insist  upon  haviDg  the  children  of  a  mixed  marriage  educated 
the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  when  any  one  mshes  to  become  a 
invert  from  the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  faith,  they  com- 
pel him  to  receive  preparatory  religious  instruction  for  six 
'ireekfl,  a  pro< .     '         vhich  subjects  the  intended  convert  to  a 
it  deal  oi  !  '  ig  and  vexatious  catechizing. 

Tliese  dill'erent  races,  and  professors  of  different  creeds, 
^^ave  only  a  common  point  of  union  in  the  constitution,  where 
'the  only  difference  regarded  is,  who  belongs  to  the  estates, 
and  who  does  not.  This  constitution  the  Htmgarians  are 
fond  of  comparing  to  the  English^  a  circumstance  which 
fords  of  course  ground  for  great  sneering  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Basil  Hall  and  Gleig.  '^The  fact  is,  that  the  original 
institution  of  Hungary  has  been  ])re8erved  on  the  \rholc  un- 
ipaired,  and  is  contirmed  by  custom;  while  the  present  con- 
atitutions  of  other  continental  nations,  where  they  exist  at 
all,  are  theories  brought  into  reality  on  a  sudden.  The  re- 
^mblance  therefore  is  great  between  the  present  Hungarian 
constitution,  and  what  the  English  constitution  was,  before 
the  spread  of  intelligence  and  the  influence  of  the  commer- 
cial spirit  had  modified  it  to  its  present  form. 

In  Hutigary  still  exists  a  distinction  between  the  privileged 

and  unprivileged*     The  former  alone  constitute  the  nation 

properly  so  called  (popuhts)  ;    the  latter  (pltbs)  form,  as  it 

Fcre,  the  basis  on  which  the  frame  of  society  reposes.     This 

ftmnd  in  the  Grecian  republics,  no  less  than  in  the  king- 

doma  of  modem  Europe  which  arose  on  the  faU  of  the  Roman 
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empire ;  and  such  a  condition  seems  necessary  to  the  deve- 
lojmient  of  a  young  people.  A  time  arrives  in  every  state 
vviien  the  unprivileged  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
the  privileged.  But  this  happy  consummation  has  on  the 
continent  been  rarely  carried  into  effect,  except  by  vigorous 
tyrants;  and  indeed  the  case  has  more  generally  been  th  a 
the  privileged  lost  their  old  political  rights,  than  that  the 
unprivileged  obt^iined  new  ones.  In  point  of  civil  right*  the 
result  has  been  more  favourable.  But  in  Hungary  the  i>ri- 
vileged  have  resisted  all  encroachments  on  their  rights  from 
a  jealousy  lest  they  should  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  un- 
privileged. As  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  spread  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  most  truly  upright  and  humane  feeling  of 
great  part  of  the  Hungarian  privileged,  we  may  confidently 
predict,  that  when  the  fitting  season  shall  arrive,  the  unprivi- 
leged will  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  privileged.  At  present, 
however,  the  distinction  exists.  We  must  not  indeed  suppose, 
that  in  Hungary,  as  in  Russia,  a  few  rich  proprietors,  who  pos- 
sess myriads  of  serfs,  share  the  land  between  them.  The  pri- 
vileged are  so  numerous  as  to  form  quite  a  democracy  among 
themselves.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  qualified  voters  of  Hun- 
gary, the  qualification  being  derived  here  from  birth,  not  from 
property. 

But  we  will  first  consider  the  condition  of  the  unprivileged, 
the  peasants,  the  pfeh.  They  form  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  according  to  the  conscription  of  1805,  there  were 
then  1,42G,579  peasant  families.  The  "word  peamni  we  oflen 
use  in  English  without  attaching  to  it  a  definite  meaning. 
The  continentxd  word  perhaps  might  be  better  expressed  by 
the  term  copyholder,  only  that  on  the  continent  the  denomi- 
nation attaches  to  the  person  and  his  heirs,  as  well  as  to  the 
ground  which  is  held  by  this  tenure.  In  Hungary,  as  else- 
where,  the  lord  could  not  with  his  own  family  and  ser^'ants 
cultivate  alibis  fief:  he  therefore  granted  portions  of  his  land 
to  persons  of  inferior  rank,  who  were  to  «njoy  the  usufruct 
on  two  conditions  ;  first,  they  were  to  make  certain  payments 
in  kind,  and  perform  ccrtiiin  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
proprietor  from  whom  they  held  the  land;  secondly,  they 
were  to  take  on  themselves  all  the  claims  (except  military  ser- 
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vice)  which  the  state  could  require,  not  merely  from  the  land 
thus  granted  out^  hut  from  the  land  also  which  the  proprietor 
retained  in  his  hand. 

The  peasant,  as  in  other  coimtries,  passed  through  various 
grades  of  comparative  dependence  and  independence.  In 
olden  times  the  pa}Tnents  and  services  depended  pretty  much 
on  the  will  of  the  lord.  In  England,  where  indeed  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  copyholder  M*aa  always  peculiarly  favourable, 
the  latter  have  long  since  been  commuted  for  payments  in 
money,  quit-rents,  heriots  and  reliefs ;  the  same  commuta- 
tion has  lately  been  introduced  in  moat  j>arts  of  Germany, 
with  this  diftierence,  that  there  the  services  are  commuted  for 
a  capital  which  is  paid  down  at  once,  instead  of  a  quit-rent, 
.or  for  part  of  the  copyhold  which  is  ceded  by  the  copyholder 
to  the  lord.  In  Hungary  these  services  have  been  regulated 
by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament.  This  regulation  (Urba^ 
^fium)  was  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  power  recommended,  in 
767  and  1773,  to  the  Hungarian  proprietors  by  Queen  Maria 
Theresa,  and  was  introduced  in  many  places  by  royal  cora- 
lissioners,  and  in  1791  sanctioned  by  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
tmeni. 

Further  regulations  were  made  in  last  Parliamentof  1832- 
1836,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  peasant  is  as  follows. 

Certain  services,  corvie  (in  the  Magyar  tongue  Robot t^ 
from  a  Slovack  word  signifying  labour)^  are  exacted  from  each 
copyhold  session ;  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  100,000 
copyhold  sessions  \  many  peasants  possess  a  whole  session, 
others  only  three-quarters,  one-half,  one-fourth,  etc, ;  those 
who  possess  less  than  a  whole  session  perform  their  services 
in  proportion.  The  holder  of  a  whole  session  has  attached  to 
his  dwelUng  one  joch*  of  land ;  besides  tliis  at  least  sixteen 
joch,  in  some  counties  as  much  as  forty,  and  in  the  county 
of  Bekes  even  fifty,  of  arable,  and  from  six  to  twenty-two  tag- 
werk  of  meadow-land.  Besides  this  they  have  their  right 
of  pasturing  on  a  common,  which  varies  in  extent ;  and  where 
there  are  forests,  the  necessary  wood  for  6ring  and  building. 
For  this  he  owes  to  the  lord  fifty-two  days  of  labour  wUh 


*  The  Joch  is  of  different  extent  in  different  counties,  in  sonic  1 100,  in  others 
1200,  in  others  1500  square  Kk{fitr :  on  an  ivertgc  it  mojr  be  reckoned  at  about 
EngUah  acre  and  a  quarter. 
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a  teaniy  or  one  hundred  and  four  days  of  hand-labour; 
he  pays  the  ninth  of  his  produce  as  well  of  fruits  as  cattle  i 
for  his  house  he  pays  a  quit-reot  of  Ifl.  C.  M.  (28,) 

These  are  his  payments  to  the  lord  for  the  land  be  holds. 
Besides  these  dues,  however,  he  haa  to  pay  the  tithe  to  t 
Catholic  Bishopj*  as  the  noble  is  exempt  frora  tithes  as  we 
aa  every  other  impost     He  has  also,  in  conjunction  with  the 
burghers  of  the  free  boroughs,  to  bear  the  direct  taxes,  whic 
for  the  whole  country  do  not  exceed  seven  million  florin 
C.  M.  (700,000/.)     A  lar  heavier  burden  are  the  local  taxes^ 
the  C€ut9a  Dmaesticaf,  from  which  are  paid  the  county  m 
gistrates  and  police  officers,  the  expenses  of  the  prisons,  tl 
building  of  bridges,  county  halls,  etc.     There  arc  many  e 
amples  of  late  years  of  these  things  being  done  by  a  priva 
subscription  of  the  privileged.     The  Deperdiia  again  are  o 
pressive ;  besides  haidng  the  militaiy  exclusively  quart 
on  him,  the  peasant  has  to  fuj'nish  them  with  hay,  oats  ar 
bread,  at  an  abnost  nominal  price.     He  has  fiu*ther  to  gt 
his  labour  when  required  by  the  county  to  make  and  rep 
roads.     On  the  peasants,  in  conjunction  with  the  burghem 
rests  the  burden  of  furnishing  recruits.     As  one  of  the  pea 
sants'  burdens,  Vorspann  is  usually  mentioned  ;  this,  howeverj 
although  compulsory,  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  burde 
Persons  travelling  on  public  business  (or   indeed   any   oi 
who  has  interest  to  procure  an  order,  called  Assiu 
a  right  to  demand  horses  frora  the  peasants  to  iui  a 

this  being,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  posting  Uke  that  in  Sweden  J.  B 
this  forced  sei*vice  is  remunerated  at  a  rate,  which,  exce 
perhaps  at  some  particular  seasons,  as  getting  in  hay  or  ha 
vest,  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  the  peasant^a  wbi 
to  furnish  his  horses.  Particularly  in  the  Northern  < 
the  peasants  press  forward,  otlering  their  services  t«» 
veller,  out  of  tiieir  regidar  turn. 

According  to  Mr,  Gleig,  the  peasants  are  still  serfs 
aays,  voL  ii.,  that  *'  in  the  rural  districts  every  one  who  is  n 
thera  soldier  nor  a  noble,  belongs  to  somebody.''  This  is  n 


in. 


*  Thii,  hoirever,  U  often  fknned  by  tlic  county,  or  by  the  lonl,  and  U  not 
hear). 
t  The  CaMA  Domc«tica  varies  greatly  b  differfui  couatisi. 
%  k  gwanuoeiii  Use  of  poata  aLo  txiatt  on  awiw  rotda. 
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correct  \  the  peasant  is  not  attached  to  the  soil'*',  but  can  quit 
his  hoM ':  '  ■  M  iLses,  on  giving  due  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion. J  I  le  Act  of  1 835,  could  legally  be  made 
tue  of  to  force  the  peasant  to  labour.  A  Haiduk  in  aome 
OMcs  now  stands  by  to  inspect  the  Rohotly  biit  as  he  can  only 
urge  with  voice  and  not  by  blows,  much  attention  is  not  paid 
to  him.  A  book  is  kept  by  the  lord's  steward  of  the  days  of 
kbour  performed.  If,  us  is  otlen  the  casc^  the  peasant  sends 
a  ion,  daughter,  wife  or  servant,  and  these  do  not  perform 
what  is  considered  a  fair  qimutum  of  days'  work,  only  three- 
(jUArters  of  a  day  are  reckoned.  The  Hobott  labour  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  performed  so  badly,  tlmt  if  a  hired  labourer  is 
very  slow,  it  is  a  usual  reproach,  *You  work  as  if  it  was  in  Ra- 
6t>ttJ  Some  sorts  of  labour  are  by  custom  never  included  in 
the  Roboit  days ;  as  for  instance  threshingt  (at  lenst  in  the 
Magyar  counties)  which  is  done  for  hire  by  peasants  out  of 
their  Roboit  days,  or  by  other  hired  labourers.  The  lords 
who  see  how  little  is  done  by  Roboit^  would  generally  be  very 
glad  to  commute  it  for  a  money  ]jayment.  We  know  in- 
stances of  the  lord  ofiering  to  his  peasants  to  take  10  <rr. 
C  M.  (four-pence  English)  for  the  day^s  labour  with  horses; 
this  was  refused,  as  the  peasant  does  not  like  to  part  with  his 
money  if  he  has  it,  and  calculates  that  he  has  his  horses  and 
servants  once  for  all,  and  may  turn  them  to  the  best  account 
he  can. 

Formerly  the  peasant  could  be  ejected  from  his  holding  at 
the  will  of  the  lord  j  now  sufficient  reasons  must  be  assigned 
far  so  doing,  and  judged  of  by  the  authorities  \  if,  for  instance, 
the  peasant  neglects  the  tillage,  and  deteriorates  the  condi- 
tioii  of  Ids  holding.  Formerly,  when  the  peasant  had  brought 
his  holding  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  the  lord  cuuld 
take  it  away  from  him,  and  give  him  instead  a  piece  of  ground 
which  had  to  be  brought  into  order.  This  is  Likewise  abolish^ 
ed,  and  the  peasant  confirmed  in  the  occupancy  of  his  copy^ 
hold.  He  is  even,  by  the  new  act,  authorized  to  sell  the  use 
of  the  soil,  though  not  the  soil  itself ;  so  that  he  in  fact  ac- 
quires the  virtual  property  in  the  copyhold  instead  of  the  lord, 
who  really  possessed  it  before)  and  still  possesses  it  in  theory. 


*  Homo  Ubenu  migFationis,  glebie  non  aditrictua. 


H„„,a,v«na.'^e    «       ^^  , 
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desLrijig  an  alleviation  of  the  material  burdens  which  press  on 
lem,  are  by  no  means  desirous  of  political  privileges.     This 

!«  the  more  wonderful,  as  they  often  dwell  together  with  in- 
dividuals of  the  privileged  class,  who  are  superior  to  them 
icither  in  edacation  nor  wealth.     It  is  greatly  to  the  honour 

'of  the  privileged,  (i.  e,  particularly  of  the  simple  nobles,  to 
the  exclusion,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions,  of  the  prelates 
and  magnates)  that  they,  out  of  sound  patriotic  views  and 
pure  benevolence  of  heart,  see  the  necessity  of  gradually  doing 
aMny  with  the  impolitic  restrictions  which  have  hitherto 
^cssed  on  the  unprivileged.  The  act  of  1835  is  the  first  step 
this ;  though  for  a  first  step  it  goes  in  some  respects  too 
for,  in  others  not  far  enough.     The  general  desire  of  many  of 

^the  enlightened  nobles  was  to  take  from  the  peasant  a  certain 

pshare  of  his  copyhold,  and  add  to  it  their  own  freeholds  :  in 
return,  the  peasant  to  be  exempted  from  all  further  services 
and  payments  to  his  lord,  and  to  have  an  absolute  property 
in  the  land  which  he  had  heretofore  only  held.  This  plan, 
the  most  rational  one  in  a  country  where  there  is  but  little 
specie,  was  opposed  by  the  government,  on  the  ground,  that 
as  cojjyhold  land  is  taxable  and  freehold  not,  the  quantity  of 
taxable  land  would  be  lessened  by  so  much  as  should  become 
freehold  on  being  added  to  the  lord's  immediate  property. 

By  the  act  of  1835  the  peasant  and  the  lord  have  both  a 
property  in  the  peasant's  holding ;  the  Robott  is  retained,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  means  to  enforce  its  effectual  perform- 
ance ;  and  as  by  it  the  peasants  alone  have  been  the  gainers, 
it  encourages  them  to  hope  that  at  some  future  time  they  shall 
be  entirely  released  from  their  burdens,  without  giving  any 
equivalent  in  commutation. 

In  a  material  point  of  view  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
varies  greatly.  This  is  in  some  measure  in  consequence  of  the 
great  discrepancy  of  the  sizeof  their  holdings;  as  some  peasants 
hold  as  mucli  as  three  sessions,  others  only  a  quarter  of  one, 
or  even  a  sixteenth.  The  size  of  the  sessions  varies  also 
;rc«itly,  and  it  often   happens  that  they  are  small  in  the 

[most  barren  districts,  and  large  in  the  most  fertile  ones. 
Many,  again,  of  the  unprivileged  hold  no  land  whatever.  The 
cottar,  who  has  only  his  house,  gives  eighteen  days  of  hand- 
labour  yearly  for  it ;  and  a  peasant  who  is  settled  on  any 
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estate  without  a  bouse  gives  twelve  days.     But  fts  the  price 
labour  ia  high  in  Hungary,  and  in  many  districts  it  i 
sible  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  hands,  with  ^ 
they  ought  be  well  oflf*.     The  dilferent  races  enjoy  very  di 
fercnt  degrees  of  prosperity.     The  Magyar  peasant  has  pleut 
of  bread  and  bacon,  and  even  of  beef  to  eat,  plenty  of  wii 
to  drink  and  tobacco  to  smoke*     He  is^  however,  from 
carelessness  of  his  nature,  too  apt  to  consume  his  stoi-ea  b< 
fore  the  hai'vest  and  vintage  come  round ;  the  wint^ir  is  passe 
in  revelling,  and  when  the  labours  of  the  field  would  require 
physical  forces  to  be  sustained  by  nutritious  fare,  he  is  obligt 
to  con  tine  himself  to  a  spare  diet.     Their  houses  are  m 
large,  but  beautifully  clean  ;  if  they  do  not  live  in  more  con 
modious  onea,  it  is  owing  to  their  laziness,  which  preveni 
their  building  them,  as  they  have  time  and    materiaU 
their  command.     The  Slovacks,  particidarly  the  Ruthenei 
seated  for  the  most  part  in  barren  mountain*,  are  not  so  wel 
off*     They  ai'e  not  perhaps  more  indolent  than  the  Magyar^ 
but  they  are  less  cleanly.     As  their  faniilies  multiply  mu< 
faster,  the  holdings  are  spht  into  smaller  subdivisions.    Rathf 
than  descend,  (i,  e*  for  a  permanency,  for  like  the  Irish,  the] 
leave  their  homes  at  the  period  of  haymaking  and  harvest,  am 
by  these  means  often  earn  enough  to  support  them  the  whuh 
winter,)  into  the  plains,  where  as  hired  labourers  they  could 
live  on  bread  and  meat,  they  prefer  living  on  polatoei  ii 
their  native  mountains,     To  these  people,  ciu-ds  form  a  grct 
luxury,  but  ahbowitza,  a  liqueur  distilled  from  fruit,  a  a1 
greater.     The  Wallachiau  is  in  perhaps  even  a  more 
condition.     Maize  flour,  in  the  shape  of  mammaliga  (tht 
Italian  Polenta),  and  Male,  a  sort  of  cake  baked  in  tiie  ashet 
form  his  principal  articles  of  food.     His  dwelling  in  a  hi 
formed  of  wood  or  twigs,  and  wattled  over,  with  a  dispropot 
tionately  large  thatched  roof;  so  that  at  a  distance  it  lool 
like  a  staok  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  maize  tield*      Tlu 
Germans,  who  are  animated  by  the  same  induatrj'  and  ordci 
as  in  the  mother  country,  arc  most  thriving.     Some  of  Hvek 
vilagea  in  the  Banat  are  pictures  of  prosperity^ 


*  In  Ujc  county  of  Bihar  the  average  wag«  paid  for  &  days  labour  iTt 
W.  (about  ^\d,)^  wliich  b  »uiEcieut  roaimeratiou  yihtct  bceXis  lU^r.  \^ 
a«vea  futhtogi)  per  lb. 
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An  ifitermediate  link  between  iheplebs  and  the  pepuku,  is 
finmed  by  various  privileged  districts.  Of  these  the  most 
Bote-wordiy  are  th^  Qreater  and  Lesser  Cumania^  with  Jn- 
i^gia  and  the  Haiduk  towns :  tbey  are  4  sort  of  ^e  pea- 
sants i  with  the  peasants  they  p^y  tau(es^  with  the  nobles  ^ey 
give  subsidies  ^d  are  bound  to  the  insurrection*  1  they  are 
represented  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament^  and  have 
tk«r  own  peculiar  jurisdiction.  The  sixteen  Zips  tqwns  ap- 
proadi  nearer  to  the  condition  of  tbe  free  boroughs,  There 
m  qertftip  pther  districti^  apd  towns  more  or  less  favoi}red| 
but  it  wpuld  be  tedious  to  particularize  them.  These  privit 
lege4  districts^  though  in  tiieraselves  of  no  great  extent  of 
importance^  deserve  notice^  as  showing  Magyar  character  and 
capabilities  in  a  very  favourable  light ;  and  what  may  be  ex^ 
pcMCted  when  all  Hungary  shall  be  in  their  condition,  Tbe 
Cuqumians  and  Jazygians  are  celebrated  for  their  bravery 
and  honesty.  In  spite  of  the  late  untoward  seasons^  they 
are  very  prosperous ;  many  of  them  own  a  thousand  sheep. 
Mr.  Paget  thus  speaks  of  his  glance  at  Kardzag^  the  capital 
of  Greater  Cumaijia  ;— 

"  Our  first  post  next  morning,  still  over  the  sea-like  snow-covered  plain « 
brought  us  to  Kardszag,  a  large  and  prosperous  village  of  eleven  thousand 
iahabitants.  I  call  it  a  village,  for  though  I  believe  it  enjoys  the  privileges 
of  a  market-town,  its  cottages  built  of  mud,  perhaps  shaped  into  squares 
aad  djri^d  in  the  sun,  its  roofs  of  reeds,  its  wide  unpaved  sandy  roads  ra- 
ther than  ptreets,  and  its  respectable  peasant- looking  inhabitants,  render  it 
ahnost  a  perversion  of  language  to  call  it  a  town. 

"  It  was  Sunday,  and  church  (for  they  are  mostly  Protestants  on  the 
plains)  was  just  over ;  a  number  of  men,  among  the  best-built  and  most 
handsome  qf  any  part  of  Europe,  were  standing  round  the  town-hoase 
•iUr  morning  service,  while  several  troops  of  children,  each  under  their 
lespflctive  masters,  were  returning  from  school.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
the  little  fellows,  sq  sfpart  and  comfortable  did  they  look  in  their  red  Hes- 
sian boots,  wide  white  trousers,  and  lamb-skin  coats  or  cloaks  which  quite 
enveloped  them,  and  rendered  them  not  unlike  the  little  animals  whose 
robbed  fleeces  they  wore. 

''  We  were  so  struck  with  the  easy  look  of  the  people,  and  the  qeatness 
and  apparent  comfort  of  the  cottages,  that  we  asked  who  was  the  owner 
of  the  place  ?  one  of  them,  politely  baring  his  fine  head  of  long  black  hair, 
fastened  up  with  a  comb,  told  us,  they  served  no  one  but  their  king ;  they 

*  The  levy  m  moiw  of  the  nobles. 
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were  Cumanians.    In  different  parts  of  Hungary  there  are  certain  districts 
of  considerable  extent,  enjoying  immnnitieB  and  privilegei  which  place  them 
in  a  very  diffi-rcnt  position  from  ths  rest  of  the  country.     Among  these, 
the  most  important  are  Great  Cumania,  of  which  Kardszag  is  the  prin- 
cipal place ;  Little  Cumania  ;  the  land  of  the  Jazygers,  and  the  Haiduk 
towns  ;  all  forming  portions  of  the  great  plain.    •     •     •     •     •     Hunga- 
rian historians  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise  country  formerly  occupied 
by  these  people,  and  even  as  to  their  original  language.  There  can  scarcely* 
however,  be  a  question  that  they  have  sprung  from  the  same  eastern  stem 
from  which  the  Magyars  themselves  branched  off,  and  that  their  language 
was  essentially  the  same.     At  the  present  day,  in  no  part  of  Hungary  Af 
the  language,  manners  and  feelings  of  the  people  more  truly  Magyar  thi 
among  the  Cumanians.     In  all  these  districts  the  peasant  is  himself  loi 
of  the  soil,  and  owns  the  land  ;  he  is,  therefore,  free  from  the  annoyance 
of  personal  service,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  innumerable  advantage 
of  propriety.     His  deputies  ait  in  the  Diet.     It  is  true,  that  in  return  fo 
this,  he  bears  a  more  than  equal  portion  of  the  burthens  of  the  stat 
With  the  noble,  he  is  bound  to  do  military  service  when  called  on,  and 
contribute  a  part  in  the  extraordinary  subsidies  occasionally  granted 
the  Diet,  while  with  the  peasant  he  pays  an  equal  portion  of  the  heavy  g< 
vemment  taxes.    Notwithstanding  these  severe  drawbacks,  he  is  undaubt 
edly  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  of  the  Hungarian  peasants  \  a  sui 
proof — and  would  that  legislators  knew  it  1 — that  it  is  less  the  amouni^ 
than  the  manner  of  taxation,  in  which  ita  real  opprcasion  coosiats." — Fa 
ii,  pa^e621. 

We  now  come  to  the  nation  properly  so  called^  the  populus. 
This  consists  of  the  estates  of  the  realm^  or,  in  Hungarian 
phrase,  tlie  nobles.     These  estates  are  four  in  number :  th 
Prelates,  the  Magnates,  the  Simple  Nobles,  and  the  Roy 
Boroughs,  each  of  which,  in  corporCj  is  considered  as  equivi 
lent  to  one  noble.     The  number  of  noble  families  (inclu( 
the  few  magnates  and  prelates)  is  stated,  though  very  vagxici; 
at  7O5OOO.     The  royal  boroughs,  forty-nine  in  number, 
supposed  by  Magda  to  contain  425,000  inhabitants.     Will 
regard  to  the  boroughs,  they  have  a  charter  resembUng  thoj 
of  similar  institutions  in  England  and  elsewhere,  in depcndci 
of  the  county ;  and  being  each  equal  to  one  nobleman,  the] 
are  represented  in   Parliament.     The  boroughs  cluim  a  vol 
for  each  of  them  separately :  the  nobles  w  ill  not  allow  moi 
than  one  curial  vote  to  the  whole  number.     Both  aides  a|i 
|>eal  to  precedents :  in  point  of  eqtiity,  both  aides  are  equally 
unfair.     The  indi\idual  burgher  can  acquire  and  possess  rei 
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property,  like  a  nobleman,  but  only  within  the  bounds  of  his 
borough.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  subject  to  tithes  and 
general  taxes. 

The  prelates  and  magnates  differ  from  the  other  nobles 
not  in  any  ci\^l  rights^  but  in  the  pohtical  rank  which  entitles 
them  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House,  like  our  jjeers  and  bishops. 
In  other  respects  the  wealthiest  Batthyanyi  or  Esterhazy  Is 
not  more  privileged  than  the  simple  noble  who  pursues  the 
respectable  trade  of  butcher  or  bootmaker.  In  England,  we 
attach  to  the  word  noble  the  idea  of  rank  and  family,  if  not 
wealth.  Such  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  Hungary.  The 
number  of  nobles,  however,  variously  stated  from  200,000  to 
800,000  [>erson8,  appears  to  an  Englishman  immensely  dis- 
proportionate to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants;  and  so  it  would 
be  if  a  Hungarian  noble  were  at  all  the  same  thing  as  an 
English,  or  even  German  noble*.  The  Hungarian  noble 
families,  in  short,  are  those  in  which  the  adult  males  enjoy 
the  elective  franchise,  and  are  exempt  from  the  burdens  which 
weigh  on  the  peasant.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  nobles  who  plough  their  own  little  freeholds  [nobiks  ttriius 
sessionu,  who  have  no  })easants  under  them)  j  many  hold 
copyhold  or  peasant  lands,  and  perform  the  dues  to  the  lord 
like  the  pea&antf:  many  again  are  butchers,  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers, particularly  makers  of  Hungarian  boots  and  garments. 
Many  of  the  nobles,  however,  are  of  old  and  distingiushed 
lamilics,  and  possess  estates,  some  very  large,  others  small, 
others  of  moderate  extent.  This  class  answers  exactly  to  our 
own  country  gentlemen.  Many  of  the  poorer  of  this  class 
become  stewards  to  wealthier  proprietors,  or  farm  the  estates 
df  others,  or  become  advocates,  professors,  clergymen  and 
physicians.  In  the  mountains,  where  the  families  have  been 
settled  undisturbed  for  many  centuries,  and  have  had  more 
time  to  multiply,  the  equal  division  of  property  among  all  the 
children  has  by  degrees  reduced  the  estates  of  this  class  to 
modest  dimensions.  In  the  lower  country  there  are  much 
larger  properties.  In  the  Banat  and  the  county  of  Arad,  the 
ititd  was,  up  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  in  the  hands  of 


*  The  Httngoriui  magnate  is  the  sdtmc  ai  the  E  owlish  peer. 

t  Tliey  are  exempt  teem  the  burdens  toward  the  State  smce  1805. 
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the  Turks.     After  they  had  been  finally  expelled,  the  govc 
ment  found  itself,  by  the  death  of  the  original  proprietora 
these  bloody  and  Unremitted  wars,  in  possession  of  an  i 
mense  extent  of  tmowned  land.     Great  estates  were  grant 
or  sold  for  a  trifle,  to  new  families  who  settled  there  :  the 
18  the  most  productive  in  Hungary,  perhaps  in  Europe.    T 
families  have  not  yet  had  time  to  multiply  themselves,  at  least 
not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  there 
and  at  the  present  moment,  in  this  part  of  Hungary,  may 
found  untitled  nobles  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  10,000/*  p 
annum. 

In  the  Upper  House,  or  Table,  as  it  is  calledj  the  prela 
and  magnates  have  seats**     Their  homagium,  400  11.,  b  dou 
ble  that  of  the  common  noble.     The  prelates  are  the  heads 
the  Catholic,  and  what  is   more  surprising,  also  of  the  o 
Greek  fhurch.     The  superintendents  of  the  Protestant  co 
fessions  have  no  such  distinction.     The  magnates  have  part 
an  official,  partly  an  hereditary  rank.     The  farmer  class  co 
prises  the  Baron€9  lieffuiy  such  as  the  Indej;  Curim  Hi 
the  Ban  oT  Croatia,  the  royiU  treasurer  {Tavernicorum  reg 
Hum  mdgUter)^  and  various  other  similar  offices;   in   [loint 
of  dignity  on  a  par  with  these  are  the  Obergespana  (or  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  the  several  counties),  as  they  have  a  seat 
the  Upper  Table^  even  though  they  are  only  simple  nobl 
The  second  class  is  the  siune  as  the  English  peers,  and  sit 
virtue  ai  hereditary  right.     But  this  right  is  not,  as  in  E 
gland,  confined  to  the  first- bom ;  the  law  of  primogenitu 
being  not  at  all  congenial  to  Hungarian  feeling.     In  so 
houses  there  are,  it  is  true,  entails  for  the  first-bom ;  but  th 
is  always  the  exception;  not  the  rule.     They  are  distinguish 
by  the  title  of  prince,  cotint  and  baron,  respectively.     Th 
families  may  be  about  as  numerous  as  in  England  \  amon, 
tliem  are  included  the  counts  and  barons  of  Transylvan 
(where  there  is  no  Upper  House),  who  have  the  rank  and 
of  a  Hungarian  magnate. 

litis  class  do  not  on  the  whole  stand  in  the  beat  odo 
with  their '  Certain  it  is,  that  hitherto  th«y  ha 

as  a  budy  ij  juselvcs  to  the  court,  and  seemed 


ast 

1 


*  A  ^A^nite  mtj  be  elected  depoty  lor  •  conat/  ia  ^  Umu  tlouie. 
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thcr  to  be  Anstrians  than   Hungarians.     Since  the  suppre 
sion  of  the  malcontents,  and  the  secui'e  establishment  of  the 
Austrian  Houae,  they  have  not  played  the  distinguished  part 
in  afikirs  which  their  position,  and  in  many  iDStinces  their 

tlossal  fortunes,  might  lead  them  to  do  in  England.  In 
f^iany  instances,  they  could  not  speak  the  Magyar  tongue  at 
all,  or  at  be^t  imperfectly*  In  the  districts  where  the  Slovack 
or  \\  :  '  n  population  predominates,  the  magnates,  and  al»o 
the  \vi  Li ii  i^r  simple  nobles,  have  that  intluence  which  in  other 
eountriea  usually  accompanies  property.  But  by  tlie  pure 
>'  V  are  looked  on  with  an  eye  of  distrust ;  and  such 

is    ;  .  jcraticol  spirit,  that  wealth  and  rank  render  a  man 

of  influence  a  political  nullity.  Thia  ia  one  of  the  points  in 
.Hrhich  the  Magyar  character  (which  in  other  respects  has 
touch  more  resemblance  to  the  English  than  the  rest  of  the 
continent^)  is  diametrically  opposed  to  it     Of  late   years 

•yernl  of  the  magnates  have  done  enough  to  merit  the  con- 
^fidence  of  theii*  countrymen,  but  without  securing  it.  Even 
Count  Szechenyi,  whose  name  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  progress  of  Hungary*  is  unhappily,  by  a  very  consider- 
able party  of  his  countiynicn,  looked  upon  as  but  a  doubtful 
patriot. 

The  nobles  are  only  bound  in  case  of  war  to  act  as  a  mili- 
tia. This  rising  is  called  Insurrection,  which  is  considered 
as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  taxation.  Particular 
^ifmtfrecUoH  can  be  levied  by  the  king ;  the  Genera!  Insurrec- 

Ion  requires  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  nobleman  pays  no 
faxes,  no  tithes,  no  tolls,  is  not  subject  to  have  the  military 
quartered  on  him.  He  cannot  be  arrested  till  his  crime  has 
been  proved,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  highway  rob- 
bery, arson,  and  adultery  in  flmfrantu  He  alone  has  the  right 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  land  in  full  property  (Jm  Terres- 
trale,  mpacUm).  He  governs  himself  in  the  parliament  by 
deputies,  and  still  more  particularly  by  the  immediate  exercise 
of  his  franchise  in  the  county  where  he  is  settled.  { Hungary 
and  Trmuylvania^  vol.  u  pp*  .398  to  400.)  This  is  the  most 
remarkal)le  p»rt  of  Hungsu-ian  institutions.  Each  county 
may  be  said  to  form  a  complete  repubhcj  with  democratical 
forma  and  spirit.     Every  male  noble  of  the  legal  age  (eighteen 
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years)  has  an  equal  share  in  making  the  bye-laws  in  his  own 
county,  and  in  choosing  his  owii  mao;istrates* 

The  origin  of  the  nobles  is  an  interesting  subject,  but  be- 
longs to  history.  Not  all  the  Magyars  are  nobles ;  nor  arc 
all  the  nobles  Magyars,  though  no  doubt  on  the  whole  the 
feeling  of  the  nobles  is  Magyar.  There  are  numerous  good 
famiUes  of  Slovack  origin,  and  among  them  several  who  till 
lately  could  not  speak  Magyar.  Many  of  the  present  nobles 
arc  descendants  of  peasants,  who  have  been  ennobled  for 
individual  bravery,  or  for  services  given  on  particular  occa- 
sions. The  Wallachian  nobles  were  formerly  peasants  be- 
longing to  the  crown  domains,  who  were  emancipated  by 
Botskay  in  the  civil  dissensions.  The  Szeut  Lazlo  Ncraes- 
sed,  in  the  county  of  Szala,  are  celebrated  enough  for  tlie 
occasion  which  made  them  nobles*  The  tracUtional  story  is 
this  :  King  Ladislaus  w as  once  travelling,  when  the  pin  came 
out  of  the  axle-tree ;  a  peasant  ran  hy  the  side  of  the  carriage 
and  held  the  wheel  fast  by  applying  his  finger  iji  the  place  of 
the  lost  pin.  At  the  end  of  the  stage  the  grateful  king  re* 
w^arded  not  merely  him,  but  all  the  other  peasants  of  the 
village  with  the  diploma  of  nobility. 

With  the  exception  of  the  military  frontier,  wliich  has  a 
most  pecuhar,  quite  Anti- Hungarian  organization,  and  cer- 
tain privileged  districts  before-mentioned,  such  as  Jazygia 
j-and  Cumania,  and  the  Haiduk  towns,  Hungary  is  divided 
into  52  counties,^-46  in  Hungary  proper,  three  in  Croatia, 
and  three  in  Slavonia.  In  the  infancy  of  the  kingdom  the 
king*s  lieutenant  (Come^f)  was  seated  in  a  fortified  place 
[castrmn,  Var.),  and  had  the  civil  and  military  command  over 
tlie  district  lying  round  it,  Cmnitatus,  Varmdgye,  the  district 
round  the  burgh.  In  course  of  ages  the  boundaries  of  the 
counties  were  changed,  in  many  instances  two  or  more  united 
to  form  one,  and  the  functions  of  the  Comes  totally  changed. 
At  present  the  Obergespnnn  (to  use  his  German  name, 
Comcfff  Fo  Ispany,)  represents  in  the  county  the  regal  jiower. 
The  Hungarians  are  fond  of  comparing  him  to  the  Englitih 
Lord  Lieutenant.  In  some  counties  this  dignity  is  hereditary 
in  certain  families,  or  attached  to  certain  offices ;  thus  the 
head  of  the  Cs^ky  family  is  hereditary  Obergc^ann  in  Zips ; 
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but  in  the  majonty  he  is  appointed  by  the  king.  The  term 
of  office  is  for  life ;  but  it  often  happens  that  he  resigns,  par- 
ticuiarly  in  the  Magyar  counties^  where  the  dcmocratical 
spirit  makes  this  situation  unpleasant.  The  Archbishop  of 
Gran  is  at  the  same  time  Obergespann  of  the  county  of  Gran, 
the  Bishop  of  Erian  of  the  county  of  Eves,  In  this  case, 
even  if  not  an  hereditary  Magnate^  he  retains  his  seat  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  an  administrator  is  appointed  in  his  stead 
by  the  king.  The  imtaUation,  in  which  tlie  new  Obergesi>ann 
or  Administrator  is  solemnly  invested  with  his  dignity, 
forms  ane  of  the  most  brilliant  displays  of  Hungarian  pro- 
vincial life. 

The  Obergespann  is  seldom  present  in  his  county ;  as  he 
is  always  a  prelate,  magnate,  or  one  of  the  distinguished 
simple  noble  families,  and  generally  engaged  in  business  or 
pleasure  at  Vienna  or  Pcsth.  Every  third  year,  however, 
he  appears  to  hold  the  restauration — the  election  of  the  tri- 
ennial active  county  magistrates.  These  are  as  follows :  The 
Vicegespann  {P%ce^omeSy  Al  Ispany),  Tlie  Vicegespann  is 
compared  by  the  Hungarians  to  the  English  SheritT;  but 
his  duties  embrace  a  much  wider  field,  as  he  is  in  fact  the 
president  of  the  county  court  of  justice.  He  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Obergespann's  absence,  the  personage  of  the 
most  impoi-tance  in  the  county,  and  his  character  is  of  the 
greatest  influence  with  regard  to  general  administration  and 
improvements »  He  presides  not  only  in  the  county  court, 
but  in  the  political  meetings  of  the  estates,  or  congregations 
as  they  are  called.  In  most  counties  the  press  of  business 
requires  that  a  second  Vicegespann  should  bear  a  share  of 
his  labours. 

For  tlie  purposes  of  administration  each  county  is  divided, 
according  to  its  extent,  into  a  certain  number  of  circuits  (/>rt>- 
tessfus^jurdu)^  generally  from  four  to  six.  At  the  head  of  each  of 
these  is  an  Oberstuhlrichter  (Judex  Nobilutm,  Fo  Szohfabtro)^ 
a^isisted  by  his  Vicestuhlrichter  {Vke-Judex  NodUium,  Al 
Bzolgabir6),  The  circuits  again  arc  divided  into  smaller  di- 
atricti*,  each  of  which  is  watched  over  by  a  Geschworncr, 
{Juratm  Aitntfisory  more  commonly  contracted  Jurasser,  Eg" 
kUdt,)  who  acts  as  deputy  of  the  Stuhlrichter. 

In  another  branch  there  is  the  Upper  Notary  with  his  two 
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Vioe-notaries,  who  are  charged  with  drawing  up  all  transac- 
tions in  writing  which  take  place  between  the  authorities,  and 
taking  minutes  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Estates.  In  some 
counties  the  Archives  are  under  their  care ;  in  othert*  there 
is  a  peculiar  officer,  Archivar,  who  is  not  elected  by  the 
Estates,  but  appointed  by  the  Obergespann.  The  Upper 
and  Vice-Fiscal  direct  the  criminal  proceedings,  and  are  th« 
advocates  of  the  peasant.  The  Upper  Tax  Collector  for  the 
royal  treasurj^  the  Upi>er  Tax  Collector  for  the  local  taxes 
(Cassa  Dom^siica).  Their  office  is  to  keep  accounts  of  the 
moneys  paid  into  their  hands  by  the  under  collectors.  A 
Rationum  Exactor^  to  check  the  accounts. 

The  following  are  elected  for  life:  The  Castellan,  who  is 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  county  hall  and  the 
prisoners.  The  County  Physician^  with  his  subalternsj  aa 
sui^ons  and  midwives:  he  must  give  adrice  gratis  to  the 
peasants.  The  Engineer,  whose  department  it  is  to  direct  all 
the  regulations  of  rivers,  management  of  forests,  new  build* 
ings,  etc. ;  and  in  urbarial  suncys  to  approve  the  maps. 

All  these  individuals  are  salaried  by  the  county,  from  the 
€a9»a  Dmnestica ;  but  the  salaries  of  the  administrative  ma- 
^istnites  ore  almost  nominal.  Tlie  Oberfft'spann  has  about 
^1500  fl.  C,  M.  jjer  annum  (150/.) ;  the  Viceye^punn^  fii)0  to 
100  fl.  (60^.  to  80/.) ;  a  StuhlHchter,  200  to  300  fl.  (20/.  to 
30/.);  and  a  Geschwortier  100  fh  (10/.)  per  annum.  These 
salaries  by  no  means  suffice  to  pay  for  the  numerous  dinners 
which  each  magistrate  gives  in  his  circle.  These  magistrates 
exercise  the  legal  functions  of  the  county ;  but  the  political 
ones  arc  confined  to  the  Estates,  who  meet  for  that  purpose 
at  stated  times  en  masse.  These  assemblies^  in  Hungarian 
le^ul  language  Congregations,  ai'e  for  the  county  .  '  '  ■  i- 
Parliament  is  for  the   realm.      The  Vicegespann   <  s 

the  general  congregations,  i^hich  arc  usually  held  quarterly, 
it  which  it  is  imperative  on  the  magiatrates  to  appear.  Every 
implc  noble  of  the  legal  age  (eighteen  yeaj*s)  hiun  tlie  right 
to  appear  and  vote.  As  in  the  general  parliament^  eveiy 
respectably  dressed  person,  though  of  Uie  unprivileged  *]  -  . 
is  allowed  to  witness  the  prococdings,  though  of  course 
out  a  vote.  Such  a  congregation  is  a  grand  day  for  the 
Hungarians,  especially  for  the  smaller  proprietors,    Tli^  hall 
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of  the  county -house  tills  \nth  the  Estates,  (Karok  h  Ren- 
deky  Sfahts  et  Ordines).  Here  you  see  the  prelate  and  the 
mQgn«t42  in  no  higher  capacity  than  the  simple  Botskoros 
noble^  80  termed  from  the  sandal  which  they  wear  in  lieu  of 
a  boot ;  the  latter  in  his  working  costume,  with  an  enormous 
cudgel  in  his  hand  ;  the  richer  nobles  in  the  national  H  un- 
garian  costume,  trailing  their  sabre  by  their  side.  Under  the 
presidency  of  the  Vicegespann,  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
of  the  Obergespann,  the  assembly  proceeds  to  business;  and 
what  important  subjects  come  within  its  sphere  I  Here  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  royal  rescripts  are  published;  the 
latter  in  some  iustancea  not'^acceptetl*.  Representations  are 
resolved  on,  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  king ;  the  division 
of  the  general  taxes  among  the  tax-paying  peasants  is  made; 
the  quantum  for  the  Cassa  Domesttca  determined  on ;  police 
regidations  made,  and  questions  of  improvements,  such  an 
bridges,  roads,  etc.,  settled;  petitions  received  from  com- 
munes or  private  indi^'duals;  moneys  accounted  for;  the 
necessities  of  life — bread  and  ilcsh,  etc.,  taxed ;  the  wages  of 
reapers^  and  sometimes  other  labourers,  such  as  masons  and 
carpenters,  regulated  ;  above  all,  the  county  magistratea 
elected,  and  instnictions  resolved  on  to  the  deputies,  who 
represent  the  county  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.  The 
debates  which  occur  on  these  occasions  are  sometimes  very 
stormy.  The  Hungarians  have  a  wonderful  talent  for  pubhc 
speaking,  which  is  called  out  and  nourished  by  the  numerous 
occasions  for  its  tlisplay.  Any  one  who  uses  tiie  expression 
'  it  is  false,*  is  liable  to  a  penalty  for  contempt  of  the  assem- 
bly, viulata  sedes.  The  fiscal  immediately  draws  up  and  pre- 
sents an  indictment,  which  is  carried  and  put  into  execution. 
If  the  expression  was  addressed  to  a  magistrate,  the  offender 
has  immediately  to  pay  a  fine  of  lOOfl.  (10/.),  in  other  cases 
25fl.  (2/.  lOif.),  which,  however,  if  not  paid  directly,  is  raised 
to  lOOfl.  The  Parlicular  Congregations  are  a  sort  of  com- 
mittee of  the  whole ;  their  resolutions  must  be  revised  and 
confirmed  at  the  next  general  congregation. 

The  full  glory  of  the  congregation  displays  itself  at  the 
Hettauraiion,    The  congregation  proclaimed  for  this  purpose 

•  We  TTitncMed  the  rejection  of  a  royal  rescript,  relative  to  the  six  wecka'  pre- 
ptttuirjr  r«Ugioai  ingCnictiun  tor  convert*. 
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by  the  Obcrgcspnnn  or  Administrator,  is  called  Congregatio 
Magistrafuum  HestauratoHu,  This  ought  to  take  place  everj* 
three  years ;  but  if  the  actual  magistrates  are  to  the  taste  of 
Government,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  Obergespann, 
[finder  various  pretexts,  attempts  to  defer  it  to  a  more  distant 
-period.  For  some  montlis  previous  intrigues  of  all  sorta  arc 
[going  on,  and  canvassing  worthy  of  England.  The  approach- 
ing crisis  forms  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  claims  a  due  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
ladies.  At  length  the  long-expected  day  arrives.  It  is  ushered 
in  by  a  solemn  ser\'ice  in  the  principal  church*  A  deputation 
inv-ites  the  Obergespann  to  hold  the  election.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  hall  of  the  county-house  is  too  small,  and  the  court- 
yard, or  some  other  place  of  sufficient  extent,  as  a  church,  is 
assigned  for  the  purpose.  The  Vicegespann  gives  into  the 
hands  of  the  Obergespann  the  county-seal  ajid  the  keys  of  the 
Archives,  The  magistrates  whose  turn  it  is  to  go  out,  now 
resign  their  offices  j  on  which  the  Obergespann  proceeds  to 
nominate  the  candidates,  at  least  four,  first  for  the  office  of 
Vicegespann.  Curiosity  is  raised  to  the  greatest  pitch,  as  it 
is  not  known,  except  to  the  Obergespann  and  those  in  his  con- 
fidence, up  to  that  moment  who  really  will  be  the  candidates. 
He  however  generally  cjompliea  so  far  with  public  opinion  as 
to  nominate  the  distinguished  men  of  the  other  party,  as  Mell 
as  of  his  own.  The  sense  of  the  congregation  is  taken  by 
acclamation.  If  a  defeated  candidate  is  not  satisfied,  he,  as 
in  England,  demands  a  poll ;  but  whereas  in  England  the 
polling  is  deferred  to  another  day,  in  Hungary  it  takes  place 
immediately.  The  struggle  is  always  in  reality  only  between 
two  of  the  candidates.  Now  commences  a  most  furious 
.party  war.  All  that  we  sec  in  a  general  election  in  England 
may  be  found  in  Hungary  at  the  Ucstauration,  Persuasion, 
bribery  and  treating  are  carried  on  with  as  much  earnestness, 
though  perhaps  not  on  quite  so  colossal  a  scale.  Still  con- 
siderable suras  are  spent  on  such  occasions,  and  there  is  quite 
as  much  parading  and  music.  Often  too,  as  in  England,  the 
opposite  parties  come  to  blows,  and  unhappily  ^  •;< 

mith  fatal  results.     The  usual  companion  of  a  botskfj  jjc 

is  a  formidable  cudgel,  with  which  this  athletic  class  of  men 
deal  out  most  unsparing  blows.    Not  many  years  have  pasa* 
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cd,  since,  in  one  of  the  decided  Magyar  counties,  a  number 
of  lives,  variously  stated  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  were  lost 
in  one  of  these  conthcts.  Tliese  excesses,  however,  are  every 
day  becoming  rarer.  The  leaders  of  the  parties  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  them,  and  we  may  hope  that 
they  will  disappear.  The  common  nobles  are  treated  by 
their  chiefs,  and  often  locked  up  for  the  night,  that  they  may 
not  desert,  till  ail  the  magistrates  are  elected.  As  votes  can 
be  given  by  proxy,  the  polling  proceeds  rapidly.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  struggle  for  the  office  of  Vicegespaun  is  often 
decisive  for  the  rest.  In  some  instances,  however,  a  com- 
promise is  made  between  the  parties,  that  certain  offices  shall 
fall  to  one  party,  on  condition  that  no  opposition  shall  be 
offered  in  the  election  to  other  offices.  At  a  grand  dinner, 
which  is  given  by  the  Obergespann,  all  parties  meet  and 
fraternize  most  amicably  in  private  conviviality. 

From  the  right  of  the  Obergespann  to  name  candidates  for 
each  office,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  virtually  the  power  of 
filling  these  offices.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case. 
To  show  the  bearings  of  this  subject  would  require  us  to  de- 
scribe too  much  in  detail  the  slippery  arena  of  Iluiigiwian 
local  politics ;  and  no  distinctness  of  \^ew  could  be  attained 
without  minutely  describing  the  intrigues  at  certain  elections, 
and  the  private  character  and  position  of  the  men  who  were 
movers  or  instruments.  This  would  be  a  breach  of  private 
confidence,  which — however  it  hiis  now  become  a  matter  of 
everyday  occurrence  with  modem  book-makers — we  shall  not 
lend  ourselves  to.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  obser\'e  in  gene* 
ral  tenns,  first,  that  public  opinion  has  considerable  influence 
in  Hungary;  secondly,  that  it  would  not  always  be  easy  to 
find  four  (the  minimum)  candidates  of  sufficient  intelligence, 
property  and  standing,  for  every  office,  from  among  the  same 
party ;  thirdly,  that  if  the  Obergespann  ado[»ts  the  plan  of 
nominating,  besides  his  favourite  candidate,  such  as  are  too 
insignificant  to  fill  the  situation  with  credit  (a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  is  prodded  agjunst  by  the  constitution),  tlie 
op|)osition  can  always  have  the  chance  of  gaining  over  to  their 
side  one  of  the  mock  candidates,  by  offers  of  various  sorts. 
This  convert  is  then  elected,  if  the  opposition  be  really  strong 
enough.    The  insufficient  magistrate  then  ostensibly  carries 
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on  his  office,  but  afFairs  are  managed  behind  the  curtain^  by 
the  red  chief  or  chiefs  of  the  party. 

In  congregations  are  also  held  the  elections  for  the  members 
of  the  lower  house  of  parliament^  and  in  congregations,  from 
time  to  time,  instructions  are  given  to  them.  Here  the  Ober- 
gespann  has  no  right  of  candidation ;  these  general  elections 
are  generally  conducted  with  more  tranquillity  than  the  rc- 
staurations.  Thus  the  county  is  immediately,  and  we  may 
almost  say  personally,  represented  in  the  meeting  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  The  two  members  are  but  their  dele> 
gates,  (inMagyai'/fow^^  ambassador,)  who  can  no  more  deviate 
from  the  instructions  the  county  gives  them,  than  an  envoy 
can  from  the  instructions  he  receives  from  his  government. 
The  two  deputies  have  but  one  vote  between  them,  and  both 
or  either  can  be  recalled  by  the  resolutions  of  a  congregation. 
The  vote  given  by  tlie  deputies  is  therefore  the  vote,  not  of 
the  individual  deputies,  but  of  the  whole  county,  as  repre- 
sented by  a  majority  in  the  congregation. 

The  county  exercises  its  jurisdiction  through  its  self-elected 
magistrates  before-mentioned.  The  institution  of  the  jurj'  is 
totally  unknown.  The  lowest  courts  for  nobles  are  those  of 
the  Stuhlrichter  and  Vicegespann.  The  Stuhfrichter,  as* 
sisted  by  a  Geschwomer,  decides  on  civil  processes  concern- 
ing inheritances,  debts,  deposits  and  pledged  estates,  where 
the  value  does  not  exceed  3000  fl.  (300/.).  The  Vicegespann 
decides  on  simikr  matters  up  to  the  value  of  12,000  fl.  (1200/0} 
further,  on  cases  of  assault  and  defamation.  Cases  of  greater 
consequence,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  come  before  the  county- 
court,  [sedeajtidiciaria  civilis  ei  crlmhmiu^  contracted  usually 
into  sedrioy)  which  is  usually  held  quarterly,  the  average  du- 
ration of  its  sittings  being  a  week :  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  Vicegespann's  and  Stuhlrichtcr^s 
court,  as  also  in  regard  to  the  peasants,  from  the  lord's  court. 
Here  are  united  all  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  assisted 
by  paid  assessors  (tablnbirok).  Before  this  court  the  noble 
has,  if  his  nobility  is  called  in  question,  to  legitimize  himself. 
On  the  criminal  side  all  cases,  from  petty  larceny  to  arson 
and  murder,  are  tried.  The  sentence  of  death,  however,  when 
pajftsed  by  the  fedria,  requires  to  be  contirmed  by  the  king. 
Weightier  causes,  as  high  treason  and  tnany  others,  da  not 
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fan  uttder  its  jurisdiction.  These  come  under  the  cogni- 
wnce  of  the  lloyal  Table  (Kdniyliche  Tafd—ialnda  ret/ia). 
Civil  cases  al84>,  where  the  vahie  is  more  than  12,000  fl, 
(1200/.),  or  where  the  property  in  question  lies  in  different 
counties^  come  before  the  court-s  of  the  circles  {Dhtrtctual' 
tqfeh)*  In  each  of  the  circles  of  Hungary  is  a  Du/iriciuaf 
Tqfel,  held  at  Tymaii*  Giins,  Eperies^  and  Debreczio.  There 
h  also  one  at  Agnim  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Criminal 
cases  do  not  come  before  these  courts*  Besides  the  president, 
they  have  several  temporal  assessors  (the  court  of  A^am  six), 
a  notary,  protocoUist,  etc. 

From  the  county  and  circle  courts  appeal  is  made  to  the 
royal  court  {Tabula  Regia)^  besides  several  processes  in  first 
instance,  as  hwalidaiiom  Processe,  CaducUUts  Processes  etc., 
and  above  all  cases  of  high  treason.  This  court  is  composed 
of  the  Personal  {Personalis  pnesenlue  regite  locum  tenena), 
who  is  the  president  (he  is  also  president  of  the  lower  house 
of  parliament),  and  sixteen  assessors,  among  whom  are  two 
prclatesi  two  magnates  {Barones  Talmke)^  the  vice-palatine^ 
the  vice/ude:^  curtail  etc.,  etc.  Thus  we  see,  that  while  in  poli- 
tical matters  the  county  keeps  a  tight  rein  on  its  representa- 
tives, or  we  may  rather  say,  acta  for  itself,  in  judicial  affairs 
it  intrusts  itself  for  the  period  of  three  years  to  men  over 
whom  it  has  no  control.  And  to  say  the  truth,  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  is  much  compltuned  of  in  Hungary. 

The  highest  court  is  the  Septem viral.  From  this  court  there 
ia  no  appeal,  unless  the  party  obtain  permission  from  the 
king  to  begin  the  cause  afresh.  In  criminal  c^ses  the  con- 
demned may  be  pardoned  by  the  king.  This  court  origin- 
ally consisted  of  seven  members ;  at  present  it  is  composed 
of  the  palatine  as  president  and  twenty  assessors,  among 
whom  shoukl  be  tive  prelates  and  seven  magnates,  including 
the^wc^^'  curitB  and  laveniicus;  the  rest  are  appointed  from 
the  nobles.     These  two  last-named  courts  sit  in  Pesth. 

The  Jazygitms  find  Cumanians  have  their  lower  and  upper 
courts ;  to  the  former  belong  tlie  local  magistrates  and  the  di^ 
strict  captain,  who  arc  elected  by  the  Jazygians  and  Cumanians. 
The  latter  is  the  court  of  the  pfdatinal  captain,  common  to  the 
three  districts,  and  who  is  appointed  by  the  palatine.  From 
this  coui-t  lies  an  appeal  to  the  palatine  as  supreme  judge.  The 
other  firee  districts  have  their  peculiar  local  courta. 
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In  the  higher  courts,  to  which  appeal  is  made,  the  law-suits 
.are  protracted  to  a  degree  only  rivalled  by  the  English  court 
rof  chancery.  In  the  county  courts,  with  which  wc  are  at 
present  concerned^  matters  are  at  least  despatched  sumnianly 
enough.  And  this  is  an  immense  advantage,  particularly 
in  civil  cases,  where  an  unjust  sentence  delivered  at  once  often 
does  less  harm  than^  a  just  one  delivered  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years. 

In  some  counties  the  magistrates  have  the  reputation  of 
being  accessible  to  bribery*  and  favouritism.  Certain  it  is 
that  their  salaries  are  merely  nominal,  but  they  are  in  general 
men  of  property.  We  have,  however,  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  personally  acquainted  with  vicegespanns  and  stuhlrich- 
ters  of  inflexible  integrity.  It  caimot,  however,  be  denied 
that  this  is  the  weak  side  of  the  Hungarian  institutions ;  too 
mucli  is  left  to  personal  character,  and  not  enough  secured 
by  the  immediate  participation  of  the  people. 

As  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  bishops  preside  in  the 
liocesan,  the  archbishops  in  the  metropolitan,  assisted  by  the 
chapter :  their  sphere  is  the  decision  in  matrimonial  affairs, 
disputed  wills  and  cases  of  perjury. 

The  Hungarians  have,  like  the  English,  no  systematic  code 
of  laws.  lu  the  reign  of  Ladislaus,  Vcrbotzy  collected  the 
\iauda&iiest  comueiudineg,  and  in  1314  his  work,  well  known 

ider  the  name  of  Tripartitum,  was  recognized  by  the  parlia- 
lent.  The  second  part  of  the  Hungarian  carpus  jun^n  cou- 
lins  the  acts  of  parliament  (Decreta  et  articuli  regum  et 
statuum  et  ordinura  Uegni  Huogaritc  a  S,  Stepliano  usque 
ad  177^)*  In  addition  to  the  corpus  juris^  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  later  sessions  are  of  authority,  as  also  the  De- 
fCmones  Curtules  of  the  u]>per  courts,  which  were  collected 
>y  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  under  the  title  of  Planum 

\r%ak. 

The  county  of  course  is  provided  with  a  due  force  to  exe- 
cute its  ordinances,  and  preserve  order.  It  maintains  a  po- 
lice, both  mounted  and  on  foot ;  the  former  are  called  llusftars, 
,the  latter  Ilaiduks. 

We  see  thus  that  the  county  tB,  as  it  wem,  an  organic  being* 


•  The  nmc  ij  Mid  to  be  Uic  case  in  tht:  free  burvughi^  w  hicb  h»vc  tlieir  couttA 
liidcpcudciit  of  the  rou&ty,  comUting  of  a  Judge  and  »ix  lo  ten  senators. 
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Each  individual  county  has  diflferent  feelings  and  different 
interests  from  its  neighbour.  This  hitherto  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  to  the  whole  realm,  disuniting  the  inte- 
gral parts.  At  present  each  county  looks  on  the  neighbour- 
ing one  to  a  certain  degree  as  a  foreign  and  even  rival  state. 
Some  coiuities  make  the  roads  good  on  that  side  of  their  ter- 
ritory on  which  they  export,  and  leave  them  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture on  that  aide  on  which  they  import.  Of  the  more  distant 
counties  hardly  anything  is  known.  All  this  will  vanish  with 
the  spread  of  intelligence  and  improved  communication, 
and  the  well-understood  interests  of  each  part  w  iU  be  found 
to  agree  with  those  of  each  otlier^  and  of  the  whole  body. 

We  ought  now  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  these  in- 
tegral units  act  in  the  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  whole 
realm,  and  how  they  are  checked^  both  in  goo<l  and  evil,  by 
the  upper  house.  We  are  generally  awai-e  in  England  that 
Hungary  has  two  houses  of  parUament,  which  on  the  whole 
may  be  said  to  resemble  our3 ;  but  in  details  they  vary  ex- 
ceedingly. Again,  the  relation  in  which  the  king  stands  to 
the  nation,  though  on  the  whole  in  theory  resembling  the 
English,  is  in  reality  extremely  diHercnt,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  his  crown-domains  and  regalia  render  him  in  a 
great  measure  independent  of  the  taxes  which  the  nation 
votes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pow  er  not  recognized  by  the  con- 
stitution, which  the  possession  of  so  many  other  states  besides 
Hungary  gives  him.  But  as  these  most  interesting  subjects 
are  of  great  importance,  and  a  new  parliament  is  just  about 
to  commence  its  labours,  we  propose  to  devote  a  separate  ar- 
ticle to  their  consideration.  We  shall  therefore  now  touch 
lightly  on  some  other  points,  viz.  the  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  the  general  feeling  and 
tone  of  life. 

The  natural  capabilities  of  Hungary  are  unlimited.  It 
produces,  or  might  be  made  to  produce,  every  thing  which 
belongs  to  the  temperate  zone.  The  mineral  tre^tsurcs  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  are  inexhaustible.  Beudant,  a 
French  traveller  ^\ho  explored  tlie  mineralogy  and  geology 
of  Hungary,  says  that  it  fui'nishcs  half  as  much  gold,  and  one 
third  as  much  silver,  as  the  rest  of  Europe  taken  together. 
The  gold  of  Krcmnitz  is  remarkable  for  its  purity.  Copper  is 
more  abundant  than  anywhere,  except  in  Siberia  and  America. 
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Iron  ore  in  considerable  quantities.  The  mines  of  these  pre- 
cious metals  are  part  of  the  regalia*  The  Hungarians  are 
disposed  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  native  ducats  being 
sent  to  Vienna.  All  other  sort  of  minerals  and  half  minerals 
are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  Among  the  atone% 
the  genuine  opal  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  as  being 
found  in  the  county  of  Saros,  and  nowhere  else  in  Europe* 
Rock-salt  is  obtained  in  the  salt-works  of  the  Marmaro^  and 
in  Suvar,  in  the  countj'  of  Saros,  the  salt-brine  is  obtained. 
Pure  soda  is  exuded  from  the  ground  in  the  plains  beyond  the 
Theiss^  and  but  little  artificial  process  is  necessary.  Coals  are 
abundant  in  various  localities^  but  as  yet  have  hardly  been 
brought  to  light.  The  vegetable  world  is  no  leas  rich  than 
,the  mineral :  in  many  parts  almost  wgin  forests  cover  the 

)und.  Tobacco  of  the  finest  quality  ;  hemp  of  remarkable 
strength ;  wheat,  which  is  considered  by  the  merchant*  of 
Trieste  to  surpass  that  of  Southern  Russia,  are  produced  in 
abundant  return,  though  not  to  the  extent  which  they  would 
be  if  there  were  a  remunerating  market  for  them.  Maizey 
which  in  the  Banat  produces  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  and 
'even  sixty  fold,  liu'nishes  a  nutritious  food  not  only  lor  swine, 
but  for  the  Wallachiana  and  Ruthenes-  The  title  of  Tokay 
to  be  called  the  prince  of  wines  may  be  disputed  by  an  ortho- 
dox taste  5  but  the  red  wines  of  Buda,  Vilany,  and  above  all, 
of  the  province  of  Slavonia,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  Eu- 
gUsh  palate.  The  culture  of  rice  and  cotton  has  been  at- 
tempted with  success  in  the  Banat. 

At  present  Hungary  is  very  fiu*  indeed  trom  producing  what 
it  might  and  ought.  For  this  vju-ious  causes  may  be  assigned : 
the  absence  of  sufficient  stimulus  in  a  remtmerating  foreign 
trade ;  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
state  of  the  laws  relating  to  real  property.  The  first  may  be 
8aid  to  be  the  sole  cause ;  as,  if  it  were  removed,  the  others 
i^ould  also  full  away  or  be  modified.  The  Hungjman  pro- 
prietors have  no  doubt  hitherto  shown  grc^t  apathy,  imd  the 
Land  is  very  imperfectly  cultivated.  Farmers  are  ahnoat  on- 
known.  In  general,  the  estates,  <  "  "  "  '  p  ones  of 
the  magnates  and  prelates,  are  man  ^        ^  i  is,  wlio,  as 

they  have  a  fixed  salary,  have  no  interest  in  augmenting  the 
produce.  Many  of  the  younger  magnates,  however,  liftve 
iutroduced  all  manner  of  improvementa  on  their  estates* 
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Among  the  present  generation  of  smaller  proprietors,  too,  are 
many  who  devote  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  tlie  manage- 
ment of  their  proj)erty,  as  practical  farmers.  Still  they  have 
had  to  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  restrained  by 
the  laws  from  canning  on  a  rational  system  of  funning,  and 
from  raising  the  suma  necessary  for  the  outlay  in  agricultural 
buildings,  etc. 

As  real  property  (inherited,  not  acquired)  is  divided  equally 
among  all  the  children,  male  and  female,  instead  of  the  estate 
being  sold;  and  the  proceeda  divided ;  as,  further,  the  soil  was 
oflen  of  various  quality;  a  division  was  made  of  each  particular 
part  of  the  estate,  which  w^as  thus  cut  up  into  small  stri|)s. 
When  we  consider  the  various  marriages  and  intermarriages 
during  a  lapse  of  centuries,  we  cannot  wonder  that  each  pro- 
prietor iu  a  parish  has  one  field  at  one  extremity  and  another 
at  another.  Another  curious  institution  was,  that  each  pro^ 
prietor  was  obliged  ever}'  year  to  give  up  a  third  of  his  estate 
for  common  pasture.  Of  course  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt any  regular  rotation  of  crops  under  such  a  system.  It 
was  equivalent  to  a  fallow  every  third  year.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  system  was  iu  tlie  Puaztas  estates,  which  had  been 
brought  iuto  cultivation  at  a  later  period.  All  this  has  been 
put  a  stop  to  by  an  act  of  the  last  parliament,  which  was  to 
come  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1839.  In  pursuance 
of  its  provisions,  the  land  of  each  parish  has  been  surv  eyed^ 
classified  according  to  goodness  of  soil,  and  re-divided  among 
the  proprietors. 

The  Hungarian  oxen  and  hogs  come  in  great  numbers  to 
the  Vienna  markets.  The  red  swine  of  Szalonta,  and  the 
smaller  species  of  Verocse,  gives  the  delicious  bacon  so  much 
prized  in  Hungary.  The  breed  of  Hungarian  horses  has 
been  much  overrated.  But  of  all  the  animal  world  the  sheep 
U  of  the  greatest  value  to  Hungary.  Of  late  years  the  Spa- 
nish breed  has  been  introduced,  and  the  washing  is  conducted 
with  greater  care.  The  wool  is  the  most  important  article  of 
a  Hungarian  proprietor's  income,  as  it  has  always  a  sure  sale. 
Bees  fiirnish  honey  and  wax  for  exportation.  The  production 
of  silk  has  not  succeeded  on  any  very  great  scale,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  it  might  do  so  if  it  were  carried  on  with  sufficient 
energy. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Magyars  into  the  country  which 
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they  now  hold,  the  nation  was  composed  of  tribes,  and  these 
again  inadc  up  of  families.  Tliis  was  t!ie  original  form  of  all 
primitive  nations  ;  and  even  after  the  settlement  the  greatest 
care  was  paid  to  the  preservation  of  the  families  as  integral 
parts  of  the  political  body.  The  great  object  of  civil  legisla- 
tion was,  therefore,  to  prevent  real  property  passing  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  family.  This  led  to  an  actual  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  real  property  inherited,  not  acquired*  Of  course 
at  the  present  day  real  property  is  sold  \  but  at  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty-two  years  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  seller 
might  claim  the  restoration  of  the  property,  on  paying  the 
purchase  price,  together  with  an  equivalent  to  the  buyer  for 
the  improvements  which  had  been  made  on  the  estate  in 
the  meantime.  The  decision  of  the  latter  point  gave  rise 
to  unceasing  law-suits  in  the  various  Courts  of  Appeal* 
This  rendered  the  possession  of  real  property  insecure,  no  less 
to  the  heirs  of  the  seller  than  to  the  buyer  and  his  heirs.  Of 
course  in  this  state  of  things  no  money  could  be  obtained  on 
an  estate  except  upon  the  most  usurious  terms.  This  law 
{Aviticitas)  was  advantageous  to  the  crown,  as  the  general 
heir  of  those  estates  to  which  there  were  no  natural  heirs. 
The  injurious  action  of  all  this  has  been  fully  shown  by  Count 
Szechenyi  in  his  masterly  work  on  Credit,  Now,  indeed,  a 
mortgage  can  be  raised  on  landed  propertj^ ;  and  if  the  cre- 
ditor re-demands  his  money,  without  being  able  to  obtain  it, 
an  action  lies  in  the  ordinary  courts,  with  appeal*  If  judge- 
ment be  confirmed  J  the  estate  is  sequestered  for  his  benefit. 
His  just  claims,  however,  may  be  still  held  off  by  means  of 
appeals,  and  this  is  one  of  the  points  which  in  Hungary  wait 
for  amelioration. 

The  state  of  arts  and  manufactures,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
exceedingly  low.  The  Magyars  confine  themselves  to  the 
occupations  of  tailors  and  shoemakers  for  Magyar  garment* 
and  boots.  The  rest  of  the  artizans  arc  but  too  frequently 
vagabond  Germans,  who  have  run  away  to  avoid  the  military 
conscription  in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  In  a  Hungarian  coun- 
try household  the  linen  is  made  at  home ;  if  a  lady  in  one  of 
the  remote  counties  wishes  for  decently  made  shoes,  she  nuist 
send  to  Vienna.  As  for  manufactures  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Hungary,  there  is  a  want  of  hands  even  for  the  ordinary 
j>iuposcs  of  cultivation.     In  the  north  there  in  u  suroliis  i>o- 
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pulation,  but  the  genius  of  the  various  races  is  not  for  manu- 
factures. There  are  a  few  woollen,  more  pa[)er  and  glass  ma- 
nufactories. The  iron-forges  are  very  profitable,  but  Jo  not  at 
all  meet  the  demand.  Hungary  thus  being  essentially  a  pro- 
ducing land,  and  in  want  of  manufactures,  furnishes  a  rich 
field  for  trade.  But  at  present  the  exports  and  imports, 
though  not  inconsiderable,  are  but  ti-ifling  in  comparison  with 
what  they  may  become.  The  interna!  trade  is  too  little  ap- 
]>rcciatcd  by  the  Hungarians;  the  productions  of  the  ditferent 
districts  are  so  \^arious,  that  an  extensive  interchange  would 
be  a  great  source  of  riches.  But  hitherto  this  interchange 
lias  taken  place  very  insufficiently.  Thei'e  is  a  want  of  com- 
munication. Tlic  roads  arc  made  by  each  county ;  therefore 
it  often  happens  that  a  road  beautiful  for  a  short  distance,  at 
once  terminates  in  a  mere  track  across  an  extensive  plain  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  which  in  winter  is  all  but  impassable.  Where 
the  roads  too  have  heretofore  been  good,  it  often  happens  that 
a  new^  Viccgespann,  a  personage  on  whose  personal  character 
a  great  deal  depends  in  the  county,  allows  them  to  go  to  niin 
for  want  of  repair.  Hungary  is  intersected  by  several  navi- 
gable rivers,  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  the  Dmve,  the  Save, 
the  Maros,  the  Ktiros,  etc.,  and  others  which  might  be  made 
navigable*  But  all  these  rivers,  to  derive  full  benefit  from 
them,  require  to  be  cleared  and  regulated ;  this  would  at  the 
le  time  reclaim  many  thousand  acres  of  land  which  are  at 
'present  morasses. 

Foreign  trade  at  present  occupies  the  minds  of  the  Hun- 
ians  greatly,  and  is  of  more  interest  to  an  Englishman, 
fho  contemplates  the  probabiUty  of  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries  reaching  one  day  an  unlimited  extent.  The 
natural  outlets  of  Hungarian  produce  are  to  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  Turkey,  Wallachia  and  Molda\na,  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  Hungarian  produce,  their  own  being  similar. 
With  Transylvania  there  is  a  considerable  trade ;  but,  though 
politically  divided  in  every  other  respect,  Transylvania  may 
be  considered  a  part  of  Hungary,  and  this  therefore  rather 
.romes  under  the  head  of  internal  trade ;  nature  points  to  a 
ilose  connexion  in  trade  with  the  Austrian  dominions,  Au- 
stria Proper  and  Styria,  Bohemia  and  Gallicia.  But  to  this  the 
policy  of  Austria  has  hitherto  been  opposed.   The  Hungarians 

wr€  in  many  instances  been  forced  to  t4\ke  the  tuainufactxut^^ 
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of  Austria  and  fiohcmia,  while  these  countries  were  almost 
hermetrically  sealed  a^inst  their  raw  produce*  The  Hun- 
garians complain  bitterly  of  the  Austrian  government  in  not 
receiving  Hungarian  produce,  and  sayings  of  Austrian  mini- 
sters have  been  cited,  to  the  eflect  that "  Hungary  should  choke 
in  its  own  fat " ;  but  tliey  forget  that  if  Austria  were  over- 
flowed with  Hungarian  raw  produce,  which  would  be  the  cose 
if  no  duties  were  placed  on  it,  the  Austrian  provinces  woidd 
be  utterly  unable  to  compete  with  articles  produced  at  so 
little  cost.  By  remaining  deprived  of  these  commercial  ad- 
"vantages,  Hungary  has  at  the  same  time  prcsen-Td  her  poli- 
tical independence.  For  commerce  w^th  the  world,  Hiuigary 
has  four  great  outlets ;  the  Danube^  ascending  to  Vienna^  Ra* 
tisbon  and  Ulm,  which  will  no  doubt  become  the  channel  by 
which  English  manufactures  will  be  poured  into  it,  both  for 
Hungarian  consumption,  and  more  distant  markets  in  the  East ; 
the  Danube,  descending  to  Braila  and  Galacz,  and  so  on  to 
the  Black  Sea.  That  this  road  should  be  to  its  full  extent 
available,  it  is  requisite  tliat  the  Soulineh  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube be  not  closed  by  the  Russians  through  the  imposition  of 
tolls  or  quarantine.  On  the  northern  frontier  the  Poprad 
might  easily  be  made  navigable ;  it  falls  into  the  Dunajetz, 
this  again  into  the  Vistula;  thus  a  communication  might 
be  formed  with  the  Baltic.  It  is,  however^  useless  to  think 
of  this,  though  a  favourite  scheme  with  the  Hungarians : 
from  this  side  of  Hungary  few  articles  could  be  forwarded, 
except  wine ;  and  if  the  communication  were  established,  and 
the  commerce  remunerating,  Russian  jealousy  would  be 
sure  to  forbid  the  transit  through  the  kingdom  of  PoIhimL 
The  last  great  outlet  is  the  Hungarian  Littoral  or  Coast 
District,  wliich  contains  three  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  Fiume, 
Buccari,  and  Porto  Re.  To  these  may  be  added  Zengg  in 
the  military  frontier*  The  situation  of  Trieste  is  so  superior, 
that  these  ports  can  only  be  looked  on  as  intermediate  sta* 
tions,  and  receiving  places  for  it.  By  this  channel  a  con- 
iiiderable  trade  already  takes  place*;  but  still  only  an  earnest 
of  what  may  be  hereafter.    The  productions  oi'  Hungary, 


*  B«^dc«  rom,  putwli,  tttllgw.  wax,  hrmp,  tiu)bcr.  ontl  i|«v«t  for  rtt«k«,  him- 
dredi  of  cnr*.""-^  «ii  ili*  *•*'»  I  i^t-mimi-.l  «rticl«,  which  come  for  ilw  moit  partftom 
»CroalU  bj  "  '  -  -  -         - 


-■  uv<>.»>|     •"•••vM    >-v.u«    avi    «.*•»    1«VB«    |iPU.I4I«VHI 

om  V\umCf  Bttccari,  md  Porto  He,  to  thf 
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irliich  are  adapted  for  the  foreign  market,  can  he  transport - 
at  n  trifling  cost  to  the  nntnerous  suitable  ports  on  the 
Danube,  Thciss,  Dravc,  or  Maros;  and  from  these  in  large 
river-barges  up  the  Save  to  Sissek.  But  at  present,  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Sissek  to  Fiiime 
is  often  higher  than  the  prime  cost  of  the  article ;  and  the 
luicertaiiit)'  of  the  period  when  it  will  arrive  at  Fiume,  keeps 
the  prudent  merchant  from  speculating  in  it.  In  harvest 
time  there  is  generiilly  but  little  water  in  the  Save  ;  the  com 
therefore  rarely  reaches  Sissek  before  October  or  November. 
The  Save  barges  can  only  in  case  of  high  water,  w  hich  is 
rare,  proceed  up  the  Kulpa  to  Carlstadt.  For  the  most  part 
the  freight  must  be  re*loaded  into  Tumbmses^  flatter  boats^ 
which  draw  less  water.  According  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
these  tumbasses  take  a  larger  or  smaller  cargo,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  this  and  the  demand  for  them,  the  freight  from 
Sissek  to  Carlstadt  varies.  In  Carlstadt  the  land-convey- 
ances to  Fiume,  Buccari  and  Zengg,  are  not  in  sufficient 
numbers ;  suid  consequently  a  great  demand,  as  in  last  winter, 
raises  the  freight.  Several  months  are  requisite  to  supply  a 
large  quantity  of  corn  to  the  sea,  even  when  the  rivers  are 
not  frozen,  or  the  roads  rendered  impassable  by  snow ;  there 
is  always  an  uncertainty  of  remunerating  prices  holding  so 
long ;  and  at  present  this  gives  the  advantage  to  Southern 
Russia,  A  great  loss  is  incurred,  moreover,  by  theft  each 
time  the  cargo  is  unloaded  and  re-loaded  in  Hungary,  imd 
also  on  the  road  &om  Carlstadt  to  the  sea. 

To  remove  the  hindrances  which  are  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce in  this  direction,  the  first  thing  is  to  clear  and  regulate 
the  Save.  Something  has  already  been  done  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Kulj)a  between  Sissek  and  Carlstadt ;  and,  to 
complete  the  chain,  a  writer  ia  the  Journal  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd,  27th  April,  1839,  proposes  the  formation  of  a  rail- 
road from  Carlstadt  to  Fiume*.  But  whether  the  obstacles 
in  this  direction  be  done  away  with,  or  whether  the  more  na- 
tural road,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  be  adopted  (which 
latter  also  involves  the  exports  of  the  immense  natural  wealth 
of  the  IVincipaliUes  of  Molda\aa  and  Wallachia),  a  wide  field 
AS  opened  for  commercial  connexion  with  England.    With 

*  S«e  lYio  good  articles  by  dlflbreot  b«nds  in  the  Journal  of  the  Aiutrian  Llovd. 
17lh  «aa?7(b  April,  iaa9. 
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increased  connexion  a  stimulus  will  be  given  to  Hungarian 
production,  and  this  w  ill  in  turn  create  a  fresh  demand  for 
English  manufactures,  and  for  our  most  costly  manufactures; 
for  the  Hungarians,  unlike  their  German  neighbours,  who 
prefer  a  cheap  and  bad  article  to  a  dear  and  good  one,  have 
habits  of  show  and  disphiy,  which  make  them,  like  the  En- 
glish, desire  the  best  of  every  thing  ;  in  other  words,  they,  of 
all  continental  nations,  are  the  only  one  which  has  a  notion 
of  doing  things  in  style.  This  is  observable  in  Pesth,  where 
the  shops  are  on  a  brilliant  scale ;  where  the  equipages,  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  the  residences  of  the  magnates,  vie  u  ith 
those  of  England ;  but  coupled  with  the  love  of  display  innate 
in  the  character  of  the  Hungarian  gentry.  This  would  spread, 
and  indeed  has  already  spread  very  much,  even  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  country.  We  will  here  take  tlie  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  of  the  Hungarian  social  relations  and  tone 
ofHfe. 

The  magnates  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  the  habits 
of  the  world.  They  are  generally  well  acquainte<l  with 
Vienna;  many  of  them  have  travelled  in  Italy,  Germany  and 
England,.  Joined  to  the  high  polish  which  belongs  to  their 
order,  is  found  that  Hungarian  goodness  of  heart,  which 
gives  to  the  manners  of  one  of  this  class  an  irresistible  fasci- 
nation. They  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the  first  to  lay 
aside  whatever  is  cumbrous  and  unstated  to  the  present  age 
in  the  manners  of  their  nation.  They  may,  in  some  cases^ 
have  denationalized  tliemselves  too  much ;  but  tlicre  is  no 
doubt  that  in  many  things  they  have  been  productive  of 
great  good.  They  arc  imitated  by  many  of  the  country 
gentlemen  who  approach  them  in  wealth,  and  who,  in  tlie 
genuine  Magyar  districts,  are  distinguished  by  the  invidious 
appellation  of  quarter-magnates.  Among  the  other  proprie- 
tors (and  even  to  a  great  extent  among  those  we  have  already 
mentioned)  we  find  a  strange  mixture  of  old  English  and 
Oriental  tone  of  life.  In  the  Slovack  counties  the  former  is 
predominant ;  in  the  genuine  Magyar  districts  the  tone  has 
something  more  Oriental  in  it.  The  country  gentleman  of 
good  property  keeps  up  a  large  establishment  of  domestics, 
who  do  aa  Uttle  as  may  be,  and  an  immense  number  uf  horses, 
which  are  seldom  ridden.  In  some  counties  Nhooting  and 
coursing  arc  favourite  amusements :  but,  ou  the  wholci  tbe 
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proprietor  prefers  passing  his  time  on  the  sofa,  which,  in  a 
genuine  Hungarian  dwelling,  runs  round  part  of  two  sides 
of  the  sitting-room,  or  in  the  open  arcade,  which  runs  round 
one  side  of  the  house,  inhaling  the  fumes  of  the  fragrant  to- 
bacco, which  Hungary  produces  in  such  profusion  and  excel- 
lence. Here  he  listens  to  the  reports  of  his  steward  or  liis  ad- 
vocate ;  for  every  Hungarian  gentleman  of  standing  and  for- 
tune, and  most  who  are  not  blessed  with  these  advantages,  con- 
sider it  as  belonging  to  their  dignity  to  have  half  a  dozen  law- 
suits^ Almost  all  the  Hungarian  gentlemen  receive,  in  fact,  the 
education  of  an  advocate.  The  number  of  those  who  enter 
the  army  is  but  smaU,  regular  service  by  no  mean  a  suiting 
the  Hungarian  love  of  independence.  After  the  youth  has 
completed  his  law  studies  in  the  college,  he  enters  the  paiva* 
rid,  as  it  is  called,  t\  e*  he  practises  as  a  sort  of  clerk  w  ith  a 
regular  advocate  or  a  county  magistrate.  The  jurates  have 
gained  a  not  very  enviable  celebrity  in  Germany,  where  the 
word  is  synonymous  with  rudeness  and  brutality.  They  are 
the  young  men  who  practise  under  the  advocates  in  the  High 
Courts  at  Pesth,  and  those  of  the  circles  (DijttHctual  Tafeln). 
{Juratus  inchjttp  Tabahs  Regime  Notarius.)  They  sometimes 
commit  some  youthful  i\r cesses ;  but  on  the  whole  are,  at  least, 
as  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  as  gentlemanly  as  any  other  large 
body  of  young  men  assembled  together  during  that  period  of 
life.  Such  a  legal  training  is  a  good  preparation  for  the  county- 
offices,  which  are  the  great  objects  of  ambition  to  the  pro- 
prietors. This  diffuses  a  great  interest  in  all  subjects  relating 
to  law  and  the  constitution.  It  is  aatouisliing  with  what  in- 
terest a  knot  of  country  gentlemen  will  discuss,  not  only 
general  subjects  of  law  bearing  on  the  constitution,  but  the 
most  complicated  points  relating  to  the  law  of  property,  etc. 
This  exclusive  study  of  law  gives  sometimes  a  certain  dry- 
ness of  manner  to  the  small  country  gentlemen,  but  still  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  smother  a  high  chivalrousness  of  feeling, 
and  in  many  cases  of  action*.     All  the  Hungarian  pro* 


•  Erery  now  and  then  the  Hungnnan  break*  out  into  »omc  ofljiose  daring  ad- 
venture* whi.i.  .11  pecuJlftTly  congcninl  to  tlu?  KutrlUh  chnrocJcr.  Everyone  Jins 
hoArdoJ'r  who,  litter  escaping  jV'  ikn,  died  in  .innttnck  oflhe 

French.'  ir.     A  Tranjyiviinlnn  «  u  lias  tntely  left  liii  county 

in  the  ItiiLh  i.i  juiii  Don  Cdrloi,     A  *pint  whicU  a  more  liJicly  to  be  of  use  lo 
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prietors  are,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  English  word^  gentle- 
men. They  have  a  certain  self-respect  and  dignity  of  bearing 
rarely  found  on  the  Continent.  This  is  observable  even  in 
the  peasant  of  Magyar  race.  Many  travellers  complain  of 
the  odious  practice  of  spitting,  as  being  common  among  the 
higher  and  middling  classes.  It  has,  however,  now^  at  least 
in  the  better  houses^  totally  disappeared,  and  no  where  is  it 
more  prevalent  in  Hungary  tlmu  in  other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  influence  of  Count 
Szech^yi,  who  poured  out  his  sai^casms  against  it  in  a 
periodical,  has  been  salutary.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
Hungarian  character  is  a  great  sensitiveness  to  tfie  opinion  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  a  wish  to  enter  more  intimately  into 
communion  with  it.  Above  all,  they  have  a  longing  for  the 
8ym]iathy  of  the  only  nation  in  the  world,  wliich,  besides 
their  own,  possesses  a  constitution  of  more  than  a  few  years 
growth.  The  Anglomania  is  no  where  so  prevalent  as  in 
Hungary ;  but  it  does  not  show  itself  there,  merely  in  attempts 
to  imitate  the  outward  manners,  the  dress  and  equipages  of 
the  English,  but  in  nn  earnest  desire  to  Ije  acquainted  with 
their  constitution,  arts,  agricidture,  etc.  As  much  as  they 
are  prepossessed  in  iavour  of  the  English,  so  much  have 
they  iin  innate  antipathy  to  Russia.  This  is  the  voice  of 
nature,  as  no  country,  now  that  the  barrier  of  Poland  has 
been  removed,  has  more  to  fear  from  northern  :  m 

tJrnn  Hungary.     In  addition  to  this,  the  barefaced   ..  ^..^uvin 
of  this  power  is  totally  abhorrent  to  Hungarian  feeling. 

The  late  Polish  war  showed  clearly  enough  what  were  the 
sentiments  of  Hungary ;  many  of  the  counties  offered  the 
king  to  equip  and  pay  a  considernble  contingent  of  men,  nt 
their  ow  I  'ion  that  they  should  be  allowed 

to  act  an  \  nobles  do  not  hesitate  to  assent 


l»c  Mstg^yiirain 


*  \%i  the  Aiiditvus  of  the  £sUttcs  of  liurs,  occur«  the  following  Tcry  reiniricftble^ 
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that  the  cholera  rebellion  in  the  northern  counties  was  the 
work  of  Russian  emissaries^  though  other  more  obvious 
causes  may  be  assigned.  They  suppose  that  Russia  was  suf- 
ficiently terrified  by  the  Hungarian  demonstrations  to  think 
it  prudent  to  engage  their  attention  by  domestic  troubles. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  fair  sex^  an  interesting  subject  any- 
where^  but  especially  here.  Of  the  Hungarian  ladies  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise ;  they  are  mo- 
dels of  wives,  daughters  and  mothers.  To  the  unreserved 
manners  and  multifarious  acquirements  of  the  EngUsh,  they 
add  even  more  than  German  housewifery  and  goodness  of 
heart.  In  some  cases  they  even  direct  the  farming  of  their 
husbands'  estates,  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  lord  of 
the  creation  prefers  smoking  his  pipe  and  talking  over  law- 
suits to  looking  after  his  sheep.  But  this  in  no  degree  takes 
away  from  their  most  soft  and  truly  feminine  character.  The 
elderly  ladies  are  often  well  acquainted  with  all  matters  of 
business,  and  especially  in  the  Slovack  counties  it  will  not 
do  to  speak  of  secrets  in  Latin  before  them.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  country  compel  every  person  to  understand 
Magyar,  German,  and  either  Wallachian  or  Slovack.  To 
these  is  added  by  the  ladies,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
French,  sometimes  Italian,  and  now-a-days  English.  It  is  a 
curious  feeling,  after  travelling  all  day  over  what  appears  like 
an  uninhabited  wilderness,  to  arrive  in  the  evening  at  a  chd- 
teau  abounding  in  modern  luxuries.  Here  one  Ustens  to  the 
strains  of  BelHni,  or  some  of  our  more  homely  English  songs, 
pronounced  with  a  purity  which  is  hardly  found  elsewhere 
out  of  England.  Here  a  word  on  Hungarian  hospitality :  it 
has  often  been  said  that  it  is  not  deserving  of  much  praise, 
inasmuch  as,  in  a  country  where  provisions  are  produced  in 
abundance  on  the  estates  of  the  proprietors,  it  hardly  causes 
any  expense  ;  and  the  exercise  of  it  is  amply  repaid  by  the 
change  and  charm  which  a  traveller  brings  into  the  isolated 
circle.     This  is  to  a  certain  extent  true ;  but  we  must  not 

Polen  den  gebiihrenden  Zoll  der  Dankbarkeit  entrichten,  uns  dadurch  selbst  zu 
schittzen,  damit  nicht  cinst,  wiihreod  wir  jctzt,  uneingedenk  der  erhaltenen  Wohl- 
thaten,  die  zwar  unbesiegten,  doch  durch  Uebermacbt  unterdriickten  Polen  iich 
selbst  iiberla-sscii,  bei  ahnliclicr,  Icicht  sicli  ergeberder  Gefahr  unsere  Enkel,  un- 
fahig  deniselheu  Feinde  zu  widerstehen,  bitter  beklagen  mogen,  dass  es  keinen 
Sobiesky  inebr  gabe." — Orosz,  p.  248. 

Just  as  powerfrd  were  tbe  remonstrances  addressed  by  the  county  of  Presaburg 
on  the  same  occasion. 
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confine  Hungarian  hospitality  to  affording  the  weaned 
stranger  food  and  a  bed.  It  is  the  hearty  reception,  the 
ease  with  which  the  stranger  becomes  one  of  tlie  family,  the 
readiness  to  do  every  thing  that  may  be  thought  agreeable  to 
him,  that  gives  the  zest  to  it.  A  Hungarian  will  put  himself 
out  of  his  way  to  show  the  stranger  any  thing  or  introduce 
him  to  any  person  that  he  thinks  may  interest  him  :  and  this 
is  saying  a  great  deal  for  a  nation,  one  of  whose  failings  it  Is 
to  be  somewhat  indolent.  But  it  is  not  to  the  wealthy  that 
Hungarian  hospitality  is  confined.  The  poorest  clergymoDj 
the  meanest  peasant,  offers  every  thing  that  he  has,  and  can 
da  no  more.  Every  one  in  the  exercise  of  this  most  Christian 
virtue,  considers  liimscll'  as  doing  the  honours  of  hi*  country, 
to  whomsoever  it  may  be ;  but  above  all,  an  Englishman  is 
sure  to  be  the  object  of  attentions  of  every  kind.  This  is  their 
only  and  most  noble  revenge  for  the  way  in  which  English- 
men have  written  of  them. 

Formerly  the  stranger  was  never  allowed  to  depart  under 
three  days  at  the  very  least ;  the  w heels  were  taken  from  his 
carriage  to  prevent  his  departure.  We  have  spoken  with 
many  persons,  and  those  young  ones,  to  whom  it  has  hap- 
pened. In  the  good  old  times  of  Hungary  we  have  ht-nrd  of 
a  cei-tain  baron,  who,  perched  on  his  castle  in  the  Carpathians, 
when  he  descried  a  stranger  on  the  road  to  or  from  Poland^ 
sent  his  servants  to  bring  him  by  good  means,  or  if  necessary 
by  force.  After  a  drinking  bout  of  some  days,  the  captive 
was  dismissed  hi  all  honour.  This,  however,  has  now  disap- 
peared, and  with  it  the  immoderate  eating  and  drinking  of 
which  the  Germans  accuse  the  Hungarians.  Tlie  Hungarian 
gentleman  takes  a  pride  in  keeping  a  good  tjible,  but  he  en- 
joys it  with  moderation.    Wine  at  the  present  day  in  the  good 

^liouscs  is  almost  superseded  by  water.  The  Genmnns  of  all 
nations  are  tlie  last  who  should  accuse  another  of  gluttony. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  a  nation,  which  of  all  others  has 
had  the  least  justice  done  to  its  numerous  good  qualiliea, 
while  it!»  defects  have  been  a  hundred-fold  msignilicd.  May 
they  proceed  in  that  career  of  peaceful  energy  which  liesofjen 

fbeforc  them ;  and  when  the  present  beginnings  shall  have 
brought  forth  their  full  fruits,  other  nations  uill  bo  inclined 
to  join  in  the  proud  Hungarian  boast, — *^  Esfra  Uunynriam 
^on  esi  vita ,  ant  fi  est  vita^  non  est  ita,^* 
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In  the  note  to  p.  32,  read,  **  The  semi-official  return  pub- 
^'  lished  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  by  the  Austrian  Lloyds 
'*  at  Trieste  for  1839,  shows  the  trade  to  have  been  in  round 
*'  numbers — 

*'  Imports,  65,000,000  £1 Exports,  51,000,000  fl. 

'^  The  apparent  increase  is  there  stated  to  be  in  the  coasting 
'^  and  Mediterranean  trade  (^  Gran  Cabotaggio'),  in  which  no 
^^  English  vessel  was  engaged,  and  which  was  in 

1837,       8,332,708  fl 17,584,995  fl. 

1839,     1 2,500,000  fl 21,000,000  fl. 

"  If  this  difference  be  deducted  from  the  totals  given  above^ 
the  imports  of  1839  into  Trieste  were  less  than  those  of  1836 
^'  by  2,000,000  florins ;  whereas  the  increase  in  the  exports  ia 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  circumstance  of  the  large  ship- 
ments of  grain  made  in  the  last  year,  and  in  which  the 
treaty  had  no  influence.** 

In  the  sentence  of  the  text  to  which  this  note  refers,  for 
"  That  a  still-stand,**  &c.,  read,  *'  That  an  increase  propor- 
tioned to  the  trading  capabilities  of  two  such  countries  as 
'*  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  and  such  as  it  was  fair  to 
anticipate  where  the  desire  of  increasing  the  commercial 
^^  intercoiu-se  was  declared  to  be  a  mutual  one,  has  not  taken 
"  place,  is  indisputable.** 

In  page  71,  at  the  passage,  "  Our  shipping  interest  would 
by  these  means  recover  a  portion,  &c.**  add^ 

^^  These  remarks  were  written  before  the  discussion  in  the 
"  House  of  Commons  was  brought  on  by  Mr.  Herries,  and 
"  consequently  before  the  official  statements  then  made  by 
"  Mr.  Labouchere  had  become  public.  It  is  gratifying  to  us, 
"  on  the  one  hand,  to  see  the  confirmation  of  our  views,  which 
^^  the  statements  of  the  honourable  gentleman  contain.  It 
"  appears  that  in  the  last  three  years,  128  British  vessels 
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'^  have  been  employed  in  the  Austrian  carrying-trade,  chiefly 
*^  on  the  South  American  and  West  India  voyages.  What 
'*  our  owners  of  colonial  property,  however,  think  of  the  cir- 
**  cumstance  that  the  ports  traded  to  are  not  British  ports, 
^^  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess.  But  it  ^oes  not  seem  clear 
'*  that  any  mischief  could  arise  from  our  allowing  sugar  and 
*^  coffee  to  go  direct  from  Kingston  or  Barbadoes  to  Trieste, 
'^  especially  as  a  return  cargo,  very  valuable  for  the  colonies, 
''  might  be  had  from  Hungary. 

'^  We  would  here  particularly  insist  upon  this  corroboration 
*'  of  the  main  argument  which  we  have  throughout  supported 
*'  and  endeavoured  to  render  clear ; — that  under  the  present 
*^  circumstances  of  most  European  countries,  any  great  ex- 
"  tension  of  their  trade  must  carry  with  it  additional  em- 
"  ployment  for  British  capital  and  enterprize.  In  many 
'^  countries  any  great  extension  of  their  trade  is  out  of  the 
''  question  without  the  co-operation  of  both. 

'^  Is  this,  then,  a  moment  to  show  timidity  in  matters  of 
"  conmierciAl  policy  ?'* 
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Article  I. 

1.  Histoire  des  trots  dimembremena  de  la  Pohffne,  pour /aire 
suite  a  V histoire  de  Panarchie  de  Pologne  par  RuMih'e. 
Par  Monsieur  de  Ferrand.  Nouvelle  Edition.  Paris^ 
1830.   3  vols. 

2.  Atlas  containing  ten  Maps  of  Polandy  exhibiting  its  Poli- 
tical  Changes  from  1772^  mth  an  Introductory  Table^  etCy 
etc.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Banzkmer  and  P.  Falkenhagen 
Zaleski.  London^  1837*  James  Wyld^  Geographer  to 
the  King. 

In  preceding  numbers  of  our  publication  we  have  more 
than  once  brought  before  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  cause 
of  a  nation^  which,  for  its  misfortunes  and  its  heroic  efforts  in 
the  defence  of  its  rights  and  Uberty,  has  so  often,  during  the 
last  half  century,  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Looking  upon  the 
partition  of  Poland,  in  the  words  of  an  able  diplomatist  of 
our  age,  as  the  prelude  to  the  violent  changes  which  have 
convulsed  Europe  since  that  event*,  we  have  hitherto  consi- 
dered the  Polish  question  principally  in  reference  to,  and  in 
its  immediate  connexion  with,  the  great  theme  of  the  balance 


*  " 1e  partagc  qui  Ta  efiac6  du  nombre  des  nations,  a  6tc  le  prelude 

des  boulcverscmens  que  V  Europe  a  eprouv^s."— JDurpo/cA  of  Prince  de  TaUeyrtmd 
to  Prince  Metternich.    {See  Histoire  du  Congris  de  Vienne,  torn,  L  p,  125.) 
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of  power  and  the  best  interests  of  this  eountiy.  Thanks 
to  Uie  daily  increase  of  political  knowledge  amongst  our- 
selves, and  perhaps  still  more  owing  to  the  occurrences  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  even  on  the  borders  of  our  own  Indian 
possessions^  which  for  the  last  few  years  have  drawn  thither 
our  serious  attention^  the  question  could  not  remain  stationary ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  gained  in  importance  and  interest. 
That  this  is  the  case,  the  most  indifferent  observer  of  passing 
events  must  admit;  and  although  certain  cabinets  pretend 
the  greatest  security  or  indifference  on  this  head ;  although 
some  others  exhaust  their  ability  in  avoiding  any  discussion 
upon  it ;  yet,  from  what  is  generally  known  of  the  feeling  of 
the  Polish  population,  and  from  what  daily  events  in  that 
country  so  strongly  confirm,  it  may  be  stated,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  there  is  no  subject  of  more  uneasiness  and  alarm 
to  the  Northern  Courts  than  the  present  condition  of  Poland 
presents,  and  no  people,  whose  alliance,  in  case  of  an  Euro- 
pean war,  could  bring,  in  favoiu*  of  Western  Europe,  more 
powerful  weight  into  the  balance  than  the  Polish  nation.  We 
are  aware  that  no  one  would  presume  to  state,  at  this  hour, 
the  time  when,  and  the  mode  in  which  this  great  que8tion> 
pending  for  so  many  years,  and  supported  with  so  much 
devotion  and  courage,  will  be  safely  and  finally  settled ;  one 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  this  is  more  forcibly  felt  in 
Poland  than  wherever  else,  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  time 
must  unavoidably  come.  Through  this  faith  and  this  confi- 
dence alone  an  oppressed,  but  not  subjugated  people  would 
endure  with  constancy  and  patience  all  those  hardships  and 
persecutions  to  which  Poland  is  now  subjected. 

fiut  there  are  other  and  still  better  grounds  upon  which 
the  hopes  of  the  Polish  nation  are  founded;  they  are  founded 
indeed  upon  the  deep  knowledge  of  their  sacred  rights, 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  strength,  and  the  unshaken 
love  and  undiminished  desire  of  national  independence. 
These  feelings,  which  have  so  frequently  called  forth  power- 
ful insiurections,  which,  far  from  losing  in  strength,  are,  on 
the  contrary,  daily  increasing,  and  which  kindle  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people  that  pure  flame  of  devotion  which  no  perse- 
cution can  stifle,  and  no  misfortune  or  disappointment  can 
abate,  form  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Polish  question,  which 
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has  never  been  sufficiently  adverted  to^  and  still  less  duly 
examined. 

To  inquire,  therefore,  into  the  moral  condition  of  the  Polish 
people  and  the  state  of  their  present  political  education ;  to 
examine  the  capabihties  of  their  country,  both  in  reference 
to  their  moral  powers  and  to  their  material  resomrces,  thus 
enabling  our  readers  to  form  an  idea  of  that  great  moral  and 
political  progress  which  the  Poles  have  accomplished  during 
the  period  of  their  public  and  private  calamities ;  and  to  throw 
a  glance  upon  the  question,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  as 
it  stands  at  home,  will  be  not  merely  attractive  on  account  of 
its  novelty,  but  interesting,  and  we  hope  instructive,  on  ac- 
count of  its  importance. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  PoUsh  monarchy, 
especially  from  the  time  of  Boleslaus  the  Great  (992),  the  >C 
government  of  Poland  was  vested  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  king.  The  influence  in  the  councils  of  their  sovereigns, 
and  the  control  over  them,  which  the  powerful  barons  en- 
joyed in  feudal  countries,  and  which  in  Western  Europe  led, 
in  process  of  time,  to  the  formation  of  hereditary  houses  of 
parliament,  was  exercised  in  Poland  by  the  Equestrian  Or- 
der. It  began  at  a  somewhat  later  period*,  and  having 
originated  in  different  causes,  (the  organization  of  this 
country  not  being  feudal,)  possessed  a  different  character, 
and  led  to  other  results.  Indeed,  in  Western  Europe,  the 
contests  of  the  great  vassals  among  themselves,  as  well  as 
other  circumstances,  prevented  the  nobility  from  limiting  the 
power  of  their  kings  any  further,  than  by  imposing  upon 
them  certain  obligations,  which  they  were  bound  to  swear  to 
at  their  accession  to  the  throne,  and  which  finally  turned  to 
the  profit  of  the  royal  authority.  In  Poland  that  authority 
experienced  much  more  severe  losses  during  the  same  period : 
the  Equestrian  Order,  by  their  influence  and  unanimous 
action,  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  freely  electing 
their  king,  and  thus  destroyed  the  hereditary  succession  to 
the  throne,  a  circumstance  which  became  fatal  to  the  author- 


*  The  celebrated  Diet  of  Chenciny,  the  first  Polish  Parliament,  took  place  in 
the  year  1331,  in  the  reign  of  Ladislaus  Lokietek.  **Lokiet€kf"  aayt  Lelewel, 
"  aided  by  the  council  of  prelates  and  nobletf  published  edicts  and  gare  lawt."-^ 
Betai  HUt^rique  d«  la  UgUlatum  Civile  et  Criminelle,  jx.  255,  }  5. 
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ity  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  the  end  to  the  independence  of 
the  nation  itself.  It  is  true,  that  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  this  law,  the  first  real  election  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  extinction  of  tlie  house  of  Jagellon^  in  1572;  but 
from  the  moment  when  the  principle  was  admitted  into  the 
law  of  the  country,  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  Eques- 
trian Order  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  assumed  an 
alarming  character,  and  though  checked  by  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  the  two  last  Jagellons  and  of  Steven  Batory,  yet 
it  increased  with  rapidity  at  the  election  of  every  succeeding 
king.  It  became,  after  the  death  of  that  talented  sovereign, 
in  1586,  the  more  violent,  in  proportion  as  the  prosperity 
and  the  influence  the  country  enjoyed  both  at  home  and 
abroad  augmented  the  wealth,  power  and  pride  of  the  Order 
in  question. 

The  Equestrian  Order  now  systematically  tended  to  limit 
royal  authority.  With  each  new  election  new  and  narrower 
conditiona  were  imposed  upon  it,  known  in  Polish  history 
under  the  name  o£ pacta  conventa.  Each  new  king  divested 
himself  of  some  portion  of  his  prerogative  in  favour  of  the 
nobility.  This  system,  pursued  by  a  powerful,  numerous 
and  ambitious  body,  soon  threw  into  its  hands  the  whole 
power  of  the  state;  not  only  did  the  laws  relating  to  the 
crown  undergo  an  entire  modification,  but  the  prerogative 
of  the  king,  connected  with  the  judiciary  and  executive 
power,  experienced  severe  losses.  Thus  the  administration  of 
justice,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  troops,  ceased  to  form 
a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  distribution  of  justice 
passed  now  from  the  crown  into  the  hands  of  judiciary  courts, 
composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the  nobility  every  two  ycai^. 
The  command  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to  two  grand-gene- 
rals, (Wielcy  lietmani:  Koronnyi  Litewski,)  one  for  the  army 
of  Poland  and  the  other  for  that  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania, appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  king,  but  irrcmove- 
able  after  the  appointment.  Soon  after,  almost  all  the  great 
dignities  of  the  state  became  irrcmovcable  and  independent 
of  each  other.  The  power  of  the  crown  being  thus  limited 
on  all  sides,  and  the  great  offices  not  within  its  control,  the 
government  of  Poland  lost  all  strength  and  union.  For  this 
absence  of  all  sound  principle  in  tlie  executive  power,  and 
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the  utter  confusion  introduced  into  it^  the  remedy  was  diffi- 
cult. On  the  one  hand^  the  princes  who  aspired  to  the  Polish 
throne^  in  order  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  wishes^  flattered 
the  national  vanity^  by  almost  voluntarily  consenting  to  limit 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  while  on  the  other  hand^  the 
liberum  veto  *  being  in  all  its  strength^  took  away  all  means 
of  introducing  an  useful  reform.  Indeed^  while  the  jealousy 
of  the  nobility  induced  them  to  pass  laws^  which  took  from 
the  sovereign  all  real  power,  and  introduced  confusion,  weak- 
ness and  anarchy  into  the  executive,  their  wish  to  preserve 
their  own  privileges  and  liberties,  and  their  fear  lest  the 
court  should  exercise  any  influence  by  corruption,  inspired 
them  with  the  opinion  that  the  liberum  veto  was  the  only 
remedy  against  it,  and  the  strongest  shield  against  despotism. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  state  of  Poland  at  the  close  of  the  4* 
seventeenth  century.  At  that  period,  when  the  war  between 
Peter  I.  of  Russia  and  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  was  about  to 
give  a  new  aspect  to  the  East  of  Europe,  when  two  new 
states,  Russia  and  Prussia,  with  the  strongest  despotic  and 
military  governments,  were  in  rapid  progress,  Poland,  left 
without  a  cabinet  or  an  army,  with  her  treasury  drained, 
abandoned  to  her  weak  and  confused  government,  found 
herself  at  the  mercy  of  events  and  circumstances,  without 
being  able  in  the  least  degree  to  influence  them,  notwith- 
standing her  important  geographical  position  and  her  nu- 
merous and  brave  population. 


*  The  liberum  veto  to  which  we  allude,  requires  a  few  explanatory  words,  not 
merely  because  it  proved  so  fatal  to  Poland,  and  must  be  considered  aa  one  of  the 
primitive  reasons  of  her  weakness  and  disorganisation,  but  also  because  it  never 
existed  in  any  other  country.  The  liberum  veto  in  Poland,  consisted  in  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  unanimity  among  all  the  members  of  the  Diet,  with  regard  to  any 
bill  which  was  intended  to  be  passed  into  law.  Any  single  member  of  the  Diet, 
dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  the  house,  had  it  in  his  power,  by  pronouncing  the 
word  Niepozwalam  (veto),  to  defeat  the  measure  altogether.  This  power,  however, 
did  not  exist  in  consequence  of  any  law  to  that  effect,  but  by  force  of  immemorial 
custom,  which  in  this  case  was  stronger  than  any  law.  It  was  only  as  late  as  1717 
that  the  liberum  veto  was  passed  into  law.  It  is  strange,  that  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  originators  and  supporters  of  this  monstrous  privilege  baaed  their  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  it,  could  be  even  apparently  justifiable.  "  As  every  law,"  said 
they,  "is  to  bind  every  one,  it  must  therefore  be  passed  with  the  consent  of  all; 
"  for  he  who  does  not  approve  of  it  sustains  a  violence  by  having  it  enforced  upon 
*'  him."  Thus,  out  of  respect  for  the  will  of  one,  the  will  of  the  many  was  dis- 
regarded ;  and  while  all  had  no  right  to  compel  the  one,  the  one  had  right  to  com* 
mand  all, — a  principle  m  sophittlcal  as  it  is  abiurd  and  revolting. 


8B2  Poland. 

The  war  alluded  to  was  fatal  to  Poland.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered^ that  m  the  year  1699  an  alliance  had  been  formed 
between  Russia^  Denmark  and  the  king  of  Poland^  with  the 
view  of  despoiling  the  yomig  Charles  XII.  of  certain  pro* 
vinces  belonging  to  Sweden.  The  Diet  of  Poland  having  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  an  unjust  war^  King  Augustus  embarked 
in  that  enterprise  in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Saxony^  at  the 
head  of  his  oum  Saxon  troops.  Soon  afier  the  opening  of  the 
campaign^  Charles  XII.,  in  pursuit  of  the  Saxons^  invaded 
Pohmd^  and  though  her  Diet  and  people  were  most  unwill- 
ing to  take  part  in  the  contest^  yet^  through  the  concurrence 
of  circumstances^  her  plains  became  the  principal  stage  of 
military  operations.  Thus,  unable  from  the  weakness  of  her 
government  to  check  the  war,  she  found  herself  involved  in 
a  most  disastrous  struggle  ;  and  after  having  sufiered  aU  the 
calamities  of  foreign  invasion,  she  was  obliged  to  witness,  in 
the  defeat  of  Charles  at  Pultawa,  the  rising  star  of  Peter  and 
his  people,  her  most  dangerous  neighbour  and  most  pow- 
erful enemy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Russian 
troops,  which  occupied  certain  important  military  points  as 
the  allies  of  King  Augustus,  did  not  leave  the  country ;  and 
it  was  under  the  pretext  of  friendship  and  alliance,  as  well  as 
imder  the  protection  of  these  troops,  that  Russian  infitience 
originated  in  Poland.  Thus  Russia,  defeated  during  cen- 
turies in  the  open  field  by  Poland,  succeeded  in  occupying 
many  important  points  in  that  country,  not  only  without  op- 
position, but  even  by  invitation  of  her  king.  It  is  true,  that 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Swedish  war,  the  Polish  Diet  re- 
peatedly demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
Russian  troops  ;  but  compliance  with  this  demand  being  de- 
layed under  various  pretences,  Russian  influence  continued 
daily  to  increase.  Professing  friendship  and  disinterested- 
ness, Russia  began  already  at  that  period  to  commit  acts  of 
violence ;  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  calamities  of  internal 
disorders  and  vices  of  the  constitution,  and  of  a  weak  and 
incapable  government,  Poland  had  to  suffer  the  misfortunes 
of  foreign  occupation  and  brutality. 

This  melancholy  state  of  the  country  could  not  long 
escape  the  attention  of  superior  men,  if  not  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Polish  people  itself.    Long  before  the  period 
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we  have  just  alluded  to,  it  had  been  deeply  felt  in  Po- 
land, that  the  defects  of  the  constitution,  and  especially 
the  weakness  of  the  executive,  demanded  a  speedy  and 
thorough  reform.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Steven  Batory, 
the  second  elected  king  (1575-1586),  the  abolition  of  the 
elective  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  one, 
as  well  as  other  radical  reforms,  were  contemplated  by  this 
great  sovereign.  The  sudden  death  of  the  monarch  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  his  plans  into  execution.  The  in- 
capacity of  the  kings  who  succeeded  him,  as  well  as  long  and 
continual  wars  against  Muscovy,  Sweden,  Austria,  the  Duke 
of  Brandenburg,  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Poles  from  this  object.  During  the  unfortunate 
reign  of  John  Casimir  (1648-1669),  when  the  vices  of  the 
constitution  became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  the  country,  surrounded  by  powerful  and  numerous 
enemies,  increasing,  the  Poles  became  more  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  a  political  reform.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
reign,  a  powerful  party,  having  for  their  leader  John  Sobi- 
eski,  at  that  period  grand-general  (Hetman),  afterwards  king 
of  Poland,  became  warm  and  avowed  advocates  of  those 
views ;  their  object  was  to  introduce  into  Poland  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  to  limit  the  privileges  of  the  Equestrian  Or- 
der, and  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  influence  of  the  countiy, 
by  establishing  a  strong  government  and  a  proper  balance 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  bodies.  With  this 
view,  Sobieski  and  his  party,  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  neighbouring  powers  would  not  fail  to  throw  in  the  way 
of  the  intended  reform,  sought  the  support  of  Louis  XIV., 
offering  to  receive  as  their  king  either  of  his  two  celebrated 
generals,  Turenne  or  Conde* ;  but  the  enemies  of  Poland 
were  too  jealous  of  her  prosperity  and  peace  to  permit  a  re- 
form of  the  existing  abuses  to  which  she  was  a  prey.  The 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  especially,  offered  its  protection  to  the 
Equestrian  Order,  with  the  view  to  defend,  as  it  declared, 
"  their  sacred  privileges ;"  it  lost  no  time  in  exciting,  by 
all  possible  means,  the  fanatic  and  the  prejudiced  to  resist 


*  Correspondence  of  John  Sobieski  with  Louii  XIV.,  in  1672|  in  the  archives  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office. 
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the  reform.  Thus  the  country  became  divided  into  two  op- 
posite parties,  whose  struggle  might  in  the  end  have  been 
beneficial  to  Poland,  had  not  Sobieski  and  his  followers 
been  discouraged  by  the  indilferencc  of  France  and  the  dread 
of  civil  war»  In  consequence  of  this,  an  arrangement  took 
place,  the  principal  condition  of  which  was,  the  maintenance 
of  all  the  cardinal  laws  of  the  country  in  perfect  statu  quo, 

Tlius  failed  the  attempt  to  reform  the  government  in 
Poland  during  the  reign  of  Michel  Wisniowiecki  (1669- 
1673).  The  feehng  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  however, 
still  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Sobieski,  until  the  great 
victory  of  that  valiant  king  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  (1683)  ^ 
inspired  the  nation  with  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  enduring 
j)owers  of  their  country,  that  the  dangers  of  their  internal 
situation  were  for  a  time  lost  sight  of.  Indeed,  the  vic- 
tory of  Vienna  proved  fatal  to  Poland  in  many  ways :  it  saved 
from  destruction  her  old  and  irrcconcilcable  enemy*  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty,  w^hich  a  hundred  years  later  (1772)  took 
a  principal  share  in  her  spoil ;  it  deceived  Eiurope,  and  espe- 
cially France,  her  ally,  respecting  the  real  condition  of  Po- 
land, whose  internal  disorders  were  forgotten,  and  whose 
strength  w^as  overrated  ;  and  finally,  the  glory  of  that  battle 
disguised  from  the  eyes  of  the  Poles  themselves  their  weak- 
ness, of  which  they  seemed  befoi*e  to  be  sensible,  and  per- 
suaded them  that  their  government  was  perfect  and  required 
no  reform  whatever.  This  fatal  opinion,  increasing  the  na- 
tional vanity  and  presumption,  created  the  apathy  and  utter 
prostration  in  which  Poland  was  found  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  between  Charles  XII.  and  his  antagonists. 

The  influence  which  Russia  acquired  in  Poland  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  contest,  was  such  as  to  allow  her  thenceforth  to 
interfere  with  its  internal  government.  Tliat  influence  w^aa 
TOOst  sensibly  felt  during  the  next  election,  of  Augustus  III., 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  whom  Russia 
supported  by  the  presence  of  her  troops  on  the  very  field 
where  the  election  took  place.  In  vain  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  nation  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  ex-king  Sta- 
nislaus Leszczynski  *,  who  on  the  fall  of  his  ally  and  friend. 


*  After  dig  defeM  or  Auguitiu  H.  by  Chtrki  XIT.,  itit  fonner  Blidtcatcd  the 
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Charles  XII. ^  finding  himself  obliged  to  abdicate  the  throne 
of  Poland^  and  retiring  to  France^  had  found  a  hospitable 
asylum  at  the  court  of  his  son-in-law^  Louis  XV.  The  Rus- 
sian and  Saxon  troops,  aided  by  the  intrigues  of  Austria, 
supported  Augustus  III.,  whom  the  Polish  nation,  after  a 
long  resistance,  finally  acquiesced  in  acknowledging  as  their 
king. 

This  interference  of  foreign  powers  with  the  most  cherished 
privilege  of  the  Polish  nobility,  the  violation  and  total  disre- 
gard of  all  formalities  prescribed  by  the  law  respecting  the 
election  of  kings,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  their 
country,  in  opposition  to  the  engagements  of  existing  treaties 
and  in  spite  of  constant  remonstrances,  could  not  but  pro- 
duce a  most  salutary  though  tardy  eJOfect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  at  large.  Amidst  the  apparent  calm  and  peace 
which  prevailed  in  the  country,  a  kind  of  internal  terror  agi- 
tated the  nation,  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  to 
which  she  was  exposed ;  men  of  all  parties,  recognizing  the 
principal  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  state  in  the  vices  of 
the  constitution,  sought  to  reform  abuses  and  the  existing 
laws.  From  this  moment  commences  the  long  struggle  sus- 
tained by  the  moral  and  national  strength  of  the  Poles,  and 
displayed  in  efforts  to  improve  their  government  and  social 
condition,  against  the  formidable  power  of  three  neighbours, 
thwarting  their  endeavours  by  flattering  or  encouraging  pre- 
judices and  fanaticism,  and  spreading  demoralization  and  dis- 
cord. On  the  one  hand  was  seen  a  nation  disarmed,  impo- 
verished by  long  wars,  having  but  one  object  distinctly  in 
view,  viz.  the  independence  and  greatness  of  the  country,  but 
varying  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  its  attainment;  on 
the  other,  the  three  most  powerful,  most  skilful,  and  we  may 
add,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  most  immoral  cabinets  of 
Eiurope.  From  that  moment  begins  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Poland ;  for  here  the  faults  of  her  people  cease  and  their 
merits  begin,  and  here  the  treachery  and  crimes  of  the  spo- 
liators begin  also ;  a  period,  which  would  have  been  recorded 

throne  of  Poland,  and  Stanislaus  Lessczynski,  supported  by  the  victorious  Charleti 
was  elected  king  of  Poland  (1705).  Stanblaus,  however,  reigned  but  a  very  short 
time,  Augustus  II.  being  restored  to  the  Polish  throne  by  the  influcoce  of  Russia, 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Charles  XII. 
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in  the  Polish  annals  as  Sipolitical  crisisy  had  the  Poles  been  left 
to  themselves^  must  now  be  commemorated  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  interference  of  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria,  as  the  date  of  the  downfall  of  Poland. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  III.  (1733- 
1763),  two  different  plans  of  reform  were  contemplated  by 
the  two  powerful  parties  which  divided  the  country.  Opposed 
in  principle,  each  of  them  had  immense  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount in  carrying  its  plans  into  execution.  These  diffi- 
culties, however,  did  not  lie  so  much  in  the  prevailing  abuses 
and  anarchy,  or  the  prejudices  and  demoralization  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  in  the  active  influence  of  the  foreign  powers,  who 
watched  with  the  most  attentive  eye,  and  thwarted  every  at- 
tempt at  amelioration. 

The  plan  of  the  party,  of  which  the  powerful  &mily  of  Po- 
tocki  was  the  head,  consisted  principally  in  the  abolition  of 
the  liberum  veto ;  in  the  creation  of  a  permanent  and  supreme 
council,  which  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  to  all  the 
great  offices  of  the  crown ;  in  strengthening  the  power  of  the 
executive  and  reforming  the  laws;  but  they  remained  at- 
tached to  elective  monarchy  and  the  extensive  privileges 
of  the  Equestrian  Order.  Sensible  of  the  great  influence 
which  Russia  and  Austria  exercised  in  the  country,  and  aware 
of  their  opposition  to  every  measure  which  would  tend  to 
restore  order  in  Poland,  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  the  court  of  Versailles.  An  attempt  of  that  party 
was  made  in  17^3;  but  having  failed,  they  postponed  the 
execution  of  their  views  until  the  interregnum. 

The  other  plan  of  reform,  laid  down  by  the  two  brothers, 
the  Princes  Czartoryski,  was  of  a  totally  diflerent  character. 
To  abolish  the  liberum  veto — to  augment  the  prerogative  of 
the  sovereign — to  establish  hereditary  monarchy — to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown — to  extend 
the  independence  of  the  tribunals — to  abate  the  power  and 
the  influence  of  great  families — to  augment  the  immimities 
of  the  towns — to  raise  the  lower  classes  of  the  nation — ^these 
were  the  leading  points  of  the  reform  of  the  Czartoryskis ; 
these,  in  their  opinion,  were  the  only  means  of  restoring  to 
the  country  order  and  prosperity  at  home,  strength  and  in- 
fluence abroad.    Though  their  measures  attacked  the  preju- 
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dices  and  popular  feelings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Eques- 
trian Order^  t.  e,  of  the  whole  political  body^  and  though^  on 
that  account,  no  statesman  ever  undertook  a  more  difficult 
task,  yet  never  was  reform  conducted  with  more  skill,  perse- 
verance and  firmness. 

It  is  true,  that  no  sooner  were  the  greater  part  of  these 
measures  carried  in  the  Diet  of  1763,  than  they  were  over- 
turned by  foreign  influence ;  but  short  and  transient  as  was 
the  existence  of  that  reform,  it  remains  nevertheless  most  in- 
timately connected  with  the  further  and  ultimate  destiny  of 
Poland.  Indeed,  the  impulse  given  to  the  public  mind  by  the 
advocacy  of  its  principles  secured  to  the  Poles,  twenty-eight 
years  after,  the  triumph  of  the  constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May, 
1791,  generally  known  and  admired  in  Europe ;  the  reform  of 
1763,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  the  foundation-stone 
of  political  and  social  re-organization  in  Poland,  and  for  these 
reasons  deserved  a  closer  examination.  We  proceed  to  this, 
by  introducing  here  a  brief  account  of  its  history. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  II.,  the  two 
brothers,  Michel  and  Augustus,  Princes  Cauirtoryski,  began 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the  court, 
whose  power  rested  entirely  upon  foreign  influence*.  "Du- 
ring that  period,'^  says  Ruhli^re,  ^*  the  Russians  had  in  Po- 
land no  enemies  more  determined  or  more  implacable  t*^' 
When,  after  the  death  of  Augustus  II.,  the  ex-king,  Stanis- 
laus Leszczynski,  was  for  the  second  time  called  to  the  Polish 
throne  by  his  countrymen,  the  Czartoryskis,  aware  of  his 
opinions  in  favour  of  reform,  supported  him  with  all  their 
influence,  talents  and  energy.  During  the  short  war  which 
ensued,  Stanislaus,  in  his  good  and  bad  fortune,  had  no  sub- 
jects more  faithful,  no  friends  more  devoted;  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  afterwards  king  of  Poland  (Augustus  III.)>  had  no 
opponents  more  obstinate.  But  when  Louis  XV.  abandoned 
the  cause  of  his  father-in-law,  and  thus  obliged  him  to  abdi- 
cate for  the  second  time,  the  resentment  of  the  Czartoryskis 
towards  the  French  cabinet,  which  both  in  the  time  of  Louis 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Augustus  II.  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Poland 
by  the  aid  of  Russia, 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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XIV.  and  on  the  present  occasion  had  failed  to  support  its 
ally,  grew  into  absolute  distrust. 

The  powerful  influence  which  Russia  exercised  in  Poland 
after  the  election  of  Augustus  III.,  added  to  the  credit  of  the 
court  of  the  prince,  who  complied  with  all  her  wishes,  was  too 
great  to  allow  the  Czartoryskis  to  hope  for  any  success  in  an 
open  contest.  Though  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  and  en* 
joying  great  influence  among  their  countrymen,  they  had 
neither  sufficient  elements  of  opposition  at  home,  nor  any 
support  from  abroad.  They  therefore  determined  to  employ 
that  very  foreign  influence  which  they  so  much  deplored, 
and  had  formerly  opposed  with  so  much  energy,  to  their  own 
ends  and  purposes.  They  resolved  to  carry  into  execution, 
by  the  aid  of  Russia  herself,  the  measures  which  they  had 
prepared  for  the  salvation  of  their  country, — a  plan,  no  doubt, 
the  boldest  and  most  dangerous  that  could  be  conceived, 
but  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  remained 
to  be  adopted. 

With  this  view  the  two  Czartoryskis  joined  the  court,  and 
by  their  talents  and  skill  soon  acquired  the  confidence  of 
Augustus  III.,  whom  they  had  so  ardently  opposed  during 
his  election.  Perceiving,  however,  that  neither  the  king,  nor 
his  favourite,  the  Saxon  minister.  Count  Briihl,  could  ever 
comprehend  the  depth  of  their  political  schemes,  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  reform  which  they  meditated,  though  os- 
tensibly attached  to  the  political  system  pursued  by  the  court, 
they  resolved  to  form  private  connexions  on  their  own  ac- 
count with  the  cabinets  of  England*,  Russia  and  Austria. 

During  the  period  of  their  favour  with  the  king,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  the  important  offices  of  the  state  with  men 
whose  talents  and  opinions,  with  respect  to  reform,  placed 
them  in  their  party.  Holding  themselves  the  high  dignities 
of  the  crown,  (Prince  Augustus,  the  younger,  was  Palatine  of 


•  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Po- 
land at  that  period,  was  not  only  admitted  into  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Princes 
Czartoryski,  and  cognizant  of  the  whole  plan  of  their  intended  reform,  but  he  was 
also  most  active  in  demanding  for  them  the  support  of  his  own  cabinet  during  his 
embassies  in  Poland  and  in  Russia.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the  young  Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski,  a  nephew  of  the  Czartoryskis,  at  the  court  of  St,  Petersburgh, 
little  aware  that  the  individual  whom  he  took  as  secretary  to  his  embassy  would,  in 
a  few  years,  mount  the  throne  of  Poland. 
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Russia*,  and  Prince  Michel,  Great  Chancellor  of  Lithuania,) 
they  were  enabled  to  procure  for  their  friends  and  supporters 
important  appointments,  both  military  and  civil.  Besides  these 
means  of  securing  power  and  influence,  which  they  might 
use  at  any  proper  time,  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution, 
they  were  also  most  active  in  re-establishing  order  and  inte- 
grity in  the  different  branches  of  administration,  and  especially 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  causing  the  law  to  re-assume  its 
power  and  authority.  The  increasing  influence  of  the  Czar- 
toryski  party  soon  awoke  the  jealousy  of  Count  Briihl,  the 
favourite  minister  of  Augustus  III.  and  of  the  court.  It  be- 
came more  violent,  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  intrigue, 
which  afterwards  led  Poniatowski,  a  near  relative  of  the  Czar- 
toryskis,  to  the  Polish  throne,  and  of  the  dispute  which  arose 
between  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  the  king  of  Po- 
land, on  account  of  the  investiture  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Couriand  being  given  by  the  Polish  Diet  to  Prince  Charles, 
King  Augustuses  son,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Russia. 
The  Czartoryskis  seized  that  opportunity  to  secure  for  them- 
selves her  exclusive  protection.  Feeling  now  too  powerful  and 
too  near  their  long-cherished  object  to  yield  any  longer  to  the 
court,  or  by  any  condescension  to  endanger  the  projected  re- 
form, they  ventured  upon  an  open  rupture,  which  continued 
to  divide  the  country  during  the  remainder  of  that  reign. 

According  to  ancient  custom,  new  laws  were  generally  en- 
acted at  the  Diets  of  Convocation^  assembled  after  the  decease 
of  monarchs.  The  Czartoiyskis  awaited  that  opportunity 
with  impatience,  determined  then  to  bring  forward  their 
measures,  and  trusting  that  by  their  great  influence  they 
should  be  able  to  establish  a  new  government  in  Poland.  At 
the  death  of  Augustus  III.  (1763),  the  Diet  of  Convocation 
met  at  Wai'saw,  and  the  two  Czartoryskis  appeared  as  its 
leaders.  An  eminent  French  writerf  thus  describes  the  la- 
bours of  that  Diet,  and  the  means  which  the  two  princes  em- 
ployed to  carry  their  plans  into  execution : — 

"  La  Di^te  dirig^e  par  les  Czartoryskis  continuait  ses  stances.     lis 

*  Russia  was  the  name  of  a  palatinate  or  county  of  Poland :  it  comprised  a 
portion  of  tlie  present  Oallicia,  and  the  government  of  Volhynia.  The  dignity  of 
palatine  corresponded  with  that  of  lord-lieutenant  in  this  country. 

t  Ruhlidre,  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 
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8'6taient  propose  de  reDveraer  la  forme  du  gouveraement  et  d'^tablir  une 
veritable  monarcbie  sur  les  debris  des  mauvaises  loU  qui  avaient  perdu  la 
Pologne.  lis  travaillaient  h  d^rober  leurs  vues  h  la  nation  elle-m6me,  et 
k  sea  dangereux  alli^.  Le  Grand  Chancellier  de  Litbuanie  (Prince  Michel 
Czartoryski),  poursuivant  ce  vaste  dessein,  marchait  dans  un  chemin  h6ri886 
de  difficult^s,  et  qa'il  fallait  encore  environner  de  t^n^bres.  II  sentait 
qu'nne  li  grande  operation  entrainait  mille  injustices  particuUires,  et  il  se 
livrait  par  occasion  k  toutes  ses  vengeances  et  k  toutes  ses  haines.  Rtelu 
d'^lever  le  tr6ne  sur  les  mines  des  grandes  charges  et  des  principales  mai- 
sons,  il  unissait  Tidde  du  bien  de  I'^tat  au  plaisir  de  d^pouillersesennemis, 
^crasant  k  la  fois  toutes  les  mauvaises  lois  et  toute  morale,  et  cachant  aux 
yeux  des  ennemis  naturels  de  la  Pologne,  ses  profondes  vues  politiquet  seas 
Tapparence  de  satisfaire  ses  animosit^s  personelles.  Le  yieux  Kayserling* 
6tait  moiti^  gagn6,  moiti^  tromp^.  Ce  vieillard  ne  sortait  plus  de  sa 
chambre ;  on  le  flattait  par  tous  les  moyens  auxquels  il  ^tait  sensible ;  on 
le  pr^venait  dans  tous  ses  gouts  dispendieux ;  on  lui  envoyait  de  superbes 
chcvaux,  les  meubles  du  luie  les  plus  recherch^s,  les  livres  les  plus  curieux, 
les  instrumens  de  musique  les  plus  rares.  Conune  il  n'entendait  pas  la 
langue  Pblonaise,  on  s'^tait  assur^  du  secretaire  qui  traduisait  pour  loi 
tous  les  projets  en  Latin,  et  au  moyen  de  quelques  ^uivoques,  les  lois  non- 
velles  en  paraissant  fidelement  traduites,  avaient,  cependant,  un  sens  plus  ou 
moins  ^ndu  dans  la  langue  originale. 

"  Repninef  ne  conneussait  rien  k  tout  ce  labyrinthe  de  lois  et  de  droit 
public.  Les  jeunes  Polonais  de  cette  faction  menait  avec  lui  une  vie  licen- 
deuse ;  leurs  chefs  ^taient  convenus  de  lui  payer  une  somme  annndle ; 
etc.f  etCk 

It  was  under  such  difficulties  that  the  Princes  Czartoryvki 
succeeded^  during  the  session  of  the  Diet  (17^3),  in  carrying 
a  great  number  of  new  laws^  which  gave  a  very  different  aspect 
to  the  government  of  Poland.  The  departments  of  finance^ 
of  war^  of  police  and  of  justice^  received  a  new  organization. 
At  the  same  time,  laws  improving  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
sants and  limiting  the  power  of  the  landlords^  were  passed. 

"  C'estainsi,"  adds  the  same  French  writer},  "que  le  Grand  Chancellier 
de  Litbuanie  panrint  &  changer  le  gouvemement  de  son  pays  en  une  v^table 
monarchie,  sous  le  voile  de  r^tablir  simplement  un  meilleur  ordre  dans 
quelques  parties  de  Tadministration,  et  sans  que  Ics  puissances  qui  pro- 
t^geaient  cette  faction,  int^ress^es  k  tenir  les  Polonais  dans  Tabaissement, 
s'apperyussent  qu'on  employnit  leur  protection  k  donner  une  nouvelle  con- 
stitution k  la  r6publique.  Ce  que  les  rois  de  France  ont  eu  peine  k  faire 
en  plus  de  quatre  sidles  ;  Tabolition  des  grandes  charges,  dont  I'autorit^ 
etait  presque  ind^pendante  de  celle  du  roi ;  Tabaissement  des  grandes  fa- 


*  The  Russian  ambassador.  f  The  colleague  of  Kayterling. 

Vol.  iu  p.  221. 
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milles ;  la  noblesse,  affaiblie  par  la  diminution  de  son  pouvoir  but  lea 
esclaves ;  Tabrogation  des  privileges  particuliers  des  grandes  villes,  et  lear 
r^uction&rob^issance immediate;  les  provinces  enti^resd^pouill^ de leors 
droits ;  les  secies  de  la  pins  grande  partie  des  leurs ;  I'^tablissement  arbi- 
tratre  des  impdts ;  tout  cela  fut  Touvrage  de  six  semaines,  etc." 

The  reform  being  thus  carried  by  the  legislative  assembly, 
it  was  now  necessary  to  secure  stability  to  that  government 
and  to  those  laws  which  had  just  been  introduced.  For 
these  reasons,  it  was  most  important  to  secure,  at  the  ensuing 
election,  a  king  who  would  ^iWj  appreciate  the  merit  of  the 
recent  changes.  The  reign  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  had  brought  on  Poland  so  many  calami- 
ties, both  political  and  moral,  and  so  much  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, that  no  Pole  could  wish  any  more  for  a  king  of  foreign 
origin.  From  these  motives,  as  well  as  from  his  personal 
qualities,  influence  and  elevated  rank.  Prince  Augustus  Czar- 
toryski  was  designated  by  the  universality  of  the  Poles  to  oc-- 
cupy  that  exalted  station.  But  motives  of  state  prevailed  with 
that  illustrious  patriot  over  considerations  of  personal  ambition. 
When  he  found  that  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  was  promoted  to 
the  throne  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  contest,  he  at  once  gave  his  support  to  that  individual,  wish- 
ing now  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  laws.  Hence,  in 
spite  of  the  reproaches  of  his  friends  and  partisans,  he  not 
only  refused  to  oppose  his  nephew,  but  gave  him  his  entire 
support  during  the  election,  and  became  his  most  devoted  and 
active  minister  afler  his  accession. 

The  change  of  the  principle  of  government,  and  the  im- 
proving state  of  Poland,  did  not,  however,  escape  the  vigilant 
eye  of  a  neighbour  more  keen  than  Russian  ministers,  more 
artful  and  more  powerful  by  his  genius  than  any  monarch  of 
his  age.  Frederick  II.,  of  Prussia,  fully  appreciated  the 
changes  introduced  into  Poland.  The  manoeuvres  of  the 
Czartoryskis  could  not  deceive  him,  nor  could  their  solici- 
tations dissuade  him  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had 
adopted  with  respect  to  their  country.  Determined  to  raise 
his  own  monarchy  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours,  enriched 
and  emboldened  by  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  he  saw  in  the 
weakness  and  anarchy  of  the  government  of  Poland,  the  easy, 
if  not  the  only  means,  of  gaining  new  and  most  important  ac- 
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quisitions.  He  resolved^  therefore,  to  oppose  eveiy  improve- 
ment or  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  country.  Whilst 
acquiescing  in  the  demand  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersbui^h, 
not  to  oppose  the  election  of  Poniatowski,  he  desired  and  ob- 
tained from  that  court  the  most  solemn  assurance,  that  the 
ancient  laws  of  Poland  will  not  be  allowed  to  undergo  the 
slightest  alteration.  But  when  the  Diet  of  Convocation,  headed 
by  the  Czartoryskis,  passed  those  measures  which  were  cal- 
culated to  restore  to  Poland  peace,  order  and  power,  and 
when  the  accession  of  Stanislaus  Augustus  to  the  throne 
seemed  to  secure  to  the  Czartoryskis  the  means  of  strength- 
ening these  laws,  and  the  possibility  of  carrying  into  execution 
their  further  political  views,  the  king  of  Prussia  hastened  to 
represent  to  the  Empress  Catherine  the  importance  and  the 
bearings  of  the  new  laws  adopted  by  the  Diet,  and  the  con- 
sequent danger  to  Russian  influence  in  Poland  of  allowing 
them  to  remain.  With  all  the  anger  which  offended  pride  and 
awakened  jealousy  could  create,  the  Empress  Catherine  joined 
Frederick  II.,  in  the  view  not  only  of  destroying  what  had 
been  lately  accomplished  in  Poland,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
hastening  the  complete  ruin  of  the  country. 

Vain  were  the  efforts  of  Poland  to  obtain  in  her  favour  the 
interference  of  Austria,  France  and  England  !  the  cabinets  of 
these  powers  remained  indifferent  or  undecided  j  vain  were 
the  opposition  of  the  diet,  the  government  and  the  king, 
in  defence  of  the  new  laws  !  the  Russian  and  Prussian  ambas- 
sadors insisted  with  the  utmost  violence  upon  their  repeal : 

J^  "  lis  n'accorderent  aux  ^tats,"  says  Ruhli^re*,  "  qu'un  d^lai  de  vingt- 

quatre  hcures.  Le  ministre  de  Prussc  annon9a»  au  nom  du  roi,  son  maStre, 
que  douze  mille  Prussiens  avaient  ordre  d'entrer  en  Pologne,  si  cette  affaire 
souffrait  un  plus  long  retard,  etc." 

Not  contented  with  the  repeal  of  the  new  laws,  obtained  by 
the  grossest  violence,  and  insults  to  the  person  of  the  king, 
his  ministers  and  senators,  Russia  and  Prussia  resorted  to 
other  schemes  too.  They  excited  political  animosities  and 
religious  dissensions  almost  unknown  and  unthought  of  in 
Poland ;  they  offered  their  protection  to  all  those  who,  attached 
to  the  ancient  form  of  government,  had  feared  in  the  new  laws 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
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the  foundation  of  despotism.  The  partisans  of  the  libenim 
veto^  of  elective  monarchy,  and  of  all  republican  abuses,  now 
received  the  patronage  of  the  most  despotic  powers  in  Eu- 
rope; and  finally  the  confederation*  of  Radom  (ITS'*)*  formed 
under  their  inspiration  aud  auspices,  annihilated,  dejure^  all 
that  Russia  and  Prussia  had  previously  annihilated  de  facto. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  reform  of  the  Czartoryskis,— a  work 
of  forty-five  years  of  labour,  zeal  and  most  persevering  patriot- 
ijsm»  The  reform  being  once  repealed,  the  confederates  of  Ra- 
dom soon  found  out  that  the  protection  given  to  them  by  Russia 
waa  as  short  as  insincere.  The  nation  flew  to  arms ;  the  par- 
tial resistance  of  the  confederates  of  Bar,  which  lasted  four 
years,  was  vain.  The  first  dismemberment  (1772)  then  took 
place*  This  melancholy  event  united  all  feelings  and  all  opi- 
nions among  the  Poles.  The  progress  of  ideas,  under  the  les- 
sons of  adversity  and  misfortune,  is  more  rapid ;  it  was  no 
longer  a  few  individuals,  or  a  party,  but  the  nation  at  large, 
which  saw  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  the  reform  of  1763. 
Yet  before  these  principles  could  attain  a  complete  success, 
before  they  could  obtain  a  national  triumph  by  finding  their 
way  into  a  constitution  called  for  by  the  people,  passed  by  the 
diet,  and  sworn  by  the  king,  many  years  of  great  efforts  and 
unabated  zeal  were  required  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Polish  patriots.  So  great  were  the  difficulties  of  a  thorough 
and  wise  reform  in  a  state,  which  had  been  exposed  so  long 
to  disorder  and  abuses  of  every  kind,  and  so  much  greater 
still  were  now  the  obstacles,  jealousy,  intrigues  and  violence 
of  surrounding  powers  to  oppose  it«  success.  At  last,  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  moral  contest  between  the  Polish  nation 
and  her  enemies,  the  seeds  of  reform,  thrown  upon  the  fertile 
soil  of  Poland  by  the  Princes  Czartoryski,  brought  forth  their 
fiTiit  in  17i*l>  and  on  the  3rd  of  May,  amidst  universal  gra- 


*  The  genet'Til  »s3embUes  of  the  nobility^f  whether  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
deputies  for  the  diet,  or  for  raising  a  letiet  en  mtute  in  time  of  great  need,  coin> 
manly  took  place  (>y  virtue  of  royal  circulnrx.  But  when  the  nobility  asueiubtcd 
without,  of  ngaiiiAt  royal  authnriiation,  far  the  purpose  of  considering  the  state  of 
public  titTairs,  such  an  act  received  the  name  of  Con/cdfration,  The  cont'eder»tiana 
were  legal  when  met  for  the  publk  good,  or  wh^-n  the  power  of  the  diet  or  of  the 
government  vim  not  ~  "  *o  the  nccc-;5tv      '  '  f  =  moment.     It  !»  BCJfcely  nc- 

i-^iMury  to  add,  that  >  of  the  Ci<  led,  fur  the  greater  p4iirt»  to 

niJiny  iibu»cs  and  c  i.  I  i  truth,  Ci^t»J-  ^Nere  intended  lo  rt'in..dv  the 

evil,  hut  in  almost  every  ca*e  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  evil  Itaelll 
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tulationSj  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated*  By  this  con- 
stitution the  liheruni  veto  was  at  last  abolished,  the  authority 
of  the  crown  extended,  hereditary  monarchy  procluimed,  the 
servitude  of  the  peasants  swept  away,  and  order  in  oU 
branches  of  the  administration  introduced.  To  it  the  kin^ 
the  diet,  the  clergy,  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  th-C 
whole  nation,  with  unanimous  feelings  of  joy  and  hope,  gave 
their  full  and  cordial  assent.  But  if  the  constitution  t»f  the 
3i"d  of  May,  1 7^1,  must  be  considered  as  a  glorious  triumph  of 
great  and  long  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  people  to  re- 
assume  their  rank  amongst  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe, 
to  introduce  good  government,  order  aud  improved  laws  into 
the  country,  it  ought  to  be  no  less  praised  as  a  noble  mo* 
numeat  of  the  legislation  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  for  when 
we  remember,  that  besides  the  reform  of  the  government,  the 
constitution  of  1791  laid  at  the  same  time  the  broad  founda- 
tion of  a  social  reform  in  Poland,  without  a  single  drop  of  blood 
being  shed,  without  one  single  act  of  violence  being  commit- 
ted, we  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  its 
authors,  and  the  beauty  of  the  monument.  In  this  clas- 
sical coimtry  of  true  liberty,  in  the  British  Parliament,  such 
statesmen  as  Burke  and  Fox  pronounced  eulogiums  upon  the 
constitution  of  1791«  The  opinion  of  these  and  othei*  emi- 
nent men  will  secure  to  it  an  everlasting  respect,  and  stand 
with  posterity  as  a  strong  shield  against  the  calumnies  of 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  who,  in  denouncing  its  principles 
as  dangerous  to  social  order,  were  only  anxious  for  a  pretext 
for  new  aggressions  and  the  final  luin  of  Poland.  In  l/^^i 
and  during  the  insurrection  of  Kosciuszko  in  17^4,  the  Polet 
fought  both  for  the  independence  of  their  coimtry  and  in  de- 
fence of  their  new  constitution,  which  had  now  become  the 
cause  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  powers.  The  r€- 
fiistancc  however  of  a  nation,  which  then  only  began  to  reor- 
ganise itself,  against  tlie  numerous  and  combined  armies  of  tlic 
three  spoliators,  proved  unavailing.  Europe  looked  on  wilh 
apathy  and  guilty  indiflerence*  The  Poles  were  disarmed; 
ithe  final  dismemberments  of  the  countrj-  (1793-17^5)  were 
eOected;  but  when  this  was  completed,  and  a  numerous  na- 
tion comi)elled  to  bend,  for  a  time,  beneath  the  foreign  yoke, 
the  feeling  of  past  errors  sank  deep  into  their  hearts^  and 
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their  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  17^1  became  the  more 
powerfuJ  and  the  more  universal,  as  they  mw  in  it  not  only 
an  adequate  remedy  for  the  abuses  to  which  they  were  so 
long  exposed,  but  also^  if  allowed  to  exist,  a  most  certain 
guarantee  of  peace  and  national  greatnefiS  for  the  future. 

It  would  be  superfluous  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  specu- 
lative considerations  of  what  would  have  been  the  immediate 
oonseqiM  f  the  refonn  alluded  to  on  the  moral  and  poli- 


ticaUt: 


i:ind,  had  the  Poles  been  permitted  to  proceed 


as  they  had  begun,  and  had  not  foreign  invasion  stopped  short 
all  improvements,  and  destroyed  all  independent  action  and 
self-government  in  the  nation.  Oiw  object  here  is  to  examine 
the  effects  of  the  j>artition  of  Poland  upon  the  Polish  nation 
itself,  and  more  especially  to  bring  to  notice  facts  which  will 
amply  show,  that  notwithstanding  the  invasion  and  protracted 
occupation  of  the  country  by  foreigners,  the  nation  has  not 
perished ;  that  she  lives  in  the  full  vigour  of  her  nationality, 
of  her  desire  for  independent  existence,  of  the  remembrance 
of  her  past  and  hope  of  future  eftbrts.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
naturally  asked^  how  it  happens  that  Poland,  deprived  as 
she  has  been,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  of  all  independent 
and  political  existence,  does  not  sink  into  oblivion  ?  How 
is  it,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Russia,  Prussia 
and  Austria,  to  aTinlhilate  her  religion,  language  and  hopes  of 
future  regeneration,  her  people  still  retain  their  distinct  na- 
tional features,  and  are  far  from  becoming  either  Russians  or 
Germans  ?  What  is  the  cause,  that  amidst  constant  perse- 
cution and  the  most  cruel  tyranny  committed  upon  the  flower 
of  her  people,  amidst  the  streams  of  her  blood  and  the  blood 
of  her  foes,  amidst  the  devastation  of  the  country  and  the 
sutFerings  and  misery  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
nationaUty  stands  unshaken,  and  as  pure  as  ever  ? 

To  answer  these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in 
the  first  place  the  socid  condition  of  the  people  in  Poland  as 
it  existed  formerly ;  and  the  eflfect  upon  it  of  that  moral  and 
political  reform  which  we  have  just  described,  and  which, 
preceding  the  final  dismemberment  of  the  country,  filled  the 
Polish  people,  on  the  eve  of  their  destruction,  with  new^  life 
and  fresh  \igour. 

From  w  hat  has  been  previously  stated  respecting  the  internal 
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condition  of  Poland,  it  is  evident  that,  during  a  long  period  be- 
fore the  partition,  she  possessed  no  real  government.  There 
wajs  a  nation,  a  society  ;  but  a  government,  an  authority  direct- 
ing the  moral  and  physical  capabilities  of  the  country,  did  not 
exist  in  Poland.  To  this  consummation  she  had  been  brought, 
partly  through  the  deficiency  of  that  public  spirit  which  in- 
duces men  to  sacrifice  their  individual  interests  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  welfare,  and  which  may  be  called  the  element 
of  State  {etat] ;  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  superabun- 
dance of  the  spirit  of  individuality,  which  makes  men  bend 
ivith  difficulty  under  authority,  and  wish  for  their  personal 
Independence,  their  own  comfort  and  prosperit}',  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  state, — a  spirit 
which  forms  the  social  element  of  a  people,  and  which  for  a 
long  time  was  the  principal  feature  of  the  Polish  nation.  In* 
deed,  the  vitality  of  the  social  element  in  Poland,  its  super- 
abundance, stifled  the  feeble  existing  element  of  State;  it 
controled  and  limited  the  power  of  the  crown  j  it  deprived 
the  executive  of  strength  and  union;  it  introduced  into  it 
anarchy  and  confusion ;  it  brought  upon  the  country  general 
weakness  and  disorganization,  and  led  to  its  ruin.  But  it 
happened  that  the  veiy  abundance  of  the  social  element, 
which  caused  the  downfall  of  Poland,  preserved  her  from  de- 
struction. With  the  limited  power  of  the  king,  with  the 
absence  of  cabinet  and  government,  of  treasury  and  array, 
Poland,  as  we  have  just  ob9er\*ed,  long  before  the  partitions, 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  siatey  as  an  e^npire ;  she  existed,  during 
that  period,  as  a  nation,  a  socieit/,  or,  to  express  it  more 
strongly — she  existed  in  the  individuality  of  every  Pole 
Hence  it  is,  that  iji  dismembering  the  country,  and  effacing  it 
as  a  political  state  from  the  map  of  Eiu'ope,  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  notliing  but  what 
had  already  ceased  to  exist,  and  had  left  entire  that  social  or  in- 
dividual element  in  which  alone  the  nation  then  existed  6fe/«c/o. 
Hence  it  is  that,  while  undergoing  a  foreign  yoke  as  a  siate^ 
it  remained  unsubjugated  and  distinct  as  a  nation ;  and  that  by 
the  side  of  a  prostrate  Poland  we  behold  at  this  very  moment 
another,  still  unconquered  and  struggling. 

Foreign  invasion  did  not  weaken  that  social  element  of  the 
Polish  people,  which,  in  the  midst  of  anarchy  atid  disorganl- 
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[on,  has  been  the  palladium  of  their  national  existence  for 
lore  than  two  hundred  years.  On  the  contrarvj  in  adding  to 
its  strength  and  vitality  by  wounding  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
the  Poles,  it  fully  awoke  at  the  same  time  among  them — 
(by  pointing  out  the  presence  and  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
and  the  necessity  of  order,  government  and  collective  strength,) 
— that  dormant  element  of  State,  the  absence  of  which  had 
brought  upon  them  the  calamity  of  a  foreign  yoke ;  which, 
previous  to  foreign  occupation,  the  patriotic  efforts  of  PoU^h 
reformers  had  endeavoured  to  strengthen,  and  which  now 
began  rapidly  to  increase*  From  that  moment  both  of  these 
elements,  far  from  opposing  each  other,  as  was  the  case 
before,  united  together ;  they  assist  each  other  \  nay,  they 
have  now  tlie  same  direction,  the  same  tendency  and  the 
eame  object  in  view,  viz.  independence.  And  while  we  must 
ascribe  to  the  first  of  them,  that  Poland,  even  atler  its  com- 
plete dismemberment,  without  a  chief  and  without  the  reprc- 
eentative  of  a  national  dynasty,  was  able  to  break  out  into 
fiuch  frequent  and  powerful  insurrections,  we  must  ascribe  to 
the  increase  of  the  other,  that  advance  of  political  ideas  among 
the  Poles,  which,  during  the  misfortunes  of  their  country,  led 
them  to  the  triumph  of  a  most  judicious  political  reform. 

The  two  reforms  of  1763  and  1791  had  also  an  immense 
influence  on  that  new  life  of  the  Polish  nation  which  followed 
the  partition  of  their  country.  The  seed  of  regeneration  was, 
indeed,  sown  in  good  time,  nor  did  the  hurricanes  which 
overran  her  fields  endanger  its  fruitful  har^^est.  To  judge 
of  the  progress  of  political  ideas  in  Poland,  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  two  reforms  just  mentioned,  we 
have  but  to  compare  the  articles  of  the  constitution  of  1791 
with  the  measures  of  17*^3,  Without  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticles respecting  tlie  lower  classes  of  the  nation,  and  the 
abolition  of  serfage,  aft  connected  with  the  social  improve- 
ment of  Poland,  the  fundamental  laws  of  state  provided  by 
that  constitution  are  much  more  advanced  than  those  pro- 
posed by  the  reformers  of  1763.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
abolition  of  the  anarchical  law  of  unanimity  {Viberum  veto), 
which  tlie  Czartoryskis  could  not  carry*,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  hereditary  throne — which  they  did  not  even  dare 
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to  propose  to  the  Diet  of  1763 — ^were  now  adopted  unaoi- 
mouslj'  as  fundamental  laws  of  the  state.  Nor  did  the  pro* 
grcss  of  political  ideas  among  the  Poles  subside  aller  Uic 
events  of  1793  and  1795.  On  tlie  contrary^  in  the  general 
wTcck  of  tlie  country,  whicli  those  events  brought  upon  it, 
the  conviction  of  having  lost  Uieir  political  existence,  not  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  physical  force  and  resources,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  order  and  good  government, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  moral  force  and  organiza- 
tion, became  as  powerful  and  as  vivid  as  the  wish  for  inde- 
pendence itself.  Hence,  amidst  the  public  calamities,  a 
steady  and  progressive  advance  in  the  understanding  of 
sound  political  ideas — an  advance  which,  exciting  in  its  turn 
the  wish  for  independent  national  existence,  exercises  a  para- 
mount and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  actual  thi-eatened 
life  of  the  Polish  nation. 

The  progress  alluded  to  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  form 
of  the  successive  governments,  established  during  that  long 
series  of  insurrections  which  have  followed  one  after  the  other 
since  the  first  partition.  Jealous  as  we  saw  the  Poles  in  for- 
mer days  of  the  authority  of  their  rulers,  we  now  behold  them 
make  every  successive  government,  set  up  by  their  insurrec- 
tions, stronger  and  more  concentrated  than  the  preceding  on€ 
had  been :  with  each  new  insurrection  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  executive  increases.  During  the  insurrections 
the  popular  cry  is  never  against  the  government  because  too 
despotic,  but  because  not  sufficiently  energetic,  because  va- 
cillating, and  thought  pusillanimous  as  regards  it^  vigour  and 
activity,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus  taking,  for  in- 
stance, a  period  of  about  sixty  years,  we  find  an  immense 
progress  of  ideas  respecting  the  executive,  and  the  attributes 
of  insurrectional  government,  from  the  old-fushioned  anar- 
chical government  of  the  Confederation  of  fiar  (1768-1772), 
when  every  one  commanded  but  no  one  obeyed,  when  devo- 
tion and  pure  patriotism  stood  in  lieu  of  discipUne  and  union, 
to  the  conception  of  dictatorial  authority  during  the  last  in- 
surrection (1830-31),  when  every  one  prefcnv*!  '  to 
commanding ;  and  when  the  universal  spirit  of  ^  ^i 
was  carried  so  for,  that  many  good  patriots  preferred  doing 
violence  to  their  own  consciences  and  understandings  by 
ftcquiesciug  in  the  system  of  uegoUutioos  adopted   by  the 
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Dictator,  against  which  their  feeUngs  revolted,  to  weakening 
the  authority  of  a  man  to  whom  once  the  destiny  of  the 
country  had  been  committed^-^a  man  who,  by  his  obstinacy, 
most  bitterly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  nation. 

How  this  moral  progress  is  appreciated  by  native  writers, 
the  following  passage,  extracted  £rom  the  ^  History  of  the  In« 
sunrection'  during  the  years  1830-31,  by  M.  Mocknadd, 
will  serve  to  show.  This  eminent  writer  thus  concludes  hia 
observations  respecting  the  esti^lishment  of  a  dictatorial  go* 
vemment  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  1830 ; — 

"  In  former  days,  the  Polish  nobility,  haughty  and  egotistical,  took  ad- 
▼antage  of  foreign  intrigaes  to  tear  piece  after  piece  from  the  royal  purple 
which  adorned  the  throne  of  their  kings.  Effeminate,  licentious  and  dege- 
nerate, yet  when  the  day  of  misfortune  arrived,  when  the  country  had  been 
partitioned,  they  endeavoured  in  every  quarter  of  ancient  Poland  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them  by  foreign  treachery.  More  lately  and.  up 
to  the  present  time,  they  are  seen  by  turns  conspiring,  fighting  and  emi- 
grating, still  always  jealous  and  irritable,  always  cherishing  above  all  things 
their  individual  liberty.  During  that  long  historical  career,  they  may  boast 
of  two  truly  glorious  moments :  the  first  at  the  time  of  the  constitutional  diet 
(1788-1791),  when,  reforming  the  abuses  introduced  into  the  laws  by  their 
ancestors,  they  acknowledged  their  former  faults,  and  voluntarily  admitted 
the  burgesses  to  the  right  of  citizenship,  with  the  intention  of  farther  ex- 
tending the  political  franchises  from  towns  to  villages ;  and  the  second 
when,  after  the  29th  of  November,  1830,  in  the  first  and  most  generous  im« 
pulse,  as  soon  as  the  troops  of  the  Czar  retired  from  Warsaw,  they  sub- 
mitted spontaneously,  in  order  to  enable  the  government  to  act  vigorously, 
to  the  iron  rule  of  a  soldier,  one  of  their  own  countrymen.  At  the  former 
period  (the  constitutional  diet)  an  improved  social  order  was  proclaimed  i 
at  the  latter,  the  meant  of  the  reconstruction  of  Poland  were  pointed  out; 
means  consisting  in  this  great  truth,  that  when  national  existence  is  at 
stake,  an  enemy,  possessed  of  a  despotic  power,  ought  to  be  fought  with 
his  own  arms,  viz.  with  the  energy  of  despotic  rule. 

"  The  conduct  therefore  of  the  Polish  nation  was  wise  and  politic.  In- 
surrection in  Poland  can,  indeed,  breathe  only  under  a  cuirass ;  It  can 
only  step  and  advance  accompanied  with  the  clang  of  warlike  attire ;  it  can 
only  think  with  one  head,  covered  with  a  steel  helmet.  Hence,  a  military 
dictatorship  was  the  first  law  and  condition  of  a  war  with  Muscovy."— 
Fol.  ii.  pp.  342,  343. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  progress  of  poli- 
tical ideas  among  the  Polish  people,  because  this  subject, 
notwithstanding  its  extreme  importance,  has  never,  that  we 
know  of,  been  considered  before.  But  since  it  is  certain,  un- 
equivocal and  notorious,  because  testified  by  public  and  hi- 
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Btorical  evidence^  because  marked  by  national  and  authentio 
acts,  its  effects  upon  the  future  prospects  of  Poland  must  be 
of  immense  moment^  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
deficiency  of  these  very  ideas  was  the   primitive  and  car- 
dinal cause  of  her  ruin.     Indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  moral 
advancement  of  the  nation,  her  pliysical  forces  assumed  a 
more  imposing  character,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  for- 
mer were  steadily  progressive,  did  the  latter  likewise  increase. 
Hence,  every  succeeding  insurrection  has  been  more  general 
and  more  powerful  than  the  one  preceding ;  hence,  every  new 
war  has  shown  more  resources  in  the  nation  and  brought 
into  the  field  more  numerous  and  better-trained  armies,  and 
consequently  obtained  more  success  than  the  last.    Thus, 
ailer  the  insignificant  forces  of  the  Confederates  of  Bar  (1768- 
17 72),  we  see  under  Kosciuszko  (1794)  an  increased  and  regular 
army  of  fi^m  20,000  to  30,000  men.     In  180?  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  though  less  than  one-fourth  of  ancient  Poland*,  had 
a  standing  army  amounting  to  30,000;  in  1812  it  amounted 
to  60,000.     During  the  war  of  1830-31,  no  less  than  100,0(K) 
men  bore  arms  in  regular  corps,  besides  numerous  detach- 
ments of  insurgents,  the  former  being  perfectly  equipped 
and  most  regularly  paid.    Such  a  progressive  display  of  phy- 
sical force  and  financial  resources  not  only  shows  tliat  the 
former  insurrections  did  not  exhaust  the  country,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  proves  that  each  of  them  had  the  effect  of 
preparing,  whether  in  generals,  officers  and  soldiers,  or  ex- 
perienced civil  functionaries  of  every  description,  new  and 
more  abundant  resources  for  the  following  one, 

A  question  of  great  difficulty  and  vital  interest  to  the  rege- 
neration and  stability  of  Poland  arose  from  the  non-existence 
of  an  ancient  and  acknowledged  national  dynasty.  Import- 
ant as  wc  consider  it  to  be  to  every  European  state,  because 
offering  the  best  guarantee  of  order,  internal  peace  and  inde- 
pendent political  existence,  a  national  dynasty  was  still  more 
desirable  for  Poland,  whose  national  institutions  and  political 
independence  were  now  both  placed  in  so  gi^eat  peril.  The 
authors  of  the  Constitution  of  17i>l,  fully  ni>iv  '  sc  the 
vitality  of  this  great  question,  provided  for  its  sl  .  t  by  a 
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special  Article.    This  Article*  declared  that,  after  the  death 
of  king  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski,  who  had  no  issue, 
the  throne  oi  Poland  should  pass  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  Augustus,  son  of  the  late  king  of  Poland,  Aiigustus 
III.,  and  be  hereditary  in  his  dynasty.     The  nation  remained 
true  to  these  principles  and  provisions*     When,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insurrection  of  1806,  in  the  Prussian  part  of 
Poland,  that  part  was  constituted,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
(1807)  i"to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  Poles  appealed  to 
the  provisions  of  the   Constitution  of  1791>  and   obtained 
that  Frederick  Augustus,  then  king  of  Saxony,  should  be 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  the  Duchy.     After  the  disasters  of 
the  campaign  of  1812,  when  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte 
brought  ruin  upon  himself  and  his  allies,  the  devotion  of  the 
Poles  towards  their  sovereign  Frederick  Augustus  remained 
unshaken,  until  he  himself  called  upon  them  to  submit  to 
Russian  arms,  and  absolved  the  people  from  their  allegiance. 
By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1S15,  the  crown  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Polandf  was  delivered  up  to  the  imperial  dynasty  of 
Romanoff;  and  it  scarcely  needs  mentioning  that  this  arrange- 
ment, committing  Poland  to  the  hands  and  discretion  of  her 
most  powerful  enemy,  could  never  be  acquiesced  in  by  her 
people,  or  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  temporary  and  a 
forced  one.     In  this  new  transition  of  Poland  her  peril  did 
not  lie  so  much  in  the  alhance  with  Russia  thus  imposed 
upon  her  by  force,  as  in  the  absence  of  a  legitimate  heir  to 
her  throne,  in  the  deficiency  of  a  representative  of  her  na- 
tional dynasty,  and  of  her  rights  to  an  independent  ])oliticd 
existence.      The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  with 
reference  to  Poland,  did  not,  indeed,  abate  the  hope  or  di- 
minish the  desire  and  unshaken  tendency  of  the  nation  to  re- 
un  its  ancient  independence :  on  the  contrary,  those  arti- 
cles which  acknowledged  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, which  guaranteed  to  thera  the  enjoyment  of  their  na- 
tional institutions,  which  declared  the  moral  union  of  all  pai*ts 
of  ancient  Poland  (as  it  existed  before  1772),  notwithstanding 
the  political  boundaries  of  various  foreign  governments  di- 
viding her  territory,  which  proclaimed  that  it  is  of  interest 
to  Europe,  that  this  moral  union  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  and 
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this  distmct  nationality  of  her  people,  should  never  perish  *, 
inspired  the  Poles  with  new  hopes  and  fresh  con6dence.  But 
in  order  to  develop  the  moral  and  physical  forces  of  the  na- 
tion  80  as  to  enable  her  to  regain  independence  itself,  it  wau 
II  V  to  surmount  another  paramount  difficulty.    That 

il  ^  consisted,  aii  we  have  just  observed,  in  the  absence 

of  a  natural  and  legitimate  chief  of  the  nation,  of  a  legal 
pretender  to  the  Polish  throne,  of  a  lining  standard  round 
\sluch  all  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Poles  could  unite  and  con- 
centrate. Thus,  amidst  the  thousand  obstacles  with  wliich 
Poland,  groaning  under  a  cruel  foreign  yoke,  had  to  struggle, 
amidst  the  thousand  difficulties  she  had  to  overcome  in  order 
to  aeciu^  from  destruction  her  nationality,  her  rights  and  her 
hope  of  future  regeneration,  she  was  deprived  even  of  tliat 
assistance  which  would  arise  from  a  dynasty  of  her  own ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  all 
times  to  be  the  moat  powerful  support,  if  not  the  first  condi" 
tion  of  success,  in  nationtd  struggles  against  foreign  despotism^ 
To  fill  up  that  vacancy  of  an  hereditary  head  of  the  nation, 
was  difficult,  perhaps  impossible  at  that  time.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  nation  was  reluctant  to  break  its  connexion  with 
the  SiLxon  dynasty,  wliich  the  Constitution  of  1701  had 
sanctioned  ;  on  the  other,  no  services  of  any  illustrious 
patriot,  however  important  they  might  be,  coidd,  during  a 
period  of  peace,  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  such  an  effect  as  to  induce  them  to  look  up  to  him 
witli  the  feelings  of  subjects. 

Thus  the  insurrection  of  1830  found  the  Poles  without  a 
national  chief.  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  fate  of  their 
country  must  be  decided  on  the  field  of  battle,  their  unani- 
mous choice  fell  upon  an  experienced  soldier ;  he  was  made 
Dictator ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Diet  hastened  to  declare 
tliat  this  form  of  government  was  temporary,  and  proclaimed 
constitutional  monarchy.  The  provisional  goverament  lost 
no  time  in  appealing  to  the  reigning  House  of  Saxony,  and 
reminding  it  of  its  rights  to  the  Polish  crown,  sanctioned  by 
the  Constitution  of  1791.  The  Saxon  princes,  however,  would 
not  think  of  them.     During  the  time  of  the  struggle  they 
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evinced  no  sentiments  but  those  of  perfect  indifference. 
Hence  the  connexion  which  existed  between  them  and  the 
PoUsh  nation  is  broken  for.  ever — their  right  henceforth  ia 
extinct  and  forgotten.  Other  reigning  dynasties  were  then 
applied  to.  The  Poles  offered  the  crown  of  their  country  to 
Eny  prince  of  royal  blood*  But  in  order  to  lift  it  up,  it 
waa  necessary  to  bend  for  it  on  the  field  of  many  bloody 
battles  J  it  wag  necessary  to  go  through  a  thousand  difficulties 
and  daagerSj  which  a  Pole,  animated  with  the  most  ardent 
patriotism  and  sell^devotion,  could  alone  wish  to  encounter. 
This  idea  came  too  late,  at  a  moment  when  the  provisional 
government  had  exhausted  the  greater  part  of  its  resources, 
and  discouraged  many  a  hope. 

Providence,  indeed^  seemed  to  designate  to  that  exalted 
station  a  man  from  among  the  Poles  themselves, — a  man 
whom  ail  of  them  agreed  to  acknowledge  as  by  far  superior 
to  each  of  them,  and  who,  by  his  illustrious  birth,  was  not 
inferior  to  any  foreign  prince.  T*his  man  was  Prince  Adam 
Czartoryski.  Descended  from  the  younger  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Jaggelon,  the  traditions  of  whose  glorious 
reign  for  more  than  two  centiu-ies  are  so  endeared  to  the 
Polish  people,  possessed  of  immense  fortune  and  influence, 
he,  by  his  long  personal  services  and  devotion  to  the  country, 
added  still  greater  lustre  to  the  name  he  bore.  But  the  short 
time  of  the  duration  of  the  insiurection  elapsed  before  the 
thought,  which  had  been  in  the  minds  of  all,  could  germinate, 
shoot  out  and  be  put  into  execution.  Perhaps  also  this  illus- 
trious patriot,  tliis  statesman,  tried  by  forty  years  of  pubhc 
service,  was  wanting,  on  that  important  occasion,  in  that 
noble  ambition,  which  would  have  determined  him  at  once  to 
mount  upon  a  throne  surroimded  with  so  many  difficulties. 

Whatever  be  the  case,  it  may  be  positively  asserted,  that 
the  above  idea  and  regret  for  not  having  put  it  into  exe- 
cution in  due  time,  have  remained  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind 
of  the  nation.  The  disinterestedness  of  Prince  Czartoryski 
during  the  insurrection,  and  his  subsequent  sacrifices  and 
devotion,  have  had  the  effect  of  raising  him  still  higher  in  the 
national  estimation.  And  while  thus  the  people  of  Poland 
look  to  him  with  confidence,  while  they  acknowledge  him  as 
their  chief  and  their  national  standard ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Europe  continues  to  see  in  his  person  a  representative 
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of  the  Poliah  cause,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  im- 
mense benefit  which  the  above  circumstance  must  exercise 
on  the  futtu-e  prospects  of  Poland* 

Many  interesting  pubUcations  on  this  important  subject 
have  appeared  in  the  Polish  tongue.  A  pamphlet,  entitled 
^On  the  National  Dynasty  of  Poland/  published  in  Paria 
last  year,  and  "WTitten  with  much  talent,  thua  concludes  its 
appreciation  of  the  eminent  station  which  the  family  of  Czar- 
tor}'ski  have  filled  in  Poland  for  more  than  a  century  :— 

*'  From  the  Above  statement  of  historical  factSj  we  perceive  tbat  the 
Czartoryakis  are  the  personification  of  a  Ralutary  reform  j  that  they  arc 
representatives  of  national  resistaoco  against  a  foreign  yoke;  and,  if  we 
may  express  so,  the  germ  of  regenerating  Polish  monarchy.  In  the  eight- 
eenth  century  everything  useful  and  desirable  waa  introduced  by  them ; 
they  instructed,  guided,  and  made  efforts  to  save  Poland ;  but  when  all 
circumstances  conspired  against  her  independence,  it  was  they  who  still 
prevented  her  total  destruction.  Whether  it  be  a  foreign  hero  who  re- 
established  Poland,  or  whether  it  be  the  heroic  people  themselves,  who  by 
their  own  efforts  endeavour  to  restore  their  native  land  to  indepciidencc* 
the  Czarloryskis  are  always  placed  at  the  head,  they  are  always  looked  lo 
as  chief  of  the  nation.  This  similarity  of  the  family  history  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation,  this  coincidence  of  Napoleon's  genius  with  the  sound 
sense  of  the  representatives  of  the  last  insurrection j,  the  accord  of  such 
various  elements,  alarms  the  enemies  of  the  Czartorjskis ;  they  are  nume- 
rous, for  all  enemies  of  Poland  are  theirs  also  ;  but  in  proportion  to  this, 
grows  more  powerful  in  strength,  number  and  loyal  discipline,  the  national 
legion  of  patriots,  and  forms  round  its  chief  a  more  concentrated  column* 
Indeed,  the  nearer  the  day  of  the  re^cstablishment  of  Poland,  the  nearer 
are  the  Czartorj'skis  to  the  Poliph  throne. 

"  The  Ctartoryskis  arc  of  the  blood  of  the  Jaggelons^a  living  tradition 
of  hereditarj*  monarchy;  they  are  the  natural  opponents  of  foreign  rate 
and  of  republican  abuses ;  they  are  the  followers  of  Batory,  Sobieski* 
Leazczynski,  and  of  all  other  enemies  of  republican  anarchy.  The  Czar - 
toryskis  were  the  Mentors  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  their  nephew,  after 
whose  death  the  crown  was  to  remain  hereditan,*,  and  who  left  no  issue ; 
they  are  therefore  the  nearest  to  the  last  dynasty*  the  nearest  to  the  Iwt 
king.  Hence,  the  Czartoryskis  inherit  the  monarchy  of  the  Jaggelons ; 
they  inherit  it  out  of  the  national  will,  and  not  in  virtue  of  so  called  ritfht 
divine ;  but  they  inherit  it  in  consequence  of  the  divine  interposition  in 
favour  of  tbe  Polish  people.  The  nearest  lo  the  Polish  throne  by  the  right 
of  blood,  the  Princes  Czartoryakis  are  the  nearest  to  it  by  the  ritrht  of 
merit  also.     It  was  they  who  lifted  up  Poland  when  she  was  I 

to  her  own  lot  by  the  discouraged  Leezczynski  and  by  corrupt  , 

td  who  for  a  hundred  years  have  led  her  till  our  days  without  inccrnip* 

>n.  Whiii  we  consider  that  the  moral  revolution  which  Poland  has 
undergone  during  that  period  was  their  exclusive  work ;  Uiat  the  political 
reform  wa»  accomplished  by  their  solicitodc  and  exertions ;  that,  in  conse> 
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<]i]ence  of  their  ability*  displayed  diuiDg  their  connexion  with  RoBsia,  a 
portioa  of  Poland^  under  Germaa  nile^  waa  restored  to  independent  exist- 
ence J  when  we  recollect  that  the  nation  allowed  them  to  accomplish  those 
changes,  that  it  allowed  them  to  reform  the  whole  of  its  organization,  both 
In  reference  to  its  social  and  diplomatical  condition ;  that  during  the  whole 
century  it  jmpported  them  in  their  efforts,  that  it  placed  them  alwaj's  at 
tta  head  and  entrusted  them  always  with  authority ;  we  cannot  but  look  to 
the  Czartoryskis  a5  the  real  kings  of  our  society,  as  kings  df  facto  y  kings, 
not  usurpers,  for  none  during  that  long  period  disputed  or  denied  their 
exclusive  supremacy." 

The  Polish  nation  therefore  now  possesses  that  vital  ele- 
ment of  reconstruction,  of  which  before  and  during  her  last 
insurrection  she  stood  so  much  in  need.  She  owes  it,  we  re- 
peat, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  gracious  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence, who  preserved  in  her  own  bosom  a  man  able  to  repre- 
sent and  guide  her;  but  she  owes  it  also  to  the  progress 
of  her  pohtical  wisdom,  which  enables  her  to  appreciate  the 
whole  magnitude  of  this  blessing,  and  entrust  \nth  unbounded 
confidence  him,  from  whom  henceforward  she  awaits  the 
signal  of  a  new  combat,  which  shall  lead  her  to  independ- 
ence. 


Article  1 1. 

iuction  to  ike  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth^ 
Sixteenth^  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  By  Henry 
IIallam,  F.R.A.S,    Vols.  2,  3,  4.     London :  1839. 

The  expectations  we  had  formed  from  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Hallam's  History  of  Literature  are  now  gratified  by  the 
completion  of  the  work,  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  to  the  larger  and  more  arduous  portion  of  his  task  the 
author  has  brought  the  same  discriminating  spirit  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  that  made  the  introductory  volume  so 
welcome  an  accession  to  critical  literature*  In  a  field  difficult 
to  divide  from  the  connexion,  and  to  arrange  from  the  variety 
of  its  departments,  he  treads  with  equal  security  the  dark 
places  of  ethics  and  metaphysics,  the  steep  and  far-stretching 
range  of  the  Baconian  jihilosophy,  or  the  pleasant  mazes  of 
fiction  and  [j^oetic  creation.     Mr«  ilallam  is  cautious,  but  he 
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18  also  catholic  in  his  tastes.  He  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  in 
its  proper  sequence  and  degree,  every  form  of  excellence  from 
the  ^  Pilgnm*s  Progress'  to  *  Paradise  Lost;*  and  the  mo- 
deration of  his  censure  and  liis  praise  is  to  our  feelings  more 
impressive  than  the  ca^cr  eulogies,  or  the  acrid  zeal,  with 
^hich  Bouterwek  and  Schlegel  are  wont  to  approve  or  con* 
aemn.  Neither  has  he  fallen  into  a  common  mistake  of  lite- 
rary historians,  an  exclusive  preference  for  certain  schools  and 
eras  of  literature.  The  predilections  which  are  excusable  and 
even  natural  in  an  editor  or  the  revivers  of  old  books,  are  in- 
convenient in  the  wider  sphere  of  the  historian,  who  has  to 
adjust  rather  than  advance  claims  of  literary  precedence,  and 
who  must,  with  rare  exceptions,  subordinate  the  station  of 
an  author  to  the  general  character  of  his  age.  Mr,  Hallum 
makes  honourable  mention  of  many  whom  he  still  woidd  not 
exalt  into  the  high  places  of  literature.  His  allegiance  to 
Shakspeare  does  not  diminish  his  admiration  of  Moliere  and 
Racine.  He  is  devout  without  bigotry,  and  is  equally  vigilant 
against  his  exotic  as  against  his  national  prejudices.  To  some 
passionate  admirers  of  particular  fashions  in  Uterature,  and  to 
theological  and  political  zealots  generally,  Mr.  Hallam's  pages 
wiU  often  appear  cold  and  lifeless,  especially  in  an  age  seem- 
ingly well  inclined  to  fight  over  again  some  old  quarrels ; 
but  Mr.  Hallam's  work  is  not  meant  for  readers  of  this  de- 
scription. They  will  best  profit  by  it  who,  willing  to  form  a 
dispassionate  judgement  of  modern  cultivation,  so  far  as  it  is 
derived  from  literature,  will  take  for  their  guide,  or  if  they 
have  already  explored  the  way,  for  their  companion,  a  writer 
whose  patience  in  research  and  candour  in  disquisition  are 
exemplary,  whose  taste  is  generally  manly  and  pure,  and 
whose  habits  of  mind  and  composition  unite  discretion  with 
earnestness,  and  eloquence  vnth  simplicity  of  language. 

If  we  found  it  difficult  to  present  our  readers  with  such  a  sur- 
vey of  Mr.  Hallam's  former  volume  as  might  compress  with- 
out injuring,  or  display  without  anticipating  its  contents,  our 
task  is  now  infinitely  less  easy,  not  merely  from  having  to  deal 
with  three  to  one,  but  from  the  greater  importance  '  *  ^' 
of  the  literaiy  history  of  Europe  subsequent  to  the  i^ 
A  critical  historian,  who,  among  the  libraries  of  Attalus  and 
the  Ptolemies,  should  have  undertaken  to  write  a  synoptical 
and  lesthetical  account  of  Greek  literature^  could  ttcarcdy  havQ 
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failed  to  impart  something  of  an  artuitic  unity  to  hia  work* 
However  numerous  the  vohimes  he  would  have  had  to  unroll, 
in  the  master-works  of  that  laiigurige  he  would  ha\'c  traced 
the  gradual  evolution  of  certain  intellectual  laws ;  in  the  se- 
condary works  a  series  of  reflected  images  more  or  less  faitli- 
ful  to  their  common  type*  But  the  history  of  modern  Eu- 
ropean literature  aiibrds  fewer  facilities  for  arrangement. 
Within  the  period  of  Mr.  Hallam's  labours  it  is  divided  by 
theology  into  two  principal  segments,  \\  hich  are  again  broken 
up  by  the  original  differences  of  language  and  of  race.  Be- 
yond any  of  these  causes,  however,  the  objects  to  which  the 
historian  must  direct  his  researches  are  multiplied  and  per* 
plexed  by  the  incomparably  wider  range  of  intellectual  activity 
in  modern  times.  If  the  ancients  discussed  nearly  every  pro- 
blem in  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  the  sophistic  or 
scholastic  mind  can  invent^  they  had,  at  least  in  their  purer 
ages,  no  theology.  Their  books  of  ritual,  the  almanac  and 
rubric  of  Pagandom,  awakened  no  religious  emotions;  and 
their  treatises  on  the  *  Divine  Nature/  on  *  Fate'  or  *  Divi- 
nation,' agitated  only  the  lecture-rooms  of  tlic  philosopher. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  their  poetic  forms  was 
so  regular,  that  a  work  w^as  at  once  referred  to  the  epic,  the 
dramatic,  or  the  lyrical  class.  Those  bom  out  of  due  time, 
like  the  Argonauts  of  Apollonius,  were  easily  distinguishable 
as  a  parasitical  species,  indebted  for  whatever  strength  and 
succulence  they  exhibited  to  their  adherence  to  the  forms  of 
a  more  genial  age.  But  how  wide  are  the  individual  di- 
stinctions even  within  the  numerous  sections  of  modem  lite- 
rature !  Butler  and  Milton  are  poets ;  Bohmen  and  Barrow 
theologians ;  yet  with  what  compasses  can  we  trace  orbits  so 
apart  from  one  another  as  those  of  *  Hudibras'  and  *  Comus,' 
the  *  Aurora^  and  the  *  Sermons  on  the  government  of  the 
tongue.*  Of  the  various  races  that  make  up  the  political 
aggrei^te  of  modern  Europe,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  has 
not  iu  some  degree  had  a  national,  at  least  a  local  literature 
of  its  own.  Of  these  some,  like  the  Sicilian,  have  been  too 
short-Uved ;  some,  Uke  the  low-Dutch,  too  provincial ;  or 
some,  as  the  Swedish,  too  remote  from  the  centi"e8  of  politics 
and  commerce,  to  intlucncc  the  general  progress  of  society  j 
while  from  other  causes,  an  entire  family,  the  Sclavonic,  has 
MDailled  without  the  pale  of  European  cidtivatiun.     Yet 
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with  all  these  deductions,  the  aubdiviaions  of  literature,  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  present  an  almost  inextricable  variety 
to  the  historian.  Mr.  Hallam  has  managed  his  synchronisms 
with  greiit  ekill ;  his  transitions  are  easily  remembered,  and 
his  necessary  brevity  in  many  departments  of  his  work  is 
attended  with  few  sacrifices  of  what  is  really  interesting  or 
instructive.  In  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  we  have,  how- 
ever,  entered  more  fully  upon  his  merits  in  these  respects. 
We  must  now  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  before  us  as  our 
limits  will  allow,  omitting,  as  before,  what  may  be  called 
the  statistics  of  literature,  and  such  sections  as  we  cannot 
abridge  without  injuiy.  We  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  a  general  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hallam's  account 
of  Bodinus  and  Bacon,  of  Hobbes  and  Descartes,  not  merely 
as  among  the  more  valuable  portions  of  the  present  volumes, 
but  as  accessions  of  no  common  worth  to  the  exegetical  part 
of  moral  and  political  science.  Our  extracts,  as  well  as  our 
remarks,  will  rather  be  confined  to  such  chapters  as  relate  to 
the  initiative  or  progressive  periods  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
and  to  the  more  striking  phenomena  in  the  character  of  lite- 
rature and  learning. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  progress  of  classical 
learning  and  philology  firom  the  middle  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  period  eminently  deserves  the  title 
of  an  age  of  scholars,  and  has  filled  our  public  libraries  with 
immense  fruits  of  literary  labour.  The  immediate  effects  of 
the  revival  of  ancient  literature  were,  it  is  well  known,  to  re- 
press invention  and  independence  of  thought,  and  to  induce 
ft  mistaken  but  generous  despair  of  emulating  in  the  ruder 
dialects  of  modern  Europe  the  exact  harmony  of  classical 
models.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
this  intellectual  servility  was  on  the  decline,  especially  on  this 
side  the  Alpa  ;  and  the  Italians,  who  still  submitted  to  it,  al- 
ready began  to  be  less  conspicuous  as  critics  and  philologists. 
The  greater  vigour  and  earnestness  of  the  Teutonic  mind  dis- 
played itself  even  in  scholarship,  and  the  fame  of  Manutius^ 
Panvinius,  and  Sigonius  was  equalled  or  eclipsed  by  that  of 
Ruhnken,  Cusaubon  and  Scaligcr.  In  speaking  of  Manutius, 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  that  **his  letters,  though  addressed  to  the 
**  great  ckasicul  scholars  of  his  agc^  and  exclusively  on  literary 
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"  subjects,  deal  chiefly  in  generalities ;  and  the  affectation  of 
"copying  Cicero  in  every  phrase  gives  a  coldness  and  almost 
"  Ml  air  of  insincerity  to  the  sentiments/*  In  point  of  mere 
style  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  letters  of  Sa- 
dolet  or  Manutius  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Scaliger, 
Lipnius,  or  Casaubon  on  the  other.  The  former^  however, 
have  "  but  one  note,  the  praise  of  learning,  yet  they  rarely 
*^  impart  to  ua  much  information  about  its  history  and  pro- 
"  gress/^  The  others  are  "  full  of  animation  and  pregnant 
with  knowledge."  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
some  far  from  xmcommon  writers  had  not  yet  been  given  to 
the  press,  but  most  of  the  rest  had  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions ;  and  the  means  of  acquiring  an  extensive,  though  not 
in  all  respects  very  exact  erudition,  might  perhaps  be  nearly 
OS  copious  as  at  present.  The  character  of  learning,  as  Mr. 
llallam  observes,  in  consequence,  probably,  among  other 
reasons,  of  these  augmented  stores,  underwent  a  cKange. 
"  It  became  less  polished  and  elegant,  but  more  laborious 
*^and  profound.  The  GeiTaan  or  Cisalpine  type,  if  I  may 
*^  use  the  word,  prevailed  over  the  Italian,  the  school  of  Bu- 
**  daeus  over  that  of  Bembo.**  One  advantage,  however,  that 
Italy  derived  from  its  enthusiasm  for  antiquity,  Mr,  Hallam 
has  omitted  to  notice.  Its  learned  men  gained  the  most  di- 
stinct and  lively  view  of  the  character  of  ancient  Rome ;  and 
although  many  sources  of  more  accurate  information  have 
subsequently  been  opened,  we  have  but  recently  surpassed 
the  clearness  and  completeness  of  the  old  Italian  philologers 
in  this  department  of  study.  The  air  they  breathed,  the 
ground  they  trod  on,  the  ruins  with  which  that  land  is  strewn, 
and  the  affinities  of  their  native  language,  impregnated  their 
whole  being  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  and  inspired 
them  in  their  antiquarian  labours  with  something  like  the 
faculty  of  divination.  Mr,  Hallam  has  carefully,  and  wc 
think  justly,  characterized  the  merits  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man scholars  of  this  half  century,  1550-1600,  His  admi- 
ration chiefly  rests,  as  that  of  every  scholar  will  always  do 
who  can  estimate  what  he  has  inherited  from  great  minds  and 
what  he  owes  to  their  memor}^  upon  the  younger  Scaliger* 
His  arrogance  and  intolerance  were  those  of  his  age;  yet  are 
they  less  oflensive,  not  merely  than  the  ruffianism  of  Sciop' 
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plus,  but  than  the  irritable  vanity  of  his  father  Juliiis  and  the 
fickleness  of  Lipaiua.  His  intellect  was  little  less  comprc- 
hensive^  his  learning  more  exact  than  that  of  Leibnitz,  His 
work,  ^  De  Emendatione  Tcmporum/  in  which,  with  the 
confident  strength  of  genius  and  with  boundless  learning,  he 
laboured  at  restoring  Eusebius,  placed  him  at  the  summit  of 
universal  philological  learning.  The  friendship  and  corre- 
spondence of  Casaubon  cheered  and  confirmed  him  in  his 
researches.  He  left  behind  him  some  illustrious  disciples^ 
but  no  successor ;  and  the  intervals  between  the  greater  lu- 
minaries of  philology,  between  Scaliger  and  Bentlcy,  between 
Bentley  and  Niebulir,  resemble  the  distant  manifestations  of 
the  epic  muse. 

Mr.  Hallam's  second  chapter  is  a  necessary  but  most  in* 
structive  digression  into  the  domain  of  political  history.  The 
revolutions  of  opinion  immediately  affect  the  forms  and  the 
development  of  literature,  and  the  sources  or  the  effects  of 
opinion  must  be  sought  in  the  records  of  the  church  or  the 
state.  A  decree  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1555,  contirmijig 
the  pacification  of  Pasaau,  recognized  the  members  of  the 
Lutheran  confession  as  an  established  Christian  society,  whose 
rights  from  that  period  became  part  of  the  public  law  of  Ger- 
many. The  consequences  of  this  decree  are  among  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  lesson  to 
be  derived  from  them  is  of  peculiar  moment  to  a  transitional 
period  of  opinions  like  the  present,  when  both  IVotcstantism 
and  Catholicism  seem  destined  to  undergo  farther  changcSi 
perhaps  to  revive  their  ancient  collision.  The  progress  of  the 
reformed  religion  was  at  first  signally  rapid  and  triumphant ; 
most  of  the  Franconian  and  Bavarian  nobility,  and  the  citizens 
of  every  considerable  town,  though  subjects  of  Catholic  princes, 
became  Protestant.  The  reports  of  the  Venetian  envoys  are 
remarkable  for  their  judiciousness  and  accuracy ;  and  an  am- 
bassador of  tiiat  republic  in  1558  estimated  the  Catholics  of 
the  German  empire  at  only  one-tenth  of  the  population.  In 
France  the  common  people  still  frequented  the  churches,  hut 
all  other  classes,  and  especially  the  nobles,  bad  fallen  ot!'. 
The  defection  was  most  remarked  in  tlie  rising  generation. 
The  earnestness  of  England,  the  violence  of  Scotland  in  em- 
hradng  the  varioua  forms  of  Prottstautism,  are  well  knowti  e 
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the  more  genuinely  Tcxitonic  races  of  these  cotintries  had  al- 
ways evinced  a  prefereiioe  for  abatrnct  and  intellectual  doc- 
trines, and  imperfectly  sympathized  mth  the  more  sensuous 
devotion  of  the  South.  But  even  where,  from  analogy,  ancient 
prejudices  and  a  semi-idolatroua  form  of  worship  might  have 
been  supposed  most  acceptable  to  the  peopl<?,  the  new  religion 
was  cordially  entertained ;  and  Protestantism  gained  innume- 
rable converts  along  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  the  Drave  and 
the  Vistula,  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  religious  ferment 
affected  the  political  relations  of  many  countries.  In  Southern 
Europe,  indeed,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  was 
protected  or  confirmed  by  the  more  resolute  bearing  of  the 
church ;  while  in  the  passive  submission  of  the  lower  orders 
to  their  spiritual  guides  the  new  opinions  found  no  resonance 
to  the  a])peals  of  argument  or  invective,  but  rather  a  stubborn 
or  a  passionate  obstruction  to  their  approach.  But  beyond 
the  Alps  some  Catholic  governments  wavered  for  a  time,  and 
hesitated  to  oppose  the  weakened  and  undefined  barriers  of 
an  ancient  system  to  the  rude  assaults  of  popular  feeling  and 
inquiry,  lest  in  the  prostration  of  ecclesiastical  authority  the 
civil  power  might  not  escape  unharmed.  The  emperor  Fer- 
dinand L  was  tolerant  in  disposition,  and,  at  least  before  the 
pacification  of  Passau,  had  his  private  reasons  for  desiring  an 
accommodation.  His  successor,  Maximilian  IL,  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  a  secret  leaning  towards  the  reformed  tenets.  In 
Bavaria  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  the  permanence  of 
Catholicism ;  and  altliough  Sigismund  Augustus  did  not  quit 
the  church  of  Rome,  yet  he  probably  wavered  in  his  alle- 
giance, and  the  Polish  court  and  nubility  became  extensively 
Protestant.  In  Austria  and  Hungary  the  nobles  and  the 
burghers  who  [)rofessed  the  doctrines  of  the  Refonners  were 
so  numerous,  tliat  they  obtained  a  full  toleration  and  equality 
of  privileges.  Under  the  weak  and  youthful  successor  of 
Henry  II,  the  spirit  of  reformation  broke  out  in  France  with 
an  impetuosity  proportioned  to  the  severity  with  which  it  had 
been  restrained.  The  Low  Countries  very  early  caught  the 
flame,  and  presented  in  their  northern  states  the  august  spec* 
tacle  of  a  people  whom  persecution  for  conscience-sake  ele- 
vated from  the  condition  of  a  subject-province  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  a  free,  intelligeut  and  powerful  confcde^ 
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ration.  "  In  the  year  1560,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  ^*  every  Pro- 
'^testant  in  Europe  doubtless  anticipated  the  overthrow  of 
<*  Popery;  the  Catholics  could  have  found  little  else  to  warrant 
"  hope  than  their  trust  in  heaven.  The  late  rush  of  many 
*^  nations  towards  democratical  opinions  has  not  been  so  rapid 
*'  and  so  general  as  the  change  of  religion  about  that  period." 
Yet  in  a  few  years  the  tide  was  setting  the  other  way^  and 
"it  is  important  and  interesting  to  inquire  what  stemmed  this 
"  current." 

The  unity  of  the  visible  church  has  in  all  ages  been  a 
powerful  plea,  a  pleasing  delusion,  or  a  usefid  prejudice.  In 
the  formative  ages  of  modern  Europe  the  church  was  the  only 
centre  around  which  the  warring  elements  or  the  imperfect 
affinities  of  cnide  civihzation  could  find  a  resting-place.  By 
this  common  soil  some  of  them  were  presently  absorbed  and 
disappear  altogether, — the  feeble  and  immature  germs  which 
had  no  root  in  themselves.  Others  were  concealed  for  a  time 
until  a  more  genial  season  or  climate  allowed  of  their  expan- 
sion, and  others  immediately  struck  root  and  flourished  as 
the  archetypal  forms  and  ideas  of  a  rude  but  ^^go^ou3  era* 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  moat  living  of  these  forms  and 
principles  were  established,  and  Christian  Europe  in  its  po- 
litical structure  exhibited  a  grand  but  irregulai'  combination 
of  what  was  permanent  in  the  old,  and  of  what  was  progress- 
ive in  the  new  order  of  things,  the  unity  of  the  church,  al- 
though less  secure  and  conspicuous  than  before,  was  still  the 
acknowledged  centre  and  bond  of  the  Christian  federation, 
and  retained  and  exerted  its  proper  position  and  its  legitimate 
functions.  The  civil  power  had  outgrown  its  infancy,  but 
had  not  yet  reached  the  first  period  of  its  manhood ;  and  if  it 
was  beyond  the  nurse,  it  still  required  the  salutarj'  and  uni- 
fonn  discipline  of  an  instructor.  Up  to  this  point,  therefore, 
as  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  useful,  its 
outward  unity  at  least  wa3  essential ;  and  it  was  equally  the 
interest  both  of  the  guardian  and  the  ward  to  avoid  the  inde- 
corous blots  of  schism.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
European  states  had  passed  the  period  of  tutelage.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  capable  q(  self-government,  and  stood  in 
need  of  such  an  external  union  only  as  would  combine  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Christian  republic  with  the  free  and  nil- 
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tura]  expansion  of  iU  several  members.  From  this  epoch  the 
unity  of  the  ehurch  became  inefficient,  perhaps  impracticable, 
since  it  was  exposed  to  the  accidents  of  place  and  circam- 
stance,  and  to  the  varying  tempers  of  individuals  and  nations* 
By  the  Reformation  Europe  was  parted  into  two  principal 
fragments,  which  even  after  their  schism  retained  many  points 
of  resemblance,  yet  whose  re-union  was  impossible,  since  the 
rent  was  at  the  foundation.  Each  of  the  dissident  parties  in 
its  attempts  at  accommodation  admitted  the  importance  of 
unity  as  a  principle,  while  each  in  its  anxiety  to  form  of  itself 
an  integi'al  and  independent  body  confessed  the  necessity  of 
separation.  The  equal  attraction  of  these  polar  forces  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  has  involved  Christendom 
in  manifold  controversies  both  of  the  j)en  and  the  sword,  and 
imparted  to  modern  history  some  chai-acteristics  equally  un- 
known to  the  earlier  times  of  the  church,  and  to  every  age  of 
the  ethnic  world.  We  shall  follow  Mr.  Hallam  in  briefly 
tntcing  the  principal  features  of  the  change,  and  of  the  causes 
of  that  singular  re-action  which,  by  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  seemed  very  nearly  to  have  repaired  the  miacliief 
sustained  by  the  ancient  church. 

The  first  of  these  causes  was  the  disunion  of  Protestants 
themselves.  In  religious  dissensions  the  language  of  the 
weaker  party  is  in  favour  of  toleration,  but  it  is  generally  the 
first  to  forget  its  own  claims  to  an  indulgent  hearing,  when 
any  fortunate  accidents  have  put  it  in  possession  of  security 
or  power.  The  concessions  they  had  extorted  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  from  the  Romish  chiu-ch  the  Lutherans  refused  to 
extend  to  their  Helvetic  or  Calvnnistic  brethren ;  and  though 
both  asserted  a  common  principle — the  necessity  of  an  ortho- 
dox faith — yet  "this  orthodoxy,"  Mr.  Hallam  justly  adds, 
**  meant  evidently  nothing  more  than  their  own  belief  as  op- 
"  posed  to  that  of  their  adversaries."  They  had  agreed  in 
demolishing  the  idea  of  an  infallible  church,  when  tlie  claim 
to  infallibility  was  set  up  by  a  common  opponent ;  yet  each 
of  the  reformed  communities  maintained  its  own  exemption 
from  error,  and  in  one  breath  rejected  and  appealed  to  some 
unquestionable  standard  of  authority.  That  both  parties 
proved  their  cause  by  reason  and  Scripture  was  rather  an  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  their  ancient  adversary ;  since  the  ge- 
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neral  consent  of  the  church  in  all  ages^  as  the  Catholics 
defined  tradition*  could  be  met  only  by  proving  either  that 
this  "  general  nssenf  was  insufficiently  or  fraudulently  as- 
sumedy  or  by  substituting  for  it  a  univeTsal  consent,  or  by 
recun'ing  to  the  right  of  private  jnter|jrctation.  But  private 
interpretation  tlie  Reformers  utterly  abjured;  or  if  they  seemed 
when  driven  to  extremities  to  concede  it  in  words,  in  practice 
they  rigorously  denied  it,  and  generally  with  a  2cal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  success  of  tlieir  cause.  A  more  universal  aa* 
sent  their  peq>etual  disputes  and  irreeoncileable  animositiea 
prevented  them  from  establishing;  nor  under  the  influence 
of  the  fierce  and  tumultuous  spirit  of  the  times  could  they 
calmly  dissect  church-antiquity,  and  employ  the  arguments 
from  essentials  only  against  their  various  opponents.  Thus 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  tlic  earlier  and  darker  periods 
when  the  church  stood  between  a  dissolving  empire  and  ita 
destroyers,  men  of  moderate  and  tnitliful  dispositions^  now 
that  the  grosser  abuses  of  the  hierarchy  were  softened  or 
withdrawn,  became  more  anxious  for  repose  than  for  victory, 
and  preferred  the  lighter  bondage  of  the  ancient  faith  to  the 
unquiet  liberty  of  the  new  opinions.  The  outworks  of  the 
church  of  Rome  had  been  broken  down,  but  its  doctrines  had 
not  been  compromised ;  and  the  peaceful  but  sincere  professor 
might  find  within  its  precincts  a  shelter  from  the  turbulence 
of  the  times,  and  sufficient  latitude  in  its  doctrines  for  the 
pecidiarities  of  his  own  belief. 

But  the  ancient  church  had  not  merely  withdrawn  some  of 
its  pretensions,  and  cast  a  decent  veil  over  its  more  palpable 
abuses ;  a  spirit  of  renovation,  coincident  with  Protestantism, 
had  arisen  within  its  own  bosom.  ^^  Even  in  the  court  of 
**  Leo,^'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  '*  a  small  body  was  formed  by  men 
"  of  rigid  piety,  and  strenuous  for  a  different  species  of  re- 
*'  form."  While  they  adhered  generally  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  they  aimed  at  a  stricter  separation  from  the  world,  at 
a  more  active  discharge  of  sacerdotal  duties,  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  discipline,  and  the  removal  of  every  just  cause  of 
complaint.  At  the  same  time  ecclesiasticid  authority  mos 
extended  to  some  quarters  where,  during  tlie  iirevious  era  of 
security  or  indifference,  it  had  occasionally  slumbered.  **  No 
'^  Catliolic/'  says  Schmidt,  m  quoted  by  Mr,  Ilaliami  ^*  dared 
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"  after  the  Reformation  to  say  one  hundredth  part  of  what 
"  Gcrson,  Peter  d'Ailly,  and  many  others  had  openly  preach- 
*'ed."  And  in  works  of  poetry  and  fiction  the  dangerous 
licence  of  Boccaccio  and  iiriosto^  or  the  indignant  reclame- 
tionB  of  those  pre-reformers,  Daiite  and  Petrarca,  would  not 
have  passed  the  censorship  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Among 
the  consequences  of  this  better  spirit  in  individuals^  and  of 
awnkening  activity  in  the  government  of  the  churchy  must  be 
reckoned  one  which  enhsted  popular  enthusiasm  on  the  side 
of  the  establishment^  and  thereby  employed  against  the  Re- 
formers one  of  their  most  efficient  weapons.  Several  of  the 
religious  orders  were  reformed,  others  were  instituted ;  and, 
by  recurring  to  their  ancient  functions,  these  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries revived  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  their  eloquence 
in  preacliing,  their  works  of  charity  and  mercy,  tbeir  self- 
denial  and  aloofness  from  the  world,  the  admiration  excited 
by  the  Franciscans  in  the  thirteenth. 

"  It  must  be  acknowleilgod/*  ^ays  Mr,  Hallam  with  hi»  wonted  caadour, 
*'  that  thure  w&s  a  pnucipie  of  vitality  in  tliat  religion,  indepeudeut  of  tt» 
eicteniAl  aticQgth.  We  readily  acknowleJgu  the  prudence,  firmness,  and 
unity  of  purpoae  that  for  the  most  part  distinguished  the  court  of  Rome  j 
the  obedience  of  its  hierarchy,  the  severity  of  intolerant  laws,  and  the 
searching  rigour  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  resolute  adherence  of  great  princes 
to  the  Catholic  faith ;  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  over  education ;  but  these 
either  existed  before  or  would  at  least  not  have  been  sufficient  to  withstand 
an  overwhelming  force  of  opinion.  By  the  side  of  its  secular  pomp,  how- 
ever, its  relaiation  of  morality,  there  had  always  been  an  intense  fiame  of 
zeal  and  devotion.  Superstition  it  might  be  in  the  many,  fanaticism  in  a 
few ;  but  both  of  these  imply  the  qualities  which,  while  they  subsist^  ren- 
der a  religion  indestructible*." 

The  Jesuits  are  "among  the  links  between  religious  opi- 
nions and  literatiu*e  ;'^  within  our  limits^  however^  it  would 
be  impossible  to  trace  their  influence  even  on  the  iuteUectiud 
world  alone ;  while  their  singular  organization  as  a  society^ 
fiw  more  compact,  intelUgent  and  per\'asive  than  the  similar 
priestly  corporations  of  Babylon,  Memphis,  or  Benares,  is 
beyond  the  province  of  Utcrary  history  or  criticism.  And  wc 
have  the  less  scruple  in  passing  them  over,  since  Mr.  Hallam 
has  briefly  and  emphatically  described  their  relation  and  their 
services  to  literature  in  the  following  pasaage : — 


*  'We  bAf  <  ilightly  altered  the  arrangtmeni  of  this 
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**  We  have  bcch  with  what  spirit  they  took  the  lead  in  polite  Icftters  and 
classical  st>'Ie,  with  what  dexterity  they  made  the  brightest  talents  of  the 
rising  generation,  which  the  church  had  once  dreaded  and  checked,  her 
most  willing  and  effective  instniments.  The  whole  course  of  libera!  stu- 
dies, however  deeply  groanded  in  erudition,  or  embellished  by  eloquence, 
took  one  direction,  one  perpetual  aim — the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  They  availed  themselves  for  thia  purpose  of  every  resource  which 
either  human  nature  or  prevalent  opiniun  supplied.  Did  they  find  Latia 
versification  highly  prized?  their  pupils  wrote  sacred  poems.  Did  they 
observe  the  natural  taste  of  mankind  for  dramatic  representations,  and  the 
repute  which  that  species  of  Uterature  had  obtained  ?  their  walls  resounded 
with  sacred  tragedies.  Did  they  perceive  an  unjust  prejudice  against  sti- 
pendiary instruction  ?  they  gave  it  gratuitously.  Their  endowmeots  left 
them  in  the  decent  poverty  which  tlieir  vows  required,  without  the  offen- 
aive  mendicancy  of  the  friars/',  .....'*  Their  throe  duties  were  preachings 
confession  and  education,  the  most  powerful  levers  that  religion  could 
employ.  Indefatigable  and  unscrupulous,  aa  well  as  polite  and  learned, 
accustomed  to  consider  veracity  and  candour,  when  they  awakened  an  ar- 
gument, in  the  light  of  treason  against  the  cause,  (laogaage  which  might 
fieem  harsh,  were  it  not  almost  equally  applicable  to  so  many  other  parti* 
sans,)  they  knew  how  to  clear  their  reasonings  from  scholastic  pedantry 
and  tedious  quotation  for  the  simple  and  sincere  understandings  whom 
they  addressed ;  yet,  in  the  proper  field  of  controversial  theologj',  they 

wanted  nothing  of  sophistical  expertness  or  of  erudition/' *  **  ^liat- 

ever  may  be  objected,  perhaps  not  quite  so  early,  to  their  system  of  casu- 
istry, whatever  want  of  scrupulousness  may  have  been  shown  in  their 
conduct,  they  were  men  who  never  swerved  from  the  path  of  labour,  and, 
it  might  be,  suffering  in  the  cause  which  they  deemed  tliat  of  God.  All 
self-sacrifice  in  such  circumstances,  cspecialiy  of  the  highly-gifted  and  ac- 
complished, though  the  bigot  steels  his  heart  and  closes  his  eyes  against 
it,  excites  the  admiration  of  the  unsophisticated  part  of  mankind/' 

Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  the  culminating  point  of  Protest- 
ant intolerance  was  the  execution  of  Servetus,  and  that  a 
milder  spirit  may  be  said  to  have  risen  out  of  his  ashes. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Reformers  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  effects  of  their  own  virulence,  bigotry  and  disunion,  nor 
to  the  advantages  derived  from  their  conduct  by  the  Romish 
church.  The  milder  influence  of  Erasmus  and  Zuingle  again 
revived ;  and  if  the  writings  of  Melancthon,  especially  after 
Luther's  death,  and  Cassander,  may  be  received  as  general 
exponents  of  their  respective  parties,  the  moderate  LuUierans 
and  Romanists  were  not  far  removed  from  an  accommodation*. 
The  rigid  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinista,  without  dni\  ' 
nearer  to  each  other,  were  idmost  equally  opposed  to  b« 
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and  Mr.  Hallam  conjectures  Tvith  great  probability,  that  their 
religious  acrimony  was  aggravated  by  political  feelings.    The 
Bternest  zealots  of  Luther's  school  flocked  to  the  university 
of  Jena ;  the  followers  of  Melancthon  to  that  of  Wittenberg ; 
and  between  the  subjects  of  the  elector  Maurice  and  those  of 
the  Ernestine  line^  in  the  duchies  of  Weimar  and  Gotha,  there 
had  arisen  from  recent  events  the  animosity  which  the  vic- 
tims of  ambition  must  always  entertain  towards  a  politic  and 
prosperous  usurper.     The  principal  of  several  controversies 
which  agitated  the  two  great  divisions   of  the  Protestant 
name,  was  still  that  of  the  real  presence.     On  this  point  Me- 
lancthon was  suspected  of  leaning  to  the  Helvetians^  while  he 
offended  the  high  Lutherans  by  rejecting  their  antinomian 
exaggerations,  and  by  his  willingness  to  concede  to  the  Ro- 
manists the  primacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops. 
**  It  is  easy,  however/'  says  Mr.  Hallam^  "  to  be  mistaken 
"  as  to  these  theological  subtleties,  which  those  who  write 
'*  of  them  with  most  confidence  do  not  really  discriminate 
**  by  any  consistent  or  intelligent  language."      But  as  the 
century  drew  near  its  close,  the  disputants  on  all  sides  seem 
to  have  become  weary  of  merely  abstract  and  notional  dog- 
mas, and  to  have  agreed  in  selecting  a  more  tangible  point 
of  attack  and  defence.     The  papal  power  was  the  most  vul- 
nerable quarter  of  the  Romish  church  j  it  rested  neither  on 
apostolic  nor  patristic  authority,  and  long  before  the  Reform- 
ation, had  been  called  in  question  by  the  Catholics  them- 
selves.    Under  this  later  form,  which  dates  from  the  writings 
of  Bellarmine,  the  controversy,  which  is  hardly  extuict  in  our 
own  times,  divided  the  theological  literature  of  the  next  cen- 
tury.   It  raged  with  equal  obstinacy,  but  with  less  fierceness 
than  its  predecessors;  and,  by  creating  a  division  between 
the  temperate  and  the  rigid  Romanists,  was  favourable  to  the 
Protestant  cause.     From  this  period  the  re-action  in  favour 
of  Catholicism  may  be  said  to  have  gradually  abated ;  and 
since   every    section  of  the  Reformers   regarded  the  Pope 
merely  as  a  metropolitan  bishop,  the  unity  of  Protestantism 
was,  at  least  externally,  strengthened.   To  literature  the  most 
important  result  of  these  controversies  was,  after  some  time, 
to  leave  the  scholastic  theology  almost  exclusively  in  the  pos* 
session  of  the  Romanists.     The  strictness  of  that  method. 
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and  the  reverence  it  inculcated  for  authority,  probably  im- 
peded, among  other  causes,  iu  the  latter  half  of  the  next  cen- 
turj',  the  intellectual  development  of  Soatheni  Europe. 

We  cannot  dismiss  Mr.  Hallaro's  acute  and  candid  analysis 
of  the  theological  opinions  of  the  sixteenth  century  without  ad- 
verting to  his  character  ot*  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  has  been 
fashionable  of  late  years  in  England  to  impute  to  this  assembly 
not  merely  an  aggravation  of  the  errors  of  Romauiam,  but  to 
represent  it  among  the  principal  cauaca  of  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  church.  Mr.  Hallam,  however,  and  Professor  Ranke, 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  living  historians,  have  applied  a  timely 
corrective  to  an  hypothesis  of  which  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture is  its  hardihood.  **No  general  council/'  observes  the  for- 
mer, "ever  contained  so  many  persons  of  eminent  learning  and 
ability,"  It  might  be  added,  that  none  ever  comprised,  upon 
the  whole,  a  larger  proportion  of  rational  and  earnest  piety, 
nor,  in  spite  of  its  internal  stmggles,  ever  passed  through  so 
critical  a  period  with  less  compromise  of  principle,  or  less  in- 
dulgence to  the  \ices  of  the  clergy.  For  patience  and  acute- 
nesa,  for  temper  and  desire  of  truth,  none  of  the  early  coun- 
cils,  unless  they  are  greatly  belied,  will  bear  comparison 
with  it.  Upon  points  less  strictly  defined  before,  such  as 
justification,  their  decrees  were  mostly  conformable  with  the 
sense  of  the  most  illustrious  schoolmen  and  fathers ;  and  upon 
what  are  usually  reckoned  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  transubstantiation,  the  invocation  of 
the  saints  and  the  Virgin,  and  purgatory,  they  asserted  no- 
thing but  what  was  so  ingrafted  into  the  faith  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope as  to  have  been  rejected  by  no  one  without  suspicion  or 
imputation  of  here^: — so  remote  from  truth  is  the  prevalent 
notion  that  the  Triilcntine  Fathers  made  important  innova- 
tions in  the  doctrines  of  the  Western  Church!  That  it 
defined  more  rigidly  the  doctrine  of  transtibstantiation 
was  an  accident  of  its  position.  It  had  been  already 
ftftserted  by  a  prior  council,  the  fourth  Latcran,  in  1215, 
and  the  Reformed  communities  had  disturbed  without  settling 
the  tenet. 

Tlic  council  was  indeed  divided  in  itself  on  points  of  disci- 
|>line  as  well  m  of  doctrine.  The  Spanish  aiul  Cinalpine  di- 
vines were  anxious  for  the  removal  of  abuses,  which  the  Pope 
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and  the  Italian  party  struggled  to  retain.  Yet  even  their  an- 
griest diacujBsions  were  rivalled  in  the  next  century  by  some 
proceedings  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  in  the  Westminster  os- 
Bembly.  By  its  enactment  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  council  of  Trent  prevented  those  controversies  on 
the  real  presence,  which  agitated  the  Protestant  communions. 
By  lowering  the  ambitious  vices,  and  by  arousing  the  sluggish 
ignorance  of  the  clergy»  it  diminished  the  causes  of  complaint; 
and  if  the  church  of  Rome  has  nut  rapidly  advanced  since  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  preserved 
for  two  centuries  an  imposing  outward  unity,  and,  behind  the 
Tridcntine  decrees,  has  steadily  resisted  the  assaults  or  the 
example  of  the  Reformed  communities. 

We  have  allowed  a  considerable  space  to  this  portion  ol 
Mr.  Hallara's  present  volumes,  both  from  its  genera!  import- 
ance^ and  from  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves  to  the 
principal  sources  and  phenomena  of  Uterature.  But  we 
gladly  turn  aside  from  the  *'still-vext"  domain  of  theology  to 
the  more  peaceful  regions  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  It  is  im- 
possible to  behold  without  emotion,  or  a  mingled  sense  of 
pride  and  humility  at  our  intellectual  inheritance,  the  forms 
of  the  Christian  mind  of  Europe  rising  up  in  equal  but  dis- 
similar beauty  beside  the  fragments  of  the  Ethnic.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  family- resemblance  between  the  master- 
productions  of  antiquity  :  is  it  possible  to  trace  a  correspond- 
ing law  of  unity  in  the  wider  and  more  populous  circle  of 
modern  Uterature  ?  In  the  former  volume  of  Mr.  Ilallam's 
history,  Italian,  or  at  least  Provenyal  literature,  and  scholastic 
philosophy  were  the  centres  around  which  the  other  produc- 
tions of  the  European  mind  naturally  grouped  thomselves. 
In  the  present,  however,  Italy  rather  recedes  from  the  field, 
and,  with  the  brilliant  exception  of  Tasso,  especially  in  works  of 
imagination ;  while  one  of  the  most  important  efiects  of  the 
Reformation  was  to  awaken  into  intense  activity  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Teutonic  mind.  In  Spain,  the  church  ;  in  Eng- 
land.  Protestantism,  and  in  France,  the  wars  of  religion  were 
the  principal  stimidants  of  literature.  It  is  remarkable  how 
little  the  grand  results  of  maritime  discovery  affected  works 
of  imnginatioD,  at  the  time  they  excited  throughout  Western 
Europe  the  most  Hvely  and  personal  interest.     Perhaps  they 
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were  too  distant,  too  vague,  or  too  gorgeous  for  representa- 
tion :  the  actors  were  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  events ;  the 
events  scattered  over  an  illimitable  scene,  and  the  scene  itself 
unattached  to  any  of  tliose  moral  sympathies  that  rendered 
the  wars  witli  the  infidels  and  the  triumphs  of  the  church  the 
perpetual  themes  of  heroic  song.  The  most  truly  epic  of 
Christian  poets,  Camoens,  is  indebted  for  the  reputation  and 
success  of  his  poem  less  to  his  excursions  into  the  "  gorgeoi 
East"  than  to  the  art  with  which  he  has  enwoven  amoQ| 
them  his  own  personal  experience,  and  the  historical  glories 
of  his  native  land.  In  the  poetry  of  our  own  times,  the  sub- 
jective being  of  the  poet  has  become  a  legitimate  and  fre- 
quent argument  of  song;  but  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
poetry  was  much  more  a  representative  art  than  the  utter- 
ance of  indiWdual  feelings,  it  was  required  of  the  poet  to 
work  up  in  new  combinations  the  objective  materials  he  in- 
herited, either  from  medieval  m^i:hs  or  from  ethnic  art,  and 
to  make  his  work  a  continuous  reflection  of  the  forms  of  his 
great  predecessors.  Hence  lyric  poetry  bore  for  so  mani 
ages  the  impress  of  Petrarch,  and  the  epos  that  of  Virgil  anc 
Ariosto.  At  two  very  different  stages  of  modern  art,  Tas? 
and  Milton,  as  the  representatives  of  the  opposite  hemi- 
spheres of  Christian  poetry,  selected  from  every  region  of  li- 
terature whatever  was  most  perfect  or  most  capable  of  ela- 
boration, and  imaged  forth  in  ample  and  regular  forms,  the 
one  the  mystic  and  sensuous  temperament  of  the  South,  the 
other  the  mascuHne  and  imaginative  genius  of  the  Teutonic 
mind.  A  like  harmony  exists  between  Calderon  and  Sha]& 
speare,  with  a  similar  ditference  in  its  mode  of  operation*  TI 
one  with  the  devout  feelings  of  a  recluse,  whose  meditations 
and  whose  dreams  derive  their  form  and  colour  from  the  pre-j 
scnce  of  liis  tutelar  saint,  and  who,  in  his  daily  communing 
and  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  drinks  in  perpetual  inspira- 
tion from  what  to  other  eyes  is  but  the  rude  or  feeble  work 
of  the  limner,  bent  down  before  the  loveliness  of  art,  with  the 
glad  and  docde  faith  of  a  disciple.  Hence,  in  his  purely  ima- 
ginative works — the  fertility  of  his  fancy  in  his  comedies  of 
intrigue  is  more  the  national  than  the  personal  characteristic 
of  the  poet — Calderon  is  the  passive  recipient  of  the  beauti- 
ful, rather  than,  hke  Shakspeare  or  Goethe,  the  creative  artist. 
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who  beholds  from  the  beginning  the  perfect  form  of  his  work, 
and  surveys  it  when  finished  no  longer  as  a  portion  of  his 
own  being,  but  of  the  objective  world  around  hira.  To  equal 
suftceptibility,  and,  when  the  occasion  warranted,  with  the 
same  resignation  of  themselves,  the  Teutonic  poets  assert 
their  creative  privilege,  and  compel  the  protean  spirit  of 
beauty  to  acknowledge  the  higher  energy  of  the  will  and  the 
reason.  The  freedom  of  Shakspeare  is  the  just  and  reason- 
able service  of  an  intellectual  soul,  the  embodied  representa- 
tive of  that  rushing  and  mighty  spirit  which  awakened  and 
ushered  in  the  intellectual  manhood  of  Christian  Europe  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  devout  and  luxmriant  sentiment 
of  Calderon  is  the  reflection  of  an  equally  profound,  but  of 
an  earlier  and  less  active  state  of  the  European  mind ;  more 
deeply  imbued  with  romantic  feeling,  more  mythic  in  its  affi- 
nities and  its  forms,  and  harmonizing  more  readily  with  sub- 
tle and  remote  idealisms  than  with  the  earnest  or  sportive 
realities  of  life.    To  tliese  analogies,  which,  if  our  limits  per- 

litted  us  to  follow  them  out,  would  be  found  to  include  the 
fontal  conditions,  the  unity  and  the  contrasts  of  Christian 
literatmre,  we  may  add  a  third,  which,  if  less  close  and  corre- 

ktive,  embraces  equally  with  the  foregoing  its  points  of 
ion  and  divergence,  and  illustrates,  perhaps  better  than 
either,  the  opposite  and  various  elements  of  modem  poetic 
art.  Camoens  and  Spenser,  to  both  of  whom  misfoilime 
seems  to  have  been  the  inseparable  shadow  of  genius,  drew 
from  the  most  opposite  sources  the  subject  and  the  materials 
of  their  respective  works.  The  one  held  up  to  his  own  times 
the  mirror  of  an  ideal  world,  in  which  actual  qualities  and 
even  personal  characteristics  were  invested  with  new  bodies, 
and  animated  with  new  principles  of  action,  while  vice  and 
virtue,  beauty  and  deformity,  were  always  represented  as  ex- 
tremes. The  other  projected  his  own  experience  ajid  the 
famiUar  adventures  of  his  countrymen,  in  which  the  eldest  of 
the  poet's  own  contemporaries  might  have  shared,  into  a 
world  partly  remote  in  time,  partly  imaginary ;  so  that  his- 
tory was  not  less  plastic  than  fiction,  and  a  voyage  in  the 
EfLstem  seas  yielded  not  in  manels  to  wanderings  in  Faery 
Lands, 

The  proi>er  myths  of  Europe  are  not  the  deities  and  the 
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legends  of  the  ethnic  world,  although,  from  their  higher  da- 
horation  and  the  beauty  of  the  lang\iage8  which  embodied 
them^  these  usuqjed  in  modern  art  ncturly  the  same  station 
rthey  rightfully  occupied  in  ancient ;  but  the  martyrology  and 
miracles  of  the  church,  the  sublime  or  the  grotesque  forms  of 
3uper*human  natures,  and  the  deeds  and  traditions  of  the 
Teutonic  heroes  and  tribes.  And  one  of  the  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  'Lusiad  *  and  the  *  Faery  Queen*  is  the 
greater  admixture  of  Christian  myths  in  the  events  aiid  ma- 
chinery of  these  poems.  Both  Spenser  and  Camoens  are  in- 
deed greatly  indebted  to  the  several  authors  of  the  cyclic  lays 
of  Orlando  for  the  mixed,  and  sometimes  the  grotesque  orna- 
ments of  their  works.  Each,  however^  by  the  earnestness 
and  faith  witli  which  he  regards  his  own  creations,  is  equally 
removed  from  the  incredulous  and  sarcastic  temper  of  Boi- 
ardo  and  Ariosto.  Tlic  poets  themselves,  though  always  sus- 
ceptible and  voluptuous,  were  less  influenced  than  their  Ita- 
lian predecessors  by  the  gracefid  but  somewhat  6U]>erticial 
character  of  the  Latin  muse.  They  w^ere  less  of  *^  antique 
Romans**  than  earnest  and  contemplative  spirits,  under  the 
two-fold  influence  of  Christian  and  Teutonic  sentiment*  In 
Camoens  action  assumes  an  ideal  form ;  in  Spenser  idealism 
is  embodied  in  action ;  in  neither  do  we  meet  with  the  simple 
resonance  of  act  and  image  which  characterizes  ethnic  and 
even  Hebrew  poetry.  From  this  and  from  the  preceding 
parallels  of  Tasso  and  Milton,  of  Calderon  and  Shakspeare, 
we  obtain  a  clue  for  the  arrangement  of  a  philosophical  his- 
tory of  literature.  Public  life  was  in  the  ethnic  world  the  com- 
mon parent  of  the  epos  and  of  eloquence — the  sister-fount- 
ains, the  eros  and  anteros,  of  art.  In  the  Christian  world, 
on  the  contrary,  individual  Ufe,  and  that  incorporation  of  the 
lindividual  life  with  the  remotest  past  and  the  illimitable  fu- 
ture, the  church,  arc  the  twin  sources  from  which  the  paint«r 
and  the  poet,  the  sculptor  and  the  thcologian^ — for  he  also  in 
certain  relations  is  an  artist — derive  their  inspiration*  III 
(the  dark  and  medieval  periods  of  European  historyj  the 
lurch — not  a  fluctuating  body  the  priesthood,  but  the  entire 
pale  and  circle  of  the  Christian  world — absorbed  whatever  aur- 
vivcd  of  the  exhausted  civilization  of  the  empire,  and  adopted 
whatever  was  most  vigorous  and  vital  in  the  ruder  energy  of 
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From  the  fourteenth  century  to  our  own 
spcmtaneouslj  or  reluctantly  yielded  up  its  accu- 
mulated wealth  for  the  active,  the  learned  and  the  medita- 
tive to  work  it  up  into  new  forms, and  to  impress  it  with  a  trans- 
'ient  or  a  perpetual  image.  From  this  centre,  of  which  the 
circumference  though  wide  i&  definite,  the  forms  of  modern 
literature  regularly  diverge ;  their  imity  consists  not  in  regem- 
'blance  q(  form,  nor  in  continuity  or  reflection  of  a  common 
archetype,  as  the  ode,  the  drama  and  history  were  evolved 
from  the  etJmic  epos;  but  it  is  to  be  traced  in  that  oneness 
'of  spirit  which,  divested  of  formal  and  temporal  accidental 
pervades  the  European  mind  in  all  its  master-works  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  it  revealed  itself  in  Dante,  to  its  last 
manifestation  in  the  *  Paradise  Regained,'  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  eighteenth  century,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  preparation  for  a  new  era — that  of  the  critical  philosophy 
— does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  Mr.  Hallam's  present 
volumes. 

Mr.  Hallam's  analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  '  Jerusalem  De- 
livered* is  marked  equally  by  discrimination  and  feeling ;  but 
we  cannot  concede  to  him  that  Voltaire  has  justly  observed, 
"  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  Tasso  is  superior  to  Homer/* 
Neither  is  the  remark  by  which  the  verdict  is  confirmed  alto- 
gether accurate.  "  Whatever  interest,"  Mr.  Hallara  says, "  tra* 
"  dition  might  have  attached  among  the  Greeks  to  the  wrath 
«^  of  Achilles  and  the  death  of  Hector,  was  slight  to  those  genu- 
"  ine  recollections  wliich  were  associated  with  the  first  cru- 
"  sade.  It  was  not  the  theme  of  a  single  people,  but  of  Europe; 
**  not  a  fluctimting  tradition,  but  certain  history;  yet  history 
"  so  far  remote  from  the  poet's  time,  as  to  adapt  itself  to  his 
"  purpose  with  almost  the  flexibility  of  fable,"  If  we  wished 
to  define  the  cause  of  the  universal  interest  of  the  Iliad,  we 
could  scarcely  do  better  than  borrow  this  sentence  from  Mr. 
HaUam.  As  a  comparison,  however,  it  is  defective,  and  its 
deficiency  lies  at  the  common  root  of  erroneous  criticism-* a 
fidse  position  in  viewing  the  question.  That  modern  readers 
should  regard  the  Trojan  war  with  less  interest  than  tlic  cru- 
sades is  natural ;  but  that  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  when  die  Ho- 
pieric  poems  were  composed  and  long  after,  were  less  affected 
bv  tlic  memoriid  of  their  early  expeditions  to  Asia  thaa  th« 
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Christians  of  the  Middle  Age  hy  the  records  of  the  holy  war, 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  However  unreal  or  typical  the  siege 
of  Troy  may  be,  the  belief  in  it  was  earnest  and  universal^ 
and  it  therefore  formed  the  broadest  basis  for  the  legitimate 
Epopeia.  We  should  have  passed  without  notice  so  slight  a 
blemish  in  Mr.  Hallam's  criticism,  did  not  its  origin  lie  deep 
in  a  common  misconception  of  the  character  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  epos.  To  place  Homer  and  Virgil,  Tasso  and 
Milton  in  the  same  class  of  poets^  proves  either  tliat  esthetics 
are  in  their  infancy,  or  that  the  merest  accidents  of  form  are 
enough  to  constitute  an  organic  resemblance.  The  source  of 
the  confusion  is,  however,  easily  detected.  The  modem  epos 
is  the  lineal  descendant,  if  not  the  immediate  offspring,  of  the 
iEneid,  and  like  its  parent  has  little  affinity  with  the  genuine 
Homeric  lays.  The  Romans,  who  neglected  their  national 
legends  because  they  had  forgotten  the  language  of  their 
forefathers,  adopted  from  a  foreign  literature  its  later  and 
feebler  forms ;  and  the  Alexandrian  poets,  who  were  innova- 
tors as  w^ell  as  copyists,  and  introduced  sentiment  and  rheto- 
ric into  heroic  verse,  were  easier  and  more  attractive  models 
to  a  partially  corrupt  age  than  Homer  or  Sophocles,  The 
fame  of  Virgil  was  hardly  obscured  in  the  darkest  periods  of 
barbarism ;  and  it  was  the  first  to  rise  with  undiminished 
and  even  intenser  light,  when  the  floods  which  had  burst 
over  the  empire  retired  or  subsided.  The  guide  of  Ahghi* 
eri,  the  companion  and  oracle  of  Petrarca,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  should  also  become  the  glass  and  pattern  of  the  mo- 
dern Epopeia.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  prefer- 
ence. An  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  is  compara- 
tively of  modem,  a  critical  discrimination  of  its  character  en- 
tirely of  recent  growth.  The  exiles  who  fled  to  Europe  at 
the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  scholars  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  merely  transmitted  for  some  generations  a  few 
feeble  and  distant  torches,  quite  unable  to  pierce  the  gloom 
which  enveloped  Greek  emdition.  The  names  of  Homor 
and  Demosthenes  were  repeated  with  entlmsiasm,  but  the 
works  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  really  studied  by  the  learned. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  it  is  well  known,  attempted  to  Chriii- 
tianizc  the  epic  and  dramatic  arts  of  Greece;  but  that  language, 
how  ever  pliant  to  home-born  legeudS;  was  inflexible  to  thoeo 
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of  exotic  growth.  In  the  formation  of  his  composite  Tuscan, 
Dante  borrowed  freely  from  the  'hello  stile*  of  his  Mantuan 
guide^  and  the  Italian  poeta  in  all  ages  have  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  acknowledged  the  majesty  of  Virgil.  The  Chris- 
tian sentiments  and  ideas^  that  found  no  proper  exponent  in 
the  severe  and  sensuous  dialect  of  Attica,  entered  readily  into 
the  Latin  idiom,  and  when  that  idiom  gave  way  to  ita  living 
descendants,  many  of  its  peculiar  forms  were  retained  in 
them.  Thus,  on  the  re-appearance  of  the  epos^  Virgil  and 
Statius  were  anxiously  studied  even  by  those  whose  genius 
was  luxuriant  and  inventive;  and  although  their  influence 
neither  controlled  the  fancy  nor  limited  the  excursions  of 
Ariosto,  it  concealed  from  him  the  purer  sources  of  epic  art* 
The  story  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  derived  its  inter- 
est from  the  recollections  of  chivalry,  and  from  the  artificial 
system  of  manners  which  arose  from  them  and  still  survived 
in  the  iifleenth  century;  but  as  those  recollections  died  away 
and  the  manners  became  obsolete,  the  deeds  of  Orlando  and 
Ms  compeers  awakened  fewer  sympathies.  It  was  the  pecu- 
liar felicity,  or  we  should  more  correctly  say  the  exquisite 
judgement  of  Tasso,  which  he  displayed  in  a  critical  work 
w  ritten  in  his  twenty-first  year,  to  choose  a  subject  that  recon- 
ciled the  popular  belief  with  the  most  regular  forms  of  the  Latin 
epic.  Like  Milton's  'Fall  of  Man,'  it  was  the  common  pro- 
perty of  'A\  Christendom,  as  the  Homeric  war  of  Troy  was 
the  common  property  of  all  Greece.  In  every  epic  poem,  as 
Coleridge  has  remarked,  there  must  be  a  mythology  or  a 
yiwwi-mythology  ;  and  the  supernatural  agents  of  the  *  Jeru- 
salem' are  the  intermediate  natures  whom  the  church  repre- 
sented, and  the  vulgar  and  the  learned  of  that  age  received 
as  the  appointed  dispensers  of  weal  or  of  woe  to  men,  whose 
forms  painting  had  rendered  equally  familiar  in  the  cottage 
and  the  palace,  and  who,  therefore,  answered  every  puri>osc 
of  art,  w^ithout  demanding  any  sacrifice  from  the  understand- 
ing or  the  imagination. 

With  Tasso  Italy  completed  her  great  quaternion  of  poets ; 
and  possessed  in  him,  by  a  not  uncommon  coincidence,  one 
of  her  most  learned  and  profound  critics.  In  the  '  Jerusa- 
lem* he  aimed  at  uniting  the  romantic  epos  of  Ariosto  with 
the  secondary  classic  epos  of  Virgil;   in  other  words,  ex- 
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pressing  in  the  few  and  simple  teTms  of  ancient  art  the  mul- 
titudinous groupings  and  characters  of  modem.  In  the 
*  Amadigi  ^  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  whose  meiDory  has  been  al- 
most effaced  by  the  splendour  of  his  son,  and  the  '  Italk  Li- 
bemta '  of  Trissinoj  Torquato  Tasso  found  nearly  every  exccM 
that  19  fatal  to  the  permanent  reputation  of  a  poem ;  in  the 
one  languor^  dilluseness  and  redund[vnt  description ;  in  the 
other  an  ill-chosen  subject,  and  the  absence  of  life,  of  variety 
and  truth.  The  en'ors  of  Bernardo's  style  were,  however, 
less  easily  avoided — especially  in  a  language  so  seductively 
copious  and  musical  as  the  Tuscan — than  the  cold  and  rigid 
manner  of  Trissino ;  and  the  stanza  of  the  *  Jerusalem,'  tJie 
ottava  rima,  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  apology  of  excess. 
The  conceits  so  often  censured  in  Tasso,  though  not  quite  so 
numerous  as  his  critics  discover  or  insinuate,  are  attributiible 
in  some  measure  to  the  Petrarchists,  a  school  restored  by 
Bcmbo,  and  nearly  affecting  both  the  poetry  and  the  pro§e 
of  Italy  at  tliis  period  (1550-1600).  Were  a  similar  wreck 
to  that  which  has  befallen  Greek  erotic  poetry  to  reduce  Ita* 
Uan  Hterature  to  a  few  fragments,  the  sonnets  of  the  sixteenth 
century  would  probably  be  accounted  among  its  most  pre- 
cious remains,  Wlien  taken  collectively, however,  we  become 
indifferent  to  the  unity,  the  felicity  and  graccj  wliich  ao 
many  of  these  compositions  display,  and  accuse  them  of  what, 
under  other  circumstances,  we  might  possibly  commend,  their 
recurring  metaphors,  their  uniform  structure  and  the  unfail- 
ing sweetness  of  their  versification*  Mr.  Hallam  has  not 
noticed  the  minor  poems  of  Tasso,  althnugh  they  are  entitltnl 
to  a  high  place  in  this  department  of  poetry.  The  study  and 
example  of  Petrarca  harmonized  with  the  melancholy  and 
voluptuous  temperament  of  the  poet  of  Rinaldo,  yet  even  in 
his  youthful  works  he  frequently  stands  apart  in  strength  of 
coQception  and  in  purity  of  diction  from  Uie  Petrarchiata* 
who,  with  the  peculiar  jealousy  of  imitiitors,  were  -He 

opponents  of  the  ^  Jerusalem.^      The  genuine  |»  ,  hie 

spirit  of  the  great  founder  of  this  school,  which  in  the  copy- 
ista,  as  in  the  later  academicians,  too  often  is  a  mere  form  of 
words,  biu-nt  with  a  clear  and  intellectual  light  in  the  being 
of  Taaao.  His  Leonora^  like  the  Beatrice  and  the  Laura  of 
his  illustrious  preeursorsy  was  partly  the  ahrine,  and  partly 
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the  mdwoUijig  spint  of  Love,  which  if  kindled  at  an  earthly 
lamp,  ogpire^,  by  its  proper  and  ins>tinctive  motion,  to  the 
eternal  and  the  intinite;  urtd  ha^  uecessarily  a  two-fold  aspect 
to  the  outward  spectator — being  of  earth  to  the  earthly  eye, 
but  to  the  inner  and  purified  sense  the  image  or  reflex  of  the 
Beautiful, 

The   personal   history  of  the   authors  whose  works   arc 
passed  in  review  is  excluded  from  these  volumes,  yet  it  is 
^Bometimes  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  their  worka ; 
and  although  it  is  safer,  perhaps,  to  admit  no  exceptions  in 
a  deliberately-laid  plan,  in  some  cases  the  rule  has  its  incon- 
venieuces.     Ginguene  observes,  that  the  lives  of  epic  poets 
especially  have  been  for  the  most  part  unfortunate ;  nor  has 
posterity  always  made  amends  for  the  caprice  or  the  calamity 
they  endured.    The  history  of  Camoens,  although  one  of  ac* 
tion  rather  than  retirement,  out  of  his  own  country  is  com- 
paratively unknown ;  yet  his  great  poem,  and  his  numerous 
ttyrieal  works,  acquire  a  new  interest  when  we  are  able  to  view 
in  them  the  records  of  experience,  of  misfortunes  and   of 
hope.     And  who  does  not  derive  fresh  pleasure  from  the 
Utory  of  the  '  Captive '  in  Don  Quixote,  or  even  from  the 
strange  and  intricate  drama,  the  *  Trato  de  Argel,'  when  he 
becomes  aware  that  they  contain  portions  of  the  adventures 
of  Cervantes  himself?     The  life  of  Tasso — one  of  the  most 
iteresting  and  afiectiog  stories   in   literary  biography — ^is 
lore  generally  known ;  yet  we  question  if  any  but  professed 
tudents  of  Italian  literature  are  acquainted  with  the  many 
jeautiful   reminiscences  of  sentiment  and  of  suffering,  of 
»ope  deferred   or   renewed,  which  are   scattered   profusely 
through  his  lyrical  works,  or  how  intimately  the  biography 
of  the  poet  is  interwoven  with  the  composition,  the  appear- 
ance and  the  reception  of  the  *  Jerusalem,'      The  earthly  lot 
of  Camoens  was  equally  unfortunate,  but  it  was  not  clouded 
ith  the  mental  disease  of  his  Italian  contemporary.     The 
lelancholy  and  irritable  temperament  of  Tasso  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  spiritual  depression  of  Cowper.     He  had  not 
iiulf  ed  the  occasional  flow  of  gay  aiid  buoyant  feeling,  nor  is 
there  luiy  trace  of  his  possessing  that  sense  of  the  humorous 
in    connexion  with  imaginative    powers    and  morbid  me- 
icholy^  which  made  the  later  poef  s  case  so  remarkable, 
2  c  2 
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But  in  their  religious  terrors,  in  the  predominauce  of  the  fancy 
over  the  understanding,  converting  its  inv^ikr  aotions  and 
desires  into  the  bodily  presence  and  the  audible  suggestions 
of  a  tempter^  in  their  early  religious  impressions,  in  their  com- 
mon disappointment,  there  is  often  a  singular  resemblance* 
In  a  future  edition  of  Mr.  Hallam^s  work  we  should  gladly 
welcome  a  few  of  his  pregnant  and  graphic  sentences  upon 
this  most  interesting  portion  of  literary  history,  which  we  can 
only  indicate  and  hasten  away  from. 

We  cannot,  however,  take  a  final  leave  of  Italian  literature 
and  of  Tasso  without  presenting  our  readers  with  the  con-» 
chiding  paragraphs  of  Mr*  Hallam's  observations  upon  the 
'Jerusalem/  His  judgement  of  the  poem  is  admirably  illus- 
trated by  his  knowledge  and  feeling  of  the  sister-art.  In  pre- 
cision  his  parallels  remind  us  of  the  better  parts  of  Johnsoni 
but  Mr.  Hallam's  are  more  genial  and  comprehensive* 

''  It  is  easy  to  cetidore  the  faults  of  this  admirable  poena.  The  supema* 
tural  machinery  is  perhaps  somewhat  in  excess ;  yet  this  had  been  charac- 
teristic of  thi;  romantic  school  of  poetry,  which  had  moulded  the  taate  of 
Europe*  and  is  seldom  displeasing  to  the  reader.  A  still  more  unequivocal 
blemish  is  the  disproportionate  influence  of  bve  upon  the  heroic  cnisadere^ 
giving  a  tinge  of  effeminacy  to  the  whole  poem»  and  exciting  something 
like  contempt  in  the  austere  criticaj  who  have  no  standard  of  excellence 
in  epic  song  but  what  the  ancients  have  erected  for  us.  But  while  we 
must  acknowledge  that  Tasso  has  indulged  too  far  the  inspirations  of  his 
own  temperament,  it  may  be  candid  to  ask  ourselves  whether  a  subject  »a 
grave,  and  by  necessity  so  full  of  carnage,  did  not  require  many  of  the 
softer  touches  which  he  has  given  it?  His  bottles  are  as  spirited  and  pic* 
turesque  as  those  of  Ariosto,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  those  of  Virgtl  | 
but  to  the  taste  of  our  times  he  has  a  little  too  much  of  promiscuoos 
slaughter.  The  Iliad  had  here  set  an  unfortunate  precedent,  which  epic 
poets  thought  themselves  bound  to  copy.  If  Emiiaia  and  Armida  hod  not 
been  introduced,  the  classical  critic  might  have  censured  less  in  the  '  JejQ- 
aolem  *;  but  it  would  have  been  far  less  also  the  delight  of  mankind. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  laws  of  criticism,  every  poet  will  best  obey  the 
dictates  of  his  own  genius.  The  skill  and  imagination  of  Tasso  mode  him 
equal  to  descriptions  of  war ;  but  his  heart  was  formed  for  that  sort  of 
pensive  voluptuousness  which  most  distinguishes  his  poetry,  and  which  is 
very  unlike  the  coarser  sensuaJity  of  Ariosto.  He  lingers  around  the  gar- 
dens of  Armida  as  though  he  had  been  himself  her  thrall.  The  Floreu- 
tine  critics  vehemently  attacked  her  final  reconciliation  with  lUnaldo  in 
the  twentieth  canto,  and  the  renewal  of  their  loves  ;  for  tlic  reader  i*  left 
^ith  no  other  expectation.  Nor  was  their  censure  unjust,  since  it  is  a  sa- 
crifice of  what  should  be  the  predomiaaat  Beatimcnt  in  the  cooclusioo  of 
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tlie  poem.  Bat  Tamo  seema  to  have  become  fond  of  Armida,  and  could 
^»ot  endure  to  leave  in  sorrow  and  despair  the  creature  of  his  ctlicreal 
incy,  whom  be  had  made  «o  fair  and  so  winning.  It  is  probal}]c  that  the 
lajority  of  reader?  are  pleased  with  thia  passage^  but  it  can  never  escape 
'tfie  eondemriRtion  of  severe  judges. 

•*Tha«o,  doubtless,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Virgil,  But, 
Independently  of  the  vast  advantages  which  the  Latin  language  possesses 
in  majest)'  and  vigour,  and  which  render  exact  comparison  diificuU  as  well 
AS  unfair,  it  may  be  said  that  Virgil  displays  more  justness  of  taste,  a  more 
extensive  observation,  and,  if  we  may  speak  thus  in  the  absence  of  so 
pinueh  poetry  which  he  might  have  imitated,  a  more  genuine  originality. 
Passo  did  not  possess  much  of  the  self-springing  invention  which  we  find 
a  few  great  poets,  and  which,  in  this  higher  sense,  I  cannot  concede  to 
iosto;  he  not  only  borrows  freely,  and  perhaps  studiously  from  the 
ancients,  but  introduces  frequent  lines  from  earlier  Italian  poets^  and 
especially  from  Petrarch.  He  has  also  some  favourite  turns  of  phrase, 
which  serve  to  give  a  certain  manneri&m  to  his  stanzas. 

'•  The  'Jerusalem*  was  no  sooner  published  than  it  was  weighed  against 
the  'Orlando  Furioso,'and  neither  Italy  nor  Europe  have  yet  agreed  which 
Mde  iodines.     It  is  indeed  one  of  those  critical  problems  that  admit  of 
certain  solution,  whether  we  look  to  the  suSiagc  of  those  who  feel 
acutely  and  justly,  or  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind.    We  cannot  deter* 
mine  one  poet  to  be  superior  to  the  other  without  assuming  premises 
fhich  no  one  is  bound  to  grant.   Those  who  read  for  a  stimulating  variety 
of  circumstances  and  the  enlivening  of  a  leisure  hour,  must  prefer  Ariosto, 
and  he  is  probably  on  this  account  a  poet  of  more  universal  popuIarit:)\  It 
^might  be  said  perhaps,  by  some,  that  he  is  more  a  favourite  of  men.  and 
Tasso  of  women.    And  yet  in  Italy  the  sympathy  with  tender  and  grace- 
ful poetry  is  so  general,  that  the  'Jerusalem'  has  hardly  been  less  in  favour 
with  the  people  than  its  livelier  rival,  and  its  fme  stanzas  may  still  be 
tlicard  by  moonlight  from  the  lips  of  a  gondolier,  floating  along  the  calm 
"bosom  of  the  Giudecca, 

"Ariosto  must  be  placed  mucli  more  below  Homer,  than  Tasso  falls 
short  of  Virgil.  The  Orlando  has  not  the  impetuosity'  of  the  Iliad;  each 
is  prodigiously  rapid,  but  Homer  has  more  momentum  by  his  weight ;  the 
one  is  a  hunter,  the  other  a  war-horse.  The  finest  stanias  in  Arioato  are 
fully  equal  to  any  in  Tasso,  but  the  latter  has  by  no  means  so  many  feeble 
lines.  Yet  his  language,  though  never  affectedly  obscure,  is  not  so  pellu- 
cid, and  has  a  certain  refinement  which  makes  us  sometimes  pause  to  per- 
ceive the  meaning.  Whoever  reads  Ariosto  slowly  will  probably  be  offended 
by  his  negligence ;  whoever  reads  Tasso  quickly  will  lose  something  of  the 
elaborate  Unlsh  of  his  style. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  counterpart  among  painters  for  Ariosto.  His 
brilliant  and  fertile  invention  might  remind  us  of  Tintoret,  but  he  Is  more 
natural,  and  less  solicitous  of  effect.  If  indeed  poetical  diction  be  the 
correlative  of  colouring  in  our  comparison  of  the  arts,  none  of  the  Vene- 
Bchool  con  reprcaent  the  airoplicity  and  aTcrseness  to  ornament  of 
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language  which  belong  to  the  'Orlando  Furioso';  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, for  other  reasons,  to  look  for  a  parallel  in  a  Roman  or  a  Tuscan  penciL 
But  with  Tasso  the  case  is  different ;  and  though  it  would  be  an  affiscted 
expression  to  csdl  him  the  founder  of  the  Bolognese  school,  it  is  erident 
that  he  had  a  great  influence  on  its  chief  painters,  who  came  but  a  little 
after  him.  They  imbued  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  a  poem  so  conge- 
nial to  their  age,  and  so  much  admired  in  it.  No  one,  I  think,  can  consider 
their  works  without  perceiving,  both  the  analogy  of  the  place  each  bold  in 
their  respective  arts,  and  the  traces  of  a  feeling  caught  directly  from  Taaao, 
as  their  prototype  and  model.  We  recognise  his  spirit  in  the  sylvan  shades 
and  voluptuous  forms  of  Albano  and  Domenichino,  in  the  pure  beauty  that 
radiates  from  the  ideal  heads  of  Guido,  in  the  skilful  composition,  exact 
design,  and  noble  expression  of  the  Caracci.  Yet  the  school  of  Bologna 
seems  to  furnish  no  parallel  to  the  enchanting  grace  and  diffused  harmony 
of  Tasso ;  and  we  must,  in  this  respect,  look  back  to  Correggio  as  his  re- 
presentative." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  the  literary 
history  of  Europe,  within  the  limits  of  Mr.  Hallam's  volumes, 
is  the  rise  and  development  of  modem  prose  literature.  The 
temper  and  genius  of  a  people  are  generally  seen  in  ita 
poetry,  or  in  the  direction  it  gives  to  the  plastic  arts ;  hut  it  is 
in  the  various  forms  of  its  prose  composition  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  national  character, 
for  the  earnestness  of  its  moral  feelings,  for  the  depth,  the 
suhtilty  or  the  pUancy  of  its  intellectual  powers,  and  for  its 
influence  upon  the  general  progress  of  science  and  opinion. 
The  opposite  effects  of  the  Reformation  upon  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Latin  mind  of  Europe,  for  so  we  may  perhaps  he  al- 
lowed to  distinguish  the  general  idiosyncracy  of  those  races 
in  which  Latin  was  the  dominant  element  of  the  language, 
are  exhibited  more  pervasively  in  prose  literature  than  in  any 
other  species  of  intellectual  operation.  An  indifferent  poet 
is  scarcely  tolerated  and  speedily  forgotten ;  but  an  indiffcr* 
ent  prose  writer  may  be  an  excellent  or  a  dangerous  casuist, 
may  kindle  or  may  scatter  in  innumerable  hearts  the  flames 
of  controversy  or  the  germs  of  ennobling  or  neglected  truths, 
or  lay  open  new  flelds  of  knowledge  or  speculation.  The 
assiduous  cultivation  of  pure  Latinity,  injured,  if  it  did  not 
destroy,  the  vernacular  prose-dialect  of  Italy.  In  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  braced  and  educated  the  art  of  compo- 
sition. The  Ionic  copiousness  and  sweetness  of  Boccaccio, 
the  masculine  and  Doric  nerve  of  the  language  of  Machia- 
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vellj,  are  almost  the  alpha  and  omega  of  clasaica]  eloquence 
rftinon^  Italian  writers.  Even  Sarpi,  although  liis  faulta  are 
disguised  by  the  fulhiess  of  his  thought  and  the  fertility  of 
his  illustration^  cannot  be  ranked  among  good  authors,  since 
his  periods  so  often  betray  a  want  of  rhythm,  precision  and 
progress.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  in  Guicciar- 
dlni  we  are  perpetually  wishing  to  punctuate,  in  Bembo  to 
vary,  tuid  in  Bentivoglio  to  harden  the  diction.  But  in  our 
own  language  a  variety  of  fortunate  accidents  combined  to 
prodace  at  successive  periods  a  vemacidar  style,  that,  incor- 
porating sometimes  the  stateliness  of  the  Roman,  ^  -s 
the  force  and  freedom  of  the  Teutonic  dialects,  divt  •  h 
of  ita  merely  local  and  peculiar  attributes,  and  transferred 
to  itself  the  various  cadences  and  the  plenteous  vocabidary 
of  both.  Erroneous  fashions  have  been,  indeed,  frequent 
among  our  native  wi'iters,  but  seldom  of  long  duration.  The 
bold  and  unattractive,  or  the  quaint  and  homely  style  obser- 
vable in  the  works  of  the  early  Reformers,  was  corrected  in 
the  massive  grandeur  of  Hooker's  composition ;  and  his  man- 
ner, which  was  liable  to  assume  "  a  barbaric  pomp,"  was 
prevented  from  becoming  a  standard  of  composition  by  the 
necessity  of  defending  the  church  against  the  Catholics  and 
the  Puritans,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  as  well  as  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  learned.  The  dialectics  of  the  Puritans  were 
seldom  "  married  to  "  eloquence ;  the  writings  of  the  mystics 
were  deficient  in  perspicuity;  but  the  works  of  Taylor,  the 
►Cicero  and  the  Chrysostom  of  the  English  Church,  united 
the  opposite  powers  of  the  understantUng  and  the  fancy.  A 
great  theological  writer  has  a  better  chance  of  being  remem- 
bered under  every  change  of  manners  and  taste  than  the 
pli'dosopher  or  the  historian,  since,  however  theoretical  a 
system  of  divinity  may  be,  it  must  recognise  as  its  ground- 
work a  few  elementary  principles  of  Scripture;  but  the 
moralist  and  the  historian  are  liable  to  be  superseded  by  more 
plausible  and  popidar  speculations,  and  by  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  criticism.  From  this  cause  it  has 
larisen,  that  we  ju-e  comparatively  unfamiliar. with  our  ear- 
lier national  writers  of  history.  The  language  and  method 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  '  Lyfe  and  Deathe  ■  of  Richard 
the  Third,  arc  beyond  his  age.    Mr,  Uallam  assents  to  Jolin- 
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8on*a  character  of  KnoUes,  the  historian  of  the  Turks,  \rho 
has  certainly  a  sort  of  Rembrandt^depth  of  colouring  in  his 
descriptions,  and,  we  quite  agree,  has  more  vigour  than  Ro- 
bertson, when  they  tread  upon  common  ground*  lialciglr's 
'  History  of  the  World,'  in  style  alone,  is  an  extraordinary  in- 
Btiince  of  genius ;  it  is  unequal,  but  some  chapters  are  of  the 
finest  order  of  composite  architecture  in  language*  This  is 
not  the  place  to  notice  its  philological  value ;  hut  wc  mtiy 
remark,  that  the  diligent  study  of  Aristotle's  politics  had 
given  the  author  a  far  deeper  insight  into  ethnic  history  than, 
with  much  better  materials,  such  writers  as  Mitford  ever  at- 
tained. Mr.  Hallam  remarks  upon  the  purity  and  ease  of 
Daniel's  language.  Although  his  merits  are  chiefly  negative, 
the  avoidance  of  the  pedantry  and  antithesis  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  had  formed  a  style,  unusual  in  that  age,  which 
gained  him  deservedly  the  appellation  of  the  "well-lanjua^ed" 
Daniel,  "  It  would  require,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  '^  a  good 
**  deal  of  critical  observation  to  distinguish  his  prose  even 
"  from  writings  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  where  it 
'*  differs  from  them  (I  speak  only  of  the  second  class  of  works, 
•*  which  have  not  much  individuality  of  manner,)  it  is  by  a 
**  more  select  idiom,  and  by  an  absence  of  the  Gallidsm  or 
"  vulgarity  which  are  often  found  in  that  age.'*  The  style 
of  Bacon  and  Milton  partakes  too  much  of  the  idiosyncracy 
of  those  great  minds  properly  to  belong  to  any  age.  That 
of  Milton,  like  the  structure  and  eloquence  of  his  poetry,  is 
eminently  composite  in  manner,  and  grand  in  its  dimensions. 
It  resembles  sometimes  the  most  solemn,  sometimes  the  most 
stirring  music,  and  he  often  passes  at  once  from  the  most 
voluptuous  C4idcnce8  to  the  most  harsh  and  irregular  discords. 
In  his  *  Areopagitica'  we  seem  listening  to  an  English  Demo- 
sthenes, in  an  appeal,  not  to  the  passions  ofa  mixed  audience, 
but  to  the  judgement  of  a  chosen  tribiuial,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
feelings  of  a  great  people  in  its  better  mood.  Yet  so  uncer- 
tain, in  an  artistic  view,  is  the  diction  of  even  the  moat  illus- 
trious of  our  prose-writers  at  this  period,  that  in  his  pole- 
mical works  Milton  frequently  sinks  in  an  instant  from  such 
high  thoughts  as  had  not  been  uttered  before  to  ribaldrouA 
vulgarity,  to  harsh  inversions  violating  every  rule  of  national 
or  universal  language ;  to  wit,  \iithout  case  or  mirthfulneas  | 
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to  pedantic  phraseology,  and  to  personalities  that  no  provo- 
cation can  excuse.  The  language  of  Bacon  is  the  befitting 
garb  of  a  colossal  intellect,  sometimes  marred  of  its  fair  pro- 
portions by  impatience  at  the  insufficiency  of  words  for  the 
dimensions  of  his  thoughts;  occasionally^  as  in  his  *  History  of 
Henry  VI  I./  by  the  ambition  of  writing  eloquently,  and  some- 
times by  the  moral  unsteadiness  of  his  character.  ^^  He  is 
"  elaborate/'  says  Mr,  Hallam,  **  sententious,  often  witty, 
"  often  metaphorical ;  nothing  coidd  be  spared ;  his  analogies 
"  are  generally  striking  and  novel ;  his  style  is  clear,  precise, 
*'  forcible ;  yet  there  is  some  degree  of  stifiness  about  it,  and 
"  in  mere  language  he  is  inferior  to  Raleigh."  At  a  some- 
what later  period  our  language  was  overwhelmed  with  Latin 
forms  and  words,  in  a  less  absurd  and  injurious  degree,  how- 
ever, than  the  German  of  the  seventeenth  and  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  since,  although  our  national  forces  were 
perhaps  outnumbered  by  our  allied,  we  did  not  trust  entirely 
to  mercenaries,  nor  admit  them  into  the  stronger  forts  and 
metropoUs  of  our  speech, — a  precaution  that,  when  the  fashion 
tad  passed  away,  enabled  our  -wTitcrs — the  Burkes,  the 
>uthey8  and  the  Landors  of  recent  times — to  restore  the 
proper  and  natural  balance  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Latin 
dements  of  our  tongue.  The  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
I  particularly  his  ^  Ume-Burial,'  at  once  the  most 
grandiloquent  and  the  most  chastised  of  his  productions,  are 
!rhaps  the  best  example  of  the  virtues ;  the  ^  Resolves  of 
'cltham '  of  the  abuse,  of  this  exotic  fashion.  The  prose  of 
Ben  Jonson,  apart  from  the  dialogue  of  some  of  his  best 
imedies,  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  the  present  account, 
incc  it  consists  principally  of  detached  paragraphs  and  apho- 
risms, in  the  structure  of  which  excellence  is  comparatively 
easy.  Yet,  if  in  any  continuous  work  he  had  displayed  in 
proportion  the  same  vigour,  roundness  and  perspicuity  which 
distingiiish  his  *  Sylvse,'  we  know  not  of  any  native  writer 
who  could  have  been  more  appropriately  placed  between 
Machiavelli  and  Lessing.  As  at  the  close  of  our  former 
great  age  of  poetry  English  eloquence  poured  forth  all  its 
accumulated  and  indigenous  wealth  in  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  so 
the  language  opened  all  its  less  recondite  stores  to  furnish 
with  appropriate  forms  the  profound  experiences  of  Claren- 
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don  and  the  mosciilme  reason  of  Barrow-  To  this  solid 
tliinker  and  nnrivoUcd  master  of  the  English  language,  Mr. 
Hallam,  who  has  evidently  deeply  considered,  as  he  often 
fulfils,  all  the  conditions  of  a  good  style,  we  think  has  hardly 
shown  sufficient  reverence  in  the  volumes  befi^re  us.  With- 
out, in  this  place,  dweUing  upon  his  qualities  as  a  di\dne,  or 
an  ethic^il  writer,  the  universal  activity  of  his  intellect,  his 
clearness,  his  force,  or  his  Rupremacy  in  argument,  or  the 
perfect  balance  between  his  reasonings  and  his  illustrations, 
Barrow  is  at  once  the  Basil  and  the  Augustine  of  the  modem 
pulpit.  His  appeals  to  the  leiUTned  portion  of  his  audience 
are  intelligible  to  the  less  instructed;  his  addresses  to  the 
humbler  and  less  capable  hearers  are  replete  with  profound 
and  universal  truths.  His  eloquence  is  in  turn  appropriate 
to  a  council  of  the  church,  a  philosophical  dialogue,  or  mi 
assembly  of  the  people ;  it  is  severe  in  its  economy,  and 
affluent  in  its  resources.  The  sumptuary  laws  which  later 
times  have  imi)08ed  on  rhetoric,  in  speaking  and  in  <^orapo- 
sition,  would  retrench  some  of  the  periods,  and  relegate  some 
of  the  merely  colloquial  phrases  in  Barrow  ;  but  they  would, 
j>erhap8,  take  something  away  from  his  universality  and  ani- 
mation. 

In  the  rapid  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  \^c  liuvc 
made  of  the  rise,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  progress  o«f 
English  prose  eloquence,  we  have  passed  over  an  order  of 
writers,  who,  though  for  the  most  part  they  laboured  for  their 
own  day,  have  some  of  them  achieved  a  permanent  station  in 
hterature,  and,  as  a  class,  have  conferred  important  benefits 
on  the  language*  The  language  of  the  court  and  the  learned 
docs  not  always  express  the  wants  or  the  feelings  of  the  jieo- 
ple;  and  a  separation  between  the  dialects  of  these  different 
orders,  if  of  long  continuance,  is  little  less  injm'ious  to  litera- 
ture than  formal  and  distant  barriers  of  rank  to  political  »o- 
ciety.  The  Romans  purchased  their  Augustan  age  by  tlic 
sacrifice  of  all  that  was  most  beautiful  and  impresf^ive  in  their 
native  poctr)- ;  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  has,  until  latclj, 
deprcHssed  and  encumbered  the  imaginative  feelings  of  the 
French.  Wc  have  in  many  periods  of  our  literature  ap- 
proached nearly  to  a  similar  crisis,  but  it  has  been  eluded  by 
the  fortunate  proportion  our  vernacular  writers  have  alwaja 
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borne  to  the  more  courtly  and  cnitlite.  An  under-current 
of  original  and  healthy  eloquence  has  constantly  moved  along 
with  the  more  ambitious  stream  of  polite  literature,  from  the 
days  of  Latimer  to  those  of  Cobbett ;  nor  is  our  language 
more  indebted  to  Taylor  and  Hooker,  to  Browne  and  Hall, 
for  enriching  it,  than  to  Johnson  (the  Whig),  to  Asgill  and 
Defoe,  for  preserving  its  simplicity  and  freedom.  While, 
however,  we  admit  the  services  of  such  writers,  we  would 
not,  any  more  than  Mr.  Hallam,  advance  them  into  the  high 
places  of  literature*     Next  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct 

ste,  the  preservation  of  a  catholic  one  is  the  condition  of 
good  criticism ;  and  it  is  an  equal  error  in  judgement 

iduly  to  exalt  the  lowly,  and  fastidiously  to  recognise  none 
but  the  conventionally  classic  names  of  hterature. 

About  twenty  yexu-s  since,  and  certainly  within  the  memory 
of  most  of  our  readers,  there  prevailed  for  a  short  time  two 
coincident  fashions  in  literary  taste,  analogous  to  the  archais- 
tic  spirit  that  appeared  in  the  age  of  Hadrian,  but,  from  the 
superiority  of  the  proposed  models,  less  absurd  and  unnatu- 
The  one  consisted  in  decrjing  and  condemning  French 
iterature,  the  other  in  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  English 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  satires  of  Nash  and  Hall, 
the  fugitive  pieces  of  Green  and  Peele,  the  worku  of  Skelton 
and  Gascoyne,  were  read,  at  least  were  praised,  with  avidity ; 
and  even  the  more  judicious  represented  the  language  of  the 
Elizabethan  era  as  ])erfectly  symmetrical  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. That  Mr.  Hallam  did  not  share  in  the  craze^  from 
which  his  early  acquaintance  with  foreign  literature,  if  not 
his  individual  taste,  preser\^ed  him,  appears  from  the  foUow- 
ing  passage : — 

•*  It  must  be  owned,  however,  by  every  one  not  absolutely  blinded  by  a 
love  of  scarce  books,  that  the  prosfe  literature  of  Uie  Queen's  reign,  taken 
gcnemliy,  is  but  ver)-  mean.  The  |>edantic  Kwphuism  of  Lilly  overspread 
^l!ie  productions  which  aspire  to  the  praise  of  poliieness ;  while  thv  common 
style  of  most  pieces  of  circumstance,  like  those  of  Martin  Mar-prelate  and  his 
answerers  (for  there  b  little  to  choose  in  this  respect  between  parties),  or  of 
such  efforts  at  wit  and  satire  as  came  from  Greene.  Nosh  and  other  worthies 
of  our  early  stage,  is  low,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  very  stupid  ribaldry. 
Many  of  these  have  a  certain  utility  in  the  Uluetratjon  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
wjcieut  manners,  which  is  neither  to  be  overlooked  in  our  contempt  for  such 
.tnsb  nor  to  be  miataken  for  intrinsic  merit.     If  it  ia  alleged  that  1  have 
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not  reai.1  enougli  of  the  Elizabethan  literature  to  censore  it  I  must  replf « 
that,  admitting  my  Blender  acquaintance  with  the  numberless  tittle  bof>k» 
that  some  years  since  used  to  be  sold  at  vast  prices^  I  may  still  draw  an 
inference  from  the  inability  of  their  admirers^  or  at  least  purchasers*  to  ptT>>i 
dace  any  tolerable  specimens.  Let  the  labours  of  Sir  Egvrton  Brydgcs,  the  i 
Brilbh  Bthliographer,  the  *  Censura  Literaria/  the  '  Rcstituta/  collect  ions  J 
so  copious  and  formed  with  so  much  industry,  speak  for  the  prose  of  lh«' 
Qaeen's  reign.  I  would  again  repeat,  that  good  sense  in  plain  langua^  i 
was  not  always  wanting  upon  serious  subjects :  it  is  to  polite  writing  alone  { 
that  we  DOW  refer,  Spenser's  'Dialogue  upon  the  State  of  Ireland*'  thfti 
*  Brief  Conceit  of  English  Policy,*  and  several  other  tracts,  are  written  aa 
such  treatises  should  be  written,  but  they  are  not  to  be  counted  in  the  list 
of  eloquent  or  elegant  compositions." 

The  gradual  improvement  of  English  eloquence  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Charles,  when  the  politest  and  most  popular 
writers  in  the  French  language  were  studied  and  emulated. 
And  the  same  influence,  however  injurious  to  poetry,  has 
heen  at  various  times  the  means  of  condensing  and  enliven- 
ing our  prose  literature. 

"  Via  prima  salutis. 
Qua  minimc  rcris,  GraiA  pandetur  ab  tirbe." 

The  genius  of  France  has  generally  been  the  middle  pomi 
between  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  mind  of  Europe.  The 
lively  and  susceptible  temper  of  the  people  is  perhaps  ad- 
verse to  the  more  lofty  and  earnest  kinds  of  poetry ;  th« 
language,  notwithstanding  the  metrical  triumphs  of  Racine 
and  De  Lamartine,  is  certainly  ill-suited  to  the  modulation* 
of  verse.  But  in  the  prose  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  of  Pas^ 
cal  and  Rousseau,  these  difficulties  vanish ;  and  from  Mon- 
taigne downward  the  literature  of  France  can  boast  a  sticcea* 
sion  of  eminent  writers  in  nearly  every  department  of  prose 
composition.  We  are  justly  proud  of  the  essays  of  Cowley, 
and  of  the  prefaces  of  Dryden ;  but,  allowing  for  the  different 
sympathies  and  genius  of  the  two  nations,  we  arc  hardly  war- 
ranted  in  asserting  their  superiority  to  Montaigne^  Balzac  and 
Yoiture.  Mr.  Hallam,  indeed^  is  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  and 
our  remarks  apply  entirely  to  prose  eloquence  as  an  art.  In 
metaphysical  subjects  they  are  inferior  to  our  own  wTiterB, 
even  if  we  overstep  our  present  limits,  and  anticipate  the 
name  of  Cousin*  Their  vocabulary  is  less  affluent,  and  thougli 
clear  and  methodic^],  they  seldom  reason  with  a  convincing 
earnestness  ^  but  in  theological  or  political  controversies^  in 
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which  questions  of  immediate  interest  rather  than  universal 
principles  are  discussed,  the  point,  the  closeness  and  perspi- 
cuity of  the  reasoning,  are  only  exceeded  by  the  grace,  the 
animation  and  the  propriety  of  the  style.  In  historical  com- 
positionj  the  Spanish  and  English  are  occasionally  more  pic- 
turesque, the  Italians  more  subtle ;  but  in  the  mechanical  arts 
of  arrangement  and  grouping,  and  in  lucid  and  sustained  ea&e, 
the  French  are  models  of  narrative.  Mr.  Hallam  justly  re- 
gards the  essays  of  Montaigne  as  in  several  respects  an 
epoch  in  literature.  "They  were  the  first  provocatio  ad 
^^populum,  the  first  appeal  from  the  porch  and  the  academy  to 
"  the  haunts  of  busy  and  of  idle  men,  the  first  book  that 
**  taught  the  unlearned  reader  to  observe  and  reflect  for  him- 
*'self  on  questions  of  moral  philosophy."  No  author  since 
Lucian  has  so  completely  exhibited  the  character  of  his  own 
times,  without  however,  like  Lucian,  aspiring  to  be  their 
censor  or  satirist.  Montaigne  was  learned  without  being 
technically  so ;  he,  therefore,  never  deters  the  uninstructed 
reader  by  the  parade  of  distinctions  or  quotations.  He  had 
speculated  much  upon  questions  that  concern  all  men,  and 
at  times  present  themselves  to  all  but  the  unthinking, 
without  calling  in  to  his  aid  either  the  terminology  of  the 
schools  or  inventing  one  for  his  own  thoughts.  He  starts  nei- 
ther theory  nor  solution  of  doubts.  His  own  experiences,  or, 
if  that  term  is  objectionable,  as  indicating  more  earnestness 
than  Montaigne  displays,  his  own  prejudices,  are  a  part  of 
our  common  nature,  which  he  subjects  to  examination,  and 
calmly  leaves  the  result  to  the  skill  or  the  temper  of  his 
readers.  His  pyrrhonism,  unlike  a  sceptical  philosophy  in 
general,  leaves  behind  it  no  sense  of  vacancy  or  desolation. 
He  is  content  to  talk  with  his  readers,  where  others  instruct 
or  dictate  :  nor  do  we  suspect  how  suggestive  the  conversa- 
tion has  been,  or  .that  we  have  discoursed  with  one  wiser  than 
ourselves,  until  we  have  leisure  to  review  the  notions  or  the 
insights  we  have  gained,  and  compare  them  with  the  usual 
promptings  and  operations  of  our  own  minds. 

"  Montaigne/'  saya  Mr.  Hallam,  "  is  the  earliest  classical  writer  in  the 
French  latigtiage^the  first  whom  a  gentleman  is  ashamed  not  to  have  read. 
So  long  aa  an  unaffected  style  and  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
good- nature  shall  chann,  so  long  aa  the  lovers  of  desultory  and  cheerful 
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conversfttion  shull  he  more  numerous  than  those  who  prefer  &  lecture  or  • 
sennon*  so  long  as  reading  is  Bought  by  the  many  as  an  amusement  in 
idleoess,  or  a  resource  in  pain,  so  long  will  Montmgne  be  among  the  fn* 
vourite  authors  of  mankind/* 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  intellectual  habits,  and 
the  mode  of  composition  of  this  kindly  and  entertaining  au- 
thor^  are  excellently  conceived  and  expressed  :■ — 

*'  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  felicity  and  brightness  of  Montaigne'e 
genius,  that  we  cannot  help  believing  him  to  have  struck  oat  all  his 
thoughts  by  a  spontaneous  effort  of  bis  mind,  and  to  have  fallen  aflcr- 
warda  upon  his  quotations  and  examples  by  happy  accident.  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  the  process  was  different ;  and  that,  either  by  dint  of 
memory,  though  be  absolutely  disclaims  the  possessing  a  good  onc»  or  by 
the  usual  method  of  common -placing,  he  bad  made  his  refilling  Instru- 
mental to  e^xcite  his  own  ingenious  and  fearless  understanding.  His  extent 
of  learning  was  by  no  means  great  for  that  age,  but  the  whole  of  il  waa 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  object ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  Montaigne's  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  that  while  a  vast  mass  of  erudition  was  the  only  te- 
gular passport  to  fame,  he  read  no  authors  but  such  as  were  most  fitted 
to  his  own  habits  of  thinking.  Hence  he  displays  an  unity,  a  aclf-exi«t- 
ence,  which  we  seldom  find  90  complete  in  other  writers.  His  quotations* 
though  they  make  perhaps  more  than  one  half  of  his  esaays,  aecin  paria 
of  himselfi  and  are  like  limbs  of  his  own  mind,  whidi  could  not  be  sepa* 
rated  without  laceration.  But  over  all  is  spread  a  chann  of  a  fascinating 
simplicity,  and  an  apparent  abandonment  of  the  whole  man  to  the  oMy 
inspiration  of  genius,  combined  with  a  good-nature»  though  rather  too 
epicurean  and  destitute  of  moral  energy^  which*  for  that  very  reason, 
made  him  a  favorite  with  men  of  similar  dispositions,  for  whom  courts,  and 
camps,  and  countr)^  mansions  were  thu  proper  soil. 

"  Montaigne  is  superior  to  any  of  the  ancients  in  liveliness,  in  that  care- 
less and  rapid  stymie,  where  one  thought  springs  naCumlly.  but  not  conse- 
cutively from  another,  by  analogical  rather  than  deductive  connexion  j  to 
that,  while  the  a-ader  seems  to  be  following  a  train  of  arguments*  be  h 
imperceptibly  hurried  to  a  distance  by  some  contingent  a;s8ocialion»  Thia 
may  be  observed  in  half  his  essays,  the  titles  of  which  of\cn  give  us  little 

insight  into  their  geni-ral  scope , .  He  sometirots  makes  a  show  of 

coming  back  from  his  excursions,  but  he  has  generally  exhausted  himself 
before  he  does  so.  This  is  what  men  love  to  practise  (not  advantageously 
for  their  severer  studies)  in  their  own  thoughts ;  they  love  to  follow  the 
casual  associations  tliat  lead  them  through  pleasant  labyrinths — as  one 
riding  along  the  high-road  is  glad  to  deviate  a  little  into  the  woods,,  though 
it  may  sometimes  happen  that  he  will  lose  his  way  and  find  himself  far 
rrmote  from  ,his  inn.  And  such  Is  the  conversational  style  of  lively  o&d 
eloquent  old  men.  We  converse  with  Montaigne,  or  rather  hear  him  talk; 
it  is  ahnoet  impusstbk  to  read  his  ess«)^  without  thinking  thai  he  speaia 
to  UB ;  we  Me  hi!  chcsrful  brow«  his  eparUing  cyc«  his  oeglj|;)eDt  bat  gctu 
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i\y  demeanour ;  we  picture  him  in  hia  ann-duiii,  with  his  tew  books 
id  ihe  roouif  fuid  Plutiirch  on  the  tabic/' 

Our  limits,  and  the  diversified  uaturc  of  Mr.  Hallam's 
work,  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  present  our 
readers  with  such  a  selection  of  its  contents  as  will  be  in  any 
degree  just  to  tlie  author  or  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  We 
mtist  now  skip  over  a  long  interval  of  time^  and  pas*^  at  once 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  French  prose-literature,  whctlier  we 
regard  the  date  of  the  productions,  the  genius  of  the  writers,  or 
the  structure  of  the  language.  The  simple,  lively,  and  some- 
what negligent  style  of  James  Amyot  and  Montaigne,  and  of 
French  writers  generally  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  perhaps 
destitute  of  those  higher  qualities  of  language  which  the  study 
of  the  ancients  had  taught  men  to  admire.  It  was  nearly 
confined  to  lighter  literature,  or  inappropriately  introduced 
in  public  harangues,  in  pleadings  and  in  sermons,  to  relieve 
the  tiresome  pedantry  of  their  graver  sections,  Du  Vair  was 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  bring  in  a  more  elaborate  and 
elevated  diction.  But  the  era  of  comjjosition,  of  which  Pas- 
cal and  Bossuet  are  the  greatest  ornaments,  is  dated  from 
1625,  when  the  letters  of  Balzac  were  published.  Balzac, 
acconling  to  his  editor  in  1665,  found  the  French  language 
full  of  provincial  idioms  and  incorrect  phrases,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  regulate  the  cadence  of  his  periods,  and  to  show 
the  capacity  of  his  native  tongue  for  rhythmical  collocation. 
The  predisposing  cause,  however,  of  the  artistic  structure 
which  controversial  and  pulpit  eloquence  assumed  in  France, 
was  the  numerous  and  excellent  translations  from  the  clas- 
sical writers,  especially  the  historians  and  orators  of  Rome. 
In  the  preceding  century,  Amyot  had  re-produced  rather  than 
translated  Plutarch ;  and  his  version  not  only  made  this  his- 
torian and  moralist  the  most  popular  of  the  ancients  for  a 
long  time  in  Prance,  but  its  effects  in  enriching  and  giving  a 
ttandard  to  the  language  resembled  those  of  our  own  trans- 
'lotion  of  the  Bible.  The  translation  of  Flonis  by  Coeffe- 
teau^  at  a  later  period,  was  reckoned  a  master-piece  of  French 
style ;  and  the  antithetical  periods  of  this  historian,  and  of 
Telleius  Paterculus,  who  is  no  mean  artist  in  rhetorical  col- 
location, may  be  regarded  as  the  type  upon  which  the  orators 
aod  the  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  century  moulded  their 
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ornate  and  ambitious  eloquence.  A  similar  contrast  of  man- 
ner to  that  which  we  have  noticed  in  our  own  language,  be- 
tween those  w  ho  wTote  for  the  people  and  those  who  composed 
for  the  learned,  prevailed  also  in  France,  but  with  this  diffe- 
rence; that  in  the  latter  country,  except  in  the  pamphlets  that 
B wanned  in  times  of  political  tumult,  the  people  were  not 
tliought  of  in  trials  of  eloquence,  but  on  the  one  hand  the 
court,  on  the  other  the  coteries,  were  the  arbiters  of  the  con- 
test between  the  pulpit  and  light  literature.  Voiture,  La 
Bruyere  and  ttochcfoucault  preserved  the  idiora,  Bossuet, 
Pascal  and  Bourdaloue,  and  at  a  later  period  Massillon,  con- 
sulted the  dignity  of  the  language.  The  life  of  France  was 
concentrated  in  Paris ;  and  an  idle  aristocracy,  to  whom  a 
country  life  was  insupportable,  and  religion  and  politics  were 
forbidden,  or  at  least  dangerous  occupations,  exhausted  their 
leisure  in  public  exhibitions  of  every  land.  The  stage,  the 
pulpit  and  the  literary  circles  were  the  arena  of  ambitious 
minds,  and  the  points  of  excitement  and  attraction  to  all  who 
were  eager  for  amusement  and  removed  by  their  station  from 
the  necessity  of  useful  employment.  The  populai*  actor  and 
the  popular  preacher  divided  the  year  between  them.  In 
Advent  and  in  Lent  the  performance  was  indeed  more  solemn, 
but  scarcely  less  exciting  to  those  who  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Bourdaloue  and  the  rhetoric  of  Bossuet,  than  the 
representation  of  the  *  Phedre '  or  the  *  Tartuffe  ^  in  the  pro- 
faner  inten'als.  The  sermon  and  the  preacher  were  com- 
manded at  such  seasons  by  royal  authority,  as  the  comedy 
and  Moliere  were  bespoken  on  pai'ticular  nights.  In  the 
coteries,  the  actors  and  the  scene  w^cre  changed,  indeed,  but 
the  exhibition  was  equally  dramatic  and  stimulating ;  and* 
Paris  might  have  adopted  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  ita 
literaturCj  "  Mundus  a^U  histrio"  as  the  motto  of  the  city 
arms. 

The  circumstances  under  which  eloquence  was  perfected  at 
Athens  are  well  known.  Every  free  citizen  lived  in  public, 
and  intimately  participated  in  every  occasion  of  business  and 
pleasure.  The  conditions  of  French  rhetoric  wore  less  geniBil 
.and  ennobling,  yet  excellently  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and  to  their  capacity,  at  that  period,  for  intellectual 
cultivation.    To  compare  their  pulpit-eloquence  with  our  the* 
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ology,  is  to  substitute  contrast  for  distinction^  or  to  im- 
pose upon  a  judicial  assembly  the  laws  which  are  proper  in  a 
theatre  or  a  church.  Mr.  Hallam  has  described^  with  his 
usual  acuteness^  the  leading  characteristics  of  French  religious 
oratory.  The  style  was  to  be  the  perfection  of  French  elo- 
quence,  the  reasoning  persuasive  rather  than  dogmatic^  the 
arrangement  more  methodical  and  distributive  than  at  present^ 
but  without  the  excess  we  find  in  our  old  preachers.  He 
then  proceeds  to  trace  the  several  manners  of  Bourdaloue^ 
Bossuet  and  Fl^chier^  and  contrasts  them  with  the  general 
style  of  the  English  pulpit.  We  have  only  room  for  his  ac- 
count of  the  celebrated  '  Oraisons  Funebres^  of  Bossuet. 

"  Few  works  of  genius,  perhaps,  in  thb  French  language,  are  better  known* 
or  have  been  more  prodigally  extolled.  In  that  style  of  eloquence  which 
the  ancients  called  demonstrative  (cTi)fucT/»o(),  the  style  of  panegyric  or 
commemoration,  they  are,  doubtless,  superior  to  those  justly  celebrated 
productions  of  Thucydides  and  Plato,that  have  descended  to  us  from  Greece; 
nor  has  Bossuet  been  equalled  by  any  later  writer.  Those  on  the  Queen  of 
England,  on  her  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  on  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  outshine  the  rest ;  and  if  a  difference  is  to  be  made  among  these, 
we  might,  perhaps,  after  some  hesitation,  confer  the  palm  on  the  first.  The 
range  of  topics  is  so  various,  the  thoughts  so  just,  the  images  so  noble  and 
poetical ;  the  whole  is  in  such  perfect  keeping,  the  tone  of  awful  contem* 
plation  is  so  uniform,  that  if  it  has  not  any  passages  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty  as  occur  in  the  other  two,  its  general  effect  on  the  mind  b  more 
irresistible. 

"  In  this  style,  much  more  of  ornament,  more  of  what  speaks  in  the  spi. 
rit,  and  even  the  very  phrase,  of  poetry,  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
is  permitted,  by  a  rigorous  criticism,  than  in  forensic  or  in  deliberative  elo- 
quence. The  beauties  that  rise  before  the  author's  vision  are  not  renounced  : 
the  brilliant  colours  of  his  fancy  are  not  subdued  ;  the  periods  assume  a 
more  rhythmical  cadence,  and  emulate,  like  metre  itself,  the  voluptuous 
harmony  of  musical  intervab ;  the  whole  composition  is  more  evidently 
formed  to  delight ;  but  it  will  delight  to  little  purpose,  or  even  cease,  in  any 
strong  sense  of  the  word,  to  do  so  at  all,  unless  it  is  ennobled  by  moral 
wisdom.  In  this  Bossuet  was  pre-eminent ;  his  thoughts  are  never  subtle 
or  far-fetched  ;  they  have  a  sort  of  breadth,  a  generality  of  application, 
which  is  peculiarly  required  in  those  who  address  a  mixed  assembly,  and 
which  many  that  aim  at  what  is  profound  and  original  are  apt  to  miss.  It 
may  be  confessed,  that  these  funeral  discourses  are  not  exempt  from  some 
defects,  frequently  inherent  in  panegyrical  eloquence  ;  they  are  sometimes 
too  rhetorical,  and  do  not  appear  to  show  so  little  effort  as  some  have  fan- 
cied :  the  amplifications  are  sometimes  too  unmeasured,  the  language  some- 
times borders  too  nearly  on  that  of  the  stage ;  above  all,  there  is  a  tone  of 
adulation,  not  quite  pleasing  to  a  calm  posterity." 
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The  opposite  effects  of  the  Reformation  ttpon  the  Teutonic 
nations  of  Europe  present  one  of  the  most  remarkable  con- 
trasts in  literary  or  political  lustory,  Germany,  after  the  de- 
cline of  the  Suabian  dynasty,  affords  no  great  namea,  if  we 
exclude  science  and  theology,  to  the  historian  of  literature, 
until  late  in  the  eighteenth  centuty.  Her  central  position  b<v 
tween  the  principal  dissidents  in  religion^,  the  variation  in  her 
creeds,  when  a  creed  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  theological 
symbol,  and  at  a  time  when  men  maintained  their  orthodoxy 
with  the  sword,  as  eagerly  as  they  now  do  in  Protestant  Associ* 
ations  and  at  county  meetings,  subjected  her  fairest  provinces, 
first  to  the  peasants*  war,  and  then  to  the  armies  of  Wallen- 
stein  and  Gustavus,  to  the  "black -bands"  of  Spain,  and  to 
the  little  less  terrible  militia  of  Sweden  ;  thirty  years  of  deso- 
lation and  anarchy  were  naturally  succeeded  by  a  long  period 
of  exhaustion.  A  central  government,  by  attracting  to  the 
capital  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  of  the  provincials, 
cherishes,  even  if  it  does  not  too  rapidly  mature,  a  national 
literature.  But  a  number  of  ducal  or  episcopal  cities,  even 
where  they  afford  a  general  protection  to  learned  men,  is  by 
no  means  equally  favourable  to  the  nurture  of  genius.  Lite* 
rature  either  dwindles  into  an  accomplishment,  or  becomes  the 
aliment  of  personal  cabals,  when,  as  so  frequently  happens  in 
limited  courts,  it  is  taken  into  partnership  with  majesty.  The 
want  of  a  sufficiently  remote,  yet  capacious  centre,  was  not 
compensated,  as  in  It^ly,  by  the  predominance  of  one  dialect 
for  literature,  which  successive  generations  would  improve,  of 
at  least  preserve.  The  general  use  of  Latin  by  the  learned^ 
threatened  at  one  time  to  cast  over  the  High-German,  in  de- 
spite of  Luther's  laboiu^  and  creative  energy  in  establishing 
its  forms,  as  complete  an  oblinon  in  European  literatun^  as 
has  really  befallen  the  Low-Dutch.  Looking  back  from  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  may  apply  to  the  German  mind  the 
expressive  metaphor  by  which  Fuller  describes  the  nature  of 
German  enlhusiasmy  at  the  epoch  of  the  Crusades : — *'  Though 
**  Germanic  was  backward  at  the  first,  yet,  afterwards,  it 
**  proved  the  main  Atlas  of  the  Warre  j  that  nation,  Uke  a  heavie 
*'  bell,  was  long  a  raising,  but,  being  got  up,  made  a  loud 
*^  sound.'*  During  tlie  whole  period,  however,  over  which 
Mr.  Halhim's  volumes  extend,  he  would  have  been  a  hardy 
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prophet  who  had  foretold,  from  the  dawnings  of  Opitz  and 
Bodmer,  the  appearance  of  the  most  imaginative  and  philoso- 
phical literature  of  modem  times. 

But  in  England  circumstances  were  singularly  favourahle 
to  the  growth  of  a  masculine  and  diversified  literature.  The 
"  great  deeps^*  of  the  Teutonic  mind  seem  to  open  at  once  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  successors.  The 
Reformation  had  aroused^  not  exhausted,  the  nation ;  her  in- 
sular situation  protected  her  from  invasion ;  the  temper  of  the 
sovereign,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  were  averse  to  foreign  war ;  a  rich  mercantile  class  was 
growing  up  beside  a  splendid  aristocracy ;  their  natural  emu- 
lation was  directed,  in  a  long  interval  of  peace,  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  intellect  and  art.  Rome  was  still  a  formidable 
adversary,  and  controversy  borrowed  new  weapons  as  her 
old  ones  became  feeble  or  blunted,  from  secular  literature. 
The  discovery  of  new  re^ons  in  the  western  seas,  and  the  de- 
scription which  the  voyagers  gave  on  their  return,  seemed  to 
justify  the  most  sublime  or  the  most  extravagant  imaginations : 
the  objective  resources  of  the  age  were  increased  by  an  active 
intercourse  with  the  continent,  and,  on  all  sides,  fulfilment 
seemed  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  ever  firesh  and  boundless  pro- 
mise. At  different  periods  of  this  er^,  the  pulpit  and  the 
schools,  the  philosopher  in  his  study  and  the  poet  from  the 
stage,  alternately  instructed  and  delighted  an  awakened  and 
earnest,  if  not  a  susceptible  people ;  the  boimdaries  of  know- 
ledge were  advanced,  the  sources  of  intellectual  pleasure  mul- 
tiplied ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  whether,  in  such  an  age, 
genius  shone  most  bright  in  action  or  in  seclusion,  in  sacred 
or  in  secular  studies,  or  whether  it  were  the  prerogative  of  the 
times,  to  blend  in  Sidney  and  Raleigh,  in  Bacon  and  Falkland, 
the  usual  distinctions  and  qualities  of  men. 

Among  the  foremost  representatives  of  this  extraordinary 
expansion  of  the  intellectual  life  of  a  nation,  was  Edmund 
Spenser,  whether  we  regard  his  productive  or  his  recipient 
powers,  or  his  poetic  mission,  in  evolving  the  hidden  wealth 
and  harmonies  of  the  English  language.  He  did  not,  like  the 
father  of  Tuscan  eloquence,  indeed,  fix  and  bequeath  to  the 
laureate  fraternity  who  came  after  him,  a  perpetual  dialect,  for 
the  expression  and  accompaniment  of  whatever  was  loffy  or 
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beautiful^  profound  or  luminous^  in  conception  and  sentiment. 
The  language  was  ah'eady  beyond  the  conditions^  perhaps  it 
was  originaliy  too  organic  to  admit  of  such  legislation.  But 
that  neither  fancy  nor  imagination  might  hereafter^  in  excuse 
of  their  own  feebleness  or  indolence^  plead  that  their  lot  was 
cast  in  a  barren  or  a  limited  idiom,  the  ^  Faery  Queen'  seems 
to  have  been  intended  by  the  variety,  the  pliancy  and  the 
resonance  of  its  diction,  to  satisfy  every  demand  that  could  be 
made  upon  it.  There  is  but  one  correlate  to  Spenser,  in 
abundance  of  illustration  and  in  prodigality  of  ornament ;  and 
we  can  never  read  the  ^  Holy  Living  and  Dying,'  or  the  *  Life 
of  Christ,'  without  feeling  that  the  same  pencil  and  the  same 
colours  are  employed,  but  on  a  different  ground.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Hallam,  although  his  remarks  on  the  style  of 
Spenser  are  just,  that  his  language,  like  that  of  Shakspeare, 
is  an  instrument  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  the  work  it  was 
intended  to  perform :  or  if  we  can  assent  to  him,  it  is  be- 
cause the  language  of  both  these  poets,  like  the  pavilion  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  is  capable  of  infinite  change  in  its  proportions, 
and  can,  with  equal  ease,  contain  the  multitudinous  groupings 
of  fancy,  and  the  unadorned  and  solitary  presentments  of  truth. 
In  the  few  notes  that  have  been  preserved  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
lectures,  the  characteristics  of  Spenser's  intellectual  being  are 
traced,  with  his  wonted  insight  into  the  distinctions  of  the 
beautiful.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  refer  to  the  first  volume 
of  his  *  Literary  Remains,'  and  lay  before  our  readers  a  small 
portion  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  Mr.  Hallam's 
work : — 

"  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  living  writer  of  the  most  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  genius,  whose  eloquence  is  as  the  rush  of  mighty  waters,  and 
has  lefl  it  for  others  almost  as  invidious  to  praise  in  terms  of  less  rapture, 
as  to  censure  what  he  has  borne  along  in  the  stream  of  unhesitating  eulogy, 
that '  no  poet  has  ever  had  a  more  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  than 
Spenser.*  In  Virgil  and  Tasso  this  was  not  less  powerful ;  but  even  they, 
even  the  latter  himself,  do  not  hang  with  such  tenderness  of  delight,  with 
such  a  forgetful  delay,  over  the  fair  creations  of  their  fancy.  Spenser  is  not 
averse  to  images  that  jar  on  the  mind  by  exciting  horror  or  disgust ;  and 
sometimes  his  touches  are  rather  too  strong ;  but  it  is  on  love  and  beauty, 
on  holiness  and  virtue,  that  he  reposes  with  all  the  sympathy  of  his  soul. 
The  slowly-sliding  motion  of  his  stanza,  *  with  many  a  bout  of  linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out,'  beautifully  corresponds  to  the  dreamy  enchantment 
of  his  description,  when  Una,  or  Belphcebc,  or  Florimelf  or  Amorct  are 
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present  to  his  mind.  In  this  varied  delineation  of  female  perfectness,  no 
earlier  poet  had  equalled  him  ;  nor,  excepting  Shakspeare,  has  he  had,  per- 
haps, any  later  rival. 

"  Spenser  is  naturally  compared  with  Ariosto.     '  Fierce  wars  and  faith- 
ful love  did  moralize  the  song'  of  both  poets.     But  in  the  constitution  of 
their  minds,  in  the  character  of  their  poetry,  they  were  almost  the  reverse 
of  each  other.    The  Italian  is  gay,  rapid,  ardent ;  his  pictures  shift  like  the 
hues  of  heaven  ;  even  while  diffuse,  he  seems  to  leave  in  an  instant  what  he 
touches,  and  is  prolix  by  the  number,  not  the  duration,  of  his  images. 
Spenser  is  habitually  serious  ;  his  slow  stanza  seems  to  suit  the  temper  of 
his  genius ;  he  loves  to  dwell  on  the  sweetness  and  beauty  which  his  fancy 
portrays.      The  ideal  of  chivalry,  rather  derived  from  its  didactic  theory 
than  from  the  precedents  of  romance,  is  always  before  him  ;  his  morality 
is  pure,  and  even  stern,  with  nothing  of  the  libertine  tone  of  Ariosto.     He 
worked  with  far  worse  tools  than  the  bard  of  Ferrara,  with  a  language  not 
quite  formed,  and  into  which  he  rather  injudiciously  poured  an  unnecessary 
archaism,  while  the  style  of  his  contemporaries  was  undergoing  a  rapid 
change  in  the  opposite  direction.     •     ♦    ♦    ♦     •    Spenser  may  be  justly 
said  to  excel  Ariosto  in  originality  of  invention,  in  force  and  variety  of  cha- 
racter, in  strength  and  vividness  of  conception,  in  depth  of  reflection,  in  fer- 
tility of  imagination,  and  above  all,  in  that  exclusively  poetical  cast  of  feel- 
ing, which  discerns  in  everything  what  common  minds  do  not  perceive.  In 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  their  fable,  neither  deserves  much 
praise ;  but  the  Siege  of  Paris  gives  the  '  Orlando  Furioso,*  spite  of  its  per- 
petual shiflings  of  the  scene,  rather  more  unity  in  the  reader's  apprehension 
than  belongs  to  the  'Faery  Queen.*  Spenser  is,  no  doubt,  decidedly  inferior 
in  ease  and  liveliness  of  narration,  as  well  as  clearness  and  felicity  of  lan- 
guage.    But,  upon  thus  comparing  the  two  poets,  we  have  little  reason  to 
blush  for  our  countryihan.     Yet  the  fame  of  Ariosto  is  spread  through  Eu- 
rope, while  Spenser  is  almost  unknown  out  of  England ;  and  even  in  this 
age,  when  much  of  oar  literature  is  widely  diffused,  I  have  not  observed 
proofs  of  much  acquaintance  with  him  on  the  continent." — Fol.'i.pp, 
325-328. 

**  The  admiration  of  this  great  poem  was  unanimous  and  enthusiastic. 
No  academy  had  been  trained  to  carp  at  his  genius  with  minute  cavilliug ; 
no  recent  popularity,  no  traditional  fame  (for  Chaucer  was  rather  venerated 
than  much  in  the  bands  of  the  reader)  interfered  with  the  immediate  recog- 
nition of  his  supremacy.  The  *  Faery  Queen'  became  at  once  the  delight  of 
every  accomplished  gentleman,  the  model  of  every  poet,  the  solace  of  every 
scholar.  In  the  course  of  the  next  century,  by  the  extinction  of  habits,  de- 
rived from  chivalry,  and  the  change,  both  of  taste  and  language,  which  came 
on  with  the  civil  wars  and  the  restoration,  Spenser  lost  something  of  his  at- 
traction, and  much  more  of  his  influence  upon  literature ;  yet,  in  the  most 
phlegmatic  temper  of  the  general  reader,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  our 
most  popular  writers.  Time,  however,  has  gradually  wrought  its  work,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  more  imaginative  cast  of  poetry  in  the  present  century, 
it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  the  '  Faery  Queen'  is  as  much  read,  or  as 
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highly  esteemed  as  in  the  days  of  Anne.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  difficult 
to  account  for  this  ;  those  who  seek  the  delight  that  mere  fiction  presents 
to  the  mind  (and  they  are  the  great  majority  of  readers),  have  been  supplied 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  craving,  by  stores  accommodated  to  every  temper, 
and  far  more  stimulant  than  the  legends  of  Faery-land.  But  we  must  not 
fear  to  assert,  with  the  best  judges  of  this  and  of  former  ages,  that  Spenser 
is  still  the  third  name  in  the  poetical  literature  of  our  country,  and  that 
he  has  not  been  surpassed,  except  by  Dante,  in  any  other." — Vol,  i. 
p,  333-34. 

The  new  light  in  which  women  were  regarded  in  christian 
literature^  appears  in  Spenser^  the  initiative  poet  of  England, 
as  it  had  already  done  in  Dante  and  Petrarca,  the  initiative 
poets  of  Southern  Europe.  The  Greeks,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Homer,  seem  to  have  had  no  means  of  making 
their  women  interesting,  but  by  unsexing  them ;  and  the  cha- 
racters of  Medea,  Electra  and  Antigone,  owe  their  attractions 
to  a  lofty  and  masculine  tone  of  heroism.  Chaucer,  indeed,  in 
the  tale  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  has  drawn  an  exquisite  out- 
line of  feminine  portraiture  in  Emily,  but  he  is  too  much  the 
painter  of  classes  of  manners  to  trust  himself  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  actual,  and  too  often  the  satirist  to  sympathise 
earnestly  with  the  ideal.  In  the  Amoret,  the  Beiphoebe,  the 
Florimel,  and  the  Una  of  the  ^  Faery  Queen,'  we  have,  however, 
distinctly  before  us,  the  higher  reverence  for  womanhood,  the 
spirit  of  sentiment  and  courtesy,  which,  derived  from  religion, 
was  nurtured  in  chivalxy,  and  after  having  for  centuries  been 
absorbed  in  the  mythology  of  the  popular  creed,  emerged,  at 
the  end  of  the  medieval  period,  in  the  renovated  art  and  poetry 
of  Christendom.  In  Spenser  also,  as  Coleridge  remarks,  we 
see  "  the  brightest  and  purest  form  of  that  nationality  which 
was  so  common  a  characteristic  of  our  elder  poets.'^  There 
is  nothing  harsh,  nothing  contemptuous  in  it ;  its  source  is 
not  in  the  ignoble  pleasure  of  comparison,  l)ut  in  the  legiti- 
mate and  lofty  satisfaction  which  the  idea  of  order  and  unity 
produces  in  the  philosophic  mind ;  since  to  every  people  its 
station  and  destiny  are  assigned,  and  in  a  free  and  worthy 
nation  men  are  not  the  blind  and  undistinguishable  atoms  of 
quantity,  but  the  living  members  of  an  intelligent  and  indivi- 
dual whole. 

We  have  mentioned  Taylor  as  the  prose-correlate  of  Spen* 
ser.     Mr.  Hallam  devotes  several  pages  to  an  account  of  the 
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*  Liberty  of  Prophesying/  in  which  he  delineates,  with  his 
r  '   '  "  ^  I  ty,  the  characteristic  features  of  that  eminent 

\    I  [ oversialist.  He  seetna  to  us,  however,  to  have 

rather  slighted  Taylor's  devotional  works,  more  particularly 
bis  *  Life  of  Christ.*  Less  argumentative,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  less  generally  important  than  the  *  Liberty  of  Prophe- 
iftying/  the  'Life  of  Christ'  is  not  merely  an  historical  and 
religious  expansion  of  the  gospel  narrative,  but  a  manual  of 
divine  philosophy,  compiled  from  every  imaginable  source, 
from  the  scriptures,  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen,  from  the 
poets  and  moridists  of  antiquity,  from  the  annals  and  the  le- 
gends of  the  church,  from  the  **  Jews'  books,*'  and  from  devious 
tradition*  The  marginal  references  and  quotations  are  only 
exceeded  by  Burton,  whose  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  is  al- 
most  a  centonism  of  extracts ;  yet,  like  the  irregular  forma 
and  intricate  colours  of  cathedral  windows,  they  produce  a 
solemn  and  religious  harmony,  of  which  the  effect  is  more  ap- 
parent than  the  cause  or  the  components,  A  careful  editor, 
such  as  the  works  of  Taylor  have  never  met  with,  should, 
throughout  this  volume,  be  perpetually  on  the  watch  for  such 
of  the  original  sources  as  Taylor  has  not  indicated.  Liberal 
as  his  acknowledgments  are  of  the  aid  he  employed  in  its 
composition,  he  has  transferred  the  imagination,  if  not  the 
^language,  of  the  Greek  fathers,  into  many  of  the  more  luxuri- 
ant or  emotional  passages  of  the  '  Great  Exemplar.'  The  struc- 
ture of  his  work  is  not  less  composite  than  that  of  the  *  Faery 
Queen,'  or  *  Paradise  Lost* ;  but  it  differs  from  the  latter  in 
cihe  arabesque  variety  of  its  detail,  and  in  the  author's  having 
merely  arranged  and  not  rcminted  his  materials,  so  as  to  im- 
press them  with  his  own  idiosyncrasy.  It  resembles  the  for- 
mer in  the  amplitude,  the  recurrence,  and  the  richness  of  its 
departments,  by  the  flexible  outline,  and  the  ideal  rather  than 
the  formal  unity  of  the  plan.  It  removes  from  the  broad  and 
jarclnng  daylight  of  controversy  into  the  twilight  of  holy  and 

laginative  feelings,  questions,  which  had  been  for  centuries 
the  world's  debate ;  and,  although  on  their  coming  forth  from 
jthis  Goshen  they  are  again  seized  by  active  and  angry  dispu- 
tants, it  is  well  to  know  their  peaceful  precincts  and  their 
temporary  repose. 

The  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying*  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
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po\verful  appeal  against  the  justice  or  the  expediency  of  into- 
lerance,  which  has  |)roceeded  from  the  reformed  church.  But, 
nearly  coincident  in  time  with  Taylor,  u  celebrated  oharapioa 
of  rehgious  freedom  appeared  on  the  contineiit.  Partly  hia 
own  conclusions,  partly  the  ill-usage  he  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  boasted  their  exemption  from  papal  ty* 
ranny,  had  inclined  Grotius  to  regard  the  Anglican  church 
with  admiration,  and  the  Roman,  at  least,  at  the  close  of  hia 
life,  with  complacency.  His  annotations  on  the  ^  Consulta- 
tions of  Cassander/  his  ^Animadversions  of  Rivet,'  in  his  *  Vo- 
turn  pro  Pace  Ecclesiastica,'  and  other  tracts,  display  a  uni- 
form and  progressive  tendency  to  defend  the  church  o'^  Rome 
in  everything  that  can  be  deemed  essential  to  her  creed*  In 
his  conduct  Grotius  was  equally  exempt  from  preferences. 
For  several  years  he  continued  in  an  isolated  state,  neither 
approving  the  Reformation  nor  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
his  latter  years,  when  he  held  the  honourable  station  of  am- 
bassador from  the  court  of  Sweden  to  Paris,  he  seems  to  have 
prided  himself  that  he  did  not  live  as  a  Protestant.  The  Hu- 
guenot ministers  of  Charenton  requested  him  to  communicate 
%vith  them,  which  he  declined.  He  was  at  that  time  brooding 
over  a  scheme  of  union  among  Protestants  ;  but  he  soon  laid 
BO  hopeless  a  scheme  aside,  and  perceived,  or  persuaded  him- 
self, that  there  could  be  no  practicable  re-union,  except  with 
Rome  itself,  nor  that,  except  on  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
superiority.  In  1640,  says  Mr.  Hallam,  from  whom,  indeed^ 
we  abridge  this  accoimt,  of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Arrai- 
nian  divines,  his  letters  are  full  of  sanguine  hopes  that  thin 
delusive  vision  wotdd  be  realised.  He  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  had  the  countenance  of  Richelieu,  who,  though  himself 
a  theological  writer,  and  a  good  Catholic,  took  great  care  that 
no  extreme  principles  ot  the  papacy  should  alfcct  the  liberties 
of  the  GaUican  Church.  By  1642,  Grotius  had  become 
wholly  averse  to  the  Reformation.  Auratus  (d'Or),  a  sort  i>f 
chaplain  to  Grotius,  became  a  Catholic  about  this  time,  and  tii 
his  reply  to  Wytenbogard,  who  had  justly  observed  the  moral 
impossibility  oi  tracing  historically,  for  ourselves*,  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  Grotius  referred  him  to  a  visible  standard.  The 
latter  years  of  his  conversion  or  defection  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Hallam: — 
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"In  proportion  as  he  perceived  how  little  of  concession  was  to  be  ob- 
tained, he  himself  grew  more  ready  to  concede ;  and  though  at  one  time  he 
seems  to  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  and  at  another  would  not  have 
been  content  with  placing  all  things  in  the  state  they  were  before  the  council 
of  Trent,  he  came  ultimately  to  think  such  a  favourable  sense  might  be  put 
pn  all  the  Tridentine  decrees,  as  to  render  them  compatible  with  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg." 

The  above  remarks  are  freely  adopted  from  Mr.  Hallam  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  curious  and  instructive  passage 
from  the  same  volume.  The  history  of  literature^  when  treated 
by  a  philosopher^  has  a  twofold  value,  as  the  record  of  the  forms, 
and  a  table  of  the  varieties  of  human  opinion.  Our  own  times 
are  in  evil  repute  in  some  quarters  for  pseudo-liberalism,  for 
an  impertinent  and  mischievous  propensity  to  disturb  what  is 
established,  especially  within  the  precincts  of  the  church. 
Whatever  our  demerits  in  this  respect  may  be,  they  are,  at 
least,  not  original ;  since  in  the  following  sentiments  of  Gro- 
tins  we  Rnd  some  very  analogous  principles  to  the  dangerous 
pretensions  of  our  own  days : — 

"  The  magistrate  can  alter  nothing  which  is  definitely  laid  down  by  the 
positive  law  of  God  ;  but  he  may  regulate  the  circumstantial  observance 
even  of  such  ;  and  as  to  things  undefined  in  Scripture  he  has  plenary  juris- 
diction ;  such  as  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  the  convocation  of  synods, 
the  election  of  pastors.  The  burthen  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  would  li- 
mit the  civil  power  by  affirming  anything  to  be  prescribed  by  the  divine  law. 
The  authority  attributed  in  Scripture  to  churches  docs  not  interfere  with  the 
power  of  the  magistrate,  being  persuasive,  not  coercive.  The  whole  church 
has  no  coercive  power  by  divine  right.  •  ♦  *  •  •  In  a  chapter 
on  the  due  exercise  of  the  civil  supremacy  over  the  churchy  he  shows  more 
of  a  Protestant  feeling  than  would  have  been  found  in  liim  when  he  ap- 
proached the  latter  years  of  his  life ;  and  declares  fully  against  submission 
to  any  visible  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  so  that  sovereigns  are  not  bound 
to  follow  the  ministers  of  the  church  in  what  they  may  afiirm  as  doctrine. 
Ecclesiastical  synods  he  deems  often  useful,  but  thinks  the  magistrate  is  not 
hound  to  act  with  their  consent,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  pernicious. 
The  magistrate  may  determine  who  may  compose  such  synods  ;  a  strong 
position  he  endeavours  to  prove  at  great  length.  Even  if  the  members  arc 
elected  by  the  church,  the  magistrate  may  reject  those  whom  he  reckons 
unfit ;  he  may  preside  in  the  assembly,  confirm,  reject,  annul  its  decisions. 
He  may  also  legislate  about  the  whole  organisation  of  the  established  church. 
It  is  for  him  to  determine  what  form  of  religion  shall  be  publicly  exercised ; 
an  essential  right  of  sovereignty,  as  political  writers  have  laid  it  down.  To 
the  objection,  from  the  danger  of  abuse  in  conceding  so  much  power  to  the 
sovereign,  he  replies  that  no  other  theory  will  secure  us  better.    On  every 
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auppKisitlon  the  power  must  be  lodged  in  men,  who  are  all  liable  to  error. 
We  must  console  ourselvea  by  a  trust  in  divine  providence  alont'/' — I'nl. 
iii.  pp*  97-100. 

The  storms  that  had  checked  the  resuscitation  of  Catho- 
licism, had  comparatively  Uttle  effect  upon  the  Western  Peiiin- 
sida  of  Europe;  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  whose  internal 
changes  and  maritime  discoveries  communicated  so  great  an 
impulse  to  the  rest  of  the  continent,  have  partaken  but  slighllj 
in  their  turn  of  its  social  and  intellectual  revolutions.  l*hc 
insulated  position  and  the  national  elements  of  those  king- 
doms jiresented  many  obstacles  to  the  common  movements 
of  Europe  ;  and,  at  the  time  they  were  most  susceptible  of 
change,  they  were  the  dominant  people  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  countries  on  this  side 
of  thcra.  The  reign  of  Charles  V,  deluded  them  with  the 
prospect  of  a  universal  monarchy ;  but  ii*,  in  their  want  of 
union,  the  states  of  Italy  and  Germany  resembled  the  pro- 
vincial subjects  of  Rome,  they  were  severally  too  powerful 
and  enlightened  for  subjection  and  control.  Tlie  era  of 
Spanish  supremacy  was  short ;  and  when  \i%  provinces  were 
rent  away^  and,  under  the  jealous  and  gloomy  administra- 
tion of  Philip  II.,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  crushed,  tlic 
heart  of  the  empire  proved  to  have  been  long  withered,  and  the 
extremities  alone  the  seat  of  vitality.  The  national  literature 
of  Spain,  if  we  include  the  lyric  romances  and  songs  in  the  old 
popular  style,  extends  over  a  long  interval  of  time  ;  but  if  we 
extend  that  term  to  such  productions  only  as  spring  from  the 
common  romantic  and  ethnic  bases  of  European  art,  it  was 
of  remarkably  brief  duration.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  contem- 
porary with  the  lives  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes  and  Cal- 
deron,  a  limit  which  includes  the  best  of  the  Spanish  histo* 
nans.  In  this  department  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Hallam  relies 
principally  on  Bouterwek,  although  he  occasionally  checks  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Germari  critic  by  the  more  phlegmatic  tone 
of  Sismoudi.  llie  general  qualities  of  Spimish  poems,  accord- 
ing to  a  noble  critic,  whom  he  cites,  independently  of  those 
intended  for  representation,  are  smoothness  of  ^  ►  '  1 1' -n  and 
purity  of  language,  and  fiicility  rather  than  stn  i  ^  imagi- 

nation.   The  practice  of  improvising  was  as  frequent  in  Spain 
as  in  Italy;  and  even  the  nobility  of  Philip  the  Fourth's  time 
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were  wont  to  converse  for  some  minutes  in  extemporaneous 
verne.     Yet  it  has  been  found  experi'  ''     that  excessive 

faciUty  of  production  is  good  neither  1 1  nor  in  learning ; 

it  makes  slovenly  agriculturists  and  cureless  metrists  ;  and  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  more  unpliant  at  tirst,  have  been  cultivated 
more  successfully  in  the  endj  both  as  regards  the  harnjony 
and  the  precision  of  verse.  According  to  Mr,  liollamj  the 
Spanish  ballads  have  enjoyed  their  full  share  of  reputation  ; 
their  authors^  at  least  those  of  earlier  date,  paid  little  regard 
to  inventioD,  or  to  correctness  of  execution ;  and  those  writ- 
ten at  a  later  period,  perhaps  by  poets  of  VaJladoIid  or  Ma- 
diid,  the  contemporaries  of  Cervantes,  though  improved  in 
method  and  eloquence,  are  inferior  in  simpUcity  and  vigour. 
In  the  older  romances,  Mr.  Hallam  remarks  "  a  certain  pro- 
*^  Uxity  and  hardness  of  style,  a  want  of  connexion,  a  habit  of 
"  repeating  verses  or  entire  passages  from  others/*  In  other 
words,  they  are  precisely  what  might  be  looked  for  in  the  age 
of  their  composition,  and  the  critic  is  on  this  occasion  somc^ 
what  ungi'acious.  Wc  are  inclined  to  think  that  poems  of 
this  kind  are  not  within  the  conditions  of  criticism,  any  more 
than  the  original  lays  of  the  Theban  or  the  Trojiui  war  would 
have  been,  had  they  come  down  to  us  untouched  by  the 
Homerids.  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  probability,  to  be- 
lieve with  Bouterwek,  that  when  an  impressive  story  of  poetical 
character  was  found,  the  subject  and  the  emotions  it  would 
awaken  were  seized  with  such  a  truth  and  vivacity,  that  the 
parts  of  the  little  piece  linked  themselves  spontaneously,  the 
intense  sympathy  of  the  hearers  supplied  the  absence  of  con- 
nexion, and  the  office  of  the  bard  was  neither  to  create  nor  to 
decorate,  but  simply  to  give  to  each  situation  and  character 
its  proper  colouring  and  effect.  The  period  at  which  Spain 
and  Italy  maintained  the  closest  political  and  hterary  relations, 
was  coincident  with  that  of  iVriosto's  first  celebrity.  But  the 
Spaniards  always  remained  strangers  to  the  chivalrous  epopee. 
The  mixture  of  the  comic  with  the  serious  was  not  congenial 
to  their  taste ;  they  were  proud  of  their  national  spirit  of  chi- 
valry;  their  religious  sentiments  were  eaj'ncst,  if  not  enhghtcn- 
ed ;  and  the  careless  levity  of  tJie  ItaUans  seemed  to  them  un- 
worthy of  men  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  prefer  intrigue  to 
valouTr    The  serious  epic^  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  favourite 
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-with  Spaoisl)  poets.  Besides  the  Araucana  of  Ercillsj  which 
Voltaire  has  praised  absurdly,  and  Boutem^ek  condemned 
excessively,  not  less  than  twenty-five  poems  of  this  class  ap- 
peared in  Spain  within  little  more  than  half  a  century.  But 
in  the  epopee  the  Spaniards  have  repeated  the  mistake  of  their 
Roman  progenitors,  and  celebrated  events  of  recent  occur- 
rence. The  sixteenth  century  was  the  illustrious  age  of  Cas- 
tille^  and  the  most  worthy  of  epic  renown.  A  Spanish  Homer 
could  sing  of  no  hero  so  appropriately  as  of  him  who  was 
styled  by  all  native  writers  of  that  age  the  "never •conquered" 
(el  nunca  vencido),  their  favourite  Charles  V,  But  the  at- 
tempt in  which,  with  considerable  powers  and  with  a  highly 
cultivated  language^  Lucan  and  Silius  had  failed^  was  unsuc- 
cessflil ;  and  the  epic  art  of  Spain  is  nearly  as  mucli  a  blank 
as  the  dramatic  art  of  I^aly  had  been  until  the  appeai*ancc  of 
iVlfieri. 

The  w^orld  in  general  is  content  to  be  amused  and  even  in- 
structed w  ithout  much  reflection  upon  the  causes  of  its  profit 
and  delight ;  and  some  of  our  readers  are  perhaps  unaware  of 
the  very  different  opinions  that  prevail  as  to  the  real  intentions 
of  Cervantes  m  his  "  history  of  that  ingenious  gentleman,  Don 
Quixote  of  La  Mancha.'^  According  to  Bouterwck,  the  ve- 
nerable knight  of  La  ^1  ancha  is  the  immortal  representative 
of  all  men  of  exalted  imagination,  who  carry  the  noblest  en- 
thusiasm to  a  pitch  of  folly ;  because  with  understandings^  in 
other  respects  sound,  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  fascinating 
power  of  a  self-deception,  by  which  they  are  led  to  regard 
themselves  as  beings  of  a  superior  order.  It  is  impossible  to 
form  a  more  mistaken  notion  of  this  work  than  to  consider  it 
merely  as  a  satire,  intended  by  the  author  to  ridicule  the  ab- 
surd passion  for  reading  old  romances  of  chivalry.  Don 
Quixote,  however,  would  have  been  just  as  likely  to  have  lost 
his  senses  by  the  study  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  The  primary 
idea  is  that  of  a  man  of  elevated  chamctcr,  excited  by  heroic 
and  enthusiastic  feelings  to  the  extravagant  mood  of  wishing 
to  restore  the  age  of  chivalry.  According  to  Sismondi,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Don  Quixote  is  the  eternal  contra«*t  be* 
twecn  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  that  of  prose.  Men  of  an  ele- 
vated soul  propose  to  themselves,  as  the  object  of  life,  to  be 
the  defenders  of  the  weak,  tlic  support  of  the  ojiprcsscd,  the 
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charopions  of  justice  and  innocence.  Like  Don  Quixote^  they 
find  on  every  side  the  i  f  the  virtues  they  worship ;  they 

believe  that  disintertN  i  -,  noblenessj  courage,  in  short, 
knight-errantry,  are  still  prevalent ;  and  with  no  calculation 
of  their  own  powers,  tliey  expose  themselves  for  an  ungrate- 
ful world,  they  offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  laws  and 
rules  of  an  imaginru*y  state  of  society.  Mr*  Coleridge  isj 
perhaps,  entitled  to  claim  the  merit  of  a  third  discovery,  that 
Don  Quixote,  without,  however,  losing  the  least  trait  of  per- 
sonal individuality,  is  the  personification  of  the  reason  and  the 
moral  sense,  divested  of  the  judgement  and  the  understanding* 
"  Sancho,"  he  proceeds,  **  is  the  converse  ;  he  is  the  common 
sense  without  reason  or  imagination  "  To  such  theories  Mr. 
Hallam  naturally  objects,  that,  although  Ccr\'antcs  possessed 
a  very  thoughtful  mind  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  huma- 
nity, yet  that  the  generalisation  they  require  for  the  leading 
conception  of  Don  Quixote,  besides  being  a  little  inconsistent 
with  the  valorous  and  romantic  character  of  its  author,  be- 
longs to  a  more  advanced  period  of  philosophy  than  his  own. 
We  may  add,  generally,  that  the  union  of  analytical  with  cre- 
ative powers  in  the  same  mind,  is  comparatively  a  recent  pl»e- 
uomenon. 

Mr»  Hallam  appeals  from  the  critics  to  the  author  himself, 
and  very  ably  defends  the  popular  belief  of  two  centuries,  that 
Cervantes  had  no  more  profound  aim  than  he  assigns  to  his 
readers. 

'*  If  the  fkshion,"  he  remarki^  "  of  reading  bad  romances  of  chivalry  per- 
verted the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  rendered  their  language  ridicu- 
lous, it  was  natural  that  a  zealous  lover  of  good  iitcmture  should  expose  this 
fully  to  the  world  hy  exaggerating  its  effecta  on  a  fictitious  personage.  It 
has  been  said  by  some  modern  writer,  though  I  cannot  remember  by  whom, 
that  there  was  a/Jrwe  iidc  in  the  mind  of  Cervantes.  There  was  indeed  a 
ftide  of  calm  strong  sense,  which  some  take  for  unpoctical.  He  thought  U»c 
tone  of  those  romances  extravagant.  It  might  naturally  occur  how  absurd 
any  one  mu&t  appear  who  should  attempt  to  realise,  in  actual  life,  the  ad- 
vonta^s  of  Araadia.  Already  a  novelist,  he  perceive<l  the  opportunities 
this  idea  suggested*  It  was  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  hero  mu&t 
l»e  represented  as  literally  insane,  since  his  conduct  would  have  been  extra- 
fagant  beyond  the  probability  of  fiction  on  any  olber  liypolhesis ;  and  from 

lis  happy  conception  germinated,  in  a  very  prolific  mind,  the  whole  history 
of  Don  Quiiote," 

We  have  not  space  for  Mr.  Uallam^s  remarks  upon  the  ge- 
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neral  excellence  of  this  univetBally  known  romance,  but  iriujit 
content  ourselves  with  Rtrongly  recommending  tbera  to  our 
readers.  In  one  respect,  however,  they  strike  us  aa  incom- 
jjlete,  since  be  leaves  unnoticed  the  peculiar  beauty  of  Cer- 
vantes' style.  Bouterwek  commends  the  speech  of  the  shep- 
herdess Marcella,  as  in  the  true  prose  collocation  of  Cicero  j 
and  if  his  remark  is  confined  to  the  particular  passage,  it  mnj 
pass,  although  the  comparison  is  neither  very  jtist  nor  very 
intelligible.  If,  indeed,  a  prototype  must  be  sought  for  the 
style  of  Cervantes,  Plato's  will  afford  a  better  analogy.  Com- 
pact, transparent,  progressive — the  eloquence  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  of  the  novelist  is  the  atmosphere  which  permeates  and 
embraces  their  thoughts.  So  easily  and  aptly  does  it  infold 
them,  that  we  seem  to  be  looking  through  air  at  forms  and 
colours,  at  motion  and  repose,  so  distinctly  present,  that  we 
no  longer  remember  the  beauty  of  the  intermediate  language* 
And  so  universal  are  the  qualities  of  Cervantes'  diction,  that 
foreigners  who  cannot  enter  into  all  the  associations  of  me- 
mory and  sentiment  that  a  native  enjoys,  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, without  presumption,  avow  their  delight  in  its  piu*c,  and 
sunny  and  j>ellucid  flow.  Even  translations,  and  our  own 
language  in  particular  contains  many  bad  ones,  cannot  quite 
obscure  the  fresh  and  delicate  beauty  of  the  original. 

We  must  confess  ourselves  somewhat  disappointed  in  Mr* 
Hallam's  cursory-  notice  of  the  second  great  name  of  Spanish 
literature,  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  However  difficult  it  is  in 
works  of  this  nature  to  determine  the  exact  space  which  each 
national  literature  shall  occupy  in  relation  to  the  whole  com« 
pass  of  the  subject,  a  writer,  who,  more  perhaps  than  anj 
otherof  his  age,  re  presents  under  its  most  perfect  and  ennobling 
form  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  European  mind, 
claims,  as  his  pecuhar  right  at  least,  an  outline  of  his  general 
characteristics.  Mr,  Hallom,  however,  pays  more  attention 
to  the  form  of  Calderon's  plays,  with  reference  to  the  Euro- 
jje^m  drama,  than  to  the  sources  of  art  and  feeling,  fi-om  which 
those  forms  arose.  The  analysis  he  gives  of  the  *  Vida  e* 
Sucno*  is  not  accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  mark  the  species 
of  Calderon's  very  various  dramatic  productions,  nor  to  point 
out  the  dilibrcut  eras  of  the  poet's  psychological  developm<*nt, 
NeiUier  is  the  pUy  itself,  although  beautiful  ccrtiiinly  and  ela« 
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borate^  by  any  means  a  (fctierk  8]>ecimcn  of  his  powers  as  aii 
list.  Mr.  lliillam  hokis  the  balaiire  between  tltc  perhaps 
tcessive  praises  of  the  Geniian,  and  the  frigid,  and,  consider- 
ing the  obligations  of  their  own  stage  to  the  Spanish,  the 
somewhat  ungiatcful  estimate  of  the  French  critics  of  Cal- 
deron ;  but  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  he  inclines  rather  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Sismondi  than  of  Schlegel.  In  terming  Calderon  the 
poet  of  the  Inquisition,  and  as  belonging  to  one  age  alone, 
and  that  the  wretched  epoch  of  Philip  IV,,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  Sismondi  has  not  confined  his  view  to  what 
is  excrescent  and  acci<lental  in  the  works  of  Calderon,  rather 
than  extended  it  to  the  national  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Spanish 
ppople.  Of  all  the  native  varieties  among  the  western  pro- 
vincials of  Rome,  the  Iberian  was  the  most  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate or  to  modify  ;  and  the  Gothic  conquerors  of  the  Peninsula 
•em  to  have  inherited  the  strong  and  tenacious  temper  of  the 
irlicr  inhabitants.  The  wars  with  the  Moors,  the  diversion 
of  the  national  energies  in  maritime  discovery,  the  somewhat 
antipapal  character  of  the  Spanish  church,  which,  standing 
apart  from  the  more  grievous  abuses  of  Catholicism,  was  not 
involved  in  its  dedino,  tended  to  sever  Spain,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  organic  movements  of  Europe ;  and  even  the  influence 
of  Italy  upon  its  literature  was  confined  to  a  few  departments, 
and  was  quite  unequal  to  impose  Prement^al  or  classical  fett^frs 
upon  its  bold  and  in  controllable  Gothic  spirit.  Hence  Spa- 
nish is  the  most  decidedly  national  poetiy  in  modern  Europe ; 
and  since  the  partly  sensuous,  partly  mystic  character  of  Ko- 
man-Catholicism  pervades,  and  indeed  represents  the  tempe- 
rament of  tlie  people  from  the  fifleenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, every  branch  of  Spanish  art  is  deeply  imbued  with  an 
earnest  spiritualism,  even  when,  as  in  the  drama,  its  objects 
and  its  attributes  are  strictly  and  necessarily  popular.  Next  to 
religion,  the  splendour  of  the  monarchy,  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  immediately  influenced  the  poetry 
of  Spain, 

The  propensity  for  public  spectacles,  wherein  the  passion  for 
ccitement  rather  than  the  love  of  the  beautiful  m  as  gratified, 
irroimded  the  Spanish  drama,  at  least  when  exlnbitcd  be- 
fore the  court  of  Madrid,  with  complicate  and  imposing  ac- 
companiments J  and  although  the  printed  editions  of  CtUderon 
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have  fewer  "  stage  directions "  than  the  old  copies  of  Shtk- 
speare  and  his  contemporaries,  yet  the  plot  and  situations 
of  his  dramas  involve  multitudinous  groupings,  and  rapid 
changes^  and  a  tumult  and  life  approaching  to  the  modem 
melodrame.  It  is  only  necessary  to  supply  in  the  mind*s  eye 
to  the  *  Vida  es  Sueiio,'  the  ^  Principe  Constaiite/  or  the 
'  Cenobia/  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  representation,  to 
understand  the  importance  of  the  machinist  and  the  property- 
man  to  the  Spanish  stage.  The  classic  economy  which  the 
French  and  Italian  dramatic  writers  borrowed  from  ancient 
modelsj  and  frequently  from  the  spurious  and  turbid  source 
of  Seneca,  would  have  seemed  meagre  and  insijnd  to  a  Mt^ 
drid  audience,  m  horn  the  bull-fight  and  the  auto-tbi-f*?  had 
accustomed  to  more  stimulating  diet.  The  habitual  parsi- 
mony of  Elizabeth,  and  the  less  advanced  state  of  the  £ch 
glish  people,  withheld  from  the  tragedies  and  the  liistorles  of 
Shakspeare  tlie  accompaniments  which  they  pre-suppose,  and 
which  date  only  from  the  elder  of  Uae  Kembles  ;  and  under 
Iter  more  lavish  successors,  the  costliness  and  care  that  w  ould 
liave  appropriately  adorned  the  higlier  drama,  were  bestowed 
entirely  upcm  the  *  Masque,^  It  is  as  the  exponent  of  these 
combined  elements  of  di-amatic  art,  that  a  really  cora|»eteDt 
and  generous  criticism  will  regard  the  works  of  Calderon. 
In  universal  truth  of  feeling  he  is  inferior  not  merely  to 
Shakspeare,  but  to  most  of  Shakspeare's  contem])oraries. 
He  has  produced  no  *Lear,^  no  *  Othello,^  no  *  Hamlet/ 
In  rapid  and  poignant  wit  he  is  inferior  to  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  the  ordonnance  of  a  stoiy  to  the  '  Alchemist/  and 
the  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humour/  But  in  richness  and  dei>th 
of  colour,  in  the  musical  involution  of  poetry  through  whole 
scenes,  and  sometimes  through  an  entire  action,  in  the  art 
with  w^hich,  as  in  the  ^Magico  Pro<ligioso,'  the  central 
group  of  the  drama  is  reflected  in  all  its  changes,  and  in  the 
purely  medieval  character  of  the  earnestness  and  the  sport, 
of  the  imagery  and  the  emotion  of  his  plays,  Calderon  must 
be  regarded  as  the  rcj>rescntative  of  the  romantic  drama,  and 
is  not  directly  amenable  to  the  laws  which  Sophocles  and 
Shakspeai*e  imposed  upon  themselves.  However  justly  a  Pro- 
testant may  condemn  the  doctrines  and  the  aggressions  of 
the  Romish  church,  he  cauuot  deny  it  the  pnu«e  of  makitig 
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ample  provision  for  the  imaginative  and  susceptible  por* 
m  of  our  nature.  The  logical  understanding  requires  proofs 
for  its  assent,  and  rejects  with  dread  or  suspicion  the  illusions 
of  the  senses ;  but  the  poet,  the  painter  and  the  musician, 
surrender  their  whole  being  to  the  separate  or  the  mingled 
influence  of  form,  and  colour  and  harmony,  without  ques- 
tioning the  source  firom  which  they  flow.  By  lavishing  upon 
the  hierarchy  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  pagan  spec- 
tacles, the  church  drew  into  itself  the  objective  wealth  of  the 
dark  and  medieval  eras  of  Europe,  and  kept  alive  suscepti- 
bilities  which,  in  the  surrounding  scenes  of  barbariflm  and 
desolation,  must  other%vise  have  perished  under  the  fierce  and 
malignant  aspect  of  the  times.  The  worship  of  saints,  while 
it  concealed  the  true  nature  of  mediation,  represented  to  a 
gross  laity  the  idea  of  a  superintending  Providence  ;  and  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  satisfied  those  gentler  natures  upon 
which  the  ignorance  or  the  dangers  of  the  age  pressed  most 
heavily*  But,  although  as  the  new  forms  of  society  esta- 
blished themselves,  the  expedience  of  these  adumbrations 
of  the  spiritual  in  man  became  less  evident,  the  impressions 
they  had  made  habitual,  survived ;  and  even  when  their 
symbohc  uses  had  quite  passed  away,  men  of  imaginative 
mindB,  who  generaUy  have  more  delight  in  bringing  back  the 
past  than  in  welcoming  and  moulding  to  artistic  uses  the 
present,  found  themselves  more  strongly  attracted  to  the  de- 
vout symbolism  of  the  ancient  church,  than  to  the  logical 
plainness  of  the  reformed  communities.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  partial  recurrence  of  Germany,  and  the  adherence 
of  Italy  to  the  spirit  of  CathoUcisra.  But  Spain  had  scarcely 
wavered  in  her  allegiance  to  the  medieval  faith ;  and  although 
her  theologians  remonstrated  against  the  vices  of  Borgia  and 
the  ambition  of  Carafla,  neither  her  court,  her  church,  nor 
the  people  accepted  the  renovated  forms  which  were  opposed 
by  Rome  and  in  Southern  Germany  to  the  advances  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  earnest  and  meditative  character  of  the 
nation  was  not  incompatible  with  humour,  or  even  with  wit ; 
but  both  wit  and  humom*  in  Spain  are  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  sprighttiness  of  tlie  French,  and  the  coai*se 
mt  genuine  mirth  of  the  old  German  temperament.  Their 
^sposition  also  was  essentially  warlike;  and,  like  the  Itu- 
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mans,  they  delighted  in  the  pomp  of  procession  and  Rpecta- 
cles,  and  in  the  poetry  which  easily  combined  with  them. 
Oq  the  other  hand^  the  imposing  features  of  Spanish  Catho* 
licism,  alternately  griive  and  gorgeoirs,  and  inheriting  from 
remote  times  a  disincUnation  to  the  lighter  and  more  graceful 
forms  of  the  Italian  ritual^  gajire  ameditative  and  mystic  cast  of 
thought  to  the  people;  -Thtey  flocked  to  the  aulas  with  min- 
gled reverenceand  delight;  and  the  faith  of  the  audience 
almost  exempted  from  restraint  the  fancy  of  the  poet  and  the 
caprices  of  the  scene.  That  we  cannot  sympathise  under 
totally  different  circumstances  of  cultivation  vnih  the  emo- 
tions which  were  called  forth  by  the  *  Purgatorio  de  San  Pa- 
tricio/ or  the  *  Pevocion  de  la  Cruz/  is  no  suthcient  cause 
for  excluding  them  from  the  domain  of  legitimate  ait,  ^iuce, 
with  all  our  traditioijiy  admiration  of  the  Greek  drama,  H  it 
not  at  all  clear  that  we  enter  into  its  leading  idea,  the  per- 
petual conflict  between  destiny  and  the  will  of  man.  In 
estimating  Calderon,  it  is  more  than  commonly  incumbent 
on  the  critic  to  take  up  such  a  position  as  shall  command  a 
region  of  art  of  genuine  but  peculiar  beauty ;  and  if  Schlegel 
has  been  perhaps  bewildered  by  the  novel  and  the  van<Mi» 
features  of  the  pro8]>ect,  it  is  certain  that  to  much  of  it  Sis- 
mondi  is  insensible,  from  the  erroneous  selection  of  his  ix>iiit 
of  view. 

Next  in  value,  and  equally  discriminating  with  his  analras 
of  our  great  ethical  and  metaphysical  writers,  are  Mr.  IlaJ- 
lam^s  observations  upon  Shakspearc  and  the  elder  school  of 
the  English  drama.  In  no  branch  of  tpsthetics  has  so  rapid 
and  so  lAportant  a  change  for  the  better  taken  place,  aa  in 
that  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  dramatic  composition,  and 
the  partic4ilar  quahties  of  our  dramatic  poets.  Neither  is  the 
improvement  in  this  case  wholly  attributable  to  foreign  in* 
fluencc,  although  much  of  it  is  certainly  due  to  our  T 
kinsmen.  The  notes  which  Lamb  affixed  to  his  ^ 
mens/  gave  a  genuine  and  racy  spirit  of  nationality  to  this 
department  of  criticism,  while  the  1-  '^ '  '    '^sv  fur- 

nished the  groundwork  of  a  deeply  >  ]>.     Mr* 

HaUam  makes  honourable  mention  of  Mrs.  Jameson*8  *  Essays 
on  the  Female  Characters  of  Shakspearc,'  in  which  all  who 
read  them  will  probably  concur*     Nor  i>hould  the  late  Mr. 
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ffazlitt*8  merits  be  overlooked,  who,  with  muny  Intellectual 
deficiencies,  extepded  the  love  and  perception  of  art  among 
his  contemporaries,  and  whose  lectures  on  Shakspeare  are  a 
papular  form  of  the  deeper  feeling  of  Lamb,  and  the  more 
subtle  philosophy  of  Coleridge*  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
combat  the  old  fallacy  of  the  ^*  wildness  and  irregularity  of 
Shakspcare's  genius;*'  it  is  laid  asleep  with  some  otherilefunct 
Buperstitions  of  the  last  century.  But  a  remark  of  Mr.  Hd- 
lam's  deserves  notice  in  passing,  that  the  present  apothcosrs 
of  our  greatest  poet  was  originally  the  work  of  what  has  beeri 
styled  a  frigid  and  tasteless  generation,  the  age  of  George  11, 
The  stage  has  not  yet  repaid,  and  probably  never  can  dis- 
charge, its  infinite  obligations  to  the  art  of  Shakespeare  ;  but, 
in  return,  it  has  done  much  to  render  him  intelligible  to  the 
sluggish  or  the  devious  imagination  of  the  public.  Whoevef 
lias  arrived  at  a  just  conception  of  the  manifold  ways  in 
which  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear  act  upon  the  inner 
being  of  a  people,  will  estimate  the  importance  to  national 
education  of  an  art  which  presents  to  the  multitude  the  in- 
tellectual truths  and  the  creations  of  poetry.  None  but  shal- 
low observers  will  think  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
Cato  appears  on  the  scene  in  a  "  bag-wig,  flowered  gown,  and 
lackered  chair,"  or  with  the  classic  accompaniments,  and 
under  the  majestic  impersonation  of  the  elder  Kemble*  The 
revived  taste  for  the  simpler  and  subUmer  forms  of  our  na- 
tional poetry  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  representation  of 
King  John  and  of  Henry  IV,,  as  they  were  produced  with 
the  exactness  of  an  antiquary,  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  the 
conception  of  an  artist,  under  the  direction  of  his  equally 
gifted  brother.  Darwin  and  Merry,  Hayley  and  Cumber- 
land, faded  away  together;  and  in  spite  of  a  fallacy  that 
Lamb  strangely  encouraged  in  one  of  his  most  thoughtful 
essays,  the  memory  of  Garrick  is  inseparably  and  rightfully 
associated  with  that  of  the  *' mighty  master,'*  whose  creations 
he  interpreted  to  a  nation  gone  far  astray  after  the  misshapen 
and  puny  idols,  that  from  the  days  of  Dryden  usurped  and 
deformed  the  dramatic  pantheon  of  Shakspeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries. Mr.  Hallam  justly  assigns  much  importance  to 
the  chronology  of  dramatic  compositions.  The  order  of  pro- 
duction is  the  legitimate  canon  for  tracing  and  analysing  the 
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successive  phases  of  mtellectual  growth ;  and  although,  both 
from  positive  evidence  and  from  ingenious  theory,  we  are  bet- 
ter able  than  formerly  to  follow  the  expanding  or  ascending 
circles  of  Shakspeare's  conceptions^  we  still  await  a  critici 
who  combining  the  acuteness  of  Tieck  with  the  aensibiiity 
of  Ulrici,  shall  apply  to  our  own  drama  the  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Gruppe  has  so  ably  illustrated  the  riae, 
the  maturity  and  the  limits  of  the  Athenian. 

Mr.  Hallam  necessarily  subordinates  his  chapters  on  dra- 
matic literature  to  the  general  designs  and  proportions  of  his 
work;  it  would  be  therefore  unreasonable  to  look  for  an 
analysis  of  particular  plays,  or  more  than  a  cursory  view  of 
the  subject  in  his  pages.  Yet  in  no  section  do  his  powers 
of  condensed  and  generalized  observation  appear  to  greater 
advantage*  From  Marlowe  to  Shirley,  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  our  elder  school,  the  progress  is  immense,  but  the  decUii« 
and  exhaustion  of  dramatic  power  is  also  very  apparent* 
Marlowe,  Peele  and  Green,  stand  in  a  somewhat  similar  re* 
lation  to  Shakspeare  as  Phrynichus  to  Sophocles ;  and  Shnv 
ley  and  Cartwright  resemble  the  transitional  poets,  of  whom 
Euripides  was  the  first,  and  in  concurrence  with  the  altered 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  model  and  the  corrupter.  In  the  *  Fau- 
stus,'  and  the  'Jew  of  Malta,'  the  dramatic  elements  aro 
rude,  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  distorted  or  debasing  in 
art,  but  yet  replete  with  promise  and  vigour.  The  balance 
between  earnest  and  sport,  which  Shakspeare  held  so  firmly, 
yet  so  imperceptibly,  the  lyrical  evolutions  by  which  he  re^ 
conciled  these  polar  forces  of  the  romantic  drama,  were  not 
attained  by  these  writers*  They  have  many  points  in  com- 
mon with  the  modem  French  and  the  early  German  school, 
limiting  the  uses  of  poetry  to  the  production  of  excitement ; 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  excitement  could  be  wrought 
out  of  very  crude  and  incongruous  materials.  Marlowe*ftj 
better  dramas,  his  ^Edward  11.,^  his  'Faustus'  and  ^Barabbaa/i 
are  capable  of  being  worked  up  again,  as  Shakspeare,  from  tha- 
cumbrous  plot,  the  barren  scenes  and  the  inflated 
of  the  preceding  age  has  frequently  moulded  a  rifadmemi9 
full  of  life  and  harmony,  and  "  excellent  music."  NeiUier 
let  a  dramatic  poet  of  our  own  times  be  so  ambitious  of  ori-^ 
ginality,  a  questionable  and  delusive  aim  at  best,  as  to  thini 
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meanly  of  thus  building  on  another's  foundationt  The  '  Elec- 
tra  *  of  Sophocles  is,  almost  scene  by  scene,  such  a  rtfacimento 
of  the  '  Choephoroe '  of  his  great  precursor ;  and  the  most 
meagre  of  our  play-writers  are  generally  at  the  pains  to  iBveat 
their  story. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Hallam  through  even  the  few  pages 
he  has  allotted  to  this  interesting  department  of  literary  hi- 
story ;  but  our  concluding  extracts  from  his  works  shall  be 
t^en  from  them.  He  does  not,  like  Mr.  Coleridge,  profess 
a  reverence  all  but  unconditional  for  Shakspeare ;  he  weighs 
Fletcher  and  Massinger,  and  the  lesser  luminaries,  in  a  care- 
fully graduated  balance,  neither  detracting  from  their  merits 
where  their  orbit  diverges  from  that  of  the  "  star  of  poets,** 
nor,  as  was  the  fashion  when  our  elder  drama  began  to  be 
again  appreciated,  attributing  to  the  period  that  produced  their 
works  something  mysterious  and  unapproachable  in  excel- 
lence. Nor  from  temperament,  or  the  per/ervidum  ingenium 
of  continental  critics,  is  he  inclined  to  discover  in  their  com- 
positions more  profound  and  subtle  combinations  than  the 
necessities  of  art  require,  or  in  their  diction  and  characters 
such  recondite  meanings  as  an  audience  could  seldom  have 
apprehended,  and  which,  if  apprehended,  would  have  broken 
the  continuity  of  action  or  marred  the  spontaneity  of  illusion* 
The  tone  of  his  criticism,  if  sometimes  less  lofty  and  gene- 
rous than  that  in  which  some  other  writers  on  Shakspeare 
have  indulged,  and  if  it  occasionally  fails  in  that  plastic  sym- 
pathy which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  art  of  analysis 
as  invention  and  imagination  to  the  process  of  production,  is 
yet  cheerful  in  the  discovery,  catholic  in  the  acknowledgment, 
and  warm  in  the  delineation  of  excellence  ;  nor  does  it  merit 
the  less  confidence  because  it  allows  as  much  weight  to  con- 
siderations derived  from  history  and  general  experience  aa 
to  theories  of  art,  however  ingenious,  accommodating  or 
new. 

•*  Of  William  Shakspcre.  wfaom,  tlirough  Uic  mouths  of  those  whom  he 
has  inspired  to  body  forth  the  modifications  of  his  immense  mind,  we  seem 
to  know  better  than  any  human  writer,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  we 
scarcely  koow  anything*  We  see  him»  so  far  as  we  do  see  him,  not  in 
himself,  but  in  a  reflex  iroBge,  from  the  objectivity  in  which  he  was  mani- 
fested! r  he  is  Falstaff,  and  Merculio,  and  Malvolio,  and  Jagnes^aod  Portia, 
and  ImogeOj  and  Lear«  and  Othello ;  but  to  us  he  ia  scarcely  a  determined 
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perso&t  a  eubstaotial  reality  of  past  time,  the  man  Shakspere.  Hie  Ivo 
greatest  names  in  poetry  are  to  us  little  more  than  named.  If  we  are  not 
yet  come  to  question  his  unity,  aa  we  do  that  of  'the  blind  old  man  of  Scio*§ 
rocky  isle/  an  Improvement  In  critical  acnteness  doubtless  reserved  for  a 
distant  poatenty»  we  os  little  feel  the  power  of  identifying  the  young  man 
who  came  up  from  Stratford,  was  afterwards  an  indifferent  player  in  a  Lon- 
don theatre,  and  retired  to  his  native  place  in  middle  life,  with  the  author 
of  Macbeth  and  Lear,  as  we  can  ^ve  a  distinct  historical  personality  to 
Homer.  All  that  insatiable  curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence  have  hither- 
to detected  about  Shakspere,  serves  rather  to  perplex  ua  than  to  furnish 
the  slightest  illuBtration  of  his  character.  It  is  not  the  register  of  bia 
baptiara,  or  the  draft  of  hia  will,  or  the  orthography  of  his  name  that  w^ 
seek.  No  letter  of  his  writing,  no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  cliancter 
of  him  drawn  with  any  fulness  by  a  contemporary  can  be  produced* 

"  The  name  of  Shakapere  is  the  greatest  in  oui-  literature — it  is  the 
greatest  in  all  literature^  No  man  ever  came  near  to  hira  in  the  creative 
powers  of  the  mind ;  no  man  had  ever  such  strength  at  ooce,  and  such 
variety  of  imagination.  Coleridge  has  most  felicitously  applied  to  him  a 
Greek  epithet,  giveo  before  to  I  know  not  whom,  certainly  none  so  deser- 
ving of  it,  fJt,v^n,*ws,  the  thousand -souled  Shakspere.  The  number  of  cha- 
racters io  his  plays  is  astonishingly  great,  without  reckoning  those,  who 
although  transient,  have  often  their  individuality,  all  distinct*  all  types  of 
human  life  in  well-defined  differences.  Yet  he  never  takes  an  abstract 
quality  to  embody  it,  scarcely  perhaps  a  definite  condition  of  manners,  aa 
Jonson  does ;  nor  did  he  draw  much,  as  I  conceive,  from  living  models  ; 
there  is  no  manifest  appearance  of  personal  caricature  in  his  comedtea, 
though  in  some  slight  traits  of  character  this  may  not  improbably  have 
been  the  case.  Above  all,  neither  he  nor  his  contemporaries  wrote  for  thft 
atage  in  the  worst,  though  most  literal,  and  of  late  years  the  most  usual 
sense  ;  making  the  servants  and  handmaids  of  dramatic  invcotion  to  lord 
over  it,  and  limiting  the  capacities  of  the  poet's  mind  to  Uiose  of  the  per- 
formers. If  this  poverty  of  the  representative  department  of  the  drvna 
bad  hung  like  an  incumbent  fiend  on  the  creative  power  of  Shakspere,  how 
would  he  have  poured  forth  with  such  inexhaustible  prodigality  the  vast 
diversity  of  characters  that  we  find  in  some  of  his  plays?  This  it  is  in 
which  he  leaves  far  behind,  not  the  dramatists  alone,  but  all  writers  of  fic- 
tion. Compare  with  him  Homer,  the  tragedians  of  Greece,  the  poets  of 
Italy,  Plautus,  Cervantes,  Moli^re,  Addison,  Le  Sage,  Fielding^  Richardson, 
Scott,  the  romancers  of  the  elder  or  later  schools — one  man  has  far  more 
than  aurpassed  them  all.  Others  may  have  been  as  sublime,  other*  may 
have  been  more  pathetic,  others  may  have  equalled  him  in  grace  and  purity 
of  language,  and  have  shunue<I  some  of  its  faults ;  but  the  philosophy  of 
Shakspere,  his  intimate  searching  out  of  the  human  heart,  whether  in  the 
gnomic  form  of  sentence,  or  in  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  character^  U  a 
gift  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is,  if  not  entirely  wanting,  very  tittle  manfi- 
fested,  in  comparison  with  him,  by  the  EngU^h  dramatists  of  hia  own  and 
the  subsequent  period,  whom  we  ate  about  to  approach. 

'*  Theae  dnunatisis*  as  we  shall  speedily  perceive,  arc  hardly  lees  io/ciior 
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to  Shakftpere  in  judgement.  To  this  quality  I  particularly  advert,  b«cauiie 
tQtm%n  writers,  and  sometimes  our  own»  have  imputed  an  eiLtrajordinory 
barbarism  and  rudeness  to  his  works,  lliey  belong,  indeed^  to  an  age  duf- 
fieieotly  rude  and  barbarous  in  its  entertainments,  and  are  of  course  to  be 
classed  with  what  is  called  the  romantic  schooU  which  haa  hardly  yet 
shaki'U  off  that  reproach.  Bat  no  one  who  has  perused  the  plays  anterior 
ti>  those  of  Shakspere,  or  contemporary  with  them,  or  subsequent  to  them^ 
down  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  the  civil  war«  will  pretend  to  deny 
that  UuTe  J3  far  less  regularity ,  in  regaid  to  everything  where  regularity 
can  be  desired,  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  (perhaps  in  all  the  tragedies) 
tU^  in  lija  own.  We  need  only  repeat  the  names  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  RHtaeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth^  Othello*  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, Measure  for  Measure.  The  plots  in  these  are  excellently  conatrncted, 
and  in  some  with  uncommon  artifice.  But  even  where  an  analysis  of  the 
story  might  excite  criticifem,  there  is  generally  an  unity  of  interest  vvhich 
tones  the  whole.  The  *  Winter's  Tale*  Is  not  a  model  to  follow,  but  we  feci 
that  the  'Winter's  Tale'  is  a  single  story:  it  is  e\^n  managed  as  such  with 
cotisumraate  skilh  It  is  another  proof  of  Shakspere's  judgement,  that  he 
has  given  action  enough  to  his  comedies  without  the  bustling  intricacy 
of  the  Spanish  stage.  If  his  plots  have  any  little  obscurit}^  in  some  parts, 
it  is  from  copying  his  novel  or  history  too  minutely. 

"  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  Shakspere  was  ever  placed  below, 
or  merely  on  a  level  with  the  other  dramatic  writers  of  this  period.  That 
his  plays  were  not  so  frequently  represented  as  those  of  Fletcher  is  little  to 
the  purpose ;  they  required  a  more  expensive  decoration*  a  larger  company 
of  good  performers,  and,  above  all,  they  were  less  intelligible  to  a  promis- 
cuous audience.  But  it  is  certain*  that  throughout  the  seventeenth  ceotuf)', 
and  even  In  the  writings  of  Addison  and  his  contemporaries,  we  seldom  or 
never  meet  with  that  complete  recognition  of  his  supremacy,  that  unhesita- 
ting preference  of  him  to  all  the  world,  which  has  become  the  faith  of  the 
last  and  the  present  century.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  this  apotheosis, 
60  to  speak,  of  Shakspere,  was  originally  the  work  of  what  has  been  styled 
a  frigid  and  tasteless  generation,  the  age  of  George  II.  Much  is  cejtainly 
due  to  the  stage  itself,  when  those  appeared  who  could  guide  and  controul 
the  public  taste,  and  discover  that  in  the  poet  himself  which  sluggish  ima- 
ginations could  not  have  reached.  The  enthusiasm  for  Shakspere  is 
nearly  coincident  with  that  for  Garrick ;  it  was  kept  up  by  his  followers, 
and  especially  by  that  highly-gifted  family  which  has  but  recently  been 
withdrawn  from  our  stage," — Vtyl.  iii. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  accurately  characterised  "the  principal 
Shakspeare-commentators ;  but  he  has  not  sufficiently  ad- 
verted to  the  phenomena  or  the  effects  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  elder  dj'ama  which  all  our  readers  will  remember,  and  in 
which  many  of  them  doubtless  participated.  It  arose  partly 
from  the  labours  of  Farmer,  Malone  and  their  colleagues ; 
partly  from  the  spirit  of  bibliomania,  which  had  its  uses  as  well 
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afi  its  follies;  and  partly  from  the  theories  and  the  practice  of 
individuals,  whose  genius  enabled  them  to  create  and  impel  a 
strong  current  of  archaism  into  the  broad  stream  of  popukr 
literature.  We  are  now  beginning  to  enjoy  the  substantial 
benefits,  and  to  discard  the  inherent  extravagancies  that 
spring  necessarily  from  every  one-sided  system.  In  the  age 
of  Augustus  and  of  Hadrian  a  similar  tendency  prevailed  at 
Rome :  it  vr&Sy  however,  shorter  lived,  while  its  permanent 
results  were  less  salutary ;  since  the  enthusiasm  of  the  few 
was  really  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  many,  and  to  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  age.  Nor  in  a  literature,  altoge- 
ther exotic  in  its  substance,  had  the  leaders  of  the  fashion 
such  strong  precedents  to  advance,  or  any  impregnable 
points^  like  Chaucer  or  Spenser,  upon  which  to  retire.  But 
we  are  now  agreed,  in  practice  at  least,  that  if  in  prose  com- 
position the  theologians  and  moralists  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  are  inexhaustible  mines  of  dialectics,  a 
resumption  of  their  fonns  of  diction  would  be  as  ill-suited  to 
the  intellectual  wants  and  the  better-assorted  knowledge  of 
the  present  age,  as  a  return  to  their  cumbrous  vestments  or 
their  artificial  modes  of  ceremony  and  address.  In  poetry 
the  necessity  of  independence  is  even  more  obvious,  espe- 
cially as  regai'ds  the  forms  of  the  elder  drama.  A  person  who 
had  studied  our  dramatic  poets  in  *  Lamb's  Specimens '  alone, 
would  probably  entertain  of  their  collective  worth — Shak- 
spcare,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  is  both  a  genus  and  a  spe- 
cies in  himself — a  far  higher  conception  than  one  who  had 
read  pervasively  the  collections  of  Steevens  and  Dodsley,  or 
the  excellent  editions  of  Giflford  and  Dyce.  Were  the  *  Broken 
Heart*  and  *  Perkin  Warbeck*  the  only  relics  of  Ford,  we 
should  attribute  to  him  a  unity  of  design,  a  simplicity  of  evo- 
lution, little  if  at  all  inferior  to  Sophocles  himself.  The  trial 
scene  in  the  *  White  Devil*  is  a  torso  of  faultless  proportions j 
the  entire  texture  of  tlic  drama  is  loose  and  unequal.  The 
*  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts  ^  needs  little  retrenchment :  the 
'  Bondman '  would  be  unendurable  on  the  stage.  And  we 
are  persuaded  that,  with  a  few^  exceptions,  the  same  test  might 
be  applied  to  nearly  every  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  It  is, 
as  Mr,  Hallam  remarks,  by  such  a  comparison  we  perceive 
that  the  formative  faculty  in  our  greatest  poet  equalled  the 
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productive ;  that  the  criticisms  of  Diderot  and  Voltaire,  \rhen 
they  contain  any  particle  of  truth,  apply  to  any  one  rather 
_than  to  him  ;  that  where  his  satellites  approach  him,  it  is  in 
idden  outbursts  of  passion  and  eloquence,  in  coruscations, 
and  in  the  sweep  and  sway  of  irregular  moments  of  grandeur; 
but  that  in  harmony,  in  repose,  and  in  foreseeing  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  Shakspeare  is  remote,  inaccessible,  a 
twin-spirit  with  Sophocles  alone* 

With  these  remarks  we  reluctantly  close  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.   There  is,  indeed,  one  objection  to  their  encyclopaedic 
irm,  which  may  not  perhaps  be  left  altogether  unanswered, 
'ould  it  not  be  better,  it  may  be  asked,  to  refer  at  once  to 
works  that  professedly  treat  of  ethical  and  political  philoso* 
phy,  of  jesthetics  or  bibliography,  rather  than  to  a  necessa- 
rily compendious  and  cursory  survey,  when  we  would  arrive 
at  just  conceptions  of  Locke   and  Bacon,  of  Grotius  and 
Npenser,  or  of  the  various  fortunes  of  books  and  opinions  ?  The 
jritical  or  philosophical  student,  who  is  earnest  in  his  voca* 
tion,  will  necessarily  resort  to  the  most  exhaustive  writers  in 
his  peculiar  researches.     Yet  for  him  even  a  work  like  Mr. 
Hallam's,  so  comprehensive  and  so  imparti^,  will  be  a  valu- 
able auxiliary.     Historians  of  a  single  branch  of  science  and 
iterature  are  too  apt,  and  frequently  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
jnt  and  solidity  of  their  information,  to  magnify  the  interest 
or  the  importance  of  their  own  pursuits,  and  to  disregard  the 
relative    bearings   of    other    studies  :    they   lay    down   well 
enough  the  lines  and  angles  of  a  single  county  or  kingdom, 
but  it  is  upon  the  scale  of  a  map  of  the  world.    Mr.  Hal  lam's 
work  is  meant  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  exclusive 
student.     To  both  it  will  convey  instruction,  but  in  different 
legrees.     The  latter  vr\\\  learn  from  it  to  understand  the 
%orth  of  collateral  studies :  it  will  lead  him  to  find  in  quar- 
ters where  he  might  not  have  looked  for  them,  aids  and  illus- 
trations of  his  own  theories  and  researches ;  he  will  be  taught 
in   these  pages  that  history  and  poetry  are  sometimes  the 
idmaids  of  science ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ima- 
ginative mind  may  steady  or  extend  its  flight  by  the  stricter 
'discipline  of  the  schools.    The  history  of  literature,  thus  pre- 
sented, by  its  successive  pictures  of  the  varieties  of  error,  and 
of  the  slow  and  toilsome,  but  finally  triumphant  progress  of 
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truths  teaches  more  impressively  than  the  most  ingenious 
plea. for  toleration^  the  inexpediency  of  forwarding  or  of 
checking  opinion  by  any  material  instruments.  It  exhibits 
abo  the  infinite  forms  under  which  the  beautiful  and  the 
true  manifest  themselves^  and  the  impotence  of  rules  to  im- 
pose upon  any  age  the  conditions  of  its  development,  which  has 
not  previously  forfeited  its  birthright  of  creative  and  conti- 
nuous energy.  From  the  same  pages^  in  the  attractive  deline- 
ation or  the  kicid. analysis  of  a  particular  department  of  lite- 
rature, the  general  reader  may  discover  an  inducement  to  re- 
strain his  hitherto  vague  ^cqriosity,  and  to  submit  to  such 
mental  discipline  in  the  pursuit'- of  a  single  object,  as  alone 
can  render  intellectual  labour  either  self-recompensing  or 
useful  to  others.  For  these  ends — and  how  important  they 
are  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  can  bring  back 
into  distinct  consciousness  his  own  feeUngs  of  the  necessity 
and  the  want  of  such  a  guide,  when  in  early  life  he  was  first  re- 
leased from  the  straighter  bonds  of  instruction,  and  perplexed 
by  the  separate  pleasantness  of  the  many  ways  before  him — 
Mr.  Hallam's  volumes  will  be  an  excellent  manual  5  ushering 
him  into  nearly  every  department  of  Uterature  that  can  inter- 
est or  satisfy  his  intellectual  ambition,  but  leaving  to  him- 
self the  pleasures  of  comparison,  of  freedom  and  of  choice. 


Article  III. 
The  Education  Question. — Special  Religious  Instruction, 


It  seems  to  be  at  length  a  settled  point  among  men  of  all  parties 
and  persuasions,  that  the  people  of  the  United  Empire  shall 
be  educated ;  but  the  universal  agreement  as  to  the  desired 
end  does  not  bring  us  much  nearer  to  its  accomplishment. 
We  have  advanced,  indeed,  one  step  farther  in  unanimity  on 
the  subject.    It  is  acknowledged  without  a  dissentient  voice. 
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that  the  people  ought  to  be  reliifiously  educated* — ^Here,  how- 
ever, all  harmony  ceases^  and  a  strife  has  commenced  which 
tlireateus  to  impede  every  measure  of  a  national  kind  for 
their  instruction. 

The  cause  of  this  strife  is  sufficiently  notorious.  It  is  in- 
sisted that  Scriptural  doctrines  shall  form  part  of  the  teaching 
to  be  given  to  the  poor  at  the  public  schools.  An  outcry  is 
forthwith  raised,  and  a  struggle  ensues  among  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  they  are 
severally  to  possess  over  this  branch  of  education.  The 
Church  of  England  demands  the  entire  possession  of  it  for 
herself.  The  Dissenters  claim  their  proportionate  share.  The 
Catholics  aspire  to  a  similar  pai'ticipation.  Tlie  Church  main- 
tains her  ground  against  both  the  others,  but  is  joined  by 
the  Dissenters  in  resistance  to  the  Catholics.  Here,  then,  has 
a  religious  feud  broken  out  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  un- 
dertaking 1  The  object  of  the  undertaking  itself  is  banished 
firom  the  view  by  the  acrimony  excited  among  the  parties. 
The  rights  of  justice  are  scoffed  at  in  the  desire  for  ecclesias- 
ticid  supremacy.  The  claims  of  the  poor  are  set  at  nought 
amidst  tlie  fury  of  sectarian  intolerance.  Like  all  other  things 
in  this  knd  of  Ubcrty,  religion  is  made  the  theme  of  party 
vehemence,  resentment  and  recrimination,  and  her  own 
divine  charity  is  trampled  under  foot  in  the  affected  eager- 
ness to  promote  her  interests. 

We  mean  not  at  present  to  enter  into  the  special  merits  of 
this  controversy;  our  intention  is,  at  once  to  challenge  the 
principle  whence  it  originates,  by  denying  the  propriety  of 
introducing  Scriptural  doctrine  as  a  subject  of  instruction  into 
schools.  We  believe  the  practice  to  be  attended  with  imminent 
danger  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  young ;  and,  if  we  can 
show  that  such  is  the  case,  we  may  assist  in  removing  the  ob- 
stacle to  a  uniform  plan  of  national  education.  We  know  the 
opposition  we  have  to  encounter.  We  know  the  misappre- 
hension, the  misconstruction,  the  misrepresentation  to  which 
all  are  exposed,  who  dispute  the  soundness  of  a  principle  or 
practice,  identitied  in  the  minds  of  men,  with  even  the  apparent 
interests  of  religion.  But  we  arc  not  deterred.  It  is  in  behaU'of 
its  real  interests  that  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  public ; 
these  have  not  always  been  advanced  by  means  that  wei^e  long 
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received  as  most  fitted  for  the  purpose-  The  light  in  which 
we  consider  the  subject  will  be  at  once  explained  by  the  three 
following  propositions,  which  we  shall  endeavour^  to  the  beat 
of  our  abilit}',  to  establish  : — 

First,  that  the  practice  usually  pursued,  and  declared  to  be 
indispensable  in  a  system  of  education,  namely,  of  teaching 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture — during  childhood  and  in  school 
— and  after  the  manner  in  which  ordinary  instruction  is 
given,  80  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  formation  of  & 
Christian  character,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  impair  the 
true  influence  of  religion,  to  render  the  belief  in  it  formal  and 
inoperative,  and  even  to  endanger  its  hold  on  many  minds. 

Secondly,  that  there  are  in  society  abounding  evidences  of 
this  tendency,  in  the  kind  of  influence  which  religion  exer- 
cises over  men  professedly  zealous,  and  the  extent  to  which 
a  spirit  of  sectarianism  is  substituted  for  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  sufficient  to  warn  us  against  the  application  of  the 
practice  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor. 

And  lastly,  that  Scriptural  instruction  does  not  in  itself 
imply  what  is  properly  imderstood  by  a  religious  education ; 
that  such  education,  up  to  a  certain  period,  may  be  most  ju- 
diciously conducted  without  it,  and  should  in  all  ordinaiy 
cases  be  left  to  the  parents  of  youth,  aided  in  due  time  by 
the  Christian  minister,  whose  office  it  is,  and  not  that  of  the 
schoolmaster,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

For  the  clearer  understanding  of  all  we  have  to  advance  on 
the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  character  of  our  religion  as  regards  its  com- 
prehensive design  for  the  moral  purification  of  mankind, 
through  the  regenerating  power  of  grace.  We  know  no  words 
better  adapted  to  our  purpose  than  the  following  simple  and 
succinct  account  of  it  by  Locke : — 

"  The  Christian  retiffion  we  pro/ess  is  not  a  notional  scienet 
'*  to  furnish  speculation  to  the  brain,  nor  discourse  to  the  tongue^ 
**  but  a  rule  of  righteousness  to  influence  our  lives" 

We  can  scarcely  anticipate  an  exception  to  this  brief  de- 
scription of  the  purpose  which  Christianity  was  intended  to 
serve  with  the  great  body  of  believers.  Now,  then,  as  to  the 
first  proposition. 

It  might  seem  obvious^  even  on  a  cursory  ucw  of  the  mat- 
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ter,that  in  order  to  make  youth  religious,  some  other  mode  is 
of  necessity  required,  than  that  which  we  employ  in  making 
them  acquainted  with  any  branch  of  science,  or  letters,  or 
art.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  to  deal  witli  the  mental  fa- 
culties, and  with  them  only.  The  memory  and  understanding 
are  the  channels  through  which  all  knowledge  of  the  kind  is 
conveyed  and  obtained,  and  through  which  it  is  gradually 
sifted  and  refined  to  the  highest  state  uf  perfection.  The 
work  of  imtructhn  begim  and  ends  with  them.  But  in  the 
former  case  we  have  to  call  other  agents  into  play,  on  whose 
influence  we  must  mainly  rely  for  the  success  of  our  under- 
taking. There  we  can  do  little  or  nothing,  unless  we  in- 
terest the  heart,  and  engage  its  affections  in  the  task.  Tftey 
are  the  great  instruments  to  which  we  must  have  recourse, 
in  childhood,  for  the  purpose  of  making  man  "  wise  unto  sal- 
vation ;"  for  it  is  through  them  the  influences  of  God  them- 
selves work  for  the  production  of  a  lively  and  active  belief. 
The  profoundest  knowledge  of  sacred  things  may  be  acquired, 
with  little  or  no  eflfect  on  the  disposition  or  the  life.  The 
critical  interpreter  of  Scripture  is  often  void  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  while  it  burns  with  a  lambent  flame  in  the  breast  of 
the  unlearned  reader*;  yet  we  trust  to  the  mental  faculties 
with  similar  confidence  for  accomplishing  the  intended  ob- 
ject in  both  cases.  We  beheve  this  to  be  a  fatal  mistake  in 
the  education  of  children,  and  the  grounds  of  our  belief  we 
shall  shortly  explain. 

So  far  as  ordinary  acquirements  are  concerned,  a  child 
must  profit,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  instruction  at 
school.  Though  he  should  even  go  there  *^  grudgingly,  or 
of  necessity,'*  the  tasks  he  is  compelled  to  learn  convey  useful 
information  to  the  mind.  The  memory  of  the  young  is  tena- 
cious, and  easily  retains  what  is  read.  The  progress  of  the 
individual  may  be  slow,  and  his  labour  may  be  painful ;  but 
knowledge  is,  notwithstanding,  imbibed,  and  this  (speaking 
lerely  of  the  nature  of  the  thing)  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
^end  is  therefore  gained.  But  as  regards  religious  acquire- 
ment, where  is  the  gain,  or  in  what  does  it  consist  ?     Daily 


*  Bvptrienre  thuB  Mtlifactorily  prov«t  the  exUtence  of  tome  mediiun  distinct 
/rom  that  of  inteliigence,  through  which  rrligiout  truth  mutt  ptrnetmte,  lO  that  it 
may  efiieci  iti  betiign  purposM  on  ih«  mor&l  nature  of  man. 
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lessons  from  Scripture  may  be  got  by  rot^,  the  memory^  may 
be  stored  with  the  language  of  inspiration,  the  mind  may  J^e 
conversant  with  the  words  of  doctrine,  and  what  then  }  If 
nothing  were  needed  but  to  furnish  the  understimding  nith 
ideas  for  its  future  employment  on  the  subject,  well  mid 
good;  but  if  it  be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  move  the 
aifections,  what  is  all  this  but  at  best  a  useless  expenditure  of 
our  pains?  Can  the  cold  and  mechanical  process  of  Icaming^ 
and  formally  repeating  what  is  lifelessly  taught,  make  the 
smallest  impression  on  the  heart  ?  Can  such  a  species  of  di»* 
cipline  have  the  effect  of  guiding  the  youthlul  mind  to  good  7 
Will  it  lay  the  foundation  for  the  superstructimi  of  n  Christton 
disposition  or  a  Christian  life?  We  are  apt  to  think  that 
in  too  many  instances  it  will  produce  a  contrary  result.  Thai 
which  we  describe  as  being  at  f*es(  the  useless  expenditure  of 
our  pains^  will,  we  fear,  at  the  wm'st^  prove  positively  vam^ 
chievous. 

There  are  certain  tendencies  in  human  natttrc  which  ought 
ever  to  be  carefidly  regarded  and  conformed  to,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  directing  it  (as  far  as  our  human  efforts  are  con- 
cerned in  doing  so)  to  good*  Among  these,  is  its  invoriabte 
aptness  to  be  swayed  by  the  influence  of  impressions  and 
habits.  It  is  by  means  of  the  former  that  we  are  chiefly 
enabled,  and  shotdd  consequently  endeavour,  to  mould  the 
tender  mind  of  youth ;  for  it  is  only  when  received  at  an 
early  period  that  they  possess  a  powerful  and  enduring  force* 
The  latter  obtain  their  force  at  a  more  advanced  season  of 
life.  Now,  with  I'eference  to  the  religious  welfare  of  children, 
everything  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  impressions  that  we 
make,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  their  habits  are  formed* 
ITic  one  shoidd  be  uniformly  of  a  pleasing  and  encouragijig 
cast ;  the  other  shoidd  be  allowed  to  grow  out  of  the  fn*e 
motions  of  the  will.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that 
we  set  out  with  violently  opposing  both  these  unalterable 
tendencies.  We  positively  seem  to  consider  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  necessary  influence  as  implying  a  doubtful- 
ness of  divine  grace ;  we  act  as  though  we  were  taught  on 
Scriptural  authority,  that  there  was  no  other  method  of  ren- 
dering human  nature  amenable  to  reli  "  '  hy 
contradict  in;:  and  thwarting  its  owi»                    ^         ;     — 
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principles  that,  according;  to  our  wise  or  injudiciaus  treat- 
ment of  them,  may  be  turned  to  the  beat  or  to  the  worst 
account.  In  childhood,  for  instance,  we  impose  htibit* :  these, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  so  imposed,  pro- 
duce painful  impressions,  and  thus,  irom  their  association  \n 
the  memory,  counteract  their  intended  effect.  In  manhood 
wc  labour  to  make  ijnpressions,  when  the  mind  has  lost  its 
ductility,  and  is  incapable  of  shaking  oif  the  evil  ones  existing 
there,  to  leave  room  for  what  are  good. 

By  taxing  the  mental  faculties  at  an  unripe  age  in  tlie  ser- 
vice of  religion,  the  heart  is  commonly  repelletl,  and  oi\en  ir- 
retrievably estranged  from  her  cause.  They  are  evidently  not 
the  agents  through  which  God  has  ordained  us  to  work  on 
the  young,  to  attach  them  to  that  cause.  The  feelings,  being 
slighted  when  they  should  be  assiduously  wooed,  involuntarily 
resent  the  neglect  by  subsequent  indiflcrence.  The  attention 
required  of  children  in  learning  lessons  is  natiu-ally  accom- 
panied, in  most  cases,  with  irksome  sensations ;  it  puts  tlieir 
volatile  minds  under  a  restraint  which  is  obnoxious  and  pain- 
ful to  them.  The  effect  is  very  often  detrimental  to  a  desire 
for  general  knowledge ;  but  by  making  Scriptiire  the  theme 
of  such  lessons  we  create  impressions  unfavourable  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  of  all  others  ought  to  be  associated  with  those  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  inviting  kind:  we  thus  hinder  the  growth 
oi  reUgious  sentiment  in  the  breast,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
we  prevent  it  from  obtaining  access  there.  Nothing  is  so 
dangerous  as  to  tamper  with  such  a  sentiment ;  it  is  one  that 
stubbornly  resists  every  attempt  at  coercion ;  to  infuse  it  by 
gentle  methods  is  easy, — to  propel  it,  impossible. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  evil.  A  still  more 
injurious  impression  is  made  on  the  young  mind  by  bringing 
the  most  awfiil  subjects  down  to  the  level  of  the  most  ordinary 
ones,  which  it  is  required  and  accustomed  to  commit  to  me- 
mory in  common  with  them ! 

The  doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  all  are  aware,  can  have  no 
influence  on  the  mind  tiU  it  has  arrived  at  a  capacity  to 
discern  their  sacred  import;  it  must,  at  least,  attain  the 
power  of  comprehending  their  sanctity  ere  it  can  be  brought 

a  rational  confession  of  their  truth.     To  reserve  for  a  oa- 

ible  age,  then,  the  communication  of  matters  demanding 
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such  comprchensionj  would  eeem  to  be  the  suggeation  of  com- 
mon sense.  But  no !  Scarcely  has  the  infant  been  taught  to 
read,  before  catechisms^  confessions  of  faith,  or  such  like, — 
embodying  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  religion, — are  presentcfl 
to  it  in  the  shape  of  tasks,  to  be  learned  along  with  all  the 
ordinary  rudiments  of  school  instruction.  The  same  pains 
are  taken  to  exercise  the  memory  on  the  sacred  and  the  secular 
lesson,  as  if  the  words  engraven  there  by  both  were  meant 
to  serve  the  like  purpose,  and  no  more  reverence  were  exacted 
for  the  one  than  for  the  other.  In  both  is  the  mind  regularly 
drilled  atler  the  same  fashion ;  and  in  both  is  the  attention  of 
the  instructor  fixed  on  the  same  objects, — namely,  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  lesson  is  repeated,  and  the  acuteneaa 
which  the  memory  displays  ! 

Now  what  must  be  the  effect  of  all  this  ?  The  intention 
is  to  train  up  the  mind  in  the  belief  of  sacred  doctrine  by 
making  it  habitually  conversant  with  the  subject  from  the 
earliest  age ;  but  is  it  surprising,  that,  under  such  a  proceasi 
its  belief  (if  belief  there  be)  should  be  of  that  cold,  steriW, 
unproductive  character,  unfortunately  so  common  among 
men?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  the  mind  to  feel  or  acquire 
a  due  degree  of  awe  and  reverence  for  what  has  been  thus 
jumbled  in  the  thoughts  and  recollection  with  the  most  dis- 
cordant topics  from  the  days  of  childhood?  Must  not  ita 
association  with  all  that  was  profane,  and  Irreverent,  and 
wearisome,  and  frivolous,  and  vexatious,  in  the  scene  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  school-room,  hang  like  "  a  blast  and  miW 
dew^'  on  the  memory,  and  chill  the  influence  of  the  sacred 
lessons  in  the  ooul  ?  Recollect  the  strong  susceptibility  of 
the  young  mind  to  all  sorts  of  impressions,  and  its  durable 
retention  especially  of  the  worst,  and  then  consider  the 
damage  which  religion  must  sustain  from  this  systematic 
desecration  of  its  images  and  language,  ere  their  holiness  can 
be  felt  or  understood.  Yet  this  is  what  many  conceive  to  be  a 
Teli{fious  education !  and  it  is  to  this  premature  and  parrot-like 
intimacy  with  the  mysteries  of  revelation  that  they  look  with 
the  happiest  complacency  for  the  blessings  which  Christianity 
confers.  It  is  to  this  knowledge,  which  barely  inoculates 
the  head,  without  at  all  impregnating  the  he^rt,  that  they 
confide  for  the  moral  safety  of  beings  who  are  speedily  to  be 
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launched  forth  on  the  troubled  and  perilous  waters  of  life. 
Is  it  wonderful  if  we  see  so  many  pursuing  their  course 
thereafter, — some  with  a  blind  indifference  to  the  essentials, — 
others  with  a  superstitious  trust  in  the  externals  of  reli- 
gion, to  the  exclusion  of  all  its  sanctified  graces  and  lovely 
fruits  in  both  ? 

A  system  so  universally  extolled  and  practised  as  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  young  mind  in  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  must 
needs  be  defended.  It  is  accordingly  said  to  be  necessary 
to  overcome  its  natural  repugnance  to  religious  truth.  So 
inherently  is  this  feeling  supposed  to  be  implanted  there, 
that  unless  pains  are  taken  to  subdue  it  in  its  infancy,  sub- 
sequent efforts  for  the  purpose  are  viewed  as  hopeless, — hope- 
less, with  reference,  of  course,  to  our  human  means.  It  does 
seem  perfectly  amazing  that  no  one  has  considered,  whether 
much  of  this  repugnance,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  after- 
life, and  for  which  all  our  toiling  and  tasking  of  the  infant 
mind  are  provided  as  a  remedy,  may  not  have  been  genera- 
ted by  that  remedy  itself?  whether  we  do  not,  in  fact,  strike 
at  the  very  root  of  true  religious  influence  by  anticipating 
the  operations  of  a  mature  and  reflecting  age  ?  Piety  has  so 
riveted  our  confidence  in  the  system,  that  it  appears  a  spe- 
cies of  profanity  to  question  its  wisdom.  Well !  we  ask  no 
more  than  this: — let  any  one  reflect  on  the  distaste  with 
which  thousands  receive  all  kinds  of  instruction  in  their  tender 
years, — the  disgust  with  which  they  look  back  ever  after  to 
the  discipline  they  underwent  in  the  nursery  and  at  school,  — 
the  delight  with  which  they  hail  the  period  when  they  can 
cast  off  all  thoughts  and  associations  connected  with  them, — 
and  see  whether  he  is  not  able  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
danger  which  religion  incurs  of  being  banished  from  the  mind 
as  part  and  parcel  of  these.  Is  it  not  quite  possible, — nay, 
is  it  not  quite  probable,  that  the  slender  hold  it  retains  over 
numbers  may  be  owing  to  the  discouraging  influences  and 
impressions  described?  Is  it  not,  in  the  first  place,  suffi- 
ciently plain,  that  the  effect  of  the  subUmest  truths  must  be 
lost  for  a  time  by  communicating  them  when  the  mind  is 
wholly  unprepared  to  comprehend  their  awfulness  and  im- 
portance ?  Is  it  not,  in  the  next  place,  perfectly  intelligible, 
that  the  technical  and  irreverent  familiarity  with  which  it  is 
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permitted  to  handle  these  truths  during  that  time^  may  prove 
ever  afler  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  such 
ideas  or  feelings  in  connexion  vi  ith  them  ?  These  arc  ques- 
tions  deserving  of  the  gravest  consideration.  For  our  own 
part,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  there  ia  fton  in- 

trinsically wrong  in  our  treatment  of  the  young,  -  iing 

religion.  Instead  of  duly  and  patiently  preparing  the  iiuil» 
like  skilful  husbandmen,  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  of  life 
by  moral  culture,  we  fling  it  instantaneously  and  indtseriini* 
nately  on  every  soil,  neglecting  the  lesson  wliich  our  Lofd 
has  so  beautifully  drawn  for  us  from  the  analogies  of  nature, 
to  warn  us  of  what  raay  be  its  fate.  The  consequence  is,  wc 
Bnd  in  innumerable  instances  that  it  has  fallen  among  stones 
and  thonis,  but  maj'vellouely  seldom  on  that  **  good  ground  ** 
where  it  **'  brings  forth  fruit  to  perfection." 

But  there  is  another  evil  of  our  system,  which,  though 
more  occult,  unveils  itself  in  a  fearful  form  to  our  apprehen- 
sion. We  allude  to  the  effect  likely  to  be  itroduccd  by  what 
we  plainly  intimate  to  the  young,  namely,  that  no  trust  is  to 
be  reposed  in  their  desire  for  religious  infonnation,  when  the 
faculties  have  gained  a  competent  degree  of  strength  ; — that  tl 
is  solely  on  their  weakness  that  we  rely  for  imj)ressing  them 
w  ith  the  belief  Ln  Scriptural  truth ; — that  there  is  nothing, 
moreover,  in  the  glorious  works  of  God  worthy  of  notice,  or 
through  the  contemplation  of  which  they  may  be  enticed  U> 
the  study  of  him  in  his  word ;  and  that  the  latter  is  a  thing 
which,  in  common  with  all  scholastic  information,  must  be 
crammed  into  the  mind  by  pure  dint  of  intellectual  effort, 
and  dogmatically  enforced  on  its  attention,  under  similar  ju- 
venile penalties  and  pains. 

Now  what  inference  is  likely  to  be  drfiwn  from  such  im- 
plied representations  of  revealed  religion  by  those  whom  wc 
have  endeavoured,  at  an  unseasonable  age,  to  inspire  with  ila 
belief,  so  soon  as  they  escape  from  our  trammels,  and  come 
to  think  for  themselves  ?  May  it  not  too  often  be,  that  wc 
have  no  confidence  in  ita  divine  power  to  accomplish  such  a 
purpose,  when  once  the  understanding  is  matured} — that 
unless  it  be  engi-afled  in  the  mind  in  infancy  through  the 
force  of  prejudice,  or  habit,  or  association,  we  confiidcr  it 
incapable   of  awakening  devtmt   conviction  at  a  riper  aift  ? 
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And  let  us  not  imn|^ne,  because  we  cannot  trace  ici  its  source 
this  effect  of  exhibiting  a  seeming  distrust  of  the  potency  of 
God's  word,  that  the  effect  may  not  be  very  commonly  pro- 
duced, to  the  extensive  diffusiou  of  scepticism  or  uubehef ; — 
let  us  not  imagine,  that  though  \\g  think  we  attach  many 
by  our  system  to  the  cause  of  reHgion,  it  may  not  be  the 
means  of  scaring  as  many  from  that  cause  ; — let  us  not  ima- 
gine, while  it  is  plain  that  we  so  often  fail  in  our  endeavours, 
that  the  failure  may  not  be  as  much  owing  to  our  mismanagc- 
njent  of  nature  as  to  the  perverseness  of  nature  herself.    The 
mind  is  a  mystery.      Whenever  we  desire  to  gain  its  con- 
fidencCi  nothing  is  so  prejudicial  to  our  purpose  as  to  be- 
tniy  the  slightest  semblance  of  a  want  of  confidence  our- 
^Ives.     And  what  can  more  resemble  such  a  want,  than  this 
rcrness  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  subliraest  truths  of  God 
jfore  the  undeveloped  faculties  of  an  incapable  child  ; — than 
this  haste  to  pre-occupy  it  with  a  subject,  as  if  we  believed 
the  subject  inadequate  to  satisfy  its  conviction  by  any  exer- 
cise of  reason  or  process  of  thought  ?     And  on  what  author- 
ityi  derived  from  either  precept  or  example,  do  we  found  our 
practice  ?     Where  do  we  discover  a  precedent  or  parallel  for 
it,   either  in  the  order  of  nature  or  in   the  dispensation  of 
grace?     The  former  plainly  teacliea  us  a  different  lesson, 
and  we  strictly  obey  it  in  conveying  all  other  kinds  of  in- 
stniction  to  the  young.     W^e  commence  the  work  with  the 
simplest  elements  of  knowledge,  and  proceed  with  the  higher 
branches  as  the  faculties  expand.     The  course  of  God's  pro- 
;s  also  in  the   revelation  of  his  truth,  warns  us  to 
a  similar  plan  ior  its  disclosure  to  the  youthful  race. 
It  was  not  given  at  once,  and  in  the  most  sublime  form,  to 
mankind  during  the  infancy  of  the  world.    The  last  dispensa- 
tion was  reserved  for  a  more  advanced  period,  when,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "  the  fulness  of  time  was  comc.'^    Nor 
is  this  all.     The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  recognised  and 
acted  on  the  same  principle  as  applicable  to  Uve  individual 
mind,  in  communicating  the  mysterious  things  of  God,  even 
to  his  adult  disciples.     "  Strong  meat,'*  says  St.  Paul,  "  be- 
**  longeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age;  even  those  who,  by  rea- 
^  mn  of  ufte,  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
"  and  evil/*     Yet   we   discard  this  sacred  authority,  and  run 
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counter  to  our  usual  practice.  We  feed  the  in£uit  mind 
with  the  strongest  Scriptural  food,  instead  of  gradually  train- 
ing it  to  the  reception  of  such  sustenance,  by  alimentB  of 
a  more  suitable,  and  consequently  a  more  salutary  kind. 
Nature,  as  might  be  expected,  rebels  against  the  dispropor- 
tionate nourishment,  and  a  repugnance  is  created,  which  ex- 
ercises its  unhappy  influence  over  many  a  character  throu^ 
life. 

We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our  second  propositioD, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  effects  of  our  system  in  the 
spurious  nature  of  that  religion  which  chiefly  engages  the  at- 
tention, and  obtains  the  suffrages,  of  society. 

From  the  character  of  the  zeal  daily  displayed  in  its  cause, 
we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  religion  of  multitudes  of 
educated  people  is  a  religion  of  mere  belief  and  opinion,  dis- 
joined from  its  effective  and  indispensable  ally,  sentiment  and 
feeling.  It  is  a  religion  of  prejudice  or  passion — of  party  or 
politics,  rather  than  of  principle  and  prattice.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion of  faith,  without  its  best  fruits — of  zeal,  ^without  its 
highest  knowledge.  Its  spirit  is  not  only  different  from,  but 
directly  opposed  to,  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Instead  of 
being  enlarged  and  comprehensive,  as  the  Gospel  indis- 
putably is  in  its  promises  of  mercy  to  mankind,  it  is  narrow 
and  exclusive ;  instead  of  being  "  gentle  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated,^' it  is  fierce  and  vindictive ;  instead  of  being  "  meek 
and  lowly,''  it  is  presumptuous  and  proud.  It  is  lavish  in 
its  show  of  the  *^  form  of  godliness,"  but  falls  far  short  in  its 
proofs  of  the  "  power  thereof."  It  testifies  itself  too  often  by 
the  "  outward  sign,"  without  any  more  authentic  evidence  of 
the  "  inward  grace."  It  possesses  not  one  of  the  attributes 
of  that  charity  which  "  envieth  not,"  and  "  vaunteth  not  it- 
self," and  "  is  not  puffed  up,"  and  "  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly."  All  these  things  it  does,  and  persists  in  doing, 
most  contumaciously  and  outrageously !  In  brief,  the  Christ- 
ian religion,  as  professed  by  vast  numbers  of  the  community, 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  described  it  in  the  words 
of  Locke.  With  them,  it  is  "a  notional  science  to  furnish 
speculation  to  the  brain  and  discourse  to  the  tongue."  It 
consequently  fails  in  a  great  measure  as  "  a  rule  of  righteous- 
ness to  influence  the  life." 
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Much  of  this,  we  are  apt  to  think,  may  be  explained  by  our 
eager  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  doctrines  of  revelation. 
The  practice  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  the  various 
churches  and  sects  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  their  infant 
members  \^  ith  an  ardent  and  (under  just  regulation)  a  pro- 
per devotion  to  their  own  peculiar  institutions.     A  secu- 
rity is  supposed  to  be  thus  gained  for  their  steadfast  attach- 
ment to  the  faith  in  which  they  have  been  so  early  initiated. 
But  in  over-anxiety  and  premature  efforts  for  this  laudable 
purpose,  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  divine,  original,  all- 
embracing  institution  of  Christianity  itself,  are  sadly  for- 
gotten.    The  consideration  is,  not  whether  youth  shall  turn 
out  to  be  conscientious  beUevers  and  exemplary  members  of 
a  Christian  society,  but  whether  they  shall  become  stanch, 
determined,  and  unscrupidous   supporters   of  this  or  that 
church  or  sect.     We  are  far  from  alleging  that  the  latter  is 
the  sole  object ;  but  we  are  sure  that  it  has  very  commonly 
much  more  influence  than  the  former  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  young.     The  effect  of  it  is,  to  encourage  in 
their  minds  feelings  and  sentiments  that  ought  to  be  stu- 
diously repressed.     In  order,  for  instance,  to  enhance  *  their 
regard  for  the  behef  which  they  are  taught,  severe  reflections 
are  cast  upon  the  creed  of  others.     An  impression  is  made 
on  them,  that  not  only  is  theirs  the  truest  form  of  Christian- 
ity, but  that  all  else  are  undeserving,  or  scarcely  deserving,  of 
the  name.     Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  instil  such  a  persuasion, 
even  without  an  express  assertion  of  the  kind.     Notions  of 
vanity,  bigotry  and  intolerance  are  thus  imbibed  at  the  ear- 
liest period,  and  all  the  springs  of  pure  and  generous  feeling 
are  poisoned  by  their  influence.     They  give  birth  to  mean, 
malignant,  interested,  selfish  propensities.    A  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness  and  uncharitableness  once  engendered,  will  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  concerns  of  religion.     It  taints  the  whole 
moral  nature,   and  betrays   its   power   over  the   character, 
amidst  all  the  varied  relations   and   multiplied  interests  of 
society.     It  prohibits  the  admission  into  the  breast  of  that 
divine  principle  which  teaches  us  to  love  every  human  being 
as  ourselvesy  and  consequently  excludes  the  sense  of  justice, 
equity  and  fair-deahng  towards  mankind,  whether  on   the 
broad   scale   of  our  social   connexions,  or  in  the  narrower 
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sphere  of  individual  life*.  The  virtues  of  meekness  aad 
benevolence,  in  their  highest  and  most  comprehensive  fonq, 
are  essential  to  constitute  a  good  Christian,  in  whatever  creed 
he  may  be  brought  up  j  but  the  system  is  adverse  to  thear 
cultivation ;  and  they  are  rarely  induced  to  grow  where  the 
opposite  vices  have  taken  root  and  flourish. 

This  system,  then,  is  in  many  cases  of  little  more  use  than 
to  fill  the  memory  with  sacred  learning,  make  the  mind  cri- 
tical in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  the  tongue  expert  in  discuss- 
ing questions  concerning  discipline  and  faith.  The  religiou 
of  numbers  thus  becomes  an  intellectual,  and  not  a  stjnritual^ 
endowment.  It  is  the  foundation  whereon  a  strong  excite- 
ment may  be  raised  against  adverse  creeds.  It  is  a  powerful 
engine  for  the  formation  of  a  religious  or  political  partisan, 
but  is  miserably  defective  as  the  means  of  fitting  a  being  for 
eternity.  It  renders  the  individual  a  bold  and  unspanng 
censor  of  errors  of  belief  in  others,  while  he  continues  a  pa- 
tient and  indulgent  obscnTr  of  moral  delinquencies  in  him- 
selff.  It  does  not  chasten  the  temper,  or  purify  the  airec- 
tions,  or  imbue  the  heart  with  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  it  filb  the  mind  with  a  morbid  anxiety  for 
things  novel  in  the  shape  of  doctrine,  and  all  kinds  of  in- 
formation on  disputed  [joints  of  faith.     It  begets  a  mania 

♦  Take  an  example. — The  coffers  of  the  State  are  filled  by  the  CdntributionB  ol 
Churchmen,  CathuUca  iiiid  Disieitters.  The  rule  ^^  taxation  h  so  for  jtutt  and  itn- 
partial;  but  observe  the  rule  of  distribvition  on  which  the  Stale  U  cxpntcd  to 
Hct,  A  g:rant  of  public  money  ha*  been  voted  for  nfitional  education,  Kiid  Church- 
mcti  protest,  in  the  name  of  sacred  truth,  against  appropriating  any  ihare  of  It  to 
the  instruction  of  the  Catholics  1  They  might,  with  equal  r"  '*'  --  '-  '  —ilnAi 
affording  them  protectioti  fur  liieir  lives  and  properties,  lh«  tnt 

to  the  fund  expended  on  both  these  purposes,  in  common  wit;  n  ty> 

Thus  ifl  the  sense  of  ordinary  jujitice  quenched  by  the  sectariau  spirit  1 

t  Theie  deHnquencies»  in  the  ordinary  judgment  of  the  public,  ran^  withtti  ^ 
Hogtilarly  limited  compass,  and  the  mischievous  effect  on  the  IndU: 
conduct  is  consequently  greats  Many  people  are  regarded,  and  est* 
as  exempUry  characters,  merely  becuuic  they  are  not  addicted  to  t 
$tns€.  Dissolute  habits  arc  the  only  ones  u^Ux'tUy  visited  with  t)« 
society.  Sclfishne4«»,  covetousness,  undmriiablenc«,  wurldly-mit 
ranee,  prodigality,  knavery,  hypocrisy,  are  as  tenderly  treated  as  if  "  «  err 

perfectly  silent  respecting  them.     The  bitterest  passions  ure  if^il  th* 

basest  arts  for  advancement  resorted  tOj  by  men  of  high    r 
•rithonl  subjecting  them  to  the  loss  of  ca»te.     Let  them  !■ 

drunken  oroth  -■■■      '■"— ,  nnd  they  are  rrrf/rirf    '' 

would  be  ruiso  i  (heir  fiilK    This  it  a  * 

facL     It  is  nof  ,  '»n  wliat  autlpTirv  tin-  i 

ticuUr  vices  as  the  exeiusivc  objects  for  its  ,  bin  ti  is  very  ra»y  \o  prr- 

ceive  how  liie  selection  unist  cotttribiite  to  uce  of  the  othon,  wiihout 

any  kind  whatever  of  fear  or  rcsirniin. 
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for  hearing  the  Scriptures  eTpounded^  which  it  makes  the  sole 
object  of  multitudes  assembled  in  the  house  of  prayer;  rivets 
the  attention  on  pulpit  discourses  as  raulters  for  critical  ex- 
atnuiation,  and  not  as  persuasives  to  goodness  of  life  ;  and 
converts  the  sacred  temple  raised  for  the  worship  of  God 
into  a  [ilace  for  doing  homaii^c  to  the  learning  and  eloquence 
of  man*.  Under  its  guidance,  instead  of  traversing  the 
broad  domains  of  Christianity  in  quest  of  every  thing  "  pure 
and  lovely,  and  of  good  report,"  and  claiming  kindred  with 
all  who  are  pushing  for  the  one  goal,  though  by  different 
paths,  men  refuse  to  see  anythiug  good  except  in  the  course 
they  are  themselves  treading^,  and  recoil  with  aversion  from 
all  who  arc  disinclined  to  follow  in  the  same  track. 

Now,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  however  orthodox  the 
creed  of  such  men  may  be,  it  cannot  be  a  genuine  love  of 
truth  that  animates  their  zeal ;  they,  doubtless,  believe  it  to 
be  so,  but  they  most  assuredly  deceive  themselves.  That  love 
strictly  guards  its  votaries  from  being  seduced  by  error,  but 
never  prompts  them  to  judge  or  think  severely  of  those  who 
are  not  morally  responsible  for  the  errors  they  maintain.  The 
real  lover  of  divine  truth  is  uniformly  actuated  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  charity ;  and,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  charity  is  a 
vitalj  essential  and  indispensable  element  of  that  truth ;  inio- 
much,  that  without  it  the  highest  spiritual  endowments  have 
been  pronounced  as  vain  and  worthless  for  time  or  for 
eternity  !  Where  tliere  is  not  charity,  in  the  fulness  of  its 
cvangcUcal  meaning,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  there  is 
neither  true  religion  nor  enlightened  zcfd.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  class  of  persons  we  describe :  their  sympathies 
are  tied  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  church,  or  sect,  or  spirit- 
party  to  which  they  belong ;   they  can  see  no  signs  of 

ice  or  godliness  beyond  them.  To  l>c  of  Paul,  or  of  ApoUos, 
or  of  Cap/iaSf  is  a  matter  of  infinitely  greater  moment  with 
them,  than  to  be  of  Christ,  Do  we  need  proofs  of  this? 
Look  at  the  state  of  society :  is  it  not  divided  into  so  many 
religious  factions,  each  striving  to  advance  its  party  interests, 
and  incre^ise  its  numerical  strength,  without  any  considera- 

•  E»er]r  one  niu«t  pcrctjve  llic  »uj>trior  tiUractitin  of  the  tffrmon  to  iliat  of  the 
iervitif'tti  ttrawitit^peuple  to  rhurch,  Ta  (ttiA  the  cicliciucni  in  fwvm  of  tHc  funner 
U  lh«  gfrtiwl  «ilij,ttl  of  the  {iteaeiit  iJ«y.  Divine  war»hip  liA»  romtr  to  he  a  vrfy  »e- 
ronriiiry  titruidrrmtion,  if  U  be  one  «t«ll,  with  the  nidtitudc  of  mo»t  pcnnij»atMn*, 
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tion  of  the  ties  of  Christian  brotherhood*^  or  the  blessingB 
of  religious  peace  ?  Do  we  not  exhibit  more  of  angiy  con- 
troversy, intolerance,  uncharitableness,  hatred,  variance  and 
strife,  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  other  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  combined?  What  with  the  increasing  disagree- 
ments among  Churchmen,  the  violent  disputes  between  them 
and  Dissenters,  and  the  furious  hostiUty  towards  Catholics 
of  both,  our  community  presents  a  scene  which  the  Jew  and 
the  infidel  may  behold  with  rejoicing,  but  which  the  true- 
minded  Christian  must  contemplate  with  sorrow  and  dismay. 
To  be  of  different  hearts  and  spirits,  is  the  inveterate  pro- 
pensity of  those  who  are  commanded  to  "  be  of  the  same 
mind  one  towards  another  ;'^  to  indulge  mutual  feelings  of 
scorn  and  bitterness  is  the  habitual  practice  of  those  on 
whom  the  Gospel  has  laid  its  eternal  injunctions  to  meek- 
ness, forbearance,  forgiveness  and  boundless  love. 

While  the  educated  classes  of  society  continue  to  exhibit 
the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner, no  one  seems  to  notice  the  effect  it  must  have  on  those, 
the  question  of  whose  spiritual  instruction  has  added  the 
latest  fuel  to  the  flame  of  religious  discord  among  us.  We 
beg  to  submit  the  following  considerations  to  the  public. 

If  the  poor  have  heard  anything  of  religion  from  the  hpa 
of  a  Christian  teacher,  they  must  have  learned  that  it  is  the 
most  hallowed o£ aU.  subjects  the  human  mind  can  approach; — 
that  it  is  clothed  in  a  mysterious  sanctity,  which  forbids  the 
contemplation  of  it,  except  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  devo- 
tional awe.  What  are  they  to  think,  then,  when  they  find 
this  subject  daily  mixed  up  in  the  most  irreverent  and  inde- 

*  A  discu.ssion  lately  arose  in  the  House  of  Lords,  relative  to  the  proviiiion 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  settlers  in  Australia,  on  the  presentation 
of  a  petition  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  An  answer  was  elicited  from  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  whereby  it  appeared,  that  of  the  sum  of  i^35,793  appropriated 
to  the  purpose,  iJ  17,913  was  bestowed  on  the  Church  of  England,  £.')400  on  that 
of  Scotland,  and  jC5600  on  that  of  Home.  Upon  which  the  head  of  the  English 
Church  rose  and  said,  that  "  he  did  not  complain  of  the  amount  of  the  funds  allot- 
" ted  to  the  purpose,  but  to  all  rclii^ioHs  denoniinnt'iom  being  placed  on  the  same 
"footing."  What  is  this  but  an  instance  of  the  spirit  we  have  been  describing  ?  Of 
its  unjust  and  uncharitable  import,  we  feel  sure  the  Most  Reverend  Prehite  is 
perfectly  unconscious.  But  is  it,  we  ask,  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  self-same  hpirit  reproved  in  the  parable  of  the  householder, 
where  certain  of  the  labourers  "murmured  against  the  good  man  of  the  house,*' 
that  he  had  no  more  regard  to  them  than  other  believers,  by  the  emphatic  answer 
which  Christ  put  into  his  mouth, — "  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  /  am  good  ?  " 
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cent  manner  with  the  discussion  of  temporal  affairs — ^talked 
of  at  every  dinner  table — paraded  in  every  newspaper — pla- 
carded on  every  street-comer — resounded  from  every  hus- 
tings and  platform  in  the  kingdom^  and  manifestly  made  an 
engine  for  party  uses  and  political  purposes,  by  men  in  the 
highest  station,  and  of  the  holiest  renown?  If  the  poor 
have  heard  anything  of  religion,  they  must  have  learned  that 
its  very  essence  is  charity  ; — that  the  Gospel  was  announced 
as  the  liarbinger  of  *^  peace  and  good-will  among  men,*^  with- 
out distinction  of  coloiu*,  or  country,  or  creed.  What  are 
they  to  think,  when  they  see  the  whole  community,  with 
this  very  religion  on  every  Up,  embroiled  in  the  most  ran- 
corous disputes  for  its  sake ; — when  they  see  men  stoutly 
maintaining  their  own  right  to  liberty  of  conscience,  yet 
striving  to  force  the  consciences  of  others  to  an  acquiescence 
in  their  belief; — when  they  hear  the  taunts  and  invectives, 
the  threats  and  denunciations,  hurled  on  each  other's  heads 
by  the  different  Christian  persuasions  5 — when  they  behold 
the  very  ministers  of  this  religion  perambulatin*g  the  king- 
dom with  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword,  as  it  were,  in 
the  other ;  giving  vent,  in  the  same  breath,  to  praises  of  God 
and  imprecations  on  his  creatures,  and  labouring  with  all 
their  might  to  stir  up  inveterate  hatred,  suspicion  and  wrath? 
If  the  poor  have  heard  anything  of  religion,  they  must  have 
learned  that  its  earliest  teachers  were  the  most  meek  and 
lowly  of  men ; — that  truth  owed  its  triumphs,  not  to  the  riches 
of  the  Church,  but  to  its  own  inherent  sanctity,  and  the  spirit- 
ual protection  of  God.  What  are  they  to  think,  when  they 
hear  this  truth  so  perpetually  identified  with  pecuniary  en- 
dowments, as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  separate  it 
from  the  idea  of  the  "  mammon  of  unrighteousness  "  in  the 
mind ; — when  they  hear  of  the  sinfulness  of  appropriating 
the  smallest  surplus  fraction  of  money  conferred  by  law  on 
one  religious  persuasion,  to  the  merciful  purpose  of  educating 
the  poor  of  another ;  and  that  every  hope  of  maintaining  the 
purest  faith  in  Christendom  must  vanish,  unless  the  Church 
be  magnificently  tended,  and  its  ministers  sumptuously  fed  ? 
What,  we  ask  again,  are  the  poor  to  think  of  all  this  ?  They 
see  it  with  their  eyes,  they  hear  it  with  their  ears :  it  is  im- 
pressed on  their  senses  with  the  most  persevering  energy  that  a 
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perturbed  zeal  can  inspire  men  to  exert.  If  they  havcimbib(»i 
any  just  sentiment  of  religion,  it  must  I»e  strangely  confound- 
ed by  such  sights  and  sounds.     But  will  it  long  huUl  tnit 
against  their  obtrusive    ijifluence  ?     Will  tlic   effect  of  tbc 
purest  precept  withstand  the  force  of  the  most  contradictory 
example  ?     WUl  the  reverence  of  ortUnary  minds  continue 
proof  against  the  levity  with  which  religion  is  daily  and  hourly 
treated,  and  the  grossness  with  which  it  is  abused,  and  mi*- 
represented,  and  perverted,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party 
aggrandizement,  personal  interest   and  political  ambition? 
Who  can  imagine  it?     No  wonder,  then,  if  intidelity  should 
spread !     No  wonder  if  the  poor  should  be  driven  from  IIm? 
moorings  of  laith  by  this  whirhvind  of  j>assiou,  raised  in  ati 
unlioly  conflict  among  churches  and  sects ! 

**  Of  all  things  in  the  worlds  a  prating  religion  and  muck 
"  talk  in  holy  things  does  most  profane  the  mf/steriousness  of  fV, 
*^  and  dismantles  its  regards,  and  makes  cheap  its  revcrcTWfy 
"  and  takes  off  all  fear  and  awfulnessy  and  makes  it  loose  and 
*^  garish  like  the  laughters  of  drunkenness/'  These  were  the 
words  of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Christian 
Church  two  centuries  ago.  With  what  inimitable  fitness  and 
pungency  do  they  apply  to  the  current  religion  of  the  present 
time  !  It  is  literally  and  tndy  a  prating  religion  I  He  who 
talks  loudest  and  longest  on  the  subject  gains  credit  for  tlie 
sublimest  piety,  and  is  rewarded  with  the  highest  praisr. 
The  sober,  humble,  noiseless,  charitable  Christian  is  looked 
on  as  unsound  in  his  principles,  or  lax  in  his  belief. 

That  there  is  in  the  community  a  vast  deal  of  sincere  reli- 
gion, unaftectcd  ])iety  and  true  ^^rtue,  (some  in  spite  of  mi 
erroneous  education,  and  much  through  the  influence  of  a 
wiser  one,)  is  an  undeniable  fact.  They  may  be  witnessed 
in  all  the  varied  walks  of  life,  and,  we  verily  hope  and  believe, 
among  all  religious  persuasions,  in  the  unassuming  meek aess 
of  the  Chri&tian  spirit ;  in  the  habitual  and  unostentatious 
discharge  of  duty  to  God  and  man  ;  in  the  balance  preserved 
between  the  judgment  and  the  affectiona ;  in  the  harmony 
maintained  between  profession  and  practice  ;  in  tlie  equal 
res[>ect  observed  for  all  the  Christian  obligations ;  in  tbc  re- 
verence for  things  sacred,  that  shudders  at  their  introduction 
in  ordinary  convt:ihf,  or  their  mixture  with  ])ohtir^il  ^<ri«''    In 
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jjiety  without  pretension^  and  in  zeal  without  noise.  In  in- 
numerable instances  are  tlicsc  fruits  of  true  religion  to  be  seen. 
But  their  influence  is  drowned  amid  the  excitement  produ- 
ced by  signs  of  a  very  different  description.  The  religion  of 
liicb  we  ha%e  just  recounted  the  symptoms,  is  not  a  bus* 
ling,  babbling,  boisterous  religion.  It  does  not  thrust  itself 
forward,  nor  trumpet  itself  forth,  to  be  seen  of,  and  lauded 
by,  nien.  It  does  not  allow  the  ditferences  between  Christ- 
tan  brethren  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  their  common  faith  in 
the  merciful  Redeemer,  It  does  not  persuade  a  frail,  feeble, 
short-sighted  being  to  establish  an  inquisition  into  the  human 
breast,  nor  to  uuravel  its  motives  as  if  he  were  di\^ncly 
commissioned  for  the  purpose ;  nor  to  proclaim,  without 
scruple  or  apprehension,  who  or  how  many  are  to  be  saved. 
It  does  not  tempt  a  poor,  w^eak,  miserable  sinner  to  glorify 
himself  as  the  object  of  God's  pecnHar  favour ;  nor  to  de- 
nounce others,  in  a  sweeping  sentence,  as  outcasts  from  his 
covenant  of  grace ;  nor  to  measure,  by  the  paltry  span  of  Ids 
own  paltrj'  affection,  the  mercy  of  that  Being  who  is  descri- 
bed to  U3  under  the  emphatic  appellation  of  Love — infinite^ 
in^affh)  ilHmitabie  Love  I  They  who  do  these  things  claim 
to  be  considered  as  oracles  of  inspired  wisdom,  and  monopo- 
lize the  popular  attention  by  the  impassioned  fervour  of  their 
zeal.  It  15  on  their  representations  of  religion,  and  exhibi- 
tions of  its  influence,  that  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  in- 
voluntarily fixed.  They  imagine  they  are  serving  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  We  charge  them  not  with  the  consciousness 
of  wrong-doing — God  forbid  we  should  so  presume; — ^wc  are 
simply  stating  facts,  not  imputing  motives.  Without  im- 
peaching a  single  individual,  however,  we  do  most  imphcitly 
believe  that  tliey  are  undermining  the  interests  of  religion  to  an 
incalculable  extent.  We  do  believe  that,  on  the  one  band,  by 
disrobing  it  of  its  sanctity,  by  making  it  cheap  and  common 
to  the  vulj^ar  eye,  by  secularizing  its  heavenly  purposes, 
by  perverting  it  to  unhallowed  ends ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  stamping  it  with  an  ascetic  and  puritanical  and  discou- 
raging character,  by  despoiling  it  of  its  lovely,  and  attractive, 
and  most  merciful  aspects,  by  testifying  its  influence  in  words 
rather  than  in  dispositions  and  deeds;  by  limiting  its  saving 
powers  at  ilie  suggestions  of  a  presumptuous  imagination. 
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they  are  spreading  far  and  wide  the  abominations  of  infidelity 
and  hypocrisy  over  the  land  ! 

Our  third  proposition  we  shall  endeavour  to  treat  with  as 
much  brevity  as  the  subject  will  admit. 

To  denominate  the  proposed  system  of  imparting  Scriptu- 
ral instruction  at  the  public  schools  for  the  poor^  a  religunu 
education^  is  to  pervert  altogether  the  meaning  of  these  terms. 
Were  it  even  free  from  the  objections  we  have  raised  against 
it^  we  must  still  deny  its  capability  to  answer  the  ends  of  what 
is  properly  called  "  a  religious  education.^'  By  this  is  im- 
pUed  the  culture  of  the  youthful  mind  and  disposition,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  infancy,  in  all  that  is  good— the  moral 
and  spiritual  training  of  a  child  **  in  the  way  he  should  go,  so 
that  when  he  is  old  he  may  not  depart  from  it."  To  apply 
the  expression  to  the  process  of  learning  and  committing  to 
memory  the  sacred  lessons  set  before  children  at  school  or 
elsewhere,  is  worse  than  absurd.  It  is  a  mischievous  imposi- 
tion on  the  unreflecting  and  the  credulous.  The  place  where 
the  culture  we  speak  of  ought  to  be  conducted,  is  the  sanc> 
tuary  of  home.  It  is  a  task  which  God  has  manifestly  com- 
mitted to  the  parental  hand,  and  assuredly  none  are  so  fitted 
for  its  performance  as  those  whom  he  has  bound  to  the 
objects  of  it  by  the  tenderest  of  human  ties.  No  religious 
teaching  can  be  comparable  for  its  efiect  upon  the  youthfiil 
heart  to  that  which  falls  in  the  endearing  accents  of  love  and 
gentleness  from  a  mother's  lips.  None  can  make  so  enduring 
an  impression  as  the  conceptions  she  first  leads  the  mind  to 
.form  on  the  subject.  It  is  under  the  domestic  roof  that 
impressions  should  be  made,  and  feelings  cherished,  and 
dispositions  formed,  wherein  the  religious  knowledge  of  sub- 
sequent years  will  take  root,  and  whicli  devout  habits, 
encouraged  in  due  season,  will  ripen  into  the  choicest  moral 
fruits.  It  is  there  that  the  good  affections  should  be  nur- 
tured, the  evil  ones  corrected,  a  love  of  truth  and  detestation 
of  falsehood  implanted,  the  spirit  of  selfishness  subdued,  the 
habit  of  obedience  established,  the  sentiment  of  devotion  in- 
fused, the  feelings  of  kindness,  love  and  himianity  excited, 
and  those  of  a  contrary  nature  repressed.  This  is  the  religi- 
ous education  of  the  home  and  the  heart.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion that  must  be  laid  in  a  general  suitableness  and  docility 
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of  disposition  for  the  reception  of  revealed  doctrine,  so  that, 
through  divine  assistance,  it  will  cling  to  the  soul,  and  fortify 
it  against  the  cares  and  temptations  of  the  world,  and  re- 
dound during  life  to  the  practical  fruits  of  faith.  We  are 
not  singular  in  ascribing  so  inestimable  a  value  to  the  do- 
mestic training  of  the  young.  We  are  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  dignified  divine  of  unquestionable  piety  and 
learning*. 

The  "  Scriptural  instruction  ^'  of  the  school,  then,  must  be 
a  meagre  substitute  at  best  for  the  ** religious  education" 
of  home.  But  the  reliance  placed  on  it  has  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  disparage  the  importance  of,  and  to  discourage 
an  attention  to,  the  other.  Thus,  for  instance,  instead  of  in- 
voking all  parents,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to  the  spi- 
ritual education  of  their  children,  as  a  sacred  duty  which  they, 
and  they  alone,  can  properly  fulfil,  we  significantly  teU  them 
that  its  responsibility  rests  elsewhere,  and  that  the  school- 
master will  relieve  them  of  the  task.  Instead  of  quickening 
their  exertions  for  the  culture  of  beings  whom  they  have 
brought  into  the  world,  we  tempt  them  to  lean  on  extraneous 
aid  for  what  they  only  can  efiectually  perform,  and  what  con- 
sequently ought  to  be  the  object  of  their  assiduous  care.  In 
proportion  to  the  efficacy  they  are  led  to  ascribe  to  Scriptural 
learning  and  catechetical  lecturing,  do  they  undervalue  their 
own  endeavours  for  moulding  the  dispositions  of  their  off- 
spring. A  confidence  in  the  religious  teaching  from  home 
begets  a  negligence  to  the  moral  training  at  home.  Evil  in- 
clinations are  indulged,  selfish  desires  gratified,  pernicious 
impressions  made, — peevish  tempers  are  unchecked,  artful 
practices  overlooked,  lying  habits  unpunished,  and  all  anx- 
iety is  hushed  by  the  reflection  that  the  child  is  regularly 


*  Bishop  Thirl  wall,  in  the  beautiful  letters  addressed  some  years  ago  to  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  "  On  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  to 
Academical  Degrees." 

"  I  have  been  accustomed,"  he  says,  "  to  think  that  the  best  kind  of  religious 
education,  if  not  the  only  one  that  deserves  that  name,  is  that  which  b  received  at 
home ;  and  that  where  this  is  wanting,  its  place  can  never  be  fully  supplied  by 
strangers.  How  little  this  can  be  done  in  a  school  so  limited  as  to  come  nearest  to 
the  image  of  a  family,  must  be  testified  by  every  one's  own  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. The  difficulty  increases,  and  the  success  of  the  attempt  becomes  uncertain 
a^nd  imperfect,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school." 
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instructed  id  the  knowledge  of  sacred  things.    This  is  a  fiut 
ful  picture  of  many  a  domestic  scene*. 

Now  there  is  no  task  which  requires  such  excessive  deli 
cacj  and  discretion  as  that  of  instilling  reli^ioufl  feelings  idI 
the  youthful  breast.     We  require  not  to  be  reminded  of  the] 
inefficacy  of  all  our  labours  for  the  purpose,  \^  ilhout  tbe 
co-operation  of  the  grace  of  God,     But  it  will  bo  generally 
conceded,  that  according  as  the  younq  mind  is   treated,  it| 
may  be  disposed  to  yield  to,  or  to  resist  that  grace.     We 
must  work  through  human  influences^  to  render  nature,  a&  far 
as  our  limited  power  enables  us,  amenable  to  divine  influ- 
ence.    We  ought,  therefore,  to  employ,  for  spiritual  purfjoseSy 
the  means  by  which  it  is  usually  directed  to  moral  ends. 
For  sucli  ends,  we  find  nature  most  easily  accessible  by  gentle, 
temperate,  progressive,  unobtnisive,  seasonable  endeavours 
to  propitiate  its   favour  and  secure  its  confidence  ; — by  the 
avoidance  of  everything  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion  or 
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•  Among  Other  evil  habits  that  owe  much  of  their  cnco--^^ 
is  one  of  va&i  ami  pernicious  influence  at  present,  n,imtl 
gion  without  reference  to,  or  as  distinct  from,  motttJity, 
made  to  the  latter  in  the  favourite  preaching  of  the  day,  and  the  ver  .•q^ 

tempt  expressed  for  such  discourses  as  enforce  the  nmral  obtigations  of  i  tte 

•ufficient  proofs  of  the  fact.     Though  there  may  be  no  desire  to  iii<  "i*e 

oiUigtitions,  yet  the  habit  of  treating  religion  as  a  thing  jsi#r  fc^-^n  in 

h«  strict  sense  at  once  the  mecsna  and  the  end,  must  have  the   '  .,{ 

withdrawing  the  mind  from  their  contemplation,  and  miderv  « 

ance  in  its  sight.     It  is  impossible  it  could  be  otherwise.     II       .  i...  the 

proverbial  signs  of  religion  among  us  are  not  such  as  may  be  witnessed  in  iti  »(>ber 
and  consistent  influence  on  the  whole  temper,  sentiments,  conduct  and  chatacter 
of  the  Christian,  but  such  as  are  visible  in  public  mantfe»Lations  of  seal,  and  trnt* 
ward  demonstrations  of  piety.  The  anxiety  to  raise  an  absorbing  interest  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  too,  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.     Witness  the  efH  -  itU 

(o  bring  tis  back  to  the  Jewish  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  ami  ^-d 

for  the  purpose  in  various  quarters  of  the  kingdom;     Ami  ly  f 

Assuming  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  as  binding  under  the  Chriatiaa  w 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  is  its  strict  observance  more  binding — ts  it  errn  ro  bind* 
ing  as  the  mora)  obligations  of  the  law?     Our  Saviour  took  ck;  ^^  'iw 

us  that  it  was  not,  and  his  apostles,  though  their  pagea  are  lon>  .ria 

to  obey  the  biter,  have  not  one  word  regarding  the  observanrr  >  r ;      fa 

I  it  denied  that  the  Lord's-day  should  be  reverentiuJIy  kept  ^  1.     Tb« 

question  simply  is,  on  what  ground  is  it  made  a.  matter  of  paia<  ^ortuMV, 

and  an  object  of  pre-eminent  attention  f  Why  are  societies  formed  lor  the  enibree- 
ment  of  that  obligation  only,  concerning  which  the  divine  teachers  writ*  obvlouU^ 
Ihc  least  solicitous  7     And  why  are  they  formed  to  enforce  that  pc?y  of 

[ft,  the  rigour  of  which  our  Lord  expressly  reproved  ?     There  miut  I'  .^ 

'tr  this  extraordinary  excitenu-^-  -'      -  -  strict  obedience  to  tlie  /&urii  cniuj  jml» 
rnt,  while  all  \s  so  stilt  re»j<  is,  as,,  for  in:>tjancc,  the  I'tghth^  and  nintJkt 

\d  tenth.      li  it  that  fraud,  r,  and  covetoaiiiesj  ari-'  mt^    itJKinir  luf 

y^  nrver  u^ftt  mt/rt  rife.     What  can  it  be,  then,  but  a  desire  to  r> 
of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law  by  a  mure  sanctimonious  iU 
appointed  observances  f 
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excite  distrust — of  everything  rash,  precipitate,  or  overbear- 
ing in  attempting  to  sway  the  inclinations,  or  subdue  the 
will.  These  are  the  means  by  which  we  should  endeavour 
to  recommend  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
mind. 

Nothing  of  a  strictly  religious  nature  should  ever  be  sub- 
mitted to  it  as  the  subject-matter  of  a  task !  Whatever  of 
such  a  nature  is  to  be  impressed  on  youth,  let  it  be  conveyed 
through  the  lips  of  the  instructor,  or  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  reading,  trusting  to  the  retention  of  the  memory, 
without  employing  it  directly  as  an  agent  in  the  work.  All 
that  can  be  judiciously  done  during  the  early  years  of  chil- 
dren is  to  imbue  them  with  religious  sentiment  or  feeling. 
Thus  much  may  be  effected  by  representations  of  the  divine 
and  invisible  Being  as  the  parent  of  the  universe,  and  an 
object  of  the  fondest  love.  It  may  be  cherished  and  strength- 
ened at  a  more  advanced  age  of  comprehension,  by  point- 
ing to  the  mighty  evidences  of  his  power  and  goodness  in 
the  magnificence  of  the  heavens,  the  vastness  and  beauty 
of  the  earth,  the  countless  multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
myriads  of  inferior  animals  endued  with  life, — all  the  work  of 
his  creative  hand,  and  to  everything,  in  short,  that  presents 
itself  to  the  thoughts  or  observation  calculated  to  strike  the 
young  mind  with  wonder,  admiration  and  delight.  The 
truths  of  revealed  religion  would  find  a  much  more  ready 
access  to  it,  if  those  of  natural  religion  were  first  allowed  to 
sink  deep  into  the  breast,  and  incorporate  themselves  with 
the  feelings.  From  the  earliest  period,  it  may  be  observed, 
children  show  a  desire  to  be  informed  on  such  subjects. 
Were  this  treated  with  discretion  and  reserve,  it  would  turn 
to  good  account.  But  we  at  once  glut  their  curiosity.  By 
overcharging  them  with  information  ere  they  are  able  to  digest 
it,  we  deprive  it  of  its  salutary  effect.  Long  before  any  fur- 
ther disclosure  is  made  to  them,  they  ought  to  be  apprised 
that  God  has  given  to  man  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  attri- 
butes and  will  in  the  volume  of  sacred  writ,  and  that  to  read 
that  volume  is  a  privilege  they  are  to  enjoy  when  their  under- 
standing is  sufficiently  matured.  The  mind  will  thus  be  kept 
on  the  stretch  of  anxiety  for  the  purpose,  and  in  time  will 
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seek  the  desired  knowledge  with  eagerness^  and  receiye  it 
with  satisfaction.  Meanwhile  they  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  some  of  its  simplest  truths ;  but  on  no  account  should 
its  doctrines  be  laid  before  them  till  they  are  perfectly  capable 
of  appreciating  their  sanctity.  The  method  in  use  foF  their 
instruction  in  these,  even  were  they  of  an  age  to  receiye  it, 
we  conceive  to  be  beyond  measure  prejudicial.  Nothing  can 
be  more  detrimental  to  every  good  impression  and  effect  than 
the  ordinary  trial  of  skill  between  so  many  juvenile  com- 
batants, as  it  were,  in  the  examination  of  catechisms.  At  a 
proper  season  these  should  be  presented  to  them  for  their 
careful  and  serious  perusal.  But  instead  of  questioning  them 
separately  as  an  exercise  of  memory  on  the  subject^  the 
Christian  minister  should  expound  them  generally  for  their 
common  edification. 

There  seems  to  be  an  absolute  rage  for  filling  the  young 
with  the  learning  of  Scripture.  The  greatest  anxiety  is 
evinced  to  practise  the  memory  in  the  power  of  referring  to 
particular  texts,  and  the  chapters  and  verses  where  they  are 
to  be  found — to  the  historical  events  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
chronological  order  in  which  they  occurred,  and  so  forth. 
That  the  knowledge  of  these  things  should  be  acquired  in 
the  course  of  life  by  the  calm  and  deliberate  study  of  the 
sacred  volume,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  what  ultimate  or  prac- 
tical benefit  is  to  be  gained  by  making  the  yoimg  memory  a 
store-house  for  its  contents  ?  The  very  haste  and  eagerness, 
and  assiduity  with  which  we  labour  to  build  up  children  in 
the  knowledge  of  sacred  writ,  mar  their  own  object.  By 
founding  everything  on  these,  we  deprive  them  of  the  aids 
which  nature  herself  would  opportunely  contribute,  and 
which  the  Divine  Being,  we  may  trust,  would  sanctify  to 
spiritual  ends.  Sympathy  and  example,  for  instance,  pos- 
sess the  most  powerful  influence  over  human  beings.  We 
have  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that  God  would  render  them 
the  instruments  of  good,  than  that  he  makes  our  elaborate 
efforts  to  impress  the  mind  and  memory  conducive  to  the 
purpose.  But  we  allow  no  scope  whatever  for  their  exercise. 
We  use  every  method  of  constraint  to  attach  youth  to  reli- 
gion, and  oftentimes  produce  the  very  contrary  effect.   Seek- 
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log  to  take  the  mind  as  it  were  by  stomi^  we  cut  ourselves 
off  from  all  other  means  of  access  to  it,  and  failingy  as 
we  frequently  and  unhappily  do  in  this  attempt,  we  fail  idto- 
getlier. 

The  school-room  for  the  j>oor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  should, 
under  certain  qualifictttions,  be  allowed  to  remjiin,  what  it 
was  originally  meant  to  be,  a  place  appropriated  to  the  secu- 
lar education  of  youth.  We  are  aware  there  are  numbers 
among  tlie  former,  for  whose  children,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  moral  and  religious  instruction  must 
be  publicly  provided.  There  are  the  ill-paid  and  hard- 
worked,  whom  constant  toil  necessarily  withdraws  from  atten- 
tion to  their  offspring.  There  are  the  idle  and  inconsideratej 
who  are  sadly  negligent  of  their  duty.  There  are  the  desti- 
tute and  abandoned,  who  have  no  sense  of  it  whatsoever. 

For  the  exigency  of  the  two  former  cases,  nothing  can 
be  better  adapted  than  the  system  of  infant  schools*  They 
may  be  deemed  in  such  cases  as  indispensable,  to  rescue 
the  young  at  a  tender  age  from  that  total  neglect  of  their 
moral  culture,  which  no  subsequent  care  will  be  able  to  re- 
pair. We  cannot  view  them  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of 
proper  parental  training,  but  they  are  the  only  thing  like  a 
substitute  to  be  found*.  In  the  latter  case,  where  the  pa- 
rents are  thoroughly  depraved,  we  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  see  the  benefit  which  even  tlie  infant  schools  can  uflbrd. 
Tlieir  discipline  will  supply  but  a  feeble  antidote  fur  the 
deadly  moral  poison  imbibed  during  the  intervals  which  the 
children  pass  at  home.  So  long  as  they  are  subjected  for 
any  portion  of  the  daily  cycle  to  the  influence  and  example  of 
vice  in  its  worst  forms,  it  would  be  vain  to  calculate  largely 
on  the  improvement  of  their  moral  condition.  Much  must 
be  done  for  society  by  the  legislator,  ere  the  schoolmaster  can 
be  expected  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  miserable  outcasts. 

With  respect  to  schools  for  children  beyond  the  age  of  in- 


•  The  fcbook  lieie  alludeil  to  are  places  for  the  mttrftf,  not  the  tHtelfretHal  irxln* 
ing  tif  iuf&ttls,  and  whcie  cxercbe  aitd  iliiver^ion  are  the  chief  occupationii.  The 
Dicultlo  of  thtf  frame  shoiild  be  dcvclopeHI  to  a  cert-iin  eKtciit,  before  any  ctfort  it 
nuitle  la  ctilttvaU:  tlioie  ot'  thi!  mind.  The  nnticty  liij^phiyed  by  parents  Jind 
oUien  for  the  early  tutd  rapid  advuiiceincnl  of  the  latter,  U  louaded  o»  n  gricvuut 
fiiUt«ke,  and  productive  uf  the  want  eifecls. 
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fkncy,  we  shall  state  the  qualifications  under  which  we  con* 
ceive  that  they  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  purfJoaK*  of 
secular  education. 

Brief  texts  from  Scripture,  containing  some  of  its  beautiful 
moral  lessons,  may  he  introduced  with  the  highest  sidviiiitii||^« 
for  they  will  be  committed  to  memory  witliout  any  prejudice 
to  their  sanctity,  which  cannot  be  the  case  with  matters  tiuit 
are  purely  objecta  of  belief.  PaBsagea,  for  instance,  from  the 
divine  sermon  on  the  Mount;  certain  of  our  Lord's  affecting 
parables,  such  as  the  ^^  good  Samaritan**  and  the  **  prodigal 
son,"  would  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  susoeptihle  heaits 
of  the  youug.  Farther  than  this  we  would  not  advancf* 
Even  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  should  b«  reserved  fof 
the  private  study  of  youth  on  reaching  a  certain  age.  TUt 
very  mysteriousueas  with  which  we  seem  to  invest  thi«  liotik, 
the  holiness  with  which  we  obviously  regard  it,  the  scrupi** 
lousnes8  with  which  we  separate  it  from  the  rude  or  t^* ■'"**- 
less  touch  of  childhood,  vnU.  elicit  a  desire  in  the  yon 
to  dip  into  its  treasures,  when  once  it  is  unfolded  to  it  and 
permission  given  for  the  pui*poae.  Compendiums  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  such  as  are  compiled  for  youtli,  would  then  \x 
read  with  avidity.  We  would  have  sentiments  of  natural 
religion  earnestly  inculcated  in  the  schools ;  for  this,  oppor- 
tunities will  constantly  arise  out  of  the  subjecta  of  the  daily 
tasks.  In  expatiating  on  the  proofs  of  God's  jjower  ami  pa- 
rental goodness,  the  teacher  may  furnish  food  for  thought  to 
children  of  a  more  advanced  age,  by  allusions  to  the  fuller 
disclosure  made  of  these  in  the  divine  book  written  ex^jressly 
for  our  instruction,  and  for  tlie  knowledge  of  which  they  art 
to  be  fitted  by  the  discipline  they  arc  then  undergo inir.  Tlicy 
might  with  the  best  et^cct  be  encouraged  to  good  > 
by  being  taught  to  look  forward  to  this  knowlod^ 
reward.  All  religious  information  and  instruction  ixnparttii 
to  the  very  young,  however,  shoiUd  be  introduced,  a«  it 
might  seem  incidentally,  and  not  at  stated  periods,  or  iti  a 
dogmatic  tone.  They  w-ill  make  the  deeper  impresaion  bj 
being  insinuated,  rather  than  taught.  Any  ]>'  r»ant 

with  the  habits  and  fecUjjgs  of  children  mii  irkcd 

how  much  more  easily  their  attention  may  be  engaged  tJian 
exacted. 
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Great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  impressing  them  with 
the  idea  that  their  well-being  and  happiness  in  life  can  only 
be  promoted  by  their  virtuous  conduct  and  strict  discharge 
of  ^  their  duties^  and  that  misery  ofiwind  is  the  inseparable 
companion  of  sin  and  wickedness.  Many  pious  people 
imagine  it  incumbent  on  them  to  excite  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  children  with  reference  to  a  future  state.  We  believe  this^ 
like  most  of  our  practices  on  the  subject^  to  be  founded  in 
egregious  error.  Children  are  rarely  to  be  influenced  by  such 
hopes  and  fears ;  but  they  may  be  moved  by  the  considera- 
tion of  what  is  to  affect  them  in  their  present  state  of  being, 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  divine  teachers  for  making 
it  an  element  of  instruction  at  all  times  for  our  moral  im- 
provement. Nothing  that  tends  or  contributes  to  this  im- 
provement ought  to  be  neglected  by  the  schoolmaster ;  it  is 
completely  within  his  province,  and  will  prepare  the  mind  of 
youth,  far  more  than  his  teaching  of  Scriptural  doctrines,  for 
turning  to  profit  the  religious  instruction  they  are  to  acquire 
at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  minister.  Within  the  schools, 
order  and  obedience  should  be  enforced  as  much  as  is  pos- 
sible, but  never  at  one  period  for  any  lengthened  time.  Pro- 
priety of  manner  should  be  inculcated,  and  most  earnest  and 
affectionate  exhortations  given  to  mutual  feelings  and  habits 
of  justice  and  kindliness  and  good-will  among  all.  To  sustain 
a  lively  sense  of  devotion  the  daily  work  should  be  com- 
menced with  a  prayer,  reverentially  delivered  by  the  teacher, 
the  strictest  silence  and  attention  being  first  enjoined.  Every 
possible  solemnity  should  be  thrown  roimd  this  sacred  act ; 
and  in  order  to  such  effect,  its  form  should  be  of  the  briefest 
and  simplest  kind,— otherwise  the  attention  will  more  or  less 
inevitably  flag,  and  the  solemn  impression  be  consequently 
destroyed. 

This  is  all,  beyond  the  mere  secular  instruction  of  the 
young,  that,  in  our  humble  view  of  the  matter,  ought  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  conduct  of  the  schoolmaster.  To  their  re- 
spective religious  teachers  we  would  strictly  confine  the  duty 
of  expounding  to  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  We 
would  affectionately  exhort  themy  moreover,  not  to  overload 
the  minds  of  the  young  with  Scriptural  instruction ;  but  to 
impart  it  gradually,  according  to  the  expansion  of  the  fecultiesj 
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and  at  all  timea  and  in  all  cases  to  inculcate  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  sacred  doctrine,  M'ith  a  view  to  the  moral  and 
practical  fruits  of  the  Gonpel,  Much  importance  seems  to  be 
attached  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be  set  apart  from  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  school,  for  their  ministrations.  Ooe  or  two 
days  in  the  week,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  a]>propriated  for  the 
purpose.  If  even  the  lesser  of  these  periods  is  to  be  wholly 
dedicated  to  the  reb'gioua  instruction  of  any  number  of  cliil- 
drcn  at  once,  the  effect  will  inevitably  be  to  create  an  im- 
pression u!ifavourable  to  the  subject.  We  do  most  solemnly 
deprecate,  and  protest  against,  evcrj'^  attempt  to  harass  ihe 
youu^  mind  with  this  subject,  as  the  most  unwise,  the  most 
unprofitable  and  the  most  injurious  system  that  can  possibi 
be  pursued.  If  it  be  really  meant  to  impose  this  kind 
discipline  on  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  expectntioii 
making  them  religious^  we,  for  our  part,  must  acknowledge, 
with  the  bitterest  feelings  of  sorrow  and  disappointment, 
that  we  utterly  despair  of  its  success. 

Long  after  we  had  committed  to  paper  the  substance  of  the 
viev;s  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  there  appeared  in  a 
public  journal  a  very  striking  corroboration  of  them  from  the 
pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic  divine*.  The  coincidence  of  opi- 
nion, and  even  occasionally  of  phraseology,  is  so  remarkable, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  a  passage  of  some  length 
to  show  that  there  arc  other  minds  as  deeply  impressed  with 
the  errors  of  our  system, 

"If  this  age  be,"  aays  the  reverend  author,  *' what  it  has  buen  stigrijHI. 
cantly  called,  an  age  of  cant,  to  what  is  it  mamly  owing  ?    la  it  m  * 
'— tliat  religion  is  eo  coustantly  and  perversely  mi&placed  and  mi&h 
perpetually  obtruded  upon  ua  on  all  public  occasions,  and  hu  wholly  c  ;' 
time  and  season,  that  it  begins,  necessarily,  at  last  to  be  treated  by  s^.i 
as  a  nuisance  or  'bore' — is  taken  up  by  others  as  u  mere  mot    rTtN^nrT. 
becomes  a  sort  of  rallying  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  faction^  is  talkixi  oi 
loudest  and  longiist  by  those  who  feel  its  influence  least,  and  thu»  gitikf. 
almost  of  course,  in  the  general  eBtiruation,  being  borne  down  as  it  wine 
by  the  weight  of  these  accumulate<l  scandals  ?     How  are  wc  to  rai«c  uy 
religion  from  tbb  deep  degradation  i     Only  by  auAerini^  ber  tu  \\i 
into  her  own  sanctuary,  and  from  thence  exercise  her  blessoil  intlac; 
the  public,  and  by  the  instruincntality  of  her  own  chosen  mLixidU^rs  5 


•  The  iUv.  Thnddciie  (>'MaUry»  who  lately  aildrested  t  seriei  of  lettert  om 
lttbj«ct,  "To  the  rominiMiuttert  ofNalional  Educntion  In  Ireland." 
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by  letting  her  rnncentmte  her  private  iufiuence,  tincheckcdand  umiisturhrd, 
in  her  next  most  sacred  o&ylum,  the  family  tabernacle.  On  this  (iccouotj 
in  the  second  place,  I  would  not  have  her  domiciliate  in  our  schools. 

•*  And  now,  regarding  the  matter  in  a  still  higher  point  of  view.  I  would 
ask  to  what  purpose  overcharge  the  minds  of  ckiidrm  at  all,  eilLer  iu  school 
or  out  of  it.  with  the  myBteriou»  revelations  of  religion:  Shall  I  be  an- 
swered in  die  usual  common 'place,  that  it  \s  because  religion  i&  the  only 
gurc  foundation  of  morals  ?  But  this  is  utterly  misstating;  and  mistaking 
the  r|uestion.  Religion  is  assuredly, — and  who  doubts  it  i — the  best  found- 
ation for  roorala  in  morai  agent*.  But  arc  children  such, — for  it  is  of 
them  there  is  question, — the  children  of  your  infant  schooU,  for  instance, 
averaging  from  three  to  four  years  of  age }  No  :  in  a  moral  sense,  their 
young  minds  are  in  a  state  of  chaos,  where  you  have  first  to  form  the  soil 
by  a  concentration  of  its  elements  before  you  can  possibly  lay  an\t]ung 
like  a  steady  foundation.  Religion  h  the  very  perfection  of  monJitj- ;  a 
sort  of  Mcraracntal  confirmation  of  the  moral  instinct,  giving  it  a  higher 
tone,  a  firmer  grasp,  and  a  larger  sphere.  Then  why  should  we  squander 
its  superlative  perfection  where  the  moral  sense  is  not  yet  formed  into  a 
positive  consifitency  t  But  in  the  precipitation  of  a  mistaken  zeal  we  for* 
get  all  this^  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  and  vainly  waste  our  labour  in  raising 
the  flottd  superstructure  of  religion  upon  a  sod,  unconsolidated,  yielding 
surface,  where  it  is,  of  course,  soon  swallowed  up  and  lost  sight  of. 

'This  theor)'.  my  lords,  is  too  clearly  in  accordance  with  truth  and  nea- 
not  to  be  continued  by  exi»erlcncc.  What  says  the  proverb — that 
at  coin,  which,  coming  from  the  mint  of  the  public  sense,  bears  Uie 
print  of  the  public  countenance  as  the  guarantee  of  it*  value?  *A  young 
saint  makes  an  old  devil.'  U  it  not  too  true  ?  is  it  not  too  often  so  ?  Look 
around  you,  and  will  you  not  find  that  those  in  whom  an  unenlightened 
piety  has  sought  to  implant  prematurely  the  principles  of  religion  are  the 
ftret  to  lose  them,  and  losing  them,  they  are  they  who  lose  them  irrecover- 
ably. I,  for  my  part,  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  much  of 
the  practical  infidelity,  much  of  the  religious  indi^Terentism  that  pre^'ails, 
is  fairly  attributable  to  this  cause.  So  long  as  all  that  is  most  sacred, 
mysterious,  and  sublime  in  the  sublimest  of  all  religions,  is  hecdlessly^ 
bandied  about  in  schoolboys'  mouths,— so  long  as  it  is  made  the  irksome 
task -work  of  froward  and  impatient  youth, — so  long  as  it  is  given  as  a 
routine  lesson  which  they  must  spell  while  they  yawn,  and  which  they 
must  repeat  at  the  peril  of  the  rattan,  with  all  the  edifying  precision  of 
right  orthodox  parrots,  to  what  other  result  can  you  took  forward  than 
to  this  t  that  when  their  understanding  becomes  mature  it  will  find  this 
faint  religious  impression  so  confounded  in  the  crowd  of  their  other  child- 
ish notions,  as  to  share  the  same  fate  with  thcra  ;  that  having  learned  the 
mysteries  of  the  nursery  and  the  mysteries  of  religion  at  the  same  time, 
and  now  fmding  the  one  to  be  fables,  it  will  be  tempted  to  count  the  others 
little  better  ;  and  that  as  it  wa3  the  object  of  the  former  to  govern  them  as 
children  by  acting  on  their  childish  fears,  so  was  it  the  object  of  the  latter 
to  forestall  their  faith,  to  govern  them  as  men  by  their  credulity? 

**  Aa  the  sareat  means  of  obviating  thia  fatal  mi«chief,' a  mischief  which 
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any  one  acquainted  with  the  world  must  be  aware  I  do  not  in  the 
exaggerate, — I  would  not  only  have  the  '  special'  religious  instruction  im* 
parted  solely  in  the  Church,  and,  if  possible,  by  a  churchman  onlj«  bnt  I 
would  have  it  imparted  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  mysterious  initiatioo, 
to  be  graduated  on  a  scale  of  preparatory  aptitude  in  the  pupils^  to  be  held 
out  as  the  reward  of  superior  docility  and  virtue,  and  to  be  looked  forwani  to 
with  mingled  feelings  of  impatience  and  of  awe,— as  a  revelation  from 
that  was  to  teach  them  something  far  more  sacred,  more  noble*  and 
pure  than  anything  they  had  yet  learnt.  It  was  thus  that  in  her  beat  dayi  the 
Christian  Church  gradually  initiated  her  children,  even  when  these  children 
were  grown  to  the  full  stature  of  men,  with  the  knowledge  of  her  myits- 
ries ;  it  is  thus,  too,  that  Providence  has  gradually  initiated  mnnlrim^  into 
the  more  awful  revelations  of  his  eternal  truths ;  and  as  the  wa^^  of  Provi- 
dence are  ever  just  and  true,  it  is  thus  that  mankind,  humbly  following 
the  example,  should  gradually  initiate  each  other. 

"  But  I  would  not  deprive  the  schools,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  shown, 
of  a  general  religious  and  moral  instruction ;  general,  in  a  more  strict 
sense,  as  it  is  alike  common  to  all  Christian  sectaries,  namely,  natural  re- 
ligion and  the  sound  morality  deducible  from  it.  It  is  a  superstition  to 
allege  that  there  is  no  morality  but  in  the  Gospel.  No  doubt,  the  Oospel 
is  the  loftiest  and  the  purest  of  the  three  moral  revelations  of  God  to  man ; 
but  he  who  brought  us  this  last  and  best,  has  he  not  himself  told  us  ex- 
pressly, that '  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil '  the  other  two— tiie  re- 
velation graven  originally  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  revelation  graven 
subsequently  on  the  stone  tables  of  the  law  1  Nay,  is  not  the  best  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  moral,  its  admirable  harmony  with  our  moral 
instinct,  and  its  beautiful  and  benevolent  adaptation  to  our  moral  wants  I 
It  is  idle>  then,  to  tell  me,  that  by  diligently  cultivating  in  the  pupils  that 
moral  sense  or  instinct  in  the  way  I  have  described,  with  an  occasional 
reference  to  4he  revealed  confirmation  of  it  they  have  already  learnt,  or  are 
yet  to  learn  from  the  minister  of  religion,  I  have  not  done  as  much  for 
morals  as  it  is  the  proper  business  of  a  school  to  do ;  and  that  in  imbuing 
them  with  the  tetUiment  of  natural  religion,  by  raising  their  minds  to  the 
wonders  of  the  wisdom  and  the  bounty  of  God,  and  kindling  that  sentiment 
into  a  devotional  affection  by  teaching  them  to  sing  together  sacred  hymns 
to  his  praise,  I  have  not  done  as  much  in  the  way  of  general  religious  in- 
struction as  would  become  a  teacher  who  is  a  mere  layman,  charged  vnUi 
no  mission  to  preach  a  holier  word." 

We  have  now  completed  the  task.  Whether  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  truth  of  the  propositions  we  laid 
down  at  the  commencement,  the  public  must  judge*  We 
would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  our  specidations 
(if  they  be,  indeed,  only  such)  have  been  got  up  to  serve 
the  present  occasion ;  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  whatever  credit  may  attach  to  them  as  the  fruit  of  long 
and  matured  reflection.    It  will  be  a  source  of  the  highest 
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itification   to  us   should   they  contribute  to  Rmooth  the 
ray  to  onCj  uniforii  '  inofedin  '  r  the 

people.     But  this  I  whole  of  <  -u  iu 

giving  them  publicity.  The  obstruction  of  such  a  plan  is,  in 
our  minds,  but  a  portion  of  the  evil  that  must  arise  from  the 
obstinacy  of  the  diflerent  reUgious  parties  in  insisting  on  the 
teaching  of  their  pecidiar  doctrines  at  the  schools.  Were  this 
practice  even  free  from  the  mischiefs  we  have  ascribed  to  it,  the 
worst  consequences^  in  a  social  point  of  view,  are  to  be  appre- 
hended from  its  adoption.  Instead  of  bringing  the  children 
of  all  pei'suasions  into  habits  of  amicable  intercourse,  and 
binding  them  together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  con  tide  uce,  (not^ 
withstanding  their  differences  of  behef)  they  are  to  be 
draughted  into  schools  according  to  these  differences ^  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  religious  acrimony  and  jealousy 
through  life !  The  inevitable  result  will  be,  to  foment  the 
hateful  spirit  of  sectarianism  where  it  needs  so  much  to  be 
assuaged ;  to  enlist  the  humbler  ranks  in  the  fierce  stniggles 
of  theological  warfare,  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  abate ;  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  religious  rancour  over  ever}'  quarter  of 
the  community  ;  to  perpetuate  the  sway  of  bigotry  and  into- 
lerance among  all  classes  and  parties^  and  to  render  society 
one  vast,  interminable,  intolerable  scene  of  deadly  discord 
and  implacable  strife.  We  shudder  at  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  look  with  most  intense  and  impa- 
tient longing  for  the  spread  of  "pure  and  undefiled"  Christi- 
anity. Is  the  clamour  of  religious  controversy  never  to 
cease?  Is  society  to  be  endlessly  disturbed  by  the  yells, 
and  distracted  by  the  jars  of  those  who  stand  ahkc  pledged, 
on  the  surety  of  their  common  faith,  to  serve  under  the 
one  glorious  banner  of  the  God  of  Peacb?  Are  those 
*•  wretched  contentions,  which,"  to  use  the  striking  words  of 
Chillingworth,  "now  rend  and  tear,  not  the  coat,  but  the 
"  very  members  and  bowels  of  Christ,  and  which  mutual  pride 
"  and  tyranny,  and  cursing,  and  damning,  and  killing  M'ould 
"  fain  make  immortal," — are  these  at  fw  period  to  have  their 
Ueaicd  consummation  ?  Arc  we  stiJl  to  go  on  in  daring  de- 
fiance of  that  holy  obhgation  to  charity,  laid  on  us  for  the 
expreas  purpose  of  uniting  in  heart  and  spirit  those  who 
might  be  divided  in  opinion  and  belief  ? 
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But  a  brief  while  ago,  certain  syroptoms  of  a  rcl< 
spirit  appeared.     The  maxims  of  a  merciful  and  tolerant 
wisdom  seemed  to  prevail.     The  united  strength  o{  bigotij 
and  tyranny  could  no  longer  cope  with  the  energies  of  an  a 
suited  people,  and  the  voice  of  reason  was  at  leogth  heanl^ 
where  the  dictates  of  justice  had  long  been  scorned.     The 
last  remaining  traces  of  religious  persecution   were   swrptj 
away.     There  was  an  evident  reluctance  in  the  perfm 
of  the  act,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon  melt  uno 
influence  of  a  generous  policy.  We  were  unhappily  deceived. 
All  our  pleasing  visions  were  vain  and  illusory.     We  had 
but  "  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it,"     Its  venom  still  sur- 
vives to  sting  the  peace  of  the  community.     The  same  deadly  i 
hate^  the  same  irreconcileahle  antipathy,  the  same   indefi- 
nable apprehension,  agitate  nien*s  bosoms  now  as  tliey  did 
then.    No  better  method  approves  itself  to  them  for  the  treat-j 
ment  of  minds  under  the  dominion  of  error ;  no  stronger  ajix- 
iety  is  felt  tor  amalgamating  the  various  branches  of  the  great 
family   of  the  Redeemer.       Still  is  there  in   innumerable! 
breasts  a  burning  sense  of  jealousy,  suspicion  and  distnutt. 
We  can  no  longer,  indeed,  enact  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
error,  just  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  for  the  supjircs-j 
sion  of  vice — that  day  is  gone  by.     The  world  is  sick   of 
seeing  such  **  fantastic  tricks  '*  played  *"'  before  high  heaven/'] 
Nature  is  fairly  tired  out  in  the  toil  of  racking  incorrigible j 
recusants  with  personal  pains.   But  bigotr}',  nevertheless,  re- 
tains her  unbroken  strength.     Defeated  in  one  quarter,  shej 
flies  to  another,  and  defends  her  position  with  uuflinching 
perseverance.     So  long  as  she  had  legislative  enactments  at 
her  command,  religious  enors,  simply  as  such,  gave  her  but 
little  concern  ;    she  could,  even  without  scruple,  supply  thej 
cost  for  their  encouragement.     While  she  had  the  bodiea  ci 
her  adversaries  in  the  faith  under  the  subjection  of  the  laWj 
she  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  safety  of  their  souls;  sh< 
enjoyed  such  exquisite  satisfaction  in  the  humiliation  of  th< 
Catholics,  that  in  the  veiy  fulness  of  her  heart  she  consents 
to  endow  their  church.   Thousands  were  annually  voted  with- 
out a  murmur,  to  educate  young  men  for  the  Romish  mmii 
try  in  Ireland  1     Not  a  word  of  objection  was  then  raised  on 
the  9core  of  a  false  religioa  i  but  things  are  chaaged.    Th( 
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whole  apparatus  of  penal  laws  was  snatched  from  her  hands, 
and  she  was  driven  to  try  some  new  device  for  stirring  up  the 
slumbering  intolerance  of  the  public.  Now,  then,  that  she 
has  no  more  the  power  of  applying  the  thumb-screw  of  an 
inflictive  statute  to  the  Catholics,  her  ^and  resource  is  to 
deny  them  (as  far  as  she  may  be  able  to  effect)  the  blessing 
of  the  light  of  knowledge*  This  is  a  strange  thing  to  tell  of  in  a 
Christian  country  ;  but  it  is  unliappLly  true  as  it  is  sti-ange. 

The  meaning  of  a  national  system  of  education  is,  that  it 
shall  be  accessible  to,  and  available  for,  the  poor  of  all  reli- 
gious persuasions ;  otherwise,  it  becomes  sectarian  and  ex- 
clusive, and,  of  course,  ceases  to  be  national.  If  Scripture 
is  to  be  taught  at  the  schools,  there  is  clearly  no  other  pos- 
sible way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  religions  dif- 
ferences, imder  a  national  system,  than  by  dispensing  with 
everything  in  the  shape  of  doctrine  as  a  matter  of  instruction 
there.  This  was  with  great  reluctance,  and  after  a  prodi- 
gious effusion  of  bile,  conceded  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  But 
the  prospects  of  bigotry  have  since  then  lost  somewhat  of 
their  brightness  :  the  turn  of  events  has  not  proved  so  fortu- 
nate as  she  expected-  She  does  not  feel  quite  so  much  at 
her  ease,  and  is  dissatisfied.  Here,  then,  she  resolves  to  plant 
her  foot  and  make  a  stand  !  With  hatred  in  her  heart,  and 
fury  in  her  tongue,  she  struggles  for  the  principle  of  ^^  ape- 
cial "  religious  instruction  at  the  schools  for  the  poor.  If 
she  can  establish  this  principle,  she  will  succeed  to  her  per- 
fect content ;  it  will  be  a  sure  barrier  to  the  Catholics,  and 
certain  of  the  Dissenters,  at  least ;  it  must  exclude  the  par* 
ties  obnoxious  to  her  from  the  benefits  of  a  publicly  admi- 
nistered education.  They  will  have  to  trust  to  their  own  re- 
sources, wliich,  in  many  instances,  are  those  of  poverty  itself. 
But  this  is  not  her  only  stay  of  hope;  she  has  found  out 
another  principle,  which  has  already  served,  in  many  quarters, 
to  rally  her  forces  against  an  impartial  plan  for  the  endow- 
ment of  schools.  And  what  is  this  ?  Why,  that  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  duty  of  a  Protestant  state  to  furnish  the 
means  of  instructing  tlie  children  of  Roman  Catliulics  ;*'that 
it  is  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God  to  countenance  their  errors, 
by  assigning  them  a  public  grant  for  such  a  purpose !  And 
this  is  announced  as  coolly  and  as  gravely,  and  is  listened  to 
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a$  profoundly,  as  if  this  Protestant  state  had  never  given^<i 
was  at  this  present  moment  of  time  giving,  thausandn 
the  self-same  puqmse  to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  in  Auatm- 
Ua^  tn  Canada,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  in  various  olhefj 
colonial  dependencies  of  Great  Britahi. 

Tliesc  are  specimens  of  Protestnnt  zeal,  which  for  boldncm, 
at  least,  considering  the  era,  can  scarcely  find  their  match  in 
the  most  rRm])ant  days  of  Romish  intolerance.  Coueeive  the 
idea  of  leaving  multitudes  of  young,  helpless,  unfurmed 
beings,  subjects  of  the  British  empire,  children  of  tJie  Divine 
Redeemer,  in  debasing  ignorance,  on  the  plea  of  discounte- 
nancing the  errors  of  their  creed  !  There  they  are — born  by 
inevitable  and  uncontrollable  destiny — of  Catholic  pareotSj 
the  parents  themselves  clinging  with  the  most  natural  and 
blameless  attachment  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  with 
an  instinctive  feeUng  common  to  all  men,  desirom*  to  have  their 
children  worship  under  the  same  roof  with  themselves.  There 
they  are,— the  ^^ctims  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  superstitian, 
pleading  for  a  8luu*e  in  the  blessings  of  that  education  wc  una 
at  last  about  to  didusc  over  the  land*  And  what  is  the  an- 
swer  to  them  ?  **  We  are  bound  by  our  Protestant  princ^pi€$ 
"  to  deny  you  even  the  crumbs  of  ins/ruction  thnt  faU  from  our 
"  table,  unless  you  consent,  in  retuniy  to  pledge  yourselves  to  out 
**  arlicfes  offaith,^*  Just  as  if  the  conscience  of  a  Catlicilie 
were  a  thing  that  we  were  not  only  entitled,  but  i  ',  to 

despise  ; — just  as  if  we  imagined  it  ought  to  be  aa  e:*  ,  i  » nm 
to  cast  od*  his  religious  scruples  as  his  cloak ; — just  as  if  wo 
thought  he  should  have  no  more  difficulty  in  sending  hia  child 
to  subscribe  to  a  Protestant  creed,  than  to  learn  the  alplm- 
bet  or  the  rule  of  three  !  O  bigotry,  what  a  fearfully  mali^ 
nant  being  thou  art!  And  how  weak  as  well  as  wicked! 
Experience  has  taught  thee  nothing^absolutcly  nothing  I 
Ages  have  rolled  away,  memorable  for  the  blood  which  baa 
bi-en  as  fruitlessly  as  it  has  been  profusely  shed  upon  thine 
altars,  to  make  men  forswear  their  avowed  belief;  and  yet 
thou  hast  still  to  learn  that  everytliing  like  dogmatic  ap|i08i- 
tion  to  dissent  and  error  can  only  have  tlu  '••ct— Hif  j 

extending  their  sway  and  prolonging  their  exi- 

We  venerate  the  principles  of  our  English  Uhmneh 
warmly  aa  any  of  her  members,  and  would  aa  ardently  dfiaira^ 
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to  see  them  the  objects  of  fiimilar  veneration  to  all  \  but  this 
only  enhances  our  grief,  tlmt  so  many  of  her  sons  should 
tarniah  her  fame  by  such  proceedings,  It  is  painfid  beyuod 
mcasiu-e  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  a  spiteful  intolerance 
ahould  dwell  within  the  pale  of  an  institution,  whicli,  but  for 
tliis  baneful  influence,  would  conciliate  general  esteem  and 
ai!ection.  As  for  those  of  the  sectaries  who  raise  their  voices 
with  such  astounding  violence  against  their  Catholic  brethren, 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  speak  of  them  with  ordinary 
patience.  They  seem  to  found  their  title  to  scandalize  the 
largest  portion  of  the  Christian  world  on  the  mere  presump- 
tion of  a  Protestant  name^  as  if  nothing  were  needed  but  a 
sturdy  and  vociferous  denial  of  the  errors  of  Rome  to  consti- 
tute  a  sound  belief.  We  presume  not  to  judge  any  class  of 
Christians  x  but  we  would  humbly  venture  to  remind  some 
who  are  so  loud  iti  their  condemnation  of  Roman  Catholic 
errors,  that  the  simple  protestation  against  what  is  wrong, 
does  not,  of  itself,  imply  the  persuasion  of  Uiat  which  it 
right. 

It  is  our  implicit  belief,  that  truth  can  only  thrive  in  the 
^mtmosphere  of  its  own  creating.  That  atmosphere  is  charity 
— ^the  blessed  and  eternal  and  godbke  charity  of  the  Gospel  1 
It  is  the  atmosphere  with  which  the  Divine  original  of  truth 
sought  most  sedulously  to  surround  us.  May  we  not  be  well 
couvinced  he  did  so  from  motives  of  the  most  sublime  wis- 
dom, as  regards  the  Interests  of  that  truth  itself?  Can  w^e 
have  a  doubt  that  he  considered  it  njost  conducive  to  those 
interests,  by  giving  a  free  scope  to  the  mind  in  the  quest  and 
appreciation  of  truth  ?  But  mankind,  unhappily,  have  never 
allowed  it  the  Ubcrty  of  breathing  in  its  own  native  region. 
^Everything  is  done,  even  from  infancy,  to  dilute  and  pervert 
the  sentiment  of  charity,  as  it  comes  fresh  to  the  heart  from 
the  well-spring  of  inspb^tion  in  the  divine  eicposition  of  the 
Apostle.  To  circulate  there,  witlnn  a  limited  compass  aud  in 
a  giveu  quantity,  is  all  that  is  permitted.  So  far  as  mutual 
sympathies  and  interests  claim  its  exercise,  there  only  is  it 
allowed  to  ilow  freely*  To  advance  beyond  these  hmits  is 
denounced  and  proscribed  as  *'  false  libcrQlity,^'  "  latitudi- 
narianism/^  or  some  such  term,  expressly  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  mtimidation.      Nothing  so  effective  as  an  ob* 
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noxious  epithet  to  raise  an  insurmountable  prejudice^  or  quench 
a  generous  flame  !  And  what  is  the  extent  of  this  liberality 
on  which  orthodoxy  has  laid  an  immoveable  interdict  ?  Doeis 
it  propose  that  all  creeds  shotdd  be  deemed  as  equally  true, 
or  as  alike  acceptable  to  the  Redeemer?  Does  it  propo«c 
that  any  man  should  be  taught  to  view  with  indifference  what 
faith  he  professes,  or  to  look  for  salvation  irrespectively  of  his 
belief?  Nothing  of  this*  It  simply  maintains,  that  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  abstain  from  judging  his  brother  harshly, 
even  on  the  score  of  his  moral  offences^  much  more  is  it  his 
duty  to  do  so  on  account  of  his  religious  errors  ; — that  as  he 
is  bound  to  think  evil  of  none^  unless  on  palpable  proofs  of 
criminality ;  much  more  is  he  bountl  to  think  evil  of  none  for 
their  misconception  of  truth,  or  misinterpretation  of  doc- 
trine;— ^that  as  even  natural  feeling  or  temporal  interest 
prompts  us  to  live  in  harmony  and  love  with  those  of  kindred 
sentiments,  much  more  does  the  Gospel  require  us  so  to  live 
with  those  of  a  contrary  faith  and  discordant  opinions.  It 
maint^iins,  in  short,  that  as  it  seems  impossible  that  there 
sliould  be  an  uniformity  of  behef  among  Christian  brethren, 
all  should  labour  to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  methods  expressly 
appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  namely,  by  mercy,  meekness,  for- 
beiu-ance,  forgiveness,  kindness,  compassion,  brotherly  lovc^ 
charity, — and  thus  effectually  "  preserve  the  unity  of  tlie 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Is  this  false  liberality  ?  Is  thi« 
latitudinarianism  ?  Is  it  not  rather  of  the  veiy  pith,  and 
core,  and  marrow  of  evangelical  religion  ? 

We  cannot  conclude  without  adverting  to  a  most  important 
consideration  intimately  connected  with  die  topic  we  have 
been  discussing,  and  which  demands  from  us  a  few  momenta' 
attention.  We  allude  to  the  moral  results  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  of  which  the  most  won- 
derful expectations  have  been  formed. 

In  these  expectations,  we  must  fairly  acknowledge,  we  iiro 
not  participators.  We  believe  them  to  be  greatly  exa^* 
geratcd.  There  is  cverj-  reasonable  ground  to  hope  tlmt 
multitudes  will  be  benefited  by  tlie  universal  diflusion  of  in- 
struction, and  that  society  will,  in  the  long  run,  mulerially 
profit  from  so  va^^t  an  accesMon  of  intelligence  among-  facr 
members ;  but  we  cannot  go  the  length  of  persuading  otnw 
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selves^  when  we  look  at  the  general  character  of  society » that 
crime  is  to  be  eradicated  by  the  magic  wand  of  the  school- 
master, or  that  even,  after  he  has  banished  ignorance  from  the 
land,  this  goodly  fabric  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  a  paradise. 
Were  the  disorders  of  the  poor  the  resalt  of  propensities 
peculiar  to  /Ae/n,  had  they  no  root  in  common  with  those 
that  are  spread  over  the  mass  of  social  existcnce,^-did  they 
grow  up  and  fertilize  in  a  climate  remarkable  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  moral  atmosphere,  and  the  riches  of  its  spiritual  fruits, — 
and  were  they  the  sole  exceptions  to  the  excellence  of  its 
productions, — nothing  could  be  brighter  than  the  prospect  of 
listing  the  lower  classes  to  the  healthful  condition  for  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  rest  of  the  community  would 
be  distinguished.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  poor  are  more  vicious  or  corrupt  than  the  educated 
portion  of  society.  It  is  because  of  the  injuries  they  inflict  on 
that  society  in  the  shape  of  crimes,  that  they  are  generally  held 
responsible  for  all  its  moral  evils.  Now,  their  crimes  may  be 
a  fair  criterion  of  their  state  of  morals  at  one  period,  as  com- 
pared with  another ;  but  as  compared  with  the  state  of 
morals  in  the  ranks  above  them,  they  are  none.  In  the  lat* 
ter  case,  there  are  no  materials  whereby  anything  like  a  just 
[^comparison  could  be  formed;  but  something  may  be  col- 
jcted  from  observation  and  reflection  to  lessen  the  pre* 
pondcrating  weight  of  ignominy  usually  cast  upon  the  poor. 
Their  otiences  are  such  as  to  bring  them  within  the  gripe 
of  the  law,  and  consequently  to  force  themselves  into  noto- 
riety'. They  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  in  outrages,  violences, 
breaches  of  the  peace, — these  being  the  crimes  to  which  their 
peculiar  circumstances  and  temptations  render  them  liable* 
Passions,  unrestrained  by  social  causes  that  have  the  effect  of 
controlling  them  in  higher  stations,  drive  the  idle  and  disso- 
lute of  the  humbler  ranks  into  numerous  excesses.  Scenes  of 
low  debauchery  are  productive  of  broils  and  personal  con- 
flicts, often  of  a  dangerous,  sometimes  a  destructive  cha- 
racter. Misery  and  wTctchedness  stimulate  many  to  de- 
predations of  various  kinds,  all  heavily  visited  on  detection  ; 
to  avoid  which,  they  are  occasionally  huiTied,  by  wild  and 
sudden  impulse,  into  deeds  of  blood.  These  things  become 
the  subjects  of  judicial  investigation,  and  accounts  of  them 
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are  circulated  through  every  quarter  of  the  land  j  they 
naturally  fill  the  mind  with  horror,  and  society  resounds  with 
a  clamour  about  the  crimes  of  the  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vicious  habits  and  practices  of  tlie 
opulent  and  educated  are  seldom  such  as  to  incur  the  notice 
of  legal  authority,  or  even  to  oxcitc  the  attention  of  the  pub* 
lie.  While  they  are  united  in  a  common  league  to  discover 
and  punish  the  offences  of  the  poor,  policy  binds  them  in 
their  several  spheres  to  maintain  a  decorous  silence  rcgiutl* 
ing  their  own.  Indignation  againsit  vice»  and  zeal  for  ita  8U|}» 
preasion  in  lowly  life,  seem  in  many  cases  to  be  a  kind  of 
compromise  wliich  they  make  with  their  consciences  for  the 
sins  they  themselves  commit.  It  is,  moreover,  a  social — not 
a  moral  or  religious — ^restraint  which  prevents  nmnbcfra  from 
doing  things  most  galling  to  our  sight  in  the  conduct  of  tlie 
poor.  What,  for  instance,  arreata  the  hand  of  hiui  wha 
cheats  from  stealing,  but  the  fear  of  detection,  and  the  aen^e 
of  shame  ?  Let  the  thief  and  the  cheat  change  their  relative 
positions,  and  their  habits  will  undergo  a  similar  transfortnji- 
tion.  See  how  the  vengeance  of  the  law  and  of  society  vents 
itself  exclusively  on  the  poor!  And  yet,  in  this  very  in- 
stance of  moral  transgression,  the  balance  of  virtue  would  be 
found  greatly  in  their  favour.  The  amount  and  extent  of 
their  depredations  on  property  are  but  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  the  frauda  and  exactions  practised  by  those  who 
have  neither  poverty  nor  ignorance  to  plead  in  excuse.  It 
has  been  observed  too,  and  we  believe  with  equal  truth  and 
severity,  that  **  the  harshest  rogues  are  not  always  those  of 
the  highway  and  the  hovel.'*  Many  an  unhappy  culprit, 
imbued  mth  better  feelings,  is  tempted  by  misfortune  into  an 
infraction  of  law ; — ^many  a  child  of  prosperity  i^  of  so  de- 
pi*aved  a  disposition,  as  to  acknowledge  no  rule  over  hU  paft- 
Bions,  except  what  is  exacted  by  law.  We  hear  nothing  of 
numerous  crimes  committed  by  educated  men,  either  hocause 
no  penalty  attaches  to  them,  or  because  exposure  has  boen 
compounded  for  by  some  private  influence  or  means.  The 
purse  ia  a  mighty  engine  of  conceulment  1 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  the  transgressions  of  the  lower 
orders  assume  their  violence  of  character  much  more  in  con** 
sequence  of  their  abject  and  degraded  condition^  tliau  of  their 
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ignorance  of  all  moral  and  religious  obligation .  We  infer  this 
from  the  number  of  men  to  be  found  in  higher  stations,  to 
whom  no  such  ignorance  can  be  attributed,  and  whose  habits 
(with  the  exception  of  attempts  on  human  life*)  are  as  vil- 
lanous  as  those  of  the  worst  of  miscreants  among  the  sons 
of  peniuy — men  who  live  by  perpetual  plunder  on  a  great 
and  systematic  scale,  who  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  and  sweep  whole  families  to  destruction  by 
the  basest  of  arts,  under  the  semblance  and  through  the  chi- 
canery of  law.  It  is  not  any  moral  feeling  which  restrains 
such  men  from  acts  of  violence ;  they  can  accompUsh  all 
their  atrocious  purposes  without  them.  But  men  of  a  simi- 
lar stamp,  in  a  state  of  recklessness  and  destitution,  exist, 
oniy  by  waging  perpetual  war  with  law  and  order.  If,  as 
Lord  Brougham  professes  to  believe  t>  the  training  of  infant* 
schools  will  effectually  rid  society  of  this  latter  class  of  per- 
sons, no  one  will  derive  more  heartfelt  ei\joyment  from  the 
success  of  the  experiment  than  ourselves.  That  suoh  schools, 
under  proper  management,  will  be  productive  of  extensive 
good,  we  sincerely  rejoice  to  beUeve  j  but  whether  they  will 
be  equal  to  counteract  the  demoralizing  effects  of  wide^spread 
misery  and  degradation,  appears  to  us  much  more  doubtful 
than,  as  it  seems,  to  his  lordship. 

In  reflecting  on  this  subject,  the  powerful  tendency  of  evil 
example  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  to  corrupt  those  who 
move  in  its  subordinate  stations,  continually  presents  itself 
to  our  minds.  Its  influence  uniformly  descends  in  the  social 
scale.  The  rich  are  altogether  free  of  any  moral  contagion 
from  the  poor ;  but  the  poor  are  affected  beyond  measure, 
in  their  conduct  and  character,  by  the  conduct  and  character 
of  the  rich.  The  accumulated  weight  of  vice  collected  in  the 
upper  regions  of  society  bears  perpetually  upon  them,  so  that, 
in  order  to  resist  it,  even  ,as  they  do,  they  are  mercifully  en*- 
dued  by  Providence  with  moral  strength  proportioned  to  the 
task.  The  crimes  which  so  foully  stain  their  annals  are,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  to  a  few,  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths 


*  This  exception  must  be  taken  with  much  resenration,  as  the  practice  of  duel- 
ing among  the  educated  classes  will  testify. 
t  Letter  to  the  DiUte  of  Bedford  on  National  Sdueition. 
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of  degradation.  The  vast  body  of  the  poor,  we  feel  convinced, 
might  challenge  competition  for  moral  worth  with  their  more 
prosperous  neighbours.  Considering  these  things  then,  our 
apprehension  is,  that  the  vices  of  the  lower  orders,  notwith- 
standing all  our  teaching,  will  keep  pace,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  many  seem  to  expect,  m  ith  the  degeneracy  of  the 
higher  classes.  Did  this  influence  only  affect  them  in  its 
ordinarily  indirect  and  tacit  manner,  still,  we  think,  there 
would  be  sufficient  ground  for  fear ;  but  it  is  active,  abso- 
lute, and  overbearing.  The  rich  are  not  content  with  con- 
fining their  powers  of  corruption  to  the  mere  manifestation 
of  vice  in  their  characters  and  conduct;  they  wantonly  and 
deliberately  lay  siege  to  the  virtue  of  the  poor  ! 

We  might  enumerate  various  instances  where  they  are  the 
wilful  and  direct  aggressors  in  corrupting  their  humbler  bre- 
thren, and  where  the  latter  have,  nevertheless,  to  sustain  ttll 
the  shame  and  blame  of  the  corruption*  Time,  however, 
presses,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  a 
single  case  ;  but  it  is  one  so  monstrous  and  glaring  as  to  be 
quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  We  allude  to  the  proceedings 
that  take  place  during  election  contests  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

In  these  contests  are  numbers  of  men  of  birth  and  station, 
aided  by  boats  of  agents  of  a  certain  stamp  and  education, 
systematically  employed  in  debauching  the  manners,  stimu- 
lating the  cupidity,  purchasing  the  perfidy,  and,  by  means  of 
intimidation,  overcoming  the  steadfastness  and  integrity  of 
the  constituency  of  the  empire*  Thousands  would  faithfully 
discharge  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  country, 
if  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  free  will*  TboM- 
sauds  would  escape  the  sin  of  acting  contrary  to  their  hone^ 
Naews  of  what  might  best  promote  the  interests  of  that  coun- 
try, for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  bribe,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
mercenary  tools  of  wealth  and  power  lie  in  wait  to  pollute 
their  souls  by  the  ignominious  ofter;  But  who  thinks  of  the 
corruption  of  the  poor  man's  virtue  when  compared  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  rich  man's  vanity?  How  idle  such  a 
thought !  The  object  of  pursuit  must  be  tried  for  at  every 
cost,  and  at  a  tremendous  cost  is  it  oflen  obtained,  of  the 
money  of  the  one  and  the  morals  of  the  other*    Where 
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does  the  respOQsibility  Ik  ?  Who  is  to  sustain  the  giiUt  of 
all  the  dissoluteness,  the  bribery,  the  perpiiy,  the  intimida- 
tion, the  suppression  of  truth,  the  evasion  of  law,  the  perver- 
sion of  ri^ht,  and  the  thousand  atrocities  that  follow  in  tlie 
train  of  an  election  contest?  Who?  The  ignorant  elector 
or  the  educated  candidate?  He  that  takes  a  bribe  when 
tempted  by  distress,  or  he  who  proffers  it  when  prompted  by 
ambition  ?  Answer  this,  ye  men  who  legislate  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  people,  and  blush  with  the  deepest 
crimson  of  remorse,  while  ye  bear  involuntary  witness  to  the 
tuipitude  of  your  proceedings !  What !  lyo  ye  presume  io 
away  the  public  money  for  an  avowed  object,  which  ye 
•etly  determined,  as  far  as  in  ye  lies,  and  when  it 
your  purpose,  to  obstruct  and  undermine  ?  Have  ye 
effrontery  to  boast  of  being  friendly  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  conducted  upon  Christian  principles,  knowing  that 
ye  yourselves  will  be  among  the  first  to  tempt  them  to  spurn 
at  and  set  those  principles  at  naught?  Away  with  such 
profligacy !  What  a  mockery  of  all  virtue  is  it — ^\  hat  a 
fraud  on  common  sense — what  deep  and  disgusting  hy])ocrisy, 
to  enact  laws  for  conferring  religious  knowledge  on  those 
whose  minds  you  are  habitually  besieging  with  the  grossest 
arts  of  the  most  abominable  seduction  ! 

Viewing  such  instances  of  moral  depravity  in  connexion 
with  those  evidences  of  the  spurious  Christianity  that  pre- 
vails among  the  educated  classes  of  society  previously  enu- 
merated, we  are  more  strongly  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  that 
the  religious  training  of  the  young  is  conducted  on  unsound 
and  pernicious  principles ;  and  that  by  commencing  where 
we  ought  to  end,  namely,  with  instruction  in  Christian  doc- 
irine,  we  fail  in  establishing  the  influence  of  Cliristian  pre- 
cept  on  the  mind,  and  thus,  as  wc  set  out  with  saying,  make 
the  religion  of  thousands  consist  in  a  mere  speculative  and 
barren  belief- — in  a  holiday  garment,  as  it  were,  to  bo  reserved 
for  special  purposes  and  public  occasions,  instead  of  an 
every-day  garb,  to  be  worn  unintermittingly,  and  adapted  to 
all  the  scenes,  and  seasons,  and  situations  of  life. 

Something  must  be  done  to  refoiin  and  piu-ify  the  manner 
of  educating  the  rich,  before  even  the  wisest  system  can  be 
productive  of  the  desired  effects  among  the  poor.     It  is  vain 
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to  look  for  any  permanent  or  beneficial  change  in  the  mciral 
habits  of  the  latter,  while  they  remain  exposed,  not  merdy  to 
the  evil  example^  but  to  the  corrupting  assaults  of  their  su- 
periors. In  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  therefore,  we  would 
most  solemnly  and  emphatically  warn  the  wealthy  and  proa- 
perous  against  indulging  the  notion,  that  the  spiritual  instruc- 
tion they  are  sohcitous  to  bestow  on  their  humbler  brethren 
can  turn  to  profitable  account,  unless  they  crown  the  gift  by 
exhibiting  the  influence  of  true  rehgion  on  themselves.  We 
woidd  remonstrate  with  them,  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  Ophelia : — 

"  Do  not,  BB  Bome  ungFaclous  pastors  do. 
Show  them  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven. 
Whilst,  like  a  puflTd  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  read." 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  would  bespeak  their  calm,  and  earnest, 
and  unprejudiced  attention  to  a  passage  from  the  works  of 
Hannah  More,  as  indisputably  true  as  it  is  strikingly  appo- 
site to  the  proceedings  of  the  present  period.  These  are  her 
words : — 

"  Vain  will  be  all  endeavours  after  partial  and  subordinate  amendment. 
Reformation  must  begin  with  the  great,  or  it  never  will  be  effectual.  Their 
example  is  the  fountain  from  whence  the  vulgar  draw  their  habits,  actions 
and  characters.  7b  expect  to  r^orm  the  poor  while  the  opulent  are  corrupt, 
it  to  throw  odowra  into  the  stream  while  the  springs  are  poisoned  "  / 
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Article  IV. 

Report  on  the  Prussian  Commercial  Unions  addressed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston,  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  /or  Foreign  Affairs.  By  John 
BowRiNG.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Mqfesty.    London^  1840. 

If  we  have  laid  down  the  ^  Report  on  the  Prussian  Commercial 
Union'  after  perusal,  without  experiencing  the  full  measure  of 
disappointment  which  it  seems  in  many  quarters  to  have  pro- 
duced, it  has  been  because  we  are  well  able  to  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  which  its  author  undertook^  as  well  as 
the  loss  which  his  work  sustained  by  the  delay  in  its  publi- 
cation. A  statistical  work  on  the  commercial  relations  of  a 
neighbouring  country  appears  in  the  year  1840  with  informa- 
tion reaching  only  to  the  close  of  1837 ;  and  that  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  which  made  it  more  than  usually  desirable 
to  have  details  of  a  later  date.  The  league  in  question  at- 
tained its  present  extent  by  the  accession  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  in  1836,  so  that  we  are  furnished  but  with  one  year's 
experience  of  its  working,  from  which  no  satisfactory  deduc- 
tions can  be  drawn.  Other  circumstances  contributed  too  to 
excite  curiosity  as  to  the  results  of  our  recent  trading  opera- 
tions with  Germany,  of  which  the  great  importation  of  com 
from  the  Continent,  within  the  last  three  years,  was  not  the 
least  important,  and  the  effects  of  which  it  would  have  been 
highly  desirable  to  trace.  As  the  printing  had  been  so  long 
delayed,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  if,  at  least,  the 
returns  of  1838  had  been  procured  for  the  appendix,  extracts 
from  which  appeared  in  an  article  in  a  Oerman  review,  written 
by  M.  Nebenius,  about  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Bowring's 
*  Report'  was  published. 

The  talented  author  of  the  report  before  us,  who  is  well 
known  as  an  active  supporter  and  forwarder  of  the  great 
cause  of  international  approximation,  and  of  the  advancement 
of  civilization  by  the  mutual  co-operation  of  all  enlightened 
countries,  has  here  had  another  enviable  opportunity  of  re- 
cording his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  free  triide^  of  which  he 
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is  one  of  the  stanchest  advocates.  To  the  principles  ^vhidi 
he  lays  down  in  general  terms^  we  yield  him  our  free  and  un- 
conditional concurrence.  We  are  equally  desirous  with  him 
for  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  boon^  which^  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  constitutional  forms  of  government,  the  nations 
of  Europe  can  achieve,  and  any  encroachment  upon  which 
leads  to  inevitable  loss  and  confusion  difficult  to  unrayeL 
In  many  of  the  deductions,  however,  which  he  draws  from 
existing  facts,  we  differ  from  him  altogether,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  state  our  belief  that  many  of  the  arguments  which 
he  uses  are.  not  adapted  to  forward  the  cause  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  advocate. 

With  the  views  which  Dr.  Bowring  entertains  respecting 
the  operation  of  the  com  laws  upon  the  trade  of  Germany, 
he  found  himself  in  a  false  position  at  Berlin,  and  in  one  of 
which  the  commissioners  assembled  there  knew  how  to  take 
advantage.  By  at  once  admitting  the  truth  of  their  asser- 
tions, he  left  no  room  for  mutual  concessions,  even  in  argu- 
ment. He  left  Germany,  therefore,  and  the  German  go- 
vernments, as  he  had  found  them,  in  the  fidl  persuasion  of 
the  correctness  of  their  views.  The  passage  which  we  meet 
in  the  first  page  of  the  report  is  the  echo  of  all  the  ail- 
ments and  declamation  against  our  own  commercial  policy, 
with  which  the  German  press  has  teemed,  since  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  probability  of  Prussians  succeeding  in  the  bold 
design  which  she  had  formed. 

"  If,  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  the  tariflfs  of  the  ZoU  Verein  have 
become  hostile  to  the  importation  of  foreign,  and  especially  of  British  pro- 
duce, it  is  because  our  laws  have  prevented  the  greater  extension  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  Germany.  We  have  rejected  the  payments  they 
have  offered ;  we  have  forced  them  to  manufacture  what  they  were  unable 
to  buy ;  and  we  have  put  in  their  hands  the  means  of  manufacturing 
cheaply,  by  refusing  to  take  the  surplus  of  their  agricultural  produce,  the 
non-exportation  of  which  has  kept  their  markets  so  low,  that  small  wages 
have  been  able  to  give  great  comforts  to  their  labourers*." 


♦  The  reader  will  judge  between  this  account  and  that  given  in  another  parlia- 
mentary report  by  Mr.  Kcyscr,  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Committee  on  the 
state  of  the  hand- loom  weavers.  Mr.  Keyser  states,  from  personal  observation, 
"In  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  working  as  hand-loom  weavers,  a  man,  his  wife, 
two  sons  (lads),  and  a  journeyman,  lire  in  a  room  17  feet  by  14,  in  which  are  two 
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To  this^  the  elevated  views  of  the  founders  of  the  league 
are  placed  in  a  striking  contrast. 

"  The  commercial  league  is«  in  fact^  the  representative  of  a  sentiment 
widely,  if  not  universally,  spread  in  Germany, — that  of  national  unity.  It 
has  done  wonders  in  breaking  down  petty  and  local  prejudices,  and  has 
become  a  foundation,  on  which  future  legislation,  representing  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  German  people,  may  undoubtedly  hereafter  be  raised. 
If  well  directed  in  its  future  operations,  the  Zoll  Verein  will  represent  the 
fusion  of  German  interests  into  one  great  alliance.  The  peril  to  its  bene- 
ficial results  will  grow  out  of  the  efforts  which  will  be  made,  and  which 
are  already  made,  to  give,  by  protections  and  prohibitions,  an  undue  weight 
to  the  smaller  and  sinister  interests  of  the  Verein.  But  if  its  tariffs  be  so 
moderate  and  so  judicious  as  to  allow  full  play  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers in  the  field  of  competition«-^if  there  should  be  no  forcing  of  capi- 
tal into  regions  of  unproductiveness,  or  of  less  productiveness, — if  Uie 
claims  of  the  manufacturers  to  sacrifices  in  their  favour  from  the  community 
at  large  be  rejected, — if  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  Germany  recover 
that  portion  of  attention  from  the  commercial  union  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled, — if  the  importance  of  foreign  trade  and  navigation  be  duly 
estimated, — the  Zoll  Verein  will  have  the  happiest  influence  on  the  general 
prosperity ;  and  that  the  league  has  been  much  strengthened  by  the  expe- 
rience of  its  benefits, — that  its  popularity  is  extending, — that  its  farther 
spreading  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  appears  to  be  indubitable." 

From  the  concluding  sentence^  in  which  the  league  is  re- 


looms  belonging  to  the  man,  cost  8  r.  d,  or  9  r.  d.  each  {24s.  to  27i.  sterling).  The 
father  and  mother  sleep  in  one  small  adjoining  chamber,  the  two  boys  and  the 
journeyman  in  another.  They  pay  rent  50  r.cL,  or  £7  lOs.  sterling;  taxes  about 
3  r.  d.,  or  9t.  sterling.  They  must  all  work  hard  for  the  roaster  to  clear  3  r.  d., 
or  about  9*.  per  week ;  the  two  boys  wind.  The  journeyman,  working  fourteen 
hours  per  day,  gets  2  r.  J.,  or  6s.  per  week ;  boards  in  the  house,  and  pays  the  ma- 
ster 12  gr,,  or  Is.  6d.  per  week.  In  the  morning  they  have  each  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
and  a  cake,  such  as  is  usually  sold  in  Berlin  for  about  a  farthing ;  for  dinner  groats, 
or  meal  porridge  and  potatoes,  with  occasionally  a  herring  or  a  little  lard.  In  the 
evening  a  slice  of  black  bread  and  butter,  to  which  they  drink  nothing  but  water. 
On  Sunday  they  have  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  bacon  or  other  meat  There 
are  at  this  moment  many  weavers  out  of  employ  seeking  labour  on  the  railroad  or 
other  works."— -Po^e  2.     •     •     • 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  very  low  rate  of  wages  is  not  only  in  proportion 
to  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  but  more  particularly  occasioned  by  the  very  limited 
wants  of  the  working  weavers ;  even  the  article  of  bread,  in  that  country  so  very 
cheap,  is  still  beyond  the  reach  of  these  poor  people,  who  subsist  almost  entirely 
on  potatoes,  which  they  cultivate  on  a  small  piece  of  land,  either  their  own  or 
farmed  at  a  very  low  rate."     *     •     • 

"  A  linen-weaver,  besides  some  field  labour  for  which  he  is  paid,  and  generally  a 
small  plot  of  ground  for  his  own  use,  is  satisfied  with  the  weekly  average  wages 
of  1*.  to  2*.  sterling."     *     ♦    ♦ 

"There  is  an  appearance  of  comfort  with  many  of  the  cotton-weavers :  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  observe,  that  the  weavers  of  this  description,  with  scarcely  an  ex-* 
ception^  embezzle  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  yam." 

See  also  page  29  of  the  report,  which  we  have  extracted  below. 
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presented  as  highly  prosperous,  and  as  having  been  strength- 
ened by  the  benefits  conferred  upon  its  members^  we  ahould 
be  justified  in  supposing,  that  the  conditions^  under  which 
alone  the  reporter  prophesies  its  success  and  vigour,  have 
been  fulfilled.  But  has  the  league  rejected  the  cry  of  the 
manufacturers,  to  allow  capital  to  be  forced  into  less  product- 
ive channels  ?  Have  the  agricultural  interests  of  Gtermany 
recovered  that  portion  of  attention  to  which  they  are  juatly 
entitled?  Has  the  importance  of  navigation  and  foreign 
conmierce  been  duly  estimated  by  the  league?  We  arc 
obliged^  on  the  authority  of  the  report  itself,  to  answer — no ! 
and  cannot,  therefore,  well  understand  the  eulogy  here  be- 
stowed upon  the  league,  and  which  the  tenour  of  the  whole  re- 
port goes  to  contradict. 

Thus,  from  the  very  commencement,  the  reporter  takes  up 
a  hesitating  position,  which,  if  the  object  of  his  mission  was 
to  convince  the  German  commissioners  that  the  proceedings 
in  which  they  were  actively  engaged  were  not  likely  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Germany,  must,  in  the  outset,  have  decided 
its  failure. 

The  following  passage,  as  it  stands,  is  likewise  adapted  to 
give  occasion  to  misconception : — 

"  The  ZoU  Verein  was  not,  as  it  has  often  been  asserted  to  be«  a  union 
formed  in  hostility  to  the  commercial  interests  of  other  states  ;  it  was  not 
intended  prematurely  to  create  a  manufacturing  population  in  rivalry  with, 
or  in  opposition  to,  the  manufacturing  aptitudes  of  Great  Britain ;  it  was 
by  no  means  the  purpose  of  its  founders  to  misdirect  capital  to  unprofit- 
able employment,  to  sacrifice  agriculture  to  trade,  or  to  encourage  leas  the 
field  than  the  factory.  The  ZoU  Verein  was  the  substantial  expression 
and  effect  of  a  general  desire  among  a  great  nation,  split  into  many  small 
states,  but  still  of  common  origin,  similar  manners,  speaking  the  same 
language,  educated  in  the  same  spirit,  to  communicate,  to  trade,  to  travel 
without  the  annoyance  and  the  impediments  which  the  separate  fiscal 
regulations  of  every  one  of  their  governments  threw  in  the  way." 

These  two  sentences  give  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  ori- 
gin and  objects  of  the  league.  With  respect  to  the  former 
or  negative  assertion,  it  must  be  owned,  that  if  such  was  not 
the  object  of  the  founders,  the  league  has  turned  out  to  be 
something  ver}^  different  from  what  they  proposed,  a  deduc- 
tion which  every  German  writer  on  the  subject  denies.  The 
latter  sentence  involves  the  abandonment  of  one  of  the  moot 
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imi)ortant  con&ideifitions  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
when  the  merits  of  the  league  are  discussed.  So  far  from 
this  union's  having  been  formed  by  the  consentaneous  jnno*- 
tion  of  all  the  Germanic  states,  either  for  the  purpose  o(  res- 
cuing their  commercial  interests  from  foreign  encroachmentS| 
or  from  a  perfect  accordance  Mith  the  policy  which  its  au- 
thors proposed,  many  of  its  present  members  were  only  in- 

luccd  to  accede  to  it  long  after  its  projection  by  Prussia,  and 
^■ome  of  them  only  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  with- 
out which  they  would,  in  all  probabiHty,  still  have  kept  apart. 

lo  great  was  the  reluctance  of  the  agricultural  states  of  Ger- 
^many  to  adopt  the  Prussian  plan,  that  no  less  than  fifteen 
year^i  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  negociations  by 
,Pru8sia  in  1818,  until  tbc  accession  of  Electoral  Hesse,  Ba- 
ria  and  Wirtemberg,  in  1833;  while  three  distinct  leagues 
%vere  fonned  by  various  states  in  the  interval,  for  the  expreaa 
qf  preveniint;  the  spread  q/'  the  reiftrictiun^  proposed 
Pru$9iay  and  in  the  hope  of  preserving  the  advantages  of 
trade.  Of  these  leagues,  one  remains  in  full  force  at  the 
present  day  (and  will  demand  our  particular  attention), 
having  resisted  all  the  persuasions  used  to  induce  it  to  dis- 
solve, during  a  period  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  years.  We 
of  course  allude  to  the  commercial  union  between  Hanover, 
Oldenburg  and  Brunswick,     The  Hanse  towns,  Hamburg, 

Iremen  and  Liibcck,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg, hsLv'e  likewise  refused  to  accede  to  the  P^ussiaa 
league. 

It  is  thus  to  abandon  a  most  important  position  in  the 
consideration  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Germany,  to 

low  that  no  other  means  were  at  hand  of  etfecti  ng  all  the 
good,  and  more  than  the  good,  which  the  German  states  have 
derived  commercially  from  the  customs*  league*  it  is,  more- 
over, inconsistent  with  historical  truth ;  for  the  formation  of 
the  three  leagues  we  have  mentioned,  shows  that  the  same 
results  were  believed  to  be  attainable  by  other  means.  That 
they  were  attainable  by  means  of  a  league  based  upon  a 
liberal  system  of  commerce,  is  tmquestionably  true ;  and 
^Would,  moreover,  have  evinced  itaeli*  as  such,  if  the  unac- 
countable apathy  towards  all  continental  proceedings,  which 

ras  90  long  a  characteristic  point  of  English  policy,  had  not 
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caused  US  to  neglect  the  favourable  moment  for  comiug  iorn-Ard 
with  the  encouragement  which  tlic  members  of  the  Middle 
German  league  desened.  The  Prussian  dijilomacy  >sii»  tnorc 
alert;  and,  by  no  small  exertion  of  skill,  as  well  as  bj  tlw 
unremitting  circulation  of  sophistical  arguments,  it  turned 
the  scale  in  its  favour,  and  secured  as  allies  many  of  those 
states  who  at  first  had  been  loudest  in  their  protcistations. 

The  commercial,  or  as  it  should  more  properly  be  calloti, 
the  Customs  league  (Zoll  Yerein)^  has  been  a  financial  apecu- 
lation,  both  for  its  founders  and  for  those  who  have  acceded 
to  it.  The  high  rate  of  some  duties  on  articles  which  might 
obtain  a  greater  consumption  with  lower  rates,  has  provoked 
a  mild  sarcasm  from  the  reporter  in  the  shape  of  a  doubt,  thai 
measures  so  little  adapted  to  meet  the  end  in  view  could  ori- 
ginate in  a  desire  to  augment  the  revenue.  Prussia  is,  how* 
ever,  not  the  only  country  which  looks  upon  heavy  taxation 
as  equivalent  to  a  great  amount  of  revenue ;  and  ha^-ing  taxed 
everything  which  could  be  got  at  in  a  direct  manner  mo^t 
exorbitantly,  there  was  nothing  left  after  the  war  but  the  in- 
direct taxes,  which  could  possibly  be  raised.  The  revenues 
of  most  of  the  other  states  sufficed  to  meet  their  expenditure, 
and  consequently  the  same  inducement  did  not  weigh  with 
their  rulers  until  the  revolution  of  July  brought  about  an  xin- 
expected  crisis.  Under  the  control  of  representative  forms 
of  government,  the  revenues  of  all  the  smaller  states  had  been 
reduced  to  the  utmost.  A  sudden  summons  was  issued  by 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  arm,  in  order  to  resist  the  expedxjd 
attack  of  the  French.  Fifteen  years  of  peace  had  occasioued 
a  decay  of  the  materials  of  war,  and  had  emptied  all  the 
arsenals.  Fresh  suppUcs,  horses,  etc.,  had  to  be  purchased, 
and  this  outlay  had  to  be  covered  without  calling  upon  the 
estates  to  increase  the  taxes.  A  more  favourable  conjuncture 
of  circumstances  for  Prussia  could  not  be  de%i8ed«  With  tlie 
juloption  of  its  tariff,  the  indirect  taxes  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  German  states  were  more  than  doubled.  The  trap  wna 
baited,  the  parliamentary  orators  talked  big  about  the  new 
mine  of  wealth  which  manufactiu-es  were  to  open  for  those 
hrnds  which  had  them  not,  and  the  prize  was  caught.  ITic 
people  only  showed  on  this  occasion,  that  they  understood 
their  poUtical  as    ttle  as  their  commercial  interests.     Thooe 
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countries  whose  finances  were  in  the  best  condition^  such 
fis  Baden,  lingered  the  longest  with  their  adlte&ion ;  and  in 
^me,  the  increase  in  the  revenue,  occasioned  by  this  mea- 
;,  has  been  since  taken  advantage  of  by  the  parliamentary 
assemblies,  to  demand  a  reduction  nf  the  direct  taxes. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  Prussia  at  least  had  no 
financial  gain  in  \4cw  when  she  invited  the  other  powers  to 
accede  on  the  footing  of  a  division  of  the  receipts  according 
to  the  population  of  the  respective  states  of  the  league  ;  but 
that  Prussia  did  not  anticipate  a  loss,  is  evident  irom  her  de- 
terminntion  not  to  submit  to  it.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  consumers  of  colonial  wares  are 
in  Prussia  and  the  northern  states.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
south  prefer  their  beer  and  wine  to  tea  and  coffee.  In  the 
congress  of  1 839  this  circumstance  was  mooted  by  Prussia, 
and  being  supported  by  irrefragable  proofs,  the  justice  of  a 
compensation,  to  be  allowed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
leaffuey  was  agreed  to.  Its  amount  was  either  for  the  present 
not  fixed,  or  was  kept  secret ;  we  believe  the  former. 

We  trust  that  the  remarks  here  made  will  not  be  construed 
as  arising  from  a  hostile  feeling  either  towards  Prussia  or 
Germany.  It  would  be  shallow  policy  in  an  Englishman  to 
entertain  such  a  feehng.  We  firmly  believe,  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  tasks  allotted  by  Providence  to  the  different 
nations  of  the  civilized  world,  the  portion  of  the  labour  of 
advancing  civilization,  which  has  fallen  to  Germany,  is  one  of 
the  highest  order,  most  honourable  to  the  nation,  and  most 
important  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  While  the  inland  posi- 
tion of  those  countries  secludes  them  from  that  external 
activity  which  is  an  imavoidablc  characteristic  of  the  political 
career  of  England  and  France,  the  Germans  look  with  a  more 
dispassionate  eye  upon  the  actions  which  are  performed,  ajid 
on  the  opinions  wliich  are  promulgated  around  them.  The 
disposition  to  reflect,  and  to  apply  to  theories,  which  are  pro- 
pagated as  plausible,  the  test  of  philosophical  investigation, 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  conferred  signal  benefits  ou 
mankind ;  and  we  prize  their  assistance  too  highly  not  to  ex- 
press regret,  as  we  have  constantly  done,  when  clouds  arise 
upon  their  political  horizon,  which  threaten  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  that  sky  in  which  the  light  of  truth  ought  to  shine 
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with  untroubled  ray.    It  is  because  we  are  firmly  persuaded^ 
and  believe  it  possible  to  prove^  that  the  aystem  of  oommer- 
eial  policy  now  followed  by  the  German  courts  is  not  to  thdr 
real  advantage,  but  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  reaouioei 
of  a  country  which  we  desire  to  see  strengthened,  and  to 
separate  and  remove  us^  by  a  confliction  of  interests  which 
ought  to  agree^  from  neighbours  whom  we  respect,  and  whose 
amity  we  desire^  that  we  now  subject  that  policy  to  a  rigid 
inquiry.    The  weight  which  we  attach  to  the  subject  on 
which  we  have  entered  will  not  suffer  us  to  gloss  over  the 
faults^  the  indication  of  which  may  occasion  a  temporaiy  pang 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  national  vanity ;  but  we  claim  full  cre- 
dence on  the  score  of  sincerity,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
are  not  blind  to  the  faults  which  have  been  committed  on 
our  own  side. 

If  our  strictures  upon  the  policy  of  what  we  may  now 
happily  call  the  late  Prussian  cabinet  appear  severe^  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  cabinet  pronounced  its  own  doom 
for  history  in  the  preference  given  to  Hardenberg  and  his 
views  over  those  of  Stein,  to  whom  Prussia  was  indebted  for 
her  regeneration  after  a  prostration  unexampled  in  history. 
The  dawn  of  a  new  reign  has  awakened  hope  in  the  breast  of 
every  patriotic  German.  In  a  circle  where  the  voices  of 
Humboldt,  Grimm  and  Eichhorn  meet  with  the  attention 
which  they  merit,  truth  need  not  be  bashful,  nor  fear  that 
her  admonitions  will  be  unwelcome,  because  unsophisticated. 
The  total  omission  of  a  historical  review  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Customs  league  in  the  report  which  we  are 
considering,  has  forced  upon  us  the  task  of  its  exposition. 

That  Dr.  Bowring*s  position  in  Berlin  was  fixed  by  the 
views  he  entertains  of  the  operation  of  our  com  and  timber 
duties  upon  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
is  evident  from  what  he  states  in  the  commencement  of  his 
report : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hostile  tariffs  of  other  nations,  and 
especially  the  corn  and  timber  laws  of  Great  Britain>  served  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  commercial  union.  It  was  felt 
necessary  to  extend  the  home  market  while  foreign  markets  were  closed, 
or  only  partially  and  irregularly  opened  to  the  leading  articles  of  Grennan 
production. 
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" '  We  should  not  have  complained/  says  a  distinguUhed  German  writer 
in  1835«  'that  all  our  markets  were  overflowing  with  Euglish  manufac- 
tures, that  Germany  received  in  cotton  goods  alone  more  than  the  hundred 
millions  of  British  subjects  in  the  East  Indies,  had  not  England,  while  she 
was  inundating  us  with  A«r  productions,  insisted  on  closing  her  markets  to 
oun.  Mr.  Robinson's  resolutions  in  1815  had,  in  fact,  excluded  our  corn 
from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  she  told  us  we  were  to  buy  but  not  to  sell. 
We  were  not  willing  to  adopt  reprisals ;  we  vainly  hoped  that  a  sense  of 
her  own  interest  would  lead  to  reciprocity ;  but  we  were  disappointed,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  take  care  of  ourselves.'  " 

The  last  paragraph  may  be  reconstituted  thus:  ^^ Because 
^^  Great  Britain  acta  contrary  to  her  interests  in  imposing 
"  restrictions,  we  shall  in  future  adopt  the  policy  which  we 
*^  condemn,  and  act  contrary  to  ours/'  Now,  however  proper 
it  may  be  to  quote  such  opinions  in  order  to  show  the  extent 
to  which  false  reasoning  has  gained  ground  abroad,  we  must 
protest  against  putting  a  quotation  like  this  at  the  head  of 
an  official  report,  as  the  text  upon  which  the  said  report  is  to 
prove  the  commentary.  But  there  is  another  and  a  stronger 
reason  why  this  passage  should  not  have  received  admission 
into  a  report  of  the  nature  of  that  before  us,  which  is,  that  it 
asserts  what  is  not  true,  besides  being  absurd  as  a  logical 
deduction. 

In  the  first  place,  we  deny  the  inference,  that  the  legislative 
restrictions,  imposed  by  the  league,  have  in  so  great  a  degree 
rendered  the  Germans  independent  of  our  aidy  as  to  give  them 
reason  to  triumph,  or  to  make  us  assume  a  desponding  mien. 
Could  this  be  proved  to  be  the  fact,  there  would  be  no  use 
in  discussing  the  subject,  for  no  one  could  suppose  that  the 
Germans  would  listen  to  any  arguments,  if  their  advantage 
from  the  course  they  have  adopted  was  so  palpable  as  some 
of  them  now  pretend.  The  amount  of  manu&ctured  goods 
exported  to  Germany  has  diminished,  it  is  true.  According 
to  Dieterici,  the  imports,  exports  and  transit  of  cotton  goods 
through  the  states  forming  the  league,  was, 

Before  the  adhesion  of  the  South  German  states, — 


Cotton  and  Cotton  Waubs  Importkd. 

Year. 

Raw  Cotton. 

Yarn  and 
Wadding. 

Twirt. 
plain  &  dyed. 

Cotton  Stttflk. 
Prints,  &c. 

1832 
1833 

Cwt«. 

117,911 
92^12 

Cwtf. 
172,110 
144,708 

Cwta. 
5,764 
6^78 

Cwta. 
14,159 
19,958 
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After  the  junction  of  the  South  German  states  and  Saxony^- 


Imports  for  Consumption. 

Year. 

Cotton. 

Yarn  and 
Wadding. 

TwUt 

Cotton  Stuflk. 

Cwts. 

CwU. 

Cwts. 

Cwta. 

1834 

175^17 

251,148 

6,598 

13,540 

1835 

121,013 

244,867 

6,473 

13,808 

1836 

187,858 

307,867 

9,196 

18,507 

1837 

105^27 

312,127 

6,812 

64,690 

Exports. 

Before  the  Junction. 

1832 

69,466         37,168        23,559 

25,884 

1833 

55,924          18,283        29,419 
After  the  Junction. 

23,324 

1834 

24,593 

40,695 

12,977 

74,955 

1835 

31,051 

28,918 

11,454 

81,245 

1836 

35,494 

27,942 

11,855 

84,273 

1837 

35,929 

28,162 

16,803 

75,193 

Transit  of  Foreign  Goods. 

Before  the  Junction. 

1832 

53,876        169,067        4,555 

124,404 

1833 

28,386        147,808        4,656 

131,666 

After  the  Junction. 

1834 

34,632 

57,156 

2,918 

73,419 

1835 

39,556 

70,446 

3,882 

63,168 

1836 

12,408 

57,349 

2,083 

43,340 

1837 

17,593 

594J24 

2,192 

42,306 

The  imports  of  goods  for  consumption  and  for  transit, 
when  taken  together,  consequently  bear  the  following  propor- 
tions to  each  other : — 

Cotton  Yarn.  Stuffs  and  Prints. 

1832—341,177  cwts.  138,563  cwts. 

1837—371,351     „  106,999     „ 

And  the  great  mischief  done  to  our  commerce  proves  to  be, 
that  we  send  1,500  tons  of  yarn  in  the  place  of  1,500  tons  of 
stuffs  annually  to  Germany.  So  far  from  finding  any  cause 
for  triumph  in  this  circumstance,  we  consider  it  no  sign  of  an 
increase  of  prosperity  in  the  states  of  the  league,  that  their 
internal  consumption  has  diminished  instead  of  increasing  in 
the  six  years  whose  results  are  here  given,  and  that  in  the 
face  of  a  rapid  increase  of  population.  That  this  is  the  case, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  quantities  of  raw  and  half- 
raw  materials  imported  more  in  1837  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  exports  of  manufactiu-ed  goods, — an  exporta- 
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tion  on  which  these  states  have  little  caus€  to  congratulate 
themaelvea. 


Cotioo. 

Yam, 

IVUt. 

SlulD. 

ToUl 
Wright. 

Cwu. 
117,911 
69,466 

CwtJ. 

172,110 
37,168 

Cwtt. 

5,764 
23,559 

Cwu. 

i4.i:>9 

25,884 

Cwu. 
309,914 
156,077 

£xport$   «...••*.. 

Remained  for  Consumption 
Add  difference  of  Goods  1 
per  traiiittn  as  bulow  .,.  J 

Em  I  mated  Consumption  of  1 
the  Sutcs  of  the  whole   - 
League  in  1833. ,J 

1837^ — Imports   .•• ,,. 

48,445 
41,44S 

134,94:2 
111,718 

17,795 
2,372 

11,7)85 
81,064 

153,867 

236,(J02 

89,893 

246,660 

15,423 

69,339 

31K),469 

187,858 
35,494 

307,867 
27,94:^ 

9,196 
11,855 

1.3,507 
84,273 

518.428 
159,564 

Exports  .........  ..... 

Amountof  Goods  sent!  1832 
per  trniiait   ...^.....j   1837 

152;364 

^^79,925 

2,659 

70,766 

358,8eU 

53,856 
12,408 

169,0<]7 
57A<» 

4*455 
2,083 

124.404 

43,340 

351JK2 
115,180 

DlflTeftoce 

41,448 

111,718 

2,372 

81,064 

236,602 

The  difference  between  the  goods  which  passed  tlirough 
the  league  in  its  limited  circuit  of  Prussia  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse  in  1832,  and  those  which  passed  through  in 
1837?  after  the  junction  of  Saxony  and  the  south  German 
states,  affords  the  only  means  of  estimating  the  probable  con- 
sumption of  these  ktter  countries  ;  the  difference  must  con- 
sequently be  added  to  the  remainder  found  for  1832,  although 
it  does  not  necessarily  express  the  whole  consumption  of  that 
year,  in  which  a  large  quantity  may  have  been  imported  from 
France  into  Southern  Germany,  and  consequently  without 
being  noted  as  transit-goods  by  the  Prussism  custom-house. 
Thus,  while  the  consumption  of  183?  is  ascertained  to  have 
been  358,000  cwt.,  that  of  1832  was,  in  all  probability,  more 
thiin  390,000  cwt.  This  considerable  amount  of  decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  a  country  which  never  could  boast  of 
being  over-supplied,  appears  to  us  to  afford  no  matter  of  tri- 
umph ;  nor  is  it  a  good  ground  of  felicitation  for  Germany, 
that  for  the  pleasure  of  manufacturing  its  own  cotton  wares, 
it  thus  Umita  the  supply  of  necessaries  for  its  consunung  popu- 
lation. 

Nor  do  the  fig\u*e8  marking  the  importation  and  export* 
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ation  of  raw  wool  indicate  any  great  increase  of  ccmsump- 
tion.  They  are  as  follows : — Dr.  Bowring  states  the  quan* 
tity  of  wool  manufactured  in  Prussia^  between  1826  and  1828| 
to  have  averaged  1779^31  cwt. ;  whereas  the  average  between 
1829  and  1831  was  only  177^062  cwt. 

Cwu.  Cwtt. 

1832— Imports    .    99,441      1836— Imports     .  112,787 
Exporte    .    99,637  Exports    .  178,171 

Per  transit  121,944  Per  transit  129^71 

The  exports  of  1836  have  thus,  by  a  great  deal,  exceeded 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  imports,  the  difference,  of  course, 
being  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  country.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  exports  of  silk  and  silk  wares  have  greatly  in- 
creased beyond  the  imports. 

Cwu.  Cwte. 

1832— Imports     .  3,224         1836— Imports     .    4,599 
„       Exports    .  8,501  „       Exports    •  11,010*. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  figures  indicative  of  a  rapidly-in- 
creasing national  prosperity,  the  prospect  of  which  could  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  neighbouring  states,  and  we  sincerely  regret 
that  such  is  the  case.  How  the  argiunents,  founded  upoa 
the  rapid  increase  of  Gennan  manufactures,  are  to  be  esti- 
mated, our  readers  may  themselves  decide.  Let  us  now  see 
how  far  the  other  assertions  of  the  German  writers,  quoted  by 
the  reporter,  are  correct. 

If  Dr.  Bowring's  mission  had  for  its  object  to  convince  the 
German  governments  that  a  modification  of  the  tarifis  of  the 
two  countries  would  prove  mutually  advantageous,  to  them  as 
to  ourselves,  there  was  no  question  which  he  ought  to  have 
approached  with  greater  caution  than  that  of  the  com  laws, 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion,  that  our  system 
of  duties  is  prejudicial  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  Ger- 
many. To  agree  at  once  to  this  as  an  axiom,  is  to  place  the 
German  governments  in  an  advantageous  position,  to  which 
they  have  no  right.  It  is  not  true  that  our  com  laws  operate 
as  prejudicially  against  the  German  agriculturists  as  their 
prohibitive  duties  act  against  our  manufacturing  interests, 
and  those  of  their  own  consuming  population.    The  British 

*  The  half-silk  wares  are  probably  included  in  the  quantity  returned  as  ex- 
ported. 
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com  laws  do  not  exclude  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ger- 
many ;  because^  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  they  impose. 
Great  Britain  actually  consumes  all  the  com  which  Germany 
has  to  sendy  and  a  great  deal  more  besides.  Were  a  nego- 
tiation for  mutual  concessions  opened  with  Austria  or  Russia, 
this  argument  would  of  course  not  be  advanced,  for  the  pro- 
ducing capabilities  of  those  empires  are  far  more  than  equal 
to  supply  our  demand.  With  Germany  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  land,  as  we  shall  see,  is  thickly  inhabited ;  and  a  great 
portion  of  it  consists  of  very  inferior  soil,  situated  under 
a  rude  climate;  the  prevailing  systems  of  agriculture  do 
not  admit  of  any  very  great  improvement,  and  the  actual 
produce  can  only  be  augmented  at  a  considerable  expense. 
This  view  of  the  subject  places  the  whole  question  of  the 
basis  upon  which  reciprocity  of  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Gomany  ought  to  be  founded  in  a  totally  different  light 
from  that  in  which  the  Germans  are  willing  to  view  it,  but 
in  a  point  of  view  in  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  duty  of 
a  British  commissioner  to  hold  it  up,  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  A  survey  of  the  capabilities  of  the  German  states,  both 
for  agriculture  and  manufactures,  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  show  the  grounds  upon  which  we  assume  this  to  be  the 
fact ;  and  we  shall  enter  somewhat  into  detail  on  this  subject, 
as  we  feel  that  we  are  entering  upon  fresh  ground,  and 
upon  such  as  may  render  some  of  our  readers  disinclined 
to  follow  us. 

The  first  object  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  inquirer 
after  the  advantages  ofiered  by  a  country  or  by  a  district  for 
manufacturing  industry,  is  naturally  the  density  of  its  popu- 
lation. In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  the  want  of  a  due  divi- 
sion of  labour  obliges  the  same  person  to  work  alternately  at 
many  trades ;  and  he  acquires  in  none  that  skill  which  makes 
labour  productive,  and  services  valuable,  in  thickly-peopled 
districts.  The  difference  in  the  produce  of  labour  under  the 
two  circumstances  is  greater  than  the  usual  difference  in  the 
price  paid  to  labourers,  as  almost  every  continental  manu- 
facturer will,  from  experience,  be  ready  to  testify.  Thinly 
populated  countries,  however,  do  not  willingly  submit  to  the 
want  of  such  necessaries  and  conveniences  as  they  know  are 
in  use  amongst  their  neighbours,  and  hence  exertion  is  ex- 
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cited  to  furnish  as  great  a  variety  of  commodities  as  possibli 
Nothing  but  the  institution  of  slavery  has  ever  made  th 
mass  of  iuhabitauts,  even  in  a  rich  countiy,  couBne  thei 
labours  to  the  production  of  raw  produce  exclusively ;  ai 
there  is  no  record  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  Erm 
before  the  population  accumulated  in  the  manner  in  v 
has  done  in  the  last  and  present  centuries,  in  which  the  agri- 
cultural population  did  not  likewise  manufacture  objects 
clothing  at  the  least.  Accordingly  we  find  now  the  sptaniog 
and  weaving  of  linen  and  coarse  woollen  wares  universally 
diffused  throughout  Germany^  as  an  occasional  occupation i 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family;  a  state  of  things  which  haa>  in' 
many  districts,  been  continued  by  the  legislative  euactincQt& 
of  the  different  states,  the  greater  part  of  which  discourage 
the  agglomeration  of  the  population  into  towns. 

Where  legislative  enactments  do  not  interfere  with  the 
natmal  course  of  arrangements,  a  period  arrives  at  which  the 
superfluous  population  leaves  the  open  country  and  coUccts 
into  towns,  where  their  united  efforts  supply  the  country- 
people  with  many  objects  of  necessity  on  better  terms  than 
they  can  themselves  produce  them  for.  A  strict  division  of 
labour  then  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  which  the  num* 
her  employed  in  agriculture  becomes  usually  reduced ;  but 
their  labour  grows  more  productive,  for  two  reasona,*^first^ 
because  they  aj>ply  themselves  exclusively  to  the  one  branch ; 
and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  aiii  they  derive  from  tlic 
better  and  cheaper  tools  with  which  the  towns  supply  them. 
The  proportion  existing  between  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in 
England  and  the  rural  population — w  hich,  as  is  well  known, 
is  as  two-thirds  to  one-third ;  whereas  in  France  the  propor-1 
tion  is  but  as  one  to  one,  or  equal ;  and  in  Prussia  as  thnre 
townsmen  to  ten  villagers, — shows  the  different  stages  of  ad- 
vancement to  which  these  countries  have  attained  in  the 
cess  which  we  ha\T  described. 

It  is  clear  that  the  epoch  at  which  this  division   in  the 
population  takes  place  must  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
Towns  of  a  commercial  character  are  the  tirst  >sl    V 
and  these  are  founded  in  all  countries  at  an  t-^tr 
Their  business  is  to  supply,  from  whatever  source,  such  m 
cessaries  tmd  coayemoices  as  counot  be  funuBbcd  bj 
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labour  of  the  countrymen,  or  of  their  own  citizens,  or  which 
can  be  purchased  by  barter  on  better  terms  elsewhere.  The 
step  to  manufacturing  these  articles  themselves  is  one  fur- 
ther, and  depends  upon  the  command  of  labour  (including 
intelligmce)  and  capital  which  the  citizens  possess.  Now 
it  is  here  evident,  that  in  fertile  and  naturally-productive 
countries,  in  which  the  inhabitants  gain  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  enough  to  support  lit^,  and  a  superfluity  with 
which  to  purchase  the  productions  of  other  countries,  there 
will  be  an  indisposition  to  shut  themselves  up  in  cities,  and 
to  labour  at  monotonous  occupations,  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  natural  advantages  otfcred  by  soil  and  climate. 

Let  us  proceed  to  apply  the  principles  here  stated  to  the 
map  of  Germany,  and  we  shall  find  the  phenomena  which  it 
presents  easily  intelligible. 

Those  countries  which  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Elbe,  as  well  as  those  between  the  Lower  Elbe  and  the  Ems, 
including  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Prussia,  Posen,  Pome- 
rania  and  Brandenburg,  and  the  states  of  Mecklenburg,  Ha- 
nover, Bmnswick,  Oldenburg  and  Hesse  Cassel,  contain  an 
agricultui*al  population ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Berlin, 
the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  towns  are  almost 
exclusively  commercial.  That  such  should  be  the  case,  lies 
quite  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  population  in  these  dif- 
ferent countrieSj  which  are  of  immense  extent,  as  their  area 
is  7/j200  English  square  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  England 
and  Scotland  taken  together,  averages  85,  95,  to  1 10  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile, — Brandenburg  alone  amounting  to 
150  inhabitants  per  mile.  Brandenburg  is  likewise  the  sole 
district  which  has  manufactures,  and  these  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  capital  and  the  adjacent  city  of  Potsdam.  That 
however,  in  such  parts  of  the  districts  here  named  as  are  not 
exposed  to  the  action  of  counteracting  circumstances,  the 
disposition  to  manufacture  must  soon  awaken,  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, if  we  consider  that  the  soil,  to  a  large  extent,  is 
not  fertile,  (in  some  parts,  especially  in  Hanover  and  Olden- 
burg, large  tracts  are  almost  uncultivable,)  wherciis  the  cli- 
mate is  very  rude,  the  winter,  especially,  being  highly  rigorous. 
The  countcrvening  causes  which  might  encourage  agricul- 
tural industry,  are  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  oc- 
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caaioued  by  the  vicinity  of  these  countries  to  the  sea,  with  tKe 
facility  of  transport  offered  I >^    '  ^    '         fecU 

of  free  trade,  which  would  tsii^ .  .  the 

commodities  they  desire  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  ma- 
nufacture  them  at  Both  causes  are  in  fuU  or  in  ptaiM 
opcrationj  aa  we  fthall  show,  at  the  present  moment  Wc 
proceed  with  our  survey  of  the  map. 

The  central  German  states,  or  those  lying  between  tiie 
Belgian  frontier  and  the  Oder,  including  the  states  traversed 
by  the  chains  of  the  Harz,  Thuringian,  Fichtd,  Era  aad 
Rieaen  mountains,  with  part  of  the  Black  Forest,  are  the 
manufacturing  districts  whose  powers  we  shall  subinit  to  a 
closer  examination  immediately.  These  include  the  Pnissian 
provinces  of  the  Rhine,  Westphalia^  Saxony  and  Sile^tA,  tlie 
Saxon  Duchies,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  part  of  Bavaria*  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Darmstadt^  with  the 
smaller  states  which  lie  within  the  district  here  pointed  out. 

llic  south  of  Germany  is  again,  with  few  exocptiona,  ngri> 
cultural,  but  under  very  different  circumstanoea  from  the 
northern  districts.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  presents,  in 
its  Rhenish  province,  an  instance  of  the  great  density  which 
an  agricultural  population  can  attain  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances* The  Rhine  pro\ince  of  Hesse  averages  395  iahabi- 
tanta  to  the  square  mile,  or  almost  half  as  much  again  aa  the 
average  density  of  population  in  Ireland  ;  and  yet  inateild  of 
distress  we  find  nothing  but  prosperity  and  comfort,  owing 
to  the  singularly  fortunate  position  of  the  country.  The 
soilj  which  is  highly  fertile,  is  assisted  by  tin  '  i  :  '"  uitc 
of  Europe  to  produce  in  abundance  and  p  cry 

article  of  agricultural  produce  which  its  inhabitants  require 
Tor  consumption  or  for  exportation.  Tlie  Rhine  forms  its 
eastern  boundary,  and  offers  a  cheap  and  consUmt  means 
of  communication  with  the  sea  on  one  aide,  and  with  Swit- 
zerland upon  the  other ;  while  the  vicinity  of  extensive  manu- 
facturing districts  in  Germany  itself  insures  a  ready  sale  and 
good  remuneration  to  the  diligent  farmer.  We  m&y  add,  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  with  itx  large 
banking  msources,  and  of  Mayence,  in  which  the 
trade  is  well  managed,  contributes  its  share  to  the  pros] 
of  this  favoured  spot.    Wine  of  the  choicest  quality,  thiil 
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superior  flnvour,  tobacco,  and  other  valuable  growths,  swell 
the  revenues  of  the  province — a  large  portion  of  which  was 
known  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  the  '  PFonnegau, 
or  the  *  Vale  of  Joy.'  The  low  lands  of  the  province  of 
Starkcnburg,on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Grand 
Ducliy  of  Baden,  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  advantages  we 
have  here  enumerated,  and  in  both  jigriculture  is  the  main 

cupation  of  the  people.  Starkenburg  has  a  mean  density 
V)f  243,  and  Baden  of  223  to  the  square  mile,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  inhabitants  in  the  low  lands  is  much  greater ;  for 
the  Odcn  and  the  Black  Forest  mountains,  which  stretch 
parallel  to  the  Rhine  through  these  two  C4>untrie»,  ore  natu- 
rally but  sparingly  inhabited.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  see 
that  this  vicinity  of  the  mountains  increases  the  tendency  to- 
wiirdb  manufacturing  industry.  The  same  occurs  in  Wirtem- 
berg,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous, 
and  the  population  of  the  valleys  exceedingly  dense,  the 
whole  kingdom  averaging  213  to  the  square  mile.  The 
valleys  of  the  Juxt  and  Neckar  enjoy  a  fine  climate,  although 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Maine  and  the  Rliine.  The  part  of 
Bavaria  which  hes  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  being  very 
elevated  and  exposed  to  the  bleak  winds  from  all  sides,  is^ 

th  the  exception  of  the  vale  of  the  Danube  itself,  under 
at  disadvantages,  in  point  of  climate,  in  comparison  with 
the  countries  which  we  have  just  been  considering.  As, 
however,  the  population  of  the  provinces,  Upper  and  Lower 
Bavaria,  do  not  average  more  than  116  per  square  mile  (in- 
cluding the  capital),  and  Suabia  has  but  190  inhabitants  on 
the  square  mile,  the  density  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  exhaust 
the  agricultimd  resources  of  the  country.  The  valley  of  the 
Danube*,  between  Donauwerth  and  Passau,  may  be  called  the 
granary  of  Germany,  or  perhaps  rather  of  Tyrol ;  for  the 
■uperabundance  of  its  crops  wanders  usually  to  the  moun- 
tains, as  the  superfluous  produce  of  the  Rhenish  districts 
goes  to  Switzerland. 

What  are,  then,  the  true  interests  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
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tricts  which,  as  we  have  seen,  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
on  one  side,  and  to  the  mountainous  countries  of  SwitzerLand 
and  Tyrol  on  the  other,  have  markets  for  their  superabundant 
produce  ?   We  have  heard  it  urged,  that  England,  which  of- 
fered the  readiest  market  for  the  com  of  Pomerania  and  the 
territories  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  had  excluded  their  pro* 
duce  by  the  enactment  of  the  com  bill.     But  before  wc  can 
admit  the  force  of  this  argument,  it  would  be  necessair 
show  that  these  countries  really  produced  so  great  a  quantil 
of  corn  as  to  be  sufferers  by  this  bill ;  or  in  other  words, 
they  produce  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  England  < 
the  bill  came  into  operation,     Tlie  irregularity  of  the  dei 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  amount ;  and  we  contend  that 
production  of  these  countries  is  but  as  a  drop  of  w*atcr  in  th< 
ocean  when  compared  with  the  demand  occasioned  by  sltoi 
harvests  (which  usually  come  in  succession]  in  England, 
course,  the  corn  imported  into  the  sea-ports  from  Poland  an< 
Russia,  by  the  Vistula  and  by  sea,  must  be  excluded  fr 
the  calculation,  as  not  being  Pmasian  or    German  prodi 
and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  in  its  abst 
shape  between  the  two  countries.     The  productive  harvt 
from  18S3  to  1837  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  U8  to  %m\ 
foreign  corn;  but  in  1838   a  demand  arose,  and  instead 
finding  accumulated  stocks  in  Germany  to  supply  our  want 
what  was  the  state  of  things  ?  Wheat,  which  the  year  before 
was  worth  90  dollars  per  last  at  Hamburgh,  rose  in  September 
1838  to  160 dollars;  the  prices  quoted  from  Danzig  in  ISJ; 
were  290  to  295  florins  per  last ;  in  September  1838  they  rose 
to  600  florins  for  fine  wheat.     This  last-quoted  Hamburg! 
price  is  equivalent  to  64«.  per  quarter ;  that  from  Danzig  U 
4-5*.  per  quarter,  notwithstanding  the  increased  supplies  froi 
Poland  by  the  Vistula,    It  is  likewise  not  difHcult  to  ;i 
for  this  scarcity  of  supplies,  as  wc  have  the  autliority  <j. 
boldt  and  Jacobs  on  the  production  of  the  north  of  Germanyj 
who  estimate  the  average  returns  of  the  harvest  at  only 
grains  for  one  of  seed.     Add  to  this  the  expense  of  tran8])Oi 
in  a  country  but  sparingly  suppUed  witli  water-commnm< 
tions,  and  the  fact  that  a  constant  demand  from  Sweden 
Norway,  and  other  corn-importing  districts,  takes  off  the  si 
afi  soon  as  the  price  is  low  enough  to  bring  tbede  ooiintrii!^ 
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into  the  market  as  purchasers^  and  we  see  upon  what  found- 
ation Uie  complaints  of  the  north  Germans  rest.  The  En- 
glish consumer  has  every  right  to  complain  that  our  com  laws 
prohibit  his  buying  foreign  wheat  when  it  is  to  be  had  cheap ; 
but  surely  the  foreigner's  complaints,  that  we  insist  upon 
buying  his  produce  only  when  it  grows  dear^  can  scarcely 
excite  compassion.  He  must,  to  substantiate  such  a  grief, 
show  that  he  is  by  this  law  discouraged  from  producing;  but 
the  demand  is  proved  by  the  facts,  as  they  stand,  to  be  ia- 
finitely  greater  than  he  is  able  to  supply*. 

With  regard  to  the  southern  states  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  vicinity  of  Switzerland  and  the  Rhenish  manufactu- 
ring districts  keeps  the  price  too  high  for  any  large  quantity 
to  remain  disposable  for  exportation.  In  the  monthly  averages 
for  the  Rhine  province,  published  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, the  lowest  price  for  wheat  in  September  183G,  was43^j 
sil.  gros  at  Cologne,  and  the  highest  60  gros  at  Malmedy ; 
the  average  of  the  province  may  thus  be  taken  at  50  grosf, 
about  25*.  per  quarter.  As  this  was  the  average  price  of  all 
qualities,  the  cost  of  freight  and  charges  from  Cologne  to 
London,  and  the  allowance  for  inferior  quality,  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  less  than  25*.  per  quarter,  which  would  bring  the 
price  up  to  about  the  London  prices  at  the  time ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  a  demand  for  100,000  quarters  at  that 
time  would  probably  have  doubled  the  price  at  Cologne. 
Wheat  was  selling  at  the  same  time  at  Munich  at  10  florins 
per  scheflfel,  or  22*.  Grf.  per  quarter,  in  the  most  productive 
district  of  Germany,  situated  600  miles  more  remote  in  the 
interior  than  Cologne.  Nothing  leads  more  easily  astray  than 
the  bare  quotation  of  a  market-price  in  a  country  where  ca- 
pital is  scarce.  The  market  is,  in  such  countries,  glutted  the 
moment  the  supply  in  the  slightest  degree  exceeds  the  de- 
mand ;  whereas  the  short  stocks  kept  on  hand  are  soon  ex- 
hausted when  an  unexpected  call  for  them  takes  place,  and 
then  all  the  evib  of  scarcity  are  experienced.   Were  our  corn 


•  The  earnest  opposhion  which  wo  have  never  ceaicd  to  offer  Jo  the  corn  laws 
dues  not  slop  u»  from  comtiAting  the  very  erroncoui  argumenta  fometimes  made 

It!  of  by  their  opponenU. 

f  The  Report  ^vca  the  average  for  the  Hhinc  province  Tor  ^830  at  52  grot  pef 
ffhefleU   Pag^'^Zf 
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trade  confined  to  Germany  alone,  we  should  do  wrong  m\ 
to  depend  on  foreign  supplies,  for  they  would  aasarecUjr  n( 
be  forthcoming  when  required. 

The  accumidation  of  stocks  ui  the  German  harbours  would, 
however,  in  the  present  state  of  our  com  Laws,  confer  the 
moat  essential  service  on  Great  Britain^  for  their  existence 
would  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  rapid  advance  whid 
always  marks  the  epoch  of  anticipated  scarcity,  and  wmald^ 
give  time  for  the  transporting  of  supplies  from  more  di0tiiil] 
parts.  There  is  consequently  nothing  discouraging  in  oil 
laws,  which  prevents  production  or  speculation,  but  the 
verse.  The  discouragement  lies  in  the  abstraction  of  capital] 
from  the  legitimate  branch  of  trade  to  manufacturet  artifi-»j 
cially  supported. 

So  far,  then,  from  our  com  laws  having  any  tendency 
exclude  the  produce  of  the  German  soil,  it  requires  but  a| 
glance  at  the  lists  of  imports  and  exports  to  see,  that  if  Gei 
many  produced  double  the  quantity  which  she  now  ex] 
it  would  all  find  a  sale  in  England.  The  limit  to  the  ex- 
portation of  Gennan  com  does  not  lie  in  the  operation  of 
those  laws,  but  in  the  competition  of  the  Hussimi,  Polish, 
Hungarian,  and  often  of  the  American  farmer,  as  from  each 
of  these  coimtries  wheat  of  better  quality,  and  at  a  cheaper 
price,  is  procured  for  the  English  market.  The  total  of  otu" 
imports  of  wheat  from  Germany  in  1837  amounted  to  402^78^ 
quarters,  which,  it  must  be  remarked,  included  that  stored 
at  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  on  speculation,  and  brought 
thither  by  sea,  as  well  as  the  Polish  supplies  brought  '  *  *'  - 
Vistula  to  Danzig  and  Elbing.  In  IS.'IS  the  total  . 
including  the  same  additions,  was  863,268  quartere,  of  which 
Germany  probably  did  not  furnish  more  than  2riO,<30U  qrs, 
(the  official  details  are  not  yet  published),  and  of  this  qi 
tity  110,000  qrs*  were  furnished  by  Mecklenburg.  (] 
p,  136.)  If  it  be  asked,  at  what  price  Germany,  with  thi 
of  Poland  and  Russia,  supplied  this  quantity,  we  shall  find] 
that  the  boasted  abundance,  the  rejection  of  which  is  nnade 
ground  of  complaint,  and  an  exctise  for  commeiriul  Iin<tij 
has  a  mere  visionary  existence. 

Is  not,  then,  the  proper  task  of  tlie  German  faimer 
clearly  pointed  out  ?     Is  there  not  room  for  a  great  ini 
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ment  of  capital,  which  is  sure  to  bring  in  a  good  return  ) 
The  addition  of  half  a  million  of  quarters  to  the  stocks  held 
in  1837  and  1838,  would  have  made  but  little  impression 
upon  our  hungry  market*,  or  would  at  most  have  had  the  effect 
of  displacing  so  much  com  brought  from  a  greater  distance* 
But  what  advantage  would  such  an  addition  to  the  produce 
of  the  soil  have  brought  the  German  farmer  ?  Valued  at  iOs* 
only,  it  would  have  repaid  with  5  per  cent,  interest  the  in- 
vestment of  26,000,000  of  dollars  in  landed  improvements 
during  the  five  preceding  years.  If  care  and  skill  had  been 
so  applied  as  to  improve  the  quality,  so  as  to  make  it  worth 
50s.  per  quarter,  the  return  would  have  been  6^  per  cent., 
and  the  price  obtained  at  Hamburgh  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
648,  per  quarter.  Has  this  amount  of  capital,  we  may  ask, 
been  invested  in  manufactures  with  equal  advantage  to  the 
speculator  and  the  country  ?  t 

Again,  had  the  capital  which  has  been  abstracted  from 
agriculture,  in  which  it  is  thus  sure  of  an  ample  remuneration, 
been  allowed  its  free  course,  and  the  ^Eumer  permitted  to  draw 
his  tools  from  that  quarter  where  he  finds  them  best  and 
cheapest,  would  this  in  no  way  have  augmented  his  gains  ? 
Had  the  means  of  transport,  which  in  their  present  imperfect 
state  detract  so  much  from  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  been  improved,  would  there  have  been  no  additional 
saving  to  the  coomtry  ?  Had  the  labourers  whom  the  land* 
owner  employs,  as  well  as  his  own  family,  been  allowed  to 
clothe  themselves  cheaply,  would  not  all  have  been  benefited 


*  The  quantities  of  com  imported  by  Great  Britain  between  the  Ist  July  1837 
and  the  same  date  in  1840|  are  as  follows  :— 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats, 

Qn.  Hn.  Qrs. 

From  July  1st,  1838.  226,587  2,494  308,214 

1839.  3,223,510  224,348  55,694 

To  July  1st,      1840.  1,523,312  899,768  850,481 

in  addition  to  1,590,468  cwt  of  American  flour,  160,704  qrs.  of  rye,  265,875  qrs. 
of  peas,  287,804  qrs.  of  beans,  and  2889  qrs.  of  buckwheat  The  Augsburg  Ga- 
zette, from  a  correspondence  article  of  which  the  above  details  are  taken,  estimates 
the  value  of  the  com  purchased  by  EngUtnd  in  these  two  years  on  the  Continent 
at  £18,000,000.  Does  not  this  leave  room  enough  for  Germany  to  take  her  share  ? 
f  M.  Odiander,  whose  reasoning  on  commercial  policy  is  worthy  of  serious  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  estimates  the  profits  of  the  Swiss  manufac- 
turers, from  private  sources  of  information,  at  7f  per  cent.  Manufactures,  he  Justly 
remarks,  can  at  the  present  day  be  only  looked  upon  In  the  light  of  an  investment 
of  capitah^"  U9ber  den  HandeUverkekr  der  Foelker." 
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by  the  change  ?  The  price  paid  by  Engiand  U  oot  meiunired 
by  the  expense  of  production  or  of  transport  in  cases  where 
the  supply  is  so  limited,  but  by  the  cost  of  obtaining  grain 
from  the  most  distant  and  the  least  favourably  sicuiLted  soik^ 
from  which  it  is  to  be  had  In  abundance.  Every  saving, 
therefore,  effected  by  the  German  farmer  in  these  two  import- 
ant  points,  would  have  been  clear  gain  to  him.  Had  the 
capital  which  has  been  prematurely  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures,  been  vested  in  impro^'emeota  in  tiic 
means  of  transport,  the  country  would  have  derived  the 
double  advantage  of  a  present  saving,  as  well  as  of  a  pro- 
spective gain,  when  the  circumstances,  which,  as  we  hav« 
seen,  are  rapidly  bringing  on  the  necessity  to  mAnufacttirt, 
were  ripe  for  such  a  consummation* 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  manufacturing  districtfi  are  fur* 
iiishcd  with,  and  how  they  use  their  meatis.  The  two 
great  desiderata  for  manufactures  are  labourei's  and  capital. 
The  labouring  power  which  a  manufacturing  coimtry  can 
cominaiid,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  density  of  its  popti- 
hition,  A  glance  at  the  statistical  tables  published  by  M. 
lloDinann,  the  director  of  the  statistical  board  at  Berlin^  will 
suffice  to  show  the  condition  of  Prussia  as  regards  labouring 
pojndation.  The  most  populous  portion  of  all  Germany  is 
the  circle  of  Elbcrfcld,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine, 
which  contains  883  inhabitants  to  the  English  square  mile^  or 
considerably  more  than  the  average  of  Lancashire.  We  should, 
however,  do  very  wrong  if  we  com[)ared  the  two,  for  this  circle 
ha'5  only  an  extent  of  UG  EngUsh  square  miles;  and  if  we 
add  the  a(\joining  circles,  which  are  also  populous,  although 
in  a  less  degree,  we  find  that  the  density  is  reduced  to  362 
per  square  mile  for  the  government  of  Dusseldorf,  wliicJIi 
correHponds  nearly  in  extent  with  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
The  mean  ilensity  of  j>opulation  of  this  government  is  equal, 
however,  to  that  of  StatTunlshire ;  ctmsequently,  were  wc  ta 
corn  pan;  Klberfeld  and  Barmen,  which  have  together  55,000 
inhubitunti^,  with  any  English  manufacturing  town,  it  would 
be  with  Stoke-upon-'lVcnt,  whicJi  in  1831  had  52,000  inha- 
bitililtt«  The  ii vertigo  density  of  the  circlea  of  Sotingen  and 
Lenuep,  wliich  aiv  the  scat  of  the  skeel  manidactures  of  i 
|>ttrt  of  Ucrmonyi  is  5U-1  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  a\  I 
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is  equal  to  that  of  some  of  our  considerable  manufacturing 
di8trict3 ;  but  the  extent  of  these  two  circles  does  not  much 
exceed  that  of  the  county  of  Rutland.  The  goverament  of 
Aix  la  Chapclle,  the  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
Western  Germany,  is  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  county  of 
Suffolk;  and  as  its  mean  density  of  population  is  about  the 
same  with  that  of  SuSblk  at  present  (229  to  the  square  mile), 
it  would  be  an  egregious  error  to  compare  the  labouring 
powers  of  the  population  of  Aix^  which  has  3^,800  inhabitants, 
with  Halifax  or  Bradford ;  for  although  the  county  of  York 
averaged  in  1831  only  230  to  the  square  mile,  yet  it  is  nearly 
three  times  as  extensive  as  the  goveroment  in  question.  Ber- 
lin, into  which  some  thriving  manufactures  have  been  intro- 
duced, contains  with  the  euNirons  265,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  consequently  more  populous  than  Manchester ;  but  Lauca- 
shire  averages  7^3  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  and  the 
four  adjacent  circles  to  Berhn,  Preuilow,  TempUn,  Anger- 
miinde  and  Ober  Bamiro,  which  are  about  equal  to  Lanca< 
shire  in  area,  average  with  the  capital  only  221  to  the  square 
mile;  so  that  the  two  would  admit  of  no  comparison,  even 
if  the  various  occupations  peculiar  to  a  capital,  and  which  are 
incompatible  with  manufactures,  be  left  altogether  out  of  the 
question. 

The  next  important  manufacturing  district  of  Pnissia  is 
that  portion  of  the  pro\'ince  of  Silesia  wliich  hes  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Riesen  mountains.  Linen-weaving  forms  a 
part  of  the  occupations  of  every  peasant  in  this  province,  and 
the  quantity  produced  annually  is  very  great.  The  popula- 
tion is  pretty  equally  divided  over  the  surface  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : — 

Governroeut  of  Breslau,    191  per  square  mile,  city  of  Bresku,  8S,S69. 

— •      Oppebi,     154  diUo,  town  of  Neissc.   10,787* 

•     Liegnitz,  156  dittOp  town  of  Gorlitz,  13,670. 

The  density  of  population  in  this  province  is  consequently 
not  more  than  that  of  some  of  our  agricultural  counties,  as 
for  instance  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  or  Norfolk,  and  thus 
Breslau  would  stand  parallel  w^ith  Norwich  for  command  of 

ibouring  power.     In  the  province  of  Saxony  we  find  again  a 

m&e  popuktioa  :*— 
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Government  of  Erfurt         232  per  square  mile. 

Merseburg  160        ditto. 

Magdeburg  132        ditto. 

The  government  of  Erfurt  thus  correspoiids  with  Somer 
shire^  to  which  county  it  is  nearly  equal  in  size  ;  and  in  wl 
Erfurt,  with  24,308  inhabitants^  may  be  compared  with 
manufacturing  part  of  Bath,  and  Miihlhausen,  with  12^ 
inhabitants,  with  Frome. 

Westphalia  has  the  following  proportions  :-* 

Government  of  Minden    202  per  sqaare  mile. 

Miinster  163        ditto. 

— —       Arnsberg  142        ditto. 

The  government  of  Minden  is  again  equal  to  Norfolk  in 
tent  and  in  density  of  population ;  its  two  largest  towns  i 
Paderbom  and  Minden,  each  with  7^00  inhabitants.    T 
circle  of  Bielefeld,  106  square  miles  in  extent,  counts  m( 
than  400  inhabitants  upon  the  square  mile. 

The  next  manufacturing  state  of  importance  in  Germai 
is  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  wliich  we  find  a  veiy  den 
population  upon  a  soU  partly  mountainous,  but  in  part  produK 
ive.  The  circle  of  Dresden,  1676  square  miles  in  extei 
averages  256  souls  to  the  mile ;  Leipzig,  1344  square  mih 
has  280;  Zwickau,  1793  square  miles,  208;  Lusatia^969  squa 
miles,  284 ;  and  the  estates  of  Count  Schiinburg,  143  squa 
miles,  average  473  souls  to  the  mile.  Saxony  has  but  fc 
I  large  towns.    The  manufacturing  population  dwells  chiefly 

■  .  small  market-towns  or  villages,  containing  from  1500to  50( 

.  .  inhabitants.    Chemnitz  is  the  largest  of  these  towns,  wit 

21,140  inhabitants ;  Zwickau  has  but  6410.    This  dispersic 

■j  is  in  part  a  natural  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  wat 

power;  but  is  likewise  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  thj 

I  stocking  and  other  hand-loom  weaving,  which  is  done  by  tl 

labourer  in  his  own  home,  does  not  make  it  indispensable  f< 
him  to  reside  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  en 
ploycr.  The  same  dispersion  of  the  manufacturing  inhabr 
ants  is  met  with  and  is  occasioned  by  the  same  causes  in  tli 
Thuringian  states,  and  the  small  principalities  of  Reuss,  Ai 
halt,  and  Rudolstadt,  which  are  covered  by  the  mountainoi 
tracts  situated  between  the  Elbe,  the  Saale  and  the  Wem 

'  In  the  valleys  of  the  Maine,  the  Regnitz,  and  other  streau] 
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of  more  gentle  current  which  traverse  Franconia,  the  pci|Ki- 
lation  is  more  collected  into  towufi.  Here  we  find  Niiren- 
bcrg,  Fiirth,  Anabach,  Bamberg,  Baireuth,  Wiirzbnrg,  towns 
of  15,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  while  the  avemge  density  of 
tlie  three  provinces  of  Upper,  Lower  and  Middle  Franconia, 
is  218,  191  and  15?  to  the  square  mile  respectively*  Thus 
Middle  Franconia,  2619  square  miles,  is  about  equal  in  extent 
and  population  to  Northumberland  and  Durham  taken  toge- 
ther, and  Niireuberg  stands  consequently  in  a  parallel  with 
Sunderland.  Of  that  portion  of  Bavaria  which  lies  to  the 
southwaid  of  the  Danube,  manufacturing  industry  of  any 
imjiortance  is  only  found  in  Augsburg,  a  town  which  had 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  in  which  there  are  some  large  esta- 
blishments. 

In  point  of  the  number  of  disposable  hands,  the  labouring 
powers  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Germany  are  there- 
fore not  inconsiderable.  But  two  other  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  factories  on  a  large 
scale.  The  Inbonrcrs  must  be  skilful,  and  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  capital  their  work  must  be  applied  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner.  In  those  towns  in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  manufactures  have  been  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years, 
the  popidation  may  be  supposed  to  have  attained  some  skill, 
or  at  all  events  to  possess  a  disposition  to  learn*  Great  im- 
pediments are,  however,  thrown  in  the  manufacturer*s  way 
by  the  police  and  municipal  institutions  of  the  gi*eater  part 
of  Germany.  Men  looking  for  work  are  usually  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  towns  only  a  few  days,  and  if  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  employment,  are  ordered  off  by  the  police, 
even  when  they  have  committed  no  act  of  vagrancy.  The 
manufacturer^  therefore,  if  not  pressed  by  combinations  and 
other  immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  men,  is  still  deprived 
of  that  stimulus  which  competition  lends  to  rouse  the  indo- 
lent and  careless  to  attention  and  exertion,  and  he  is  alto- 
gether too  dependent  upon  such  workmen  as  have  acquired 
the  handicraft  arts  which  ensure  equality  and  regularity  in 
their  work.  It  is  too  with  great  difficulty  that  a  labourer  is 
admitted  to  settlement  in  any  town  or  village,  not  even  ex- 
pCeptlng  that  in  which  he  was  born ;  but  the  right  to  settlement 

which  goes  with  the  inheritance  of  house  and  land. 
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j(t  The  constant  emigration^  therefore^  which  annuallj  lake 

ifM-'  place  from  Grermany,  has  a  different  effect  from  that  whid 

j^-lf  proceeds  from  England,  and  may  more  fitlj  be  comparec 

i^^-||  with  the  Irish  emigration.    The  country  does  not  get  rid  ol 

jLtfj^  such  as  have  a  decided  prepossession  to  agricultural  lifi^ 

|ril-'  T^'hich  has  stood  the  test  of  an  invitation  to  urbane  occapa- 

f f.?^; .  i  tions,  and  perhaps  even  a  trial  of  manufacturing  labour^  whid 

fVy*-  has  proved  unsuccessful.    The  remaining  workmen  are  con- 

Sip'iii  sequently  not  such  as  have  distinguished  themaelyea  hj 

^Km  i  superior  skill  or  other  advantages  of  which  they  can  better 

i'hiii-  avail  themselves  at  home,  and  who  thus  form  a  body  siiled, 

h\rS!  if  we  may  use  the  term,  by  the  process  of  actual  probation, 

jLiI*:  and  annually  improving  in  aptitude  and  discipline.     Families 

;^^M  leave  the  agricultural  districts  of  Germany  often  before  they 

j^k  I''  are  pressed  by  actual  want,  but  repelled  by  the  existing  kws 

'4g';\'  from  trying  their  fortunes  in  the  manufacturing  districts;  or 

■yi-  scared  by  their  repugnance  to  encounter  the  plagues  and  in- 

i.,^  ^  solence  which  they  have  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  every  fresh 

;  H!r  commissary  of  pohce  or  district  magistrate,  whose  formidable 

^k' '  i,  tribunal  they  have  to  pass  before  they  can  offer  their  services 

to  the  manufacturer.  This  difficulty  of  removing  fit>m  place 
to  place  we  have  often  heard  complained  of  by  manufacturers; 
and  were  such  restrictions  by  any  chance  to  be  introduced 
into  England,  they  would  soon  destroy  the  prosperity  of  our 
factories*. 

Other  not  less  serious  inconveniences  are  suffered  by  the 

'  ■; '  industrious  classes  from  the  manner  in  which  the  govem- 

.   \  ments  take  upon  themselves  to  regulate  the  minutest  details 

of  municipal  arrangements.     We  remember  to  have  seen  an 

r|.  order  of  the  king  in   council,  dated  from  Berlin,  fixing  the 

number  of  brokers  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  business  at 

*  Cologne.  In  many  German  states,  the  permission  to  erect 
a  new  machine,  or  to  introduce  an  improved  method  of 
manufacturing,  must  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  the  mini- 
sterial bureaux  up  to  the  royal  or  ducal  cabinet,  before  a  spe- 

*  In  Hcunitsch's  description  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  the  number  of 
police  cases  tried  in  1832  is  stated  to  be  23,269,  out  of  which  3377  are  for  irregu- 
larity in  passports,  and  1024  for  giving  lodging  to  travellers  without  complying 
with  the  established  regulations.     Dadcn  has  1,263,100  inhabitants,  and  iu  iiuU- 

*  tutions  are  considered  jiberid  in  Germany. 
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culator  ia  allowed  to  venture  his  capital,  in  an  attempt  of 
which  the  risk  falls  solely  upon  himself. 

These  serious  grievances  for  a  country  struggling  to  im- 
prove its  industrial  resources,  have  for  the  most  part  their 
ongin  in  a  dread  of  pauperism,  and  a  fear  of  the  difficulty  of 
managing  a  poor  population  condensed  in  towns*  They  are, 
however,  so  important,  that  it  is  a  question  w^hether  all  that 
the  German  governments  have  done  in  the  way  of  establishing 
polytechnic  institutions  and  schools  of  design  is  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  loss  which  they  entail  upon  the  na- 
tional industry.  A  reform  of  the  police  and  municipal  systems 
in  this  respect  would  be  a  material  step  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  the  manufacturer,  and  would  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  imposition  of  protecting  duties.  As  these  laws  now 
stand,  two  demoralizing  and  paralyzing  arrangements  are 
brought  at  once  to  counteract  his  exertions ;  the  one  impeding 
and  restricting  his  movements,  whde  the  other  ener%%ates  him 
by  exempting  him  from  competition.  One  effect  of  these 
restrictive  laws  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed  in 
any  work  treating  of  commercial  legislation ;  they  act  upon 
L  trade  m  a  country  in  a  manner  similar  to  an  abstraction  of 
H  capital  from  the  trader,  for  they  lessen  the  number  of  trades- 
H  men,  and  by  depriving  the  public  of  the  benefits  of  compe- 
H      tition,  diminish  the  consumption,  by  w^hich  the  manufacturer 

■  is  ultimately  the  sufferer.  Any  casual  traveller  who  will  take 
H  the  trouble  of  inquiring,  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  enormous 
H      profits  and  lax  manner  of  conducting  business  which  the  retail 

■  tradesmen  in  the  greater  number  of  German  towns  allow  them- 
^^^eelves, — a  state  of  things  which  has  recently  received  encour- 
^^"agcnient  from  the  modification  of  the  Prussian  municipal  sy- 

■  stem,  which  at  one  time  was  comparatively  liberal.  The  pro- 
"  tcction  which  is  thus  supposed  to  be  extended  to  the  shop- 
keeper, is  justified  on  the  ground  of  the  heavy  industry-tax 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  pay.  The  effect  of  these  restrictions 
in  reducing  the  number  and  lessening  the  stocks  of  shopmen 
and  dealers,  is  to  close  the  market  prematurely  both  against 
the  foreign  merchant  and  the  home  manufacturer,  and  obliges 
the  latter  to  seek  foreign  custoraersj  and  become  an  exporter 
befure  his  countrymen  are  supplied  at  home.  Having  from 
long  obser\^ation  satisfied  ourselves  that  this  picture  of  the 
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state  of  trade  on  the  Continent  generally,  but  especially  a 
Germany,  is  not  overdrawn^  we  on  that  account 
proof  of  the  home  market's  being  supplied  withgux^t;  ^,  .  ..v  u^i 
of  an  exportation,  however  extensive*  The  consumer  in  msnj 
cases  18  not  able  to  profit  l»y  the  low  price  at  \^hich  the  ouuia- 
facturcr  can  afford  to  sell,  on  account  of  the  vicious  couj 
tion  of  the  trading  arrangements  which  ought  to  mediate 
tween  the  two,  but  which  thus  interpose  a  fresh  obstacle 
addition  to  the  many  with  which  the  mamifacturt^r  h 
combat* 

Our  hasty  sketch  of  the  gcographicfd  positiua  of 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts  witliin  the  Pnu 
Customs  league,  and  the  details  there  given  respecting 
population  in  comparison  with  the  productivi  T 

density  of  the  land,  make  it  evident,  that  the  ^  i 

occupation  of  surplus  hands  in  manufactures  become* 
avoidable,  has  some  time  been  attained  by  many 
states,  in  fact,  history*  shows  that  the  necessity  of  tliis  tTma»«{ 
ition  had  been  felt  and  was  acted  upon  in  all  the  di«tnc 
we  have  named,  long  before  the  Customs  league  was 
of.  The  largest  cotton  printing  establishment  in  Augsbufg'' 
has  been  established  and  managed  by  members  of  the  sanM 
family,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  Tlic  foundation  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iVix  la 
Chapelle  dates  from  the  epoch  of  the  revolution  of  tho  Edict 
of  Nantes,  when  the  industrious  Protestants  of  France  Uvk 
refuge  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  inventions  of  the  me- 
chanics of  Niirenberg  in  the  middle  ages  are  well  known, 
among  which  were  bell-casting  and  wire-drawing,  Elberfdd 
and  Barmen  have  been  the  seats  of  cotton  and  silk  manuffto- 
turesi  as  well  as  of  those  of  linen  laces  and  tapes,  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  On  tlie  occasion  oi  a  visit  of  the 
elector  palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  in  1767y  the  authorities  el 
those  to\\iis  presented  him  with  a  Ust  of  33,900  persons  who 
were  then  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen, 
wares,  which  may  be  found  in  M.  Knapp^s  statistical  dcscri}) 
tion  of  those  two  towns.  The  sword  and  cutlery  manufiic- 
tures  at  Solingen  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  cstablichcd  as 
early  as  the  fitleenth  century,  from  which  time  the  privilege* 
of  the  guilds  of  eword-cutlers;  grinders,  and  other  branch 
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of  the  trade  date.  In  Sttxony,  the  cotton  manufacture  at 
Chemnitz  belongs  to  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  The 
elector  Augustus  introduced  it  into  his  dominions  in  1580, 
and  in  1680  there  were  eighty  looms  at  work  at  Chemnitz 
alone.  The  first  printing  establishment  %vas  opened  in  the 
middle  of  the  lost  ccntuiy;  and  in  1803  Chemnitz  manufac- 
tured between  60,000  and  70,000  pieces  of  cotton.  Zwickau 
was  originally  the  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  wluch 
has  Buice  been  attracted  to  other  spots.  In  1(>97  Zwickau 
counted  165  master  cloth-weavers*  The  silk  manufjicture  in 
Germany  is  the  only  extensive  branch  of  absolutely  modern 
date,  and,  as  was  before  remarked,  has  been  materially  fa- 
voured by  the  high  price  of  cotton  goods ;  besides  that,  it  is 
well  suited  to  the  description  of  hand  labour  for  which  Ger- 
many has  many  advantages.  Thus  the  merit  of  calling 
manufactures  into  existence  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  Zoll 
Vercin,  which  on  the  contrary  may  be  shown  to  have  mate- 
rially strengthened  the  diihcuhies  with  which  many  naturally 
protitttblcbranchesof  industry  in  Germany  have  had  to  contend. 

Distance  is  an  inconvenience  in  commercial  dealings  of  the 
highest  importance.  How  cheap  soever  the  means  of  trans- 
port may  be  rendered,  yet  the  loss  of  time  in  the  interchange 
of  goods,  the  tediousness  of  correspondence,  the  delay  in  re- 
leasing locked-up  capital,  the  greater  proportion  of  casualties 
incident  to  a  long  journey  over  a  short  one,  all  operate  as  in- 
fallible checks  upon  trade.  In  manufacturing  speculations^ 
especially  in  such  as  depend  upon  a  quick  return  and  speedy 
renewal  of  the  stock,  they  often  give  so  decided  a  superiority, 
as  to  render  competition  impracticable  where  they  eitist, 
Tliis  is  less  the  case  in  regard  to  agricultural  produce.  The 
crop  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  must  be  made  to  last  to  the 
yearns  end.  If  communications,  therefore,  are  at  all  practi- 
cable, the  agriculturist  need  not  reject  them  because  they 
are  not  the  speediest  j  and  water-carriage,  which  is  the  slowest 
mode  of  transport,  is  for  his  purpose  the  most  advantageous, 
because  the  least  expensive*  A  great  deal  therelbrc  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  north  of  Germany,  to  improve  imd  extend 
the  water  communications. 

The  very  moderate  productivity  of  the  soil  ia  a  considera- 
tion of  great  weight  in  the  calculation  of  distance  in  Germany. 
The  greatei^t  part  of  the  produce  is  consumed  upon  the  ^^^^ 
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and  the  stock  for  exportation  consists  of  small  savings 
tered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  A  great  deal  of  land* 
carriage  is  thus  ahnost  inevitable,  even  when  the  beat  a; 
of  canalization  shall  be  adopted ;  and  the  full  force  of  X 
Jacob's  calculations  respecting  the  expense  of  carriage  of 
wiU,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstaoeea,  be  on* 
avoidably  felt  by  the  producer.  The  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many are^  however,  well  adapted  to  the  construction  of  canals 
The  country  is  so  level,  that  Mecklenburg,  Pomeraaia^  Bnm- 
denburg  and  Posen,  besides  being  traversed  by  some  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Europe,  are  overspread  ^ith  countless  lakesi 
or  large  sheets  of  water,  which,  at  a  comparatively  small  out 
lay  of  money,  might  be  united  by  small  cuts,  wliich  woul 
create  the  most  extensive  inland  navigation  out  of  HolliintL' 
But  both  to  effect  these  cuts,  and  to  fill  them  with  vessels  aod 
skippers,  capital  is  wanted,  and  is  at  present  not  to  be  had. 
Are  then  the  Pomeranians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
districts  circumstanced  as  we  have  described,  gainers  by  the 
present  commercial  policy  of  Prussia  ?  Would  not  the  saiae 
canal,  which  serves  to  export  the  produce  of  the  soil  at  a 
greater  profit  to  the  landowner,  likewise  bring  him  in  fcu'etgn 
articles  of  necessity,  of  luxury  and  refinementj  at  a  chtmptt 
rate  than  he  can  now  buy  them  ?  Would  he  not  be  douh^x 
a  gainer  by  this  mode  of  employing  capital  ? 

But  let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  the  state  of  the  commn* 
nications  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

The  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic  sea  has  a  length  of  ninf 
degrees  of  longitude  fi-om  the  western  extremity  of  Pomeruii  j 
to  Merael,  or,  following  its  sinuosities,  of  about  SOO  Eoglibh 
miles.  Along  this  line  we  find  eight  harbours,  which  cany 
on  a  pretty  extensive  foreign  trade,  Memcl,  Ktinigsbciig, 
Danzig,  Elbing,  Colberg,  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  Greifiiwaiilc. 
Three  of  these  only  have  a  water-communication  w  ith  the  in- 
terior by  means  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder. 

The  Oder  is  navigable  from  the  heart  of  Silesia,  and  re*- 
ceives  the  Warta  and  the  Neisse  from  the  province  of  Posen, 
and  the  latter  river  is  connected  by  the  Bromberg  ca- 
the  Vistula.  The  Oder  is  at  two  points  connected  .v,,,.  ,„, 
Havel  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Havd  «Mn- 
mmiicates  with  the  lakes  of  Mecklenburg  and  with  t  ' 
tvhich  forms  the  boundary  of  the  pro\inccs  of  Bntm 
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and  Saxony.  The  lengths  of  all  these  rivers  added  together 
make  a  formidable  sum  of  navigable  lines ;  yet  so  great  is  the 
scale  of  the  distances  between  the  lines,  that  we  see  the  most 
striking  inconveniences  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
cation. This  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  monthly  lists  of 
the  average  prices  of  corn  published  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  difference  in  price,  not  between  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  but  between  different  towns  in  the  same 
province,  is  veiy  remarkable. 

Table  of  Corn  Prices  in  Prussia. 

Official  publication  of  the  Monthly  Averages  of  the  Price  qf 

Com  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 
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Were  such  variations  found  in  various  parts  of  our  em] 
at  the  same  moment,  would  there  not  be  a  constant  fli 
from  the  parts  abundantly  supplied  to  those  where  scare 
prevailed?  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  such  a  state  of  thii 
to  continue  through  so  many  years^  as  we  here  see  is  the  a 

It  will  take  but  little  calculation  to  show  the  eflfect  of  gi 
distances  with  imperfect  means  of  inland  communicat 
upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Germany.  Hambiir| 
the  principal  port  for  the  importation  of  cotton.  In  Banmi 
Reden's  interesting  description  of  Hanover,  we  find  the  nu 
time  required  for  a  barge  to  go  up  the  Elbe  to  Magdebi 
calculated,  when  there  is  sufficient  water,  at  10  to  14  da; 
The  voyage  to  Dresden  takes  from  24  to  28  days,  and  wh 
the  wind  is  unfavourable,  can  last  two  months.  In  the  int 
val,  therefore,  in  which  the  manufacturer  receives  the  r 
material  in  Prussian  Saxony,  a  Manchester  spinner  has  turn 
his  floating  capital  twice ;  and  in  the  period  in  which  the  spi 
ner  at  Chemnitz  is  supplied,  he  has  turned  it  four  times  ov 
If  we  add  to  this  inconvenience  the  want  of  the  same  foe 
ties  for  sale,  the  difficulty  of  transacting  banking  busini 
and  arranging  credits  at  places  so  distant  from  the  shippi 
and  manufacturing  places  as  the  great  banking  stations 
Germany, — Leipzig,  Frankfort  and  Augsburg — are,  we  sli 
not  be  surprised  at  finding  that,  notwithstanding  the  nomii 
cheapness  of  labour  in  Germany,  the  manufacturers  th( 
find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  those  of  England  a 
Scotland. 

We  have  seen  the  effect  of  these  disadvantages  for  the  fi 
time  fully  stated  in  a  candid,  and  in  every  respect  interestii 
comparison  between  the  cost  and  production  of  a  Scotch  a 
a  Saxon  spinning-factory,  contained  in  a  work  recently  pi 
lished  on  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Saxony*.  TTie  ( 
tailed  expenses  of  labour,  cost  of  management,  repairs  of  n 
chinerj',  etc.,  are  all  shown  to  be  in  favour  of  the  continen 
manufacturer ;  and  yet  the  English  spinner,  from  the  rapid 
with  which  he  turns  his  capital,  can  spin  for  one-third  of 
price  at  which  the  Saxon  can  afford  to  produce  {p,  i 
We  recommend  this  work  particularly  to  all  who  desire 

*  Die  induttrieUen  Zustande  Sachsens,     1840,  Chemnitz. 
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study  the  state  of  manufactirring  industry  m  Germany,  but 
eapcciaUy  the  article  upon  cotton  mnnufactures,  which  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  practical  man.  The  aut]\or  reckons  amongst  the 
disadvantages  with  which  the  continental  spinner  has  to  con- 
tend,— first,  the  want  of  skill  in  the  workmen,  which  the 
competition  in  England  has  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch ;  se- 
condly, the  higher  price  vvhich  the  German  spinner  must  pay 
for  all  advances  of  capital ;  thirtUy,  the  distance  which  he  has 
to  draw  his  supplies  from  Uie  sea-coast,  and  the  loss  of  time 
in  tiiniing  his  capita). 

The  conclusion  this  writer  comes  to  is  the  common  one  of 
the  advocates  of  the  Zoll  Vercin,  and  natural  enough  in  a 
manufacturer  engaged  in  so  unprotitabte  a  concern,  d^*  that 
the  public  should  be  forced  to  help  him  out  of  the  8cmf)e,  by 
the  imposition  of  a  higher  duty  upon  English  yarn  and  twist, 
without  which  he  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for  tJie  Ger- 
man manufacturer  to  compete  with  our8,  and  we  believe 
this  to  be  tlie  truth.  Whether,  however,  raising  the  duty  is 
likely  to  afford  the  German  spinners  the  aid  which  they  seek, 
is  a  matter  liable  to  some  doubt ;  as  the  rise  of  price,  on  which 
they  calculate  for  relief,  must  infallibly  cause  a  diminution  of 
the  demand,  which  the  prices  that  have  hitherto  prevailed 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  kept  stationary.  The  immediate  eflects 
of  such  a  measure  must  be  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  more 
encouragement  will  be  held  out  to  invest  capital  in  spinning 
factories,  and  the  competition  at  home  will  be  increased, 
while  this  capital  will  be  abstracted  from  channels  in  which  it 
could  more  legitimately  be  employed;  as,  for  instance,  in 
improving  the  means  of  communication,  or  Ln  serving  as 
floating  capital  in  the  banker's  hands,  to  extend  the  powers 
both  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant.  Secondly,  the 
foreign  trader  is  excluded  from  contributing  the  aid  of  his 
capital  to  promote  industrial  exertions  in  Germany. 

Upon  this  latter  point  we  would  lay  peculiar  stress,  as  it 
involves  the  most  important  position  in  the  reduction  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy  to  practice,  especially  as  it 
must  form  tlic  basis  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national tratle.     We  can  conceive  no  justification  of  any  re- 

'iction  upon  tnide  between  two  nations,  until  it  can  be 

>ved,  that  the  mm  of  the  producttonn  of  t/to^e  two  countries 
2  K  2 
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equal  the  amn  of  the  demand  in  both.  As  we  have  the  au- 
thority  of  the  first  writers  upon  this  subject  for  siippn 
over-production  or  general  glut  to  be  an  event  not  l  .  ^ 
within  the  bounds  of  probabiJity,  we  might  rest  satisfied  with 
the  general  consequence,  that  restrictions  are  usually  liurtitil. 
We  will,  however,  go  further,  and  allow  that  such  may  hap- 
pen to  be  the  case ;  that  France  and  England,  or  Germany 
and  England,  may,  taken  together,  produce  more  tban  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  can  consume.  We  must, 
however,  premise,  that  for  the  decision  of  this  point,  wc  n|i- 
pea!  altogether  from  the  fact  of  there  being  an  exportation  of 
commodities  from  any  given  country,  as  by  no  means  proving 
that  the  demands  of  the  consuming  popidation  in  that  country 
ore  satisfied.  The  exportation  of  goods  depends  upon  the 
price  they  bear  abroad,  and  not  upon  the  state  of  the  country 
which  sends  them  out,  aa  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  restricting  the  exportation  of  corn  in  districts 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food,  since  not  even  the  duty  of 
furnishing  his  stamng  countrj^men  witli  the  tirst  necessarirt 
of  life,  will  keep  the  speculator  from  following  his  profits  to 
a  distant  market. 

How  is  the  question,  then,  to  be  decided,  when  the  demands 
of  the  consumer  are  satisfied?  We  do  not  tliink  it  so  essential 
to  discover  a  means  of  ascertaining  this  fact,  as  it  is  to  oh* 
serve  those  tokens  of  a  state  of  things  which  are  incompatible 
with  a  full  supply.  One  of  these  symptoms  must  be  the  in- 
equality in  the  consumption  of  the  prime  articles  of  necessity 
or  of  decency  in  the  two  countries  ;  and  to  the  ascertaining 
of  this  standard,  the  attention  of  persons  engaged  in  statis- 
tical studies  has  long  been  directed.  When  the  supply  is  fully 
equal  to  the  demand,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  w  ill  be  a 
tendency  to  a  relative  equality  in  consumption,  modified  only 
by  the  differences  of  climate  and  habits,  which  are  too 
striking  not  to  be  allowed  for  in  every  calculation  of  the  kind. 
Now  how  does  the  consumption  of  many  chief  articles^ 
which  has  been  ascertained  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
stand  with  respect  to  each  other?  Wc  extract  the  fol' 
items  from  the  report  {jp.  29),  which  are  taken  from  i.  .: 
mann's  last  statistical  >iew  of  the  population  of  Prussia,  and 
from  Dieterici*s  work : — 
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"  An  estimate,  grounded  on  the  consumption  of  124  towns  of  the  league, 
gives  as  the  yearly  consumption  per  head,  65i  lbs.  of  wheat  and  240^  lbs. 
of  rye,  making  in  the  whole  306  lbs.  There  is  an  enormous  disproportion 
in  the  consumption  of  different  places;  as,  for  example,  Rogassen,  in 
Posen,  consumes,  on  a  yearly  average,  per  individual,  93  lbs. ;  Oels,  in  Si- 
lesia, 192i  lbs. ;  Berlin,  268i  lbs.  ;  Spandau,  472i  lbs. ;  while  Ehren- 
breitstein  (a  fortress)  consumes  11284  lbs.  Of  the  provinces.  East  Prussia 
is  the  smallest  average  consumer,  viz.  238|  lbs.  per  individual,  and  Sax- 
ony the  largest,  viz.  343  lbs.  per  head ;  but  throughout  the  states,  the  con- 
sumption of  rye  to  wheat  is  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1.  The  estimated 
produce  of  corn  of  all  sorts  in  the  states  of  the  league  is  about  65  millions 
of  scheffels,  or  less  than  13  millions  of  quarters ;  and  the  average  home 
consumption  is  Iv  of  the  whole  quantity  produced. 

"  The  estimate  of  yearly  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  per  annum  in 
1837  in  Prussia  was — 

Beef    .     .     .     220  million  lbs. 
Veal    .     .     .      81      „ 
Mutton    .     .      80      „        „ 
Pork    ...     104      „        „ 

485  „  „ 
giving  to  each  individual  34|  lbs.,  and  to  each  family  of  five  persons,  172 
lbs.  per  annum.  This  allows  efurh  family  only  3i  lbs.  per  week !  In  the 
larger  towns,  the  consumption  is  about  100  lbs.  yearly  per  individual. 
How  confined,  then,  must  the  use  of  butchers'  meat  be  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts !  Its  u^frequency  serve$  to  explain  how  iovingB  can  be  laid  aside  out  of 
wages  so  low  as  prevail  in  the  manufacturij^g  districts  <^  Prussia, 

"  In  Great  Britain,  the  consumption  of  sugar  is  estimated  at  17'1  lbs. 
annually  per  head  ;  in  France,  at  4*3  lbs.  per  head ;  in  the  states  of  the 
league,  3*9  lbs. ;  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  2'5  lbs.  per  head.  In  1836,  there 
were  66  beet-root  sugar  manufactories  in  the  states  of  the  league,  whose 
produce  was  estimated  at  1500  tons.  There  were  86  sugar  refineries,  of 
which  74  in  Prussia,  and  12  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union  ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  table  in  the  Appendix  XL,  that  the  consumption  of  raw 
sugar  has  more  than  doubled  from  1832  (when  it  was  451,652  cwt.)  to 
1836,  when  it  amounted  to  986,809  cwt.  In  the  Rhine  provinces,  the  con- 
sumption has  nearly  trebled,  viz.  from  70,350  cwt.  in  1832,  to  203,161  cwt. 
in  1836. 

"  Of  butter,  while  the  yearly  consumption  in  England  is  not  more  than 
1  lb.  per  head,  and  throughout  Europe  1*15  lb.  per  head,  it  is  2*2  lbs. 
in  the  states  of  the  league.  In  1823,  the  consumption  was  1*4  per  head. 
The  average  imports  for  the  years  1830-31,  were  252,800  cwt.  The  im- 
port for  1836  was  487,398  cwt. 

'*  The  amount  of  pepper  imported  in  1832  was  7313  cwt.  Tlie  import 
for  1836  was  16,463  cwt. ;  so  that  the  annual  consumption  has  increased 
from  0*52  oz.  to  1*14  oz.* 

*  The  consumption  of  coffee  in  Germany  hu  been  by  loroe  estimated  to 
amount  to  four  times  the  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 
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"  Of  tea«  wliile  the  consumption  in  Qreat  Britain  is  more  tlitti  a  pi 
yearly  per  head,  in  the  stotea  of  the  league  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  oi 
The  whole  imports  of  1836  were  3150  cwt. 

"  The  consumption  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at  about  45  miUiona  of 
making  more  than  3  lbs.  per  head,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  leM 
1  lb.  The  importation  into  the  states  of  the  league  in  1836  waa  167 
cwt.,  the  duty  on  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  being  3<.  per  lb.,  aad  ii 
states  of  the  league,  I6tf6d,  per  cwt. 

"  Of  salt,  the  annual  consumption  in  the  Prussian  atatee  ia  about 
millions  of  lbs.,  being  an  average  of  16*34  lbs.  per  indiTidual,  wbii 
nearly  6  lbs.  less  than  the  average  British  consumption.  •    •    •   •  4 

"  The  annual  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  Prussian  states  is  estin 
to  average  8^  quarts  per  head.     In  Westphalia,  the  consumplion  is 
3Vir  quarts,  while  in  Brandenburg,  including  Berlin,  it  is  14  quarts. 
Great  Britain,  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  I 
compared  with  Prussia*." — Report,  page  29- 

To  this  statement  we  odd  the  following  comparative  qi 
titles : — 

Imported.  Great  Britain.  German  League. 

1835— Rice,  clean 294,638  cwt.  86,470  cwt. 

1836—    „       „     186,826    „  90,766     «» 

1835^    „     in  husk...     302,321  bushels  — 

1836—    „  „     ...     268,787       „  — 

1836— Cocoa  2,118,766  lbs.  604,336  lbs. 

1836—    „        2,788,224   „  626,512    „ 

The  population  of  the  states  forming  the  Prussian  lesj 
amounted  in  1838  to  28^048,970  souls^  and  consequentlj 
ceeded  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  use  of  tfa 
various  articles,  which  are  generally  taken  to  indicate 
state  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  we  therefore  find  great  to 
for  a  change  before  anything  like  equality  in  the  state  of 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  can  be  assumed.  On 
face  of  the  Report  in  general,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  o 
sumption  of  manufactured  articles,  there  can  be  no  cc 
porison  drawn  between  them.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an  u 
less  consumption  of  the  reader's  time  to  accumulate  pre 
of  the  inequality  of  supply,  and  of  the  material  conditioi 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  But  until  this  inequality  disappei 
and  until  there  is  an  evident  surplus  of  production  above 
reasonable  demand  for  articles  of  necessity  and  comfort, 
restrictions  upon  trade,  which  are  nothing  but  prohibit! 


^     • 


*  Berghaus  corrects  this  sutement,  which,  he  says,  expresses  only  the  qoai 
manuiactured  in  each  province. 
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isgued  against  the  co-opemtion  of  foreign  labourers  and  capital- 
ists, must  be  directly  injurious  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country;  and  in  countries  where  so  much  is  done  for  the 
mental  cultivation  of  nil  classes  of  the  inhabitants^  as  we 
know  to  be  the  case  in  Germany,  the  difference  in  the  material 
comforts  which  all  classes  of  society  can  command,  as  com- 
pared with  those  at  the  command  of  the  same  classes  in  En* 
gland,  may  be  unhesitatingly  assumed  to  be  an  artidcial  one, 
and  solely  caused  by  the  existing  restrictions  upon  trade. 

This,  then,  is  the  price  which  Germany  pays  for  the  ho- 
nour and  glory  of  manufacturing.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
remimeration  offered  for  tlieir  superfluous  produce  by  the 
capricious  legislation  of  England  and  France,  the  Germans 
cannot  accumulate  capital,  or  can  only  do  so  by  the  slowest 
degrees,  because  the  governments  choose  to  prescribe  a  mode 
of  supplying  the  people  with  the  other  necessaries  of  life^ 
which  consumes  the  gain.  The  manufacturer,  who  is  called 
upon  to  take  up  the  artiticial  post  pointed  out  to  him  by  this 
arbitrary  process,  is  continually  disquieted  by  the  unceasing 
efforts  made  by  the  consuming  population  t^  shake  off  his 
oppressive  yoke.  His  calculations  of  profit,  too,  having 
rather  been  made  according  to  the  numbers  and  wants  of  his 
anticipated  customers,  than  founded  upon  the  means  at  their 
disposal j  turn  out  in  most  cases  to  be  illusory,  and  he  has 
no  resource  but  to  appeal  to  the  government  who  led  him 
astray,  to  lend  him  fresh  protection  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  at  large.  The  demand  of  an  increased  duty  on  yam, 
which  we  before  alluded  to,  was  occasioned  by  a  detailed  re- 
monstrance addressed  to  the  Saxon  govcTnment  by  the  spin- 
ners of  that  country  in  May  1839,  and  which  is  given  at  full 
in  tlic  work  which  we  before  quoted.  The  first  consequence 
of  this  increase  of  protection  would  have  been,  as  we  have 
before  said,  distress  amongst  the  printers,  who  must  then 
apply  for  their  share  of  assistance*.  The  commissioners  of 
future  congresses  might  evade  all  responsibility  on  similar  oc- 
casions, if  they  would  only  require,  in  the  reports  submitted  to 
them,  the  insertion  of  a  single,  but  most  important  item,  viz. 


\tith  yam  ftuiiie  yemrsi  bock* 


AuBtriA  more  wucty  rciluctd  tbt  duty  upon 
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the  proof  that  the  imposition  of  the  new  duty  demanded 
reduce  the  price,  and  consequently  increase  the  consum] 
of  the  articles  in  question.  As  it  now  standa,  we  catiiMi 
see  how  the  imposition  of  a  duty  which  would  manifestly 
raise  the  price,  could  procure  the  spinners  and  printers  more 
employment. 

Let  us  suppose  two  countries,  whose  mutual  production 
manifestly  surpassed  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants  of  botiu 
We  may  take,  for  instance,  Jamaica  and  Great  Britain.  As 
both  now  become  expoiling  countries,  it  is  evident  that,  by 
equal  amount  of  productions,  the  balance  of  trade  will  be  in 
favour  of  that  country  which  has  the  greatest  command  of 
capital,  of  ships,  of  merchants,  and  other  fjicilitics.  Would  it 
not  appear  absurd  if  the  country  which  had  the  fewest  re- 
sources  of  this  description  at  its  command,  rejected  the  offer  i 
of  aid  from  the  merchants  of  the  other,  who  were  desirous  of 
furnishing  the  supplies  of  which  the  other  country  stood  in 
need?  And  yet  this  was  the  position  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  conclusian  of  the  late  treaties  for  re- 
ciprocal treatment  of  the  shipping  of  diiferent  countries. 

If  we  apply  this  same  principle  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests, we  find  the  speediest  means  of  destroying   the  in- 
cquaUty,  now  but  too  visible,  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,    As  no  country  will  use{ 
foreign  ships,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  permitting 
it  to  do  so,  when  once  its  own  shipping  is  capable  of  answer- 
ing its  demands,  so  no  foreign  produce  will  be  imported  into! 
a  country  whose  manufacturers  are  able  to  supply  its  wants 
with  wares  of  equal  quality  and  cheapness.     This  is  the  step 
which  the  friends  of  free  trade  arc  desirous  of  seeing  taken 
and  it  is  with  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  Germamy ' 
can  stand  upon  a  par  with  England,  that  \^e  have  to  deal. 

We  have  in  several  places  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  pi 
curing  advances  of  capital  experienced  by  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  high  price  which  he  has  to  pay  for  this  convenience. 
In  a  country  like  Germany,  where  ready  money  is  not  abun< 
dant,  there  are  so  many  ways  of  employing  it  advantageouj^ly,^ 
that  nothing  approaching  to  the  sums  of  which  the  EuglisU 
manufacturer  can  dispose  are  to  be  looked  for.  Add  to  this 
the  extremely  well-arranged  routine  of  English  country  botdw- 
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ing,  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Bank  of  Enj^land,  the 
itter  coDdition  of  credit  in  towns  situated  so  near  each  other, 
is  the  cose  with  the  ^eat  commercial  towns  of  England  j 
the  rapidity  of  correspondence,  the  facility  of  travelling,  and 
the  prevalence  of  one  system  of  laws  and  customs  throughout 
the  same  land,  as  contrasted  with  the  variety  and  conflict- 


ing nature  of  the  usages  in  the  different  German  states*j 


and 


we  shall  find  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  the  banker  to 
be  as  confident  and  as  liberal  abroad  as  he  is  \nth  us.  Credit, 
which  is  everywhere  a  plant  of  delicate  growth,  is  under  these 
circumstances  of  a  pecuharly  tender  nature;  and  thefew  towns, 
whose  citizens,  by  scrupulous  adherence  to  good  old  maxims 
of  trade,  have  raised  their  exchanges  to  marts  for  the  cii-cula- 
tion  of  acceptances  and  drafts,  form  a  most  important  feature 
in  the  commercial  view  of  Germany.  The  first  of  these  im- 
portant st4iples  for  the  main-spring  of  commercial  activity 
is  undoubtedly  Hamburg :  Leipzig  mnks  next  j  after  which 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Augsbiurg,  Cologne,  Breslau,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  and  Naumburg  follow. 

Nor  are  these  exchanges  of  less  use  to  foreign  merchants 
than  to  the  country  over  which  they  are  so  sparingly  scat- 
tered ;  and,  could  their  number  be  doubled,  the  increased 
activity  which  this  augmentation  of  facilities  for  credit  and 
correspondence  would  lend  to  trade,  would  be  in  a  far  greater 
than  a  double  ratio.  A  diminution  of  their  number  would 
consequently  be  a  misfortune  of  far  more  than  a  local  natui'e ; 
nor  (to  use  a  recent  example)  could  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  trade,  and  consequently  able  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  element  of  distance  in  the  effects  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  it,  ever  find  consolation  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  Cracow,  in  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Hamburg, 
or  even  of  Danzig,  The  trading  and  agricultural  interests 
can  no  more  be  separated  from  those  of  the  manufacturer, 
than  the  arms  can  from  the  body,  nor  can  any  rapid  progress 
take  place  in  the  one  without  a  corresponding  development 
in  the  others,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances* 
It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  just  limits  of  an  article  of  this 


•  In  Niirenberg  and  nonie  olher  commerrinl  toMrns,  bills  drntrn  are  only  ac- 
cepted fuuTteen  days  before  tUcir  lUUiog  due,  wbicb  U  a  great  drmvback  in  (heir 
negotiation. 
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nature^  were  we  to  enter  more  fully^  as  might  easily  be  d 
into  the  expansion  of  which  the  banking  business  is  sus 
tible  in  Germany ;  but  the  general  indications  which 
have  given  will  bear  us  out  in  the  view  of  the  question  w 
we  have  taken. 

Iff  thcn^  our  argument  be  the  right  one^  it  follows  thst 

German  manufacturer  will  feel  the  various  evils  of  disti 

and  want  of  capital  less,  as  the  article  he  produces  requ 

the  least  to  change  hands ;  in  other  words^  the  departn 

of  finishing  must  be  that  best  suited  to  the  circumstance 

the  country.    Thus,  printing  must  pay  better  than  weavi 

and  weaving  better  than  spinning ;  a  fact  which  we  see  pro 

by  the  increased  importation  of  twist  into  the  states  of 

league^  while  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  remj 

stationary.     In  fact,  not  one  half  of  the  looms,  and  not  o 

third  of  the  printing  establishments,  could  go  on  without 

aid  of  English  yam  and  cloths ;  and  the  more  the  aid  of 

English  capitalist  is  courted  by  a  low  duty,  the  more  the  i 

nufacturcrs  of  Germany  will  be  able  to  sell  at  home  and  to  i 

port.    ITie  less  investment  of  capital  required  by  any  brai 

of  trade,  the  greater  are  the  advantages  on  the  German  bi 

All  hand-loom  weaving,  printing  by  hand,  and  whatever  o] 

rations  can  be  performed  by  individual  workmen  at  their  p 

sent  low  rate  of  wages,  they  must  excel  in.     Proofs  of  ti 

are  afforded  by  the  stocking-weavers  of  Saxony,  and  by  1 

silk-wcavers,  although  the  latter  have  received  no  small  sv 

port  from  the  high  price  of  fine  cotton  wares.     In  the  sai 

way,  in  block-cutting  and  pattern-moulding,  the  cheapnt 

of  wood,  the  good  arrangement  of  the  schools  of  design,  a 

the  impossibility  of  applying  machinery  to  a  great  part 

this  description  of  labour,  gives  them  decided  advantages  o^ 

England ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dependence  of  the  prints 

upon  France  for  patterns,  they  are  able  to  do  comparative 

good  business,  as  is  proved  by  the  exportation  of  Saxon  ai 

Swiss  prints.    The  advantage  of  possessing  many  minen 

in  their  mountain  tracts,  allows  of  the  preparation  of  colou 

and  chemical  agents,  of  which  there  are  many  excellent  m 

nufactorics.   ITie  advantages  in  this  respect  would  be  greaU 

if  a  friendly  understanding  were  come  to  with  Austria, 

the  riches  of  the  mountain-chains  which  traverse  that  cou: 
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trj  arc  unbounded,  and  now  compttrativelv  neglected.  Closely 
connected  with  these  producta  is  that  of  gla^si,  especially 
of  coloured  glaaa  and  imitation  gems.  Optical  glasses, 
\vluch  are  especially  made  of  superior  quality  in  Bavaria, 
would  undoubtedly  be  in  much  greater  demand  in  England 
than  they  now  are,  if  the  price  were  reduced.  Beaten 
metal,  or  foils  for  looking-glasses^  are  said  to  be  more  advan- 
tageously worked  by  hand  than  by  machinery,  and  form  a 
great  article  of  manufacture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nuren- 
berg.  Wooden  wares  for  domeatic  and  other  uses,  an  article 
of  almost  unhmitcd  demand  where  they  are  to  be  liad  cheap; 
cast-iron  ornaments^  such  as  are  made  at  Berlin  and  in  the 
Harz  mountains  ;  gloves,  embroidery,  and  the  thousand  arti- 
cles of  haadicrafl  industr^^  which  are  extensively  consumed  in 
a  wealthy  country^  might  be  taken  by  us  from  Germany  on 
easy  terms,  in  exchange  for  those  manufactures  wliich  ma- 
chines and  capital  give  us  facihties  for  producing. 

We  have  been  careful  here  to  enumerate  branches  of  manu- 
facture which  are  extensively  carried  on  in  Germany,  and  for 
which  the  people  have  a  predilection,  because  many  of  them 
can  be  combined  with  small  agricultural  operations  ;  besides 
whichy  no  prejudices  exist  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes 
against  a  reciprocal  trade  in  tilings  of  this  kind.  There  is  an 
inherent  disposition  in  the  German  workman  to  maintain 
himself  independently,  from  which  many  advantages  may  be 
drawn  with  due  attention,  both  for  the  state  and  for  his  in- 
dividual happiness. 

In  a  recent  excursion  through  the  manufacturing  circle  of 
DUsseldorf,  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  picture  of  in* 
dependence  presented  by  the  steel-workers  and  cutlers  round 
Solingen.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulated  by  ridges 
of  no  great  elevation,  but  which  enclose  glens,  in  each  of 
which  the  water  atforded  by  springs  is  collected  into  ponds, 
overshadowed  by  tufts  of  trees  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion^  and  is  apphed  as  manufacturing  power.  The  mills,  which 
ijare  of  the  moBt  diminutive  dimensions,  are  very  numerous, 
nd  lend  the  aid  of  a  water  power,  varying  from  4  to  12  or 
15  horse<i  to  the  forgers,  grinders  and  polishers  of  steel  cut> 
kry,  who  work  for  dealers,  by  whom  they  are  furnished  with 
thje  raw  material.     The  work  done  is  all  task-work,  wliich, 
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while  it  leaves  the  feeling  of  independeace  untlestroy- 
out  the  greatest  excitements  to  diligence.  The  p<>j^- 
was  evidently  accustomed  to  work  hard^  and  vet  the  comfortjt 
which  they  could  command  seemed  to  be  on  the  most  limited 
scale.  It  was  obvious  that  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cloth- 
ing, and  of  some  few  other  necessaries,  would  make  the&«  in- 
dustrious families  happy  beyond  calculation;  whereas  H 
would  be  out  of  the  power  even  of  the  immense  capitals  o^ 
our  princely  manufacturers,  with  the  most  judicious  applica- 
tion of  means,  to  compete  with  the  abstinence  and  sclf-deiji&l 
of  these  poor  people  so  etfectually  as  to  deprive  them  of  all 
employment*  Surely  an  unrestricted  exchange  of  prodoe- 
tions  would  furnish  these  workmen,  and  the  thousands  y^ha 
resemble  them  in  Germany,  some  better  employment  thta 
thus  competing  ^vith  the  steam-engine  proprietors  and  oapi* 
talists  of  England.  All  of  the  articles  here  enumerated,  the 
most  of  Avhich  are  highly  taxed  by  the  British  t^rifl^  might 
be  admitted  on  the  footing  of  mutual  concessions  free,  Of 
at  a  very  low  duty,  not  only  without  disadvantage,  but  wi 
a  decided  gain  to  our  own  manufacturing  interests.  \V 
may  instance  the  foils  and  bronze-dust  made  near  Nurenberg, 
which  is  imported  in  large  quantities  by  our  lookiit^-gla.*}! 
makers  and  others,  although  charged  with  a  duty  of  25  pet 
cent.  The  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  a  proper 
selection  of  wood  for  machinery  and  building  purposes,  Ifjulf 
us  to  the  consideration  of  another  subject,  the  timber  duties. 
Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  Report,  classes  the  obstruction  to  t 
good  understanding  in  commercial  matters  with  Germanr^ 
caused  by  the  timber  duties,  with  that  which  the  corn  laws 
occ£^ion.  We  have  not  considered  the  two  questions  toge> 
ther,  both  on  account  of  the  diflercnce  of  interest  which  the)^ 
excite,  as  well  as  because  the  injurious  operation  of  the  tira- 
her  laws  upon  our  best  interests  must  be  more  perceptible, 
after  the  principle  of  mutual  co-operation  in  industry  between 
two  states  has  been  admitted.  In  the  conviction  of  the  gain 
which  we  should  acquire,  founded  upon  arguments  of  thia 
nature,  we  should  be  disposed  to  go  further  than  to  recom-* 
mend  the  mere  modification  of  these  duties  j  and  not  only 
desire  to  secure  supplies  of  durable  timber  from  the  continent* 
but  also  to  engage  the  aid  of  the  foreign  workman  in  <»clectixig, 
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fing,  and,  if  he  cauld  do  it  cheaper,  working  up  the  wood 
imported,  or,  at  least,  preparing  it  for  the  machiuist.  The  pe- 
cuhar  description  of  oak  \\hich  in  Germany  acquires  a  remark- 
able height  with  perfect  straightneaa,  would  probably,  under 
this  change  of  system,  he  almost  exclusively  resened  for  our 
use.  This  would,  indeed,  be  the  only  way  in  which  Germany 
would  be  much  interested  in  a  change  in  our  duties ;  for  here 
again  Russia,  Norway  and  Austria  can  export  this  article  on 
80  much  lower  terms,  that  in  its  rude  state  the  German  tim- 
ber would  not  be  able  to  stand  their  competition.  If  we  ore 
to  believe  M.  Hagemeistcr,  who  is  good  authority  on  subjects 
connected  witli  the  Russian  trade,  the  exports  of  timber  have 
so  thinned  the  forests  within  a  considerable  distance  of  the 
Baltic,  that  few  Polish  and  Russian  woods  now  furnish  large 
supplies  on  the  former  cheap  terms  to  the  northwaid  of  the 
government  of  Minsk.  The  distance  which  the  Russian  tim- 
ber has  to  travel  to  the  coast  is  therefore  great ;  and  before 
this  could  be  the  case,  we  may  suppose  that  the  German 
forests  were  well  lightened  of  fine  timber.  The  gain^  too, 
which  the  landholder  would  draw  from  an  increased  exporta- 
tion to  England,  w  ould  be  tlearly  purchased,  if  it  extended  so 
far  as  to  raise  the  price  of  fuel  in  a  country  w  hose  climate  is 
so  severe,  and  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  industry 
consists  in  mining  operations,  mainly  dependent  upon  cheap- 
ness of  firing. 

Were  the  com  and  timber  import  duties  abolished  as  far 
as  Germany  alone  is  concerned,  the  diiierence  would  be  much 
more  perceptible  to  that  countiT  than  to  England.  We  should 
assuredly  derive  some  benefit  from  the  change ;  but  the  effect 
in  Germany,  which  would  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  some  of  the 
most  essential  articles  of  consumption,  would  at  once  deprive 
that  country  of  the  advantage  of  cheap  labour  which  it  now 
possesses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adaptation  of  the  tariffs  of 
the  t^vo  countries,  as  regards  the  admission  oi  such  articles  of 
manufacture  as  are  produced  under  circumstances  of  decided 
advantage  in  either,  would  very  much  contribute  to  enrich  Ger- 
many, by  which  in  the  end  we  should  again  be  gainers. 

We  must,  therefore,  renew  our  expression  of  regret  at  seeing 
the  corn  and  timber  duties  put  forward  as  the  key-atones  of 
a  negotiation  with  the  German  Customs  league^  without  an 
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alteration  in  which  no  modiHcation  of  the  Genniin  tan  If  is  to 
be  expected.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  GennaQii  are 
very  much  of  our  opinion  q5  to  the  profit  likely  to  be  deri^ 
from  such  a  change,  and  it  ia  certain  that  the  advocates 
protected  manufactures  rather  dread  it  than  otherwise* 
however,  raise  the  outcry  in  order  to  veil  the  impolicy 
injustice  of  the  course  they  are  defending^  and  we  cftimot 
sufliclently  wonder  at  finding  it  re-echoed  in  a  do.  :  t  ]j^ 

that  before  us  without  further  examination  and  \*  mis* 

trust.  A  negotiation  for  mutual  concessions  must^  we  con- 
tend, be  based  upon  a  totiilly  different  ground^  and  that  ground 
we  do  not  find  indicated  in  the  Report. 

It  is  a  subject  of  no  less  regret,  that  the  commisaionera  as- 
sembled at  Berlin  in  1839  should  have  shown  so  little  dsspo* 
sition  to  listen  to  proposaU  concerning  a  modification  of  their 
tariff.  We  have  seen  how  the  greater  part  of  the  manuiiictures 
of  Germany  sprung  up  originally  as  the  natural  coiiscqueo^ 
of  the  increase  of  population,  and  became  vigorous  withou 
the  protection  which  they  have  of  late  years  received.  It  wa»' 
a  sacred  duty  incumbent  on  the  respective  govemmexits,  t< 
foster  them  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  to  direct 
progress.  In  performing  this  task,  the  German  govemi 
found  themselves  placed  in  an  unusually  favouiable  po» 
They  found  few  or  no  vested  interests  of  such  magnitiulo 
posed  to  them>  as  could  make  it  appear  dangerous  to  strike  into 
a  path  likely  to  spread  alarm  amongst  a  powerful  class  of  roeiiy— 
no  indulged  prejudices  had  grown  strong  beneath  the  artifictil 
nursing  of  faulty  legislation.     The  events  of  a  pr<'*  1  imd 

revolutionizing  war  had  cleared  the  thorny  ficl«i  ^  ivih 
claims  and  inherited  privileges,  and  presented  a  Hahula  ra»a^ 
to  the  legislator  on  which  to  inscribe  his  edicts.  The  only  v 
which  these  governments  were  called  upon  to  listen  to 
that  of  experience,  wiiich  in  this  case  happened  to  ootnci 
with  public  opinion ;  and  it  is  for  the  disregard  shown  to 
monitor,  when  there  was  no  pressure  of  circuaistaiioei 
justify  or  recommend  a  false  course  of  commercial  policy,  tl 
the  Prussian  government,  in  the  eye  of  the  political 
mist,  is  responsible  to  Uie  present  age.  Not  for  cncoi 
manufactures  in  Gennauy,  but  for  adopting  measures  whii 
men  of  scieoco  knew  would  render  their  success  problcmaliciil  f 
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not  for  excluding  British  merchandise,  but  for  depriving  the 
youn;^  establishments  which  they  cuu&ed  to  be  founded,  of 
much  of  the  help  of  which  tliey  stood  in  need ;  not  for  open- 
ing transatlantic  markets  to  their  manufacturers,  but  for  re- 
stricting the  sphere  of  consumption  at  home  by  an  artificial 
elevation  of  prices,  are  the  founders  of  the  Customs  league 
responsible  to  pubUc  opinion*  They  were  called  upon  to  erect 
an  edifice  which  shouhl  grace  an  enlightened  age  like  that 
towards  which  Europe  with  unequal  Hteps  waa  tending ;  but 

?y  preferred  to  riuse  up  a  structure  nfler  the  faulty  maimer 
of  those  which  had  their  origin  in  a  period  of  dEU-kncss,  unen- 
lightened by  the  rays  of  science. 

It  would  be  an  useless  waste  of  time  to  call  our  readers* 
attention  to  the  ridiculous  comments  Mhich  the  appearance 
of  an  EngUsh  agent  at  BcHin,  and  the  subsequent  publication 
of  his  Report*  called  forth  in  the  organs  of  public  opinion  in 
Germany,  Tlie  inefficacy  of  his  endeavours  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  mutual  concession  on  the  part  of  the  assembled  com- 
misaioners  lias  been  celebrated  iis  a  national  triumph ;  and  the 
desire  thus  publicly  expressetl  by  a  powerfiil  nation  to  recon- 
cile its  trading  interests  with  those  of  a  coimtry  which  we 
esteem,  and  whose  alliance  wc  have  shown  ourselves  anxious 
to  cultivate,  has  been  sneered  at,  as  if  we  came  Uke  begi^rs 
to  sohcit  Germany  to  abandon  to  u£  a  share  of  some  newly- 
discovered  treasiwe.  We  hope  that  the  details  which  wc  have 
given  will  tend  to  show  tliat  the  true  |>osition  of  the  two 
countries  is  as  well  miderstood  by  those  who  have  looked  into 
the  matter  in  England  as  it  is  abroad  ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
German  governments  will  see  that  the  vague  and  groundless 
declamations  of  their  writers  are  likely  to  produce  anytliing 
but  the  effect  on  which  they  seem  to  speculate, — that  of 
frightening  us  into  an  unseemly  tone  of  compliance.  Advo- 
08  we  do  the  rights  of  nations  to  meet  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  in  trade,  as  in  all  other  occasions  of  interna- 
tional exchange,  we  certainly  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
Great  Britain  should  make  concessions  without  receiving  an 
equivalent  return ;  and  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  however  advantageous  it  would 
be  to  us,  is  not  a  point  which  Germany  has  a  legitimate  iji- 
terest  in  pressing,    llie  German  merchants  have  no  more 
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right  to  claim  the  privilege  of  sending  us  the  wi 
Niemen,  the  Dug  and  the  Dwinaj  or  the  timber 
land   and  RusBta^   as  (hdr   own  produce,   than   wc 
have  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  treaty   of  reciprocity 
the  two  countries  to  send  French  wines  or  silks  as 
wares,  hecause  they  happened  to  be  stored  in  Londoj 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  such   an   extension   of  th< 
mercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  would  noi 
advantage  to  both,  but  we  deny  that  so  broad  a  basis 
liminary  negotiations  is  necessar}',  or  that,  in  the  presei 
per  of  the  German  manufacturers  and  official  men,  iti 
lead  to  the  desired  result.     It  is  well  known,  that  whei 
tion  or  any  numerous  body  of  men  have  got  their  tin 
into  a  certain  train,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
them  look  beyond  it,  and  believe  that  any  other  object 
as  worthy  of  contemplation  as  that  in  which  they  are 
up.     Our  Prussian  neighbours  are  now  so  deeply 
with  the  idea  that  the  possession  of  certain  manui 
an  evidence  of  national  prosperity,  that  we  despair  of  bi 
them  to  listen  to  simple  reasoning.     We  need  not,  hot 
renounce  the  idea  of  a  progressive  advance  to  the  prind] 
free  trade,  because  Prussia  and  the  states  of  the  league 
no  means  the  only  states  with  which  negotiationa  can 
ried  on  in  Europe  and  even  in  Germany  itself. 

Driven,  as  we  are,  by  the  style  of  argimient  now  pi 
in  German  prints  upon  the  subject  of  commercial  legisl 
to  abandon  the  wide  field  of  general  concession  whei 
was  likely  to  meet  with  anything  like  recipi-ocity,  why 
we  not  try  the  effects  of  exceptional  negotiation,  whii 
think  would  not  fail  to  produce  the  desired  result  ? 
change  brought  about  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
too,  be  so  gradual,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  meet  %vi( 
opposition  at  homcj  while  it  would  most  assuredly  cj 
both  our  commercial  and  poUtical  in^uence  over  a  grei 
tion  of  Eiu*ope,     France,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia  d^ 
to  meet  us  in  the  etibrt  to  augment  the  commercial 
course  at  present  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
respective  stit-es.    There  remain  the  smaller  povM       T 
Greece,  the  Italian  states,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  J 
and  the  Hanoverian  league,  together  with  Mecklcubi 
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many  or  all  of  whom  treaties  of  commerce  upon  the  most 
liberal  footing  might  be  effected  with  great  advantage  to  our- 
selves. 

In  such  treaties  we  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  respective  countries  treated  with  shall  be  legiti- 
mized as  such, — ^a  regulation  which  could  be  enforced  by  the 
nomination  of  active  and  intelligent  consuls  at  the  different 
ports  of  shipping.  While  the  common  branches  of  trade  at 
present  in  operation  were  left  unchanged,  the  particular  pro- 
ductions of  the  countries  in  question  could  be  admitted  by  us 
on  favoumble  tenns,  and  even  the  first  step  to  a  raoditication 
of  our  generally  obnoxious  corn  and  timber  laws  could  be 
taken  without  much  risk.  The  simplest  method  of  control 
is  presented  by  the  statistical  details  which  have  recently  been 
collected  respecting  every  state ;  from  these  the  average  pro- 
duction of  each  state  could  be  calculated  by  mutual  agreement; 
and  thus  the  surplus  produce  above  the  annual  consumption 
having  been  determined,  as  the  probable  amount  disposable 
for  exportation,  it  might  be  left  to  the  different  foreign  go- 
vernments to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages,  if  any, 
accruing  from  our  importation  to  their  own  subjects.  A  trial 
of  this  kind  upon  a  limited  scale  would  be  the  best  test  of  the 
truth  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  friends  of  free  trade, 
viz.  that  while  the  amount  of  intercourse  between  the  nations 
adopting  this  liberal  poUcy  would  become  enormotisly  in- 
creased, the  value  of  produce  of  all  kinds  would  by  no  means 
experience  that  depreciation,  the  fear  of  which  at  present  deters 
the  legislatures  of  the  majority  of  European  countries  from 
allowing  a  free  interchange  of  produce.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  will  not  allow  of  our  filling  up  the  outline  which  we 
have  here  traced  for  a  commencement  of  a  wise  and  just 
commercial  pohcy,  and  of  painting  the  sum  of  happiness  aud 
cixilization  w  hich  we  might  thus  conler  upon  the  finest  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  while  we  should  be  contracting  with  them 
an  alliance  of  the  most  intimate  and  most  durable  nature. 

W^c  confine  ourselves  to  Germany,  a  country  the  true  state 
of  which  is  but  little  understood  in  England,  notwithstanding 
its  vicinity  and  the  numbers  of  tourists  who  undertake  to  de- 
scribe it.  The  league  which  we  have  already  described  as 
existing  between  Hanover,  Brunswick  and  Oldenburg,  and 
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which  has  been'  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Norih^wt 
German  League^ — in  contradistinction  to  the  Pnunan,  < 
it  is  sometimes  called^  the  German  Customs  Lieag;ue^ — u 
deserving  of  more  notice  than  it  has  hitherto  receiyed 
the  English  commercial  world. 

The  policy  adopted  by  all  the  smaller  Gkrman  states 
dering  on  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic^  aflforda  t2ie 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  which  we  have  take 
the  true  interests  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  Qerm 
The  three  states  above-mentioned  have  united  into  a  la 
which  procures  the  subjects  of  each  the  hberty  of  travel 
and  trade  within  the  boundaries  of  the  united  states,  un 
lested  by  the  vexations  of  custom-house  officers^  as  is  the 
in  the  greater  league.  The  duties  imposed  by  this  tariff 
however^  much  more  moderate.  We  annex  a  few  instance 
the  difference  between  the  Prussian  and  North-west  Gen 

tariffs. 

Prussian  Tariff.    N.  W.  German  Tai 

per  cwt.  per  cwt. 

Cotton  yam 3  i  doll.  1  doll.     1  gg 

twist    14  —  6—6- 

stuffs   60  —  12—12- 

Iron,  coarse  cast  wares  1  —  —  —     18  — 

Do.  forged  6  —  2—2  — 

Do.  fine  articles  10  —  6  -~       6 — 

Linen  yarn  1  —  free. 

Do.     do.  ,twi8t 2  —     thread    8    —       8  — 

Do.  bleached  and  coloured...  11  —  8   —       8  — 

Do.  tapes^  cambrics^  &c 22  —  12   —     12  — 

Twist  lace   65  —  12—12  — 

Paper,  coarse 1  —  —  —     12  — 

Do.    fine   5  —  i   —       i  — 

Paper-hangings  10  —  4   —       4  — 

Silk,  bleached  and  coloured...  8  —  6  —       6  — 

Silk  and  half  silk  wares 110  —  12  —     12  — 

Woollen  wares,  coarse  20  —  6  —       6  — 

Do.             fine 30  —  12   —      12  — 

Yet  even  these  duties  are  considered  too  high  by  the  Hi 
towns  and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin 
Strelitz,  who  deem  it  wiser  to  sell  their  own  production 
well  as  they  can  abroad^  and  to  buy  what  they  do  not  prod 
in  the  cheapest  market.  Under  the  influence  of  this  po 
these  countries  appear  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  prosper 
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not  80  rapidly  perhaps  as  others,  but  in  a  very  fair  proportion^ 
considering  the  disadvantages  of  climate  and,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  soil  under  which  they  labour.  In  Baron  von  Reden^s 
statistical  description  of  Hanover  we  find  the  following  details 
concerning  the  commercial  shipping  of  that  kingdom : — 

In  the  district  of  Aurich. 


No.  of  Veweh         Burthen  in          No.  Above 
owned.                   lasts.                50  lasts. 

No.  abore 
100  lasts. 

1834. 

.  .    952              16,109              88 

25 

1835. 

.  .    970             17,369              84 

26 

1836. 

.  .  1053              17>529              90 

In  the  district  of  Stade. 

1835.  22  sai-sWp, -ygggg^ 
733  nver  do.  J 

1836.  21  sea-ships,\gg-- 
762  river  do.  J 

1837.  18  sea-ships,!  ^532. 
769  river  do.  J 

39 

Here  we  find  the  number  of  ships  which  have  been  added 
to  amount  to  100,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

This  state  of  prosperity  of  the  shipping  interest  contrasts 
forcibly  with  the  diminution  observable  in  the  tttble  of  the 
commercial  shipping  of  Prussia,  given  by  Dieterici,  which  we 
do  not  find  in  the  Report,  and  consequently  present  here  to 
our  readers.  It  confirms  what  we  asserted  a  few  pages  back 
respecting  the  withdrawal  of  capital  firom  the  improvement  of 
the  means  of  transport,  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  it  in  manu- 
factming  speculations. 
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Table  of  the  Commercial  Shipping  of  the  kingdom  of  Prwtk 
in  the  under-mentioned  years. 


FoftitDwhklithe 

1832, 

1833. 

isa4.       1 

fl 

Burthen' 
la  liwt*. 

New 
■]iLp«. 

Bunhen 

Sew 

«. 

Burthen 

New 

.11  tp.. 

KonigsbergSc  \ 
Eraunsberg    J 

SI 

13 
36 

Ifl 
75 

S50 

3,23fl 
3,3B9 

3 

21 

10 
39 
17 

243 

3,261 

1.748 
6,057 
2,732 

"l 

21 

e 

38 
13 

3,lg8 

l;527 
5,889 

13.29© 

24,292 

B^2A 

5.113 
2,(K»4 
4;S69 

3 

1 

4 
1 
2 

Memel   .-.- 

5,340.     1 

I^[bii)g   

3pO03 

15.045 
37.14« 

1 
1 

Dnnsclg  ......... 

14,382    S. 

Stettin    .•«...*>' 

^JHW     Q    '9«*» 

Korilin    ,t •■ 

42  \    3^955 

.13    ailsa:    1 

50 
72 
56 
25 
44 

Stralsund  

Greifi^wmlde   .,. 
Wolga^t  .*..*,,.. 

»1 
56 

44 

7^35 
4,451 

2,071 
4^69 

60 
S5 

7.3931     1 

5AM    2 
2,034!    . 

Barlti,,,.,, 

44 

4,369 

4 

Total.,. 

665 

;8,m»9 

w 

646 

70,354 

18 

mo 

72,151 

te 

Porti  to  which  (he 

1835. 

1836.           1 

1* 

B^r'i'^^Lhg:;. 

« 

Burthen 

> 

Kpv 
chipi. 

Koiiigsberg  &  "1 
Braunshcrg     J 
I'illaii ,„. 

21 

5 
40 

9 
61 
240 
48 
70 
54 
25 
44 

fil7 

2,967 

6,850 

1^67 

13,143 

25,102 

6,714 
5,084 

4;ifHJ 

3 
2 
1 
7 

"i 

I 

IB 

4 
45 

B 
59 
236 
45 
65 
52 
25 
44 

2,705 

521 
8.29^ 
M87 
12,913 
33,877 
3,553 
6.413 
4,fi04 
9,034 
4,369 

1 

'i 

1 

2 
6 

*i 

1 
'4 

MeiTiel    ..,.,.>., 

Elbing    

D^nxlR   ....,.»,, 

Stettin    ..,...,„ 
Kbalin    ,.. 

Sitralsimd   

Greifiwulde    ... 
Wolgnst ., 

Dart Ii  ..„....,»,. 

Totiil... 

72,433 

19 

591 

70,973 

19 

To  what  can  this  be  owing  but  to  the  abstraction  of  capital 
from  legitimate  channels  of  employment?  The  Prussian 
shipping,  in  the  five  years  from  1832  to  1836,  decreased  up- 
wards of  1 1  per  cent.,  or  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  that  of 
Hanover  increased. 

The  following  items  extracted  from  the  list  of  imported 
articles  since  the  formation  of  the  present  league^  shows  that 
its  tariff  does  not  check  consumption : — 


Manufactures  in  Prussia.  50? 

Amount  of  sundry  articles  imported  into  the  North-west 
German  league. 

1835.  1836.  1837. 

cwts.  cwto.  cwts. 

Coffee    32,316  45,370  48,290 

Tea   2,984  4,139  3,769 

Sugar  18,634  30,690  40,362 

Iron 48,665  54,921  82,688 

Cotton  yam  and  twist...  2,517  3,275 

Cotton  stuffs  2,861  3,400 

Spices  2,403  3,088 

Glass,  6int  and  common  5,268  6,659 

Woollen  wares    3,780  3,808 

That  natural  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  do  not 
suffer  by  this  policy,  is  shown  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
old-established  linen  trade,  notwithstanding  foreign  compe- 
tition. The  retuma  of  the  linen-halls  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  show  the  quantities  exposed  in  the  under-mentioned 
years  to  have  been, 

1834—14,806,405  ells.  Value  1,171,561  dollars 
1835—15,586,003     „  „       1,319,470 

1836—19,181,846     „  „      1,688,362 

1837—18,681,708  „  „       1,713,224 

1838—19,935,898     „  „      1,856,238 

The  quantity  of  linen-yam  exported  is  valued  by  Baron  v. 
Reden  at  600,000  dollars.  Cotton-weaving  is,  it  seems,  like- 
wise extending,  and  some  good  printing  establishments  have 
been  founded ;  and  for  its  encouragement  we  find  the  author 
demanding  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  English  bleached  yam 
from  2  dol.  2gg.  to  1  dol.  Igg.  (vol.  i.  p.  379),  as  he  a  few 
pages  previously  renounces  the  hope  of  improving  the  spin- 
ning establishments  by  raising  the  duty  on  twist,  and  points 
to  Prussia  in  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  such  a  measure.  Not- 
withstanding the  small  scale  upon  which  this  experiment  of 
free  trade  has  here  been  tried,  we  find  its  results  highly 
interesting,  and  have  dwelt  upon  them  the  more  willingly, 
that  we  fancy  we  see  in  it  the  means  of  gradually  putting  our 
commercial  relations  with  Germany  upon  a  proper  footing. 
Were  the  experiment  tried  with  the  states  of  the  north-western 
league,  the  Hanse  towns  and  Mecklenburg,  on  the  plan  which 
we  have  indicated,  we  should  soon  see  commissioners  coming 
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over  to  solicit  us  to  extend  our  concessions  to  the  other 
man  states,  instead  of  finding  them  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
remonstrances.  In  the  6rst  placcj  these  states  deserve  an 
knowledgment  from  us  of  our  sense  of  the  liberality  of  their 
riff 8  J  nor  could  an  item  be  found  more  likely  to  serv'c  them 
ourselves  at  the  same  time,  than  an  aboUtioii  of  the  duties  <in 
dairy  produce,  especially  on  butter,  which  is  an  article^  as  wc 
have  already  seen,  in  which  the  people  of  Kngland  arc  obli^ 
to  stint  themselves  beyond  even  their  continental  ne^- 
bours.  The  duties  on  all  the  peculiar  articles  of  handivock 
for  which  the  Germans  have  a  peculiar  prediJectioti,  a|»oo 
toys  and  wooden  wares,  leaf>gold  and  other  beaten  mctsh, 
upon  colours  and  metal  articles  of  tast^,  glasa^  plain  and 
coloured,  and  upon  works  of  art  of  all  kinds^  might  be 
away  altogether,  as  the  lower  they  were  reduced,  the  more 
countries  would  import  from  us  in  exchange.  A  modific 
of  the  duties  upon  many  hand-loom  woven  articles, 
as  stockings;  upon  embroidery,  lace,  and  similar 
would  also  be  desirable ;  and  the  result  of  this  experimei 
would  be,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  portion 
Germany,  now  the  least  populous  and  the  most  decric 
would  be  crowded  with  industrious  and  prosperous  h 
ants,  who  would  be  envied  by  the  rest  of  their  countryni4 

These  changes  would  be  of  more  importance  than  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  corn  and  timber  duties,  of  which  the  Germaot 
could  only  avail  themselves  at  the  expense  of  paying  dcftitr 
at  home  for  articles  of  the  first    necessity.     The 
timber  duties  must  remain  to  be  discussed  with  other 
ftota   whom   it   would   be   desirable    to   draw   supplii 
account   of  the   great   amount   of  their  produce,   and 
cording   to  whose  facilities  for  furnishing  these  articleai 
duties  which  may  be  imposed  upon  them   must  be 
Germany  affords  no  standard  by  which  we  could  go  ;  for  ftT 
long  as  Russia  and  Hungaiy  produce  m  they  now  dOj  all 
corn  that  Germany  can  send  us  will  be  admitted,  as  it  now 
dutyfree,   charged  only  with  the  cost  of  si  ] 

interest  of  the  money  which  it  locks  up  in  tli- 
which  it  must  be  kept  abroad, — chains  which  the  Kugl 
consumer  ultimately  pays.    This  iutej'val,  according  to  Uio 
pericncc  of  the  present  century,  may  be  said  ta  avcragQ 
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years.  It  would  even  be  possible  to  tura  these  duties  into  an 
instrument  of  protection,  if  we  found  ourselves  in  danger  of 
being  outstripped  in  manufacturing  by  tlie  Germans,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cheapness  of  labour,  as  by  taking  their  com 
^and  timber,  we  should  very  soon  deprive  them  of  the  advan- 
they  possessed.  The  difficulty  of  certifying  the  growth 
of  the  corn  exported  from  a  country  so  extensive  and  so 
variously  governed  as  Germany,  seems  to  be  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  a  successful  experiment's  being  immediately  made  in 
this  way  with  the  league  itself.  Of  course,  it  would  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  to  allow  the  grain  exported  to  be  replaced 
from  Russia  and  Austria. 

We  may  add,  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  here  made, 
tliat  something  ought  to  be  done  without  loss  of  time  to  con- 
firm the  states  of  the  north-western  league  in  tlie  policy  which 
they  have  hitherto  observed.  If  they  were  all  in  possession 
of  populai'  forms  of  government,  the  example  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen  and  Lubeck  shows  that  the  sense  of  their  own  in- 
terests would  keep  them  firm  in  a  liberal  cause.  But  princes, 
even  at  the  present  day,  are  apt  to  measure  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation  over  which  they  rule,  not  by  the  fullness  of  their 
subjects'  purses,  but  by  the  amount  of  their  own  civil  lists* 
This  tendency  has  been  strongly  manifested  since  the  acces- 
sion of  King  Ernest  to  the  throne  of  Hanover  ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  south  German  governments,  which  we  have 
pointed  out,  is  a  tempting  one.  The  Prussian  uniform  and 
militaij  system  has  been  adopted  at  Hanover,  in  preference  to 
the  British  colours  and  regulations,  without  any  such  power- 
ful recommendation ;  and  even  a  seeming  sympathy  of  feeling 
with  one  party  in  England  is  not  likely  to  outweigh  the 
force  of  that  passion  which  is  said  to  augment  with  yeai's. 

We  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be  deterred  from  giving 
this  simple  and  intelligible  survey  of  the  true  position  of  our 
commercial  relations  with  the  German  states,  through  the 
fear  of  standing  alone  and  unsupported  by  any  party  upon 
the  new  ground  on  which  we  have  ventured.  The  duty  of 
the  scientific  reasoner  is  to  investigate  the  connection  exist- 
ig  between  isolated  facts,  and  to  hold  up  to  view  the  sound- 
less or  weakness  of  arguments,  on  whatever  side  they  may 
[be  advanced.     W^ith  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  hia  re* 
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sponsibilitj  ceases^  and  he  leaves  it  to  those  whose  attention 
is  directed  to  carrying  out  practically  the  suggestions  of  in- 
terest^ to  adapt  the  means  which  they  can  command  to  the 
difficulties  which  they  have  to  overcome.  If  we  appear  to 
have  deprived  the  advocates  of  free  trade  and  the  abolition 
of  corn-law  restrictions  of  one  argument  which  they  have  long 
put  forward,  we  have  furnished  them  with  another  in  its 
place,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  inquiry.  If  the  phantom  of  a  dreaded  rivalry  on  the 
part  of  continental  manufacturers  be  dispelled^  the  picture  ci 
a  country  endeavouring  to  cherish  a  special  branch  of  indus* 
try  by  artificial  means,  and  failing  in  the  attempt,  is  laid  open 
to  console  the  friends  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  and  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  advocate  restrictions. 


Article  V. 

Pindari  Carmina.  2  vols.  8vo.    Edid.  L.  Dissenius^  Got- 
tingensis.    Gothae,  1830. 

As  in  every  constitution  the  three  elements  of  democracy^ 
aristocracy  and  monarchy  must  exist,  and  as  the  predominance 
of  any  one  of  these  gradually  gives  way  to  the  others  in  their 
turn,  so  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  with  the  lyric,  epic 
and  dramatic  in  poetry.  Every  poem  must  have  a  general  form 
and  frame  of  unity,  with  a  progressive  development  from  the 
beginning  through  the  middle  to  the  end,  and  this  is  its  epos. 
Every  poem  must  have  intensity  and  passionate  reflection ; 
this  makes  it  for  so  far  lyrical ;  and,  again,  there  can  be  no 
thought  without  contrast,  difference  and  distinction,  and  thus 
the  dramatic  element  must  be  admitted.  It  is  easy  in  the 
complete  organization  of  the  epos  to  trace  the  dramatic  and 
the  lytic  principles,  and  even  their  perfect  forms,  compre- 
hended under  and  subordinated  to  the  total  effect;  as  for 
instance,  in  *  Paradise  Lost,*  the  opening  is  purely  lyric,  the 
second  book  dramatic,  and  yet  the  whole  is  decisively  epic. 
In  the  drama  we  see  the  epic  form  in  small,  at  a  distance  as  it 
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were,  while  the  characters  occupy  the  foreground,  and  the 
lyrical  nature  of  cvciy  soliloquy  and  general  sentiment  is 
apparent ;  for  even  the  versification,  on  such  occasions,  swells 
into  fuller  forms,  and  admits  a  more  decided  emphasis.  Such 
Hamlet's  reflections,  or  Othello's  lament,  for  the  great 
jenery  of  the  battlc-tield.  Of  the  ode  the  lowest  and  most 
impeifect  form  is  the  mere  song,  the  musical  expression  of 
feeling ;  but  even  here  there  must  be  several  sentences,  and 
a  coherence  between  them  ;  a  point  from  m  hich  the  sentiment 
sets  out,  and  a  conclusion  at  which  it  arrives ;  consequently 
an  essential  unity;  and  thus  a  little  epos,  latent  in  these 
primary  molecules  of  poetry.  It  is  more  difficult  to  detect 
their  dramatic  character  j  but  the  contrast  generally  made  of 
the  opposite  sentiment  with  that  which  prevails,  is  intrinsically 
dramatic :  as  Ariel's  httle  songs  are  the  very  breath  of  ex- 
tempore music,  and  yet  his  various  relations  with  the  bee, 
the  bat  and  the  owl,  his  summer  playfellows,  might  be 
drawn  out  into  a  series  of  situations  and  actions.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  though  each  form  of  poetry,  or  of  thought 
at  all,  must  contain  these  elements,  that  poem  only  can  ap- 
proach towards  being  anything  of  a  proper  image  of  "  the 
fullness  of  the  stature  "  of  the  whole  man,  which  allows  each 
of  the  three  a  proportionate  share,  and  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation. 

Perhaps,  however,  what  we  mean  will  be  seen  more  di- 
stinctly, if  viewed  on  a  larger  scale.  There  are  three  great 
classes  into  which  all  human  consciousness  may  be  divided. 
We  may  view  mankind,  and  the  destiny  of  man,  as  a  vast 
system,  external  to  our  immediate  selves,  and  developing 
itself,  according  to  certain  great  laws,  throughout  the  sphere 

space  and  time  allotted  to  it,  and  of  which  past,  present, 
id  future  make  np  the  integral  and  inseparable  parts.  Again, 
by  a  kind  of  abstraction,  which  is  however  the  ordinary  habit 
of  the  muid  of  sense,  we  view  ourselves  shut  up  in  the  igno- 
rant present,  and  the  whole  force  of  each  of  our  indivi- 
dual beings  brought  out  by  contact  and  collision  with  our 
fellow  individuals ;  struggling,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  and 
groping  on  our  way  from  moment  to  moment.  There  is  yet 
a  third  point  of  view  from  which  the  former  two  appear  at 
least  in  some  degree  united ;  the  universality  of  things  no 
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longer  remaining  cold  and  distant^  past  or  future^  nor  the  in 
yidual  pent  up  in  the  infinitesimal  present;  but  all  three  n 
steriously  combined  in  one.  From  these  essential  divisio] 
when  embodied  in  literature^  proceed  the  three  correapondi] 
classes  of  human  art  and  knowledge,  history^  oratoiy  ai 
philosophy;  and  when  disengaged  from  reality,  and  volatilis 
by  the  imagination,  epic,  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry.  H 
vast  cycle  of  Providence,  the  opua  quod  operatur  Deu9  ab  m 
/to,  in  which  all  individual  existences  appear  as  unconadoi 
causes  and  effects,  predominated  over  by  a  supreme  will,  an 
in  following  which  the  great  end  of  the  whole  is  made  so  pn 
sent  to  us  as  to  overpower  our  S3niipathy  with  the  finil 
beings  involved  therein,  is  the  idea  of  the  epos.  According] 
we  find  in  such  a  poem  a  calm  intellectual  evenness  of  ton< 
a  sort  of  fresco  impartiality  and  totality  of  effect.  In  tt 
drama,  on  the  contrary,  the  intellectual  generalizing  powc 
is  at  its  minimum,  and  the  feelings  are  magnified  into  ih 
utmost  intensity;  the  whole  will  of  man  being  concer 
trated  as  much  as  possible  into  each  moment  of  time,  an 
there  struggling  in  vain  with  the  other  elements  of  huma 
nature,  which  it  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  excluded,  an 
which,  consequently,  appear  to  it  ab  extra,  as  ruthless  destiny 
But  not  so  in  the  philosophic  lyric :  here  the  present  is  pn 
sent,  immediate  and  intense ;  but  the  past  and  the  futui 
are  with  it,  are  one  with  it,  and  infuse  into  it  a  grandeur  nc 
its  own. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  epic  poems  are  passioE 
less,  or  all  plays  hopeless,  or  all  odes  inspired ;  but  we  d 
beUeve  that  the  more  any  poem  bears  one  or  other  of  thes 
three  characters  distinctly  stamped  on  it,  the  more  forci 
ble  it  will  be, '  the  more  ideal  and  real  at  the  same  time,  i 
poem  ought  to  have  such  a  decided  character,  as  bodying  fort 
some  one  of  the  above-mentioned  moments  of  thought ;  bu 
it  should  attain  this  without  the  exclusion  of  the  other  eh 
ments,  or  else  it  becomes  an  arbitrary  abstraction,  can  neve 
permanently  please,  or  produce  the  calm  and  deep  effect  of 
true  work  of  art,  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  tragedic 
of  Shakspeare,  or  the  odes  of  Pindar. 

To  confine  ourselves  at  present  more  especially  to  the  lal 
ter  form,  that  of  the  ode.     It  may  be  said  that  the  greatc 
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part  of  the  lyrics  of  Horace,  and  the  ancient  poets  whom  he 
.followed,  AJcjEus,  Sappho,  and  others  of  the  /Eolian  school, 
arc  totally  devoid  of  that  philosuphic  character  which  we  have 
been  contending  for  as  essential  to  the  ode.  These  poems 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  merely  songs  or  occasional 
rerscs,  composed  upon  various  occurrences  in  the  author's 
life^  and  expressing  notlung  more  than  the  feelings  of  the 
moment,  without  any  but,  because,  or  therefore*  For  so 
niuchj  then,  they  are  but  soliloquies  from  the  real  drama  of 
life ;  yet  there  is  in  them  a  truly  lyrical  element,  and  that  is 
their  versification.  In  the  very  act  of  turning  our  passions 
into  poetry,  their  immediate  hiterjectional  intensity  loses  its 
focus,  is  generalized,  and  the  intellect  descends  in  a  friendly 
disguise  to  remind  us  of  such  things  as  law,  measure,  har- 
mony, which  draw  off  our  attention  from  ourselves,  and  dif- 
fuse it  into  the  universality  of  the  world.  Let  the  subject- 
matter,  then,  of  a  song  be  as  unintellectual  as  possible,  and 
approach  ever  so  nearly  to  the  mere  assertion  of '  1  grieve,'  or 
*  I  rejoice,^  the  metre  is  the  ideal  element  which  asserts  itself 
in  the  unconscious  mind.  Hence,  too,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
tl)e  versification  is  of  so  much  more  prominent  importance  in 
the  lyric  tlian  in  the  other  two  kinds  of  poetry;  wbde  the 
epos  tends  to  one  monotonous  recun*ence,  and  the  drama  tends 
to  prose.  The  strophe,  or  wheel  as  Shakspeare  calls  it,  which 
ibe  ^olians  invented,  is  the  most  immediate  expression  of 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  all  lyric  poetry  originates.  The 
mind,  strongly  excited^  creates  an  image  of  itself  in  certain 
forms  of  metre,  and  then  pauses.  Again,  if  the  same  feeling 
predominate,  another  effort,  and  again  a  pause,  and  so  on. 
Now  though  this  pause  is  doubtless  the  same  with  that  which 
there  must  be  in  all  versification  at  the  end  of  each  hnc,  it 
^i«  more  decided,  more  emphatic,  in  order  to  express  the  more 
actual  presence  of  the  poet^a  individual  self;  and  as  much  more 
strong  as  this  recurrence  of  sameness  is,  this  stamp  of  the 
poet's  subjective  will,  so  much  more  variety  and  richness  may 
be  comprehended  within  it,  than  in  the  less  definite  line-verses. 
It  was  therefore  most  unhappily  and  inappropriately,  we 
think,  that  this  form  was  transferred  by  the  later  Italian 
poeta  to  tljc  narrative  epic.  But  the  exquisite  hamiony  of 
Petrarch  had  so  taken  possession  of  the  Italian  ear,  that  they 
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could  not  endure  anything  which  should  not  resemble 
even  though  wholly  misapplied. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  the  metre  is  concerned,  and  the  i 
like,  unnarrative,  and  unacting  form  of  composition,  the 
of  Horace  are  true  odes ;  they  are  the  poetry  of  reflec 
but  they  want  that  which  must  ^ve  reflection  its  valu 
philosophic  spirit.  They  have  no  thesis.  In  Petrarchj 
deed,  there  is  an  ideal  tone  that  rescues  the  sameness  o 
subject  from  insipidity,  as  the  deep  expression  in  som 
the  early  Madonna  pictures  compensates  for  the  same 
of  form ;  but  neither  the  epicurism  of  the  one,  nor  the 
of  the  other,  have  that  pubhc,  universal,  philosophic  we 
which  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  great  Grecian.  Our 
age,  however,  has  produced  an  ode  which  has  all  that  cai 
desired  of  height  and  depth,  of  far  and  near,  of  real  and  ic 
of  human  interest  and  grandeur,  with  only  this  unfortuj 
drawback,  that  the  subject  is  absurd,  or  at  best  unintelligi 
and  professedly  founded,  not  upon  the  basis  of  general  hu 
nity,  but  a  peculiar  idiosyncracy  of  sentiment.  Need  we 
that  we  allude  to  Wordsworth's  ^Ode  on  Immortalit 
Maugre  this,  however,  the  versification  is  so  exquisite, 
diction  so  happy,  and,  above  all,  the  form  of  the  ode  so  ] 
feet,  that  it  well  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  best,  ] 
haps  the  only  instance,  of  anything  like  a  Pindaric  ode  in 
language.  We  would  refer  to  it  at  present  to  give  our 
Grecian  readers  some  notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  fa 
that  is  the  ideal  part,  in  Pindar,  is  combined  with  the  real 
introduced  by  it,  supports  it,  pervades  it,  and  illuminates 

It  has  been  finely  said  by  Ulrici,  that  if  the  excellence 

Pindar  rises,  like  a  mountain-peak,  higher  than  all  the  1; 

poets  cither  of  his  own  age  or  any  other,  it  is  also  roc 

deeper  and  more  firmly  grounded  in  the  national  feeli 

and  customs  of  his  country.     In  order  to  understand  t 

and  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  capricious  in  his  compositi( 

nothing  that  has  not  an  architectural  authority  and  solid 

it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  from  its  first  rudiments 

\  development  of  the  lyrical  art.    As  we  have  said,  each  of 

three  species  of  poetry  involves  the  other  two ;  and  e\ 

.     .  poem  must  contain,  though  in  various  proportions,  the  ] 

'^    J  torical  element,  the  dramatic,  and  the  reflective.     But  i 
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curious  to  sec  how  these  dift'erent  forms  appear  of  their  own 
accord,  as  it  were,  like  those  flowers  in  Dante, 

'*  Che  r  ftlta  terra  seuza  s*;me  — gitta/* 

each  ill  its  most  appropriate  season  f  at  least  how  they  did  so  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  wheu  art  was  more  national,  and 
less  subject  to  the  chances  of  individual  caprice.    Accordingly 
we  find  the  epic  first,  in  the  time  of  the  kings  in  Greece,  and 
similarly  thesagas  and  chronicles  in  the  same  eraof  the  modern 
cycle :  the  aristocratic  and  knightly  age  was  decidedly  lyric ; 
and  then  with  democracy,  which  brings  everything  down  to 
the  level  of  the  individual  and  his  transitory  existence,  comes 
in  the  drama,  and  leads  ua  into  the  period  of  prose.     In  that 
domain,  however,  we  think  that  we  can  trace  something  of  a 
reverse  order,  in  which  oratory  prepares  for  history,  and  his- 
tory, we  would  hope,  for  philosophy.    But  this  is  rather  wide 
of  our  mark,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a 
shght  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Greece. 
Besides  the  bards  who  lived  in  the  halls  of  chieftains,  and 
celebrated  their  achievments  and  those  of  their  ancestors,  there 
"was  another  race  or  school  (as  that  word  applies  most  strictly 
in  the  earliest  ages)  of  poets,  who  were  also  priests,  and  of 
whom  we  may  take  Orpheus  as  the  representative.     These 
men  probably  diilered  from  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  psalm- 
ists, more  in  their  alienation  from  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  absence  of  the  holy  and  good  Spirit,  than  in  their  out- 
ward office.     It  is  characteristic  however  of  the  two  nations^ 
and  of  the  work  of  Providence  in  their  history',  that  in  Greece 
the  moral  element,  in  Judcca  the  poetical,  ultimately  became 
extinct.     These  Thracian  poets  seem  to  have  been  especially 
connected  with  the  service  of  the  Dorian  Apollo,  who,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  old  nature-gods  of  the  Titunic  pantheism,  was 
a  humane  and  moral  being.     His  rites  were  particularly  mu- 
sical; and  from  the  earliest  period  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
appointed  hymn,  or  nomog,  consecrated  to  him,  which  was 
sung  to  the  national  haqj,  and  in  which  the  victory  of  the  god 
over  the  serpent  Pjii-hon,  the  victory  of  his  worship  over 
that  of  some  old  serpent-god,  was  commemorated  in  Dactylic 
rhythm  and  in  epic  style.     Whether  the  chorus,  the  band  of 
lUmccrs,  used  to  join  in  the  song,  or  only  accompanied  the 
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measure  with  harmonious  movements  of  the  hand  and  £ 

is  difficult  to  ascertain.     Certainly  the  Phaeacian  dancen 

the  Odyssey  appear  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  song  of  ] 

modocus^  nor  could  his  song  have  admitted  any  sort  of  paD 

mimic  acting :  so  that  we  must  suppose  the  chorus  at  &nA  ^ 

nothing  more  than  personify  in  their  evolutions  the  flowi 

metre^  while  the  poet  sang  his  story.    But  the  Paean  we  kn( 

was  sung  by  a  chorus  in  the  first  Iliad,  though  there  is 

mention  of  any  accompanying  dance  with  it.    Be  this  aa 

may>  in  this  institution  it  is  evident  that  the  epic  form  si 

prevailed.    The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Dorians  had  not  } 

found  an  expression  for  itself;   and  to  arrive  at  the  ne 

step  of  our  history,  we  must  follow  some  obscure  vestig 

of  tradition,  which  lead  us  to  Crete.     This  ancient  islan 

the  very   birth-place  of  Zeus  himself,   the  south-easten 

most  point  of  Greece,  had  caught  the  first  beams  of  oriei 

civiUzation ;  and  there  both  a  more  enlightened  constitutic 

had  been  early  estabUshed,  and  a  more  enthusiastic  religioi 

worship,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  Asiatic  instruments,  tl 

cymbals,  the  tympana,  or  tambourines,  and,  above  aU^  tl 

flute,  were*  in  use.    When  these  were  introduced  is  m 

known.     The  flute  is  mentioned  in  Homer  only  twice  (I 

xviii.  495,  and  x.  13),  and  in  the  latter  passage  in  rather  a  di 

predatory  manner,  where  Agamemnon  lay  sleepless,  listei 

ing  to  the  '^  noise  of  flutes  and  pipes,  and  the  tumultuoi 

sound  of  men,^'  which  came  from  the  Trojan  camp.     But  i 

the  Hesiodaean  poem  of  the  shield  of  Hercules  (1.  280)  ^ 

find  a  marriage  described,  in  which  the  men  were  singing  i 

the  flute,  and  the  women  dancing  to  the  harp ;  and,  agaii 

others  apart  were  frolicking  (Kcofia^ov)  to  the  soimd  of  tl 

flute,   some  sporting  with    song  and   dance;   some   singh 

laughing  to  the  tune  of  the  flute-player.    When  it  was  in 

troduced  into  Greece,  it  seems  is  not  known;  but  it  ap 

pears  that  it  is  first  mentioned  as  used  in  Crete,  and  we  ma 

suppose  that  the   inland  Dorians  first  became  acquainte 

with  it  there.     When  the  Dorian  immigration  had  forced  it 

way  through  the  heart  of  Greece  down  to  that  extreme  poim 

there,  as  in  one  focus,  met  the  wild  Phrygian  flute,   an 

the  measured  calmness  of  the  old  Grecian  harp.  And  then 

too,  seems  to  have  been  first  developed,  about  two  centurie 
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before  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  germ  of  those  peculiar  insti- 
tutions which  afterwards  were  the  glory  of  Sparta.  It  id 
probable^  therefore,  that  their  religiotis  worsliip  at  the  same 
time  expanded  from  the  fixed  form  in  which  it  had  so  long 
been  held ;  and,  whether  from  the  imitation,  or  the  actual 
adoption  of  the  tlute,  admitted  a  new  element. 

This  at  least  we  know  securely,  that  Thaletas  from  Crete 
first  introduced  at  Sparta  the  Pieonic  rhythm,  from  him 
called  Cretic ;  a  form  of  rhythm  which,  from  ita  strongly- 
contrasted  alternations,  seems  more  immediately  to  belong 
to  wind  instruments  than  to  the  harp,  and  the  introduction 
of  which  at  Sparta  founded  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Grecian  raustc.  And  thus,  in  the  bosom  of  Sparta,  the 
Dorian  ode  waa  nursed  and  matured ;  and  still  retaining  her 
religious  eamestnessy  acquired  an  athletic  vigour,  a  step  of 
virgin  liberty,  an  enthusiastic  inspiration.  This  fruitful  union 
of  two  opposite  styles  may  be  well  compared  to  what  took 
place  in  the  modem  development  of  art,  when  the  early  Chris- 
tian style  of  painting  was  united  with  the  ancient  Roman, 
of  which  the  result  was  the  age  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael. Not  that  any  great  genius  so  immediately  appeared 
at  Sparta  to  carry  lyric  poetry  to  its  height ;  for  there  in- 
ter\'ened  a  period  of  some  length,  during  which  the  choral 
dance  and  song,  inspired  by  the  llute  and  measured  by  the 
harp,  and  consecrated,  like  some  of  the  old  church  music, 
in  a  fixed  liturgical  form,  made  no  further  progress,  but  qui- 
etly rooted  itself  in  the  national  mind* 

Here  we  must  take  in  a  third  element,  A  somewhat  oppo- 
site process  had  been  going  on,  in  the  meantime,  in  the 
Ionian  islands,  and  chiefly  in  those  where  the  ^^olian  tribe 
had  settled.  Here,  as  well  as  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  commerce,  the  nurse  of  private  enterprise,  had 
broken  up  the  old  feeling  of  pubHc  spirit  and  clanship,  the 
old  reverence  for  church  and  state  institutions,  and  developed 
personal  qualities  and  individual  character ;  but  though  the 
bonds  of  law  and  patriotism  were  melted  away  equally  in 
both  cases,  the  spirit  set  at  hberty  was  very  different  The 
graceful  sensuous  Ionian  on  the  mainland  sank  into  effemi- 
nacy, while  the  /EoUan  blood  boiled  into  passionate  madness* 
The  one  ^^  oidd  resign  himself  to  nature^  and  float  down   the 
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current;  the  other  would  have  himself  to  be  the  ceni 
the  worlds  and  draw  in  everything  into  the  whirlpool  c 
own  hurried  existence.  Accordingly^  the  epos  and  the 
sical  philosophy  were  the  chief  productions  of  the  Ion 
while  the  iEolians  were  the  first  who  cultivated  miu 
an  expression  of  sentiment,  independent  of  dance  or  i 
Amongst  them,  too,  we  find  the  Petrarchs  of  antiquity^  . 
crcon,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  whose  odes  were,  as  much  as 
thing  Grecian  could  he,  sentimental ;  the  ofispring  of  in 
diate  personal  feeling  poured  forth  in  rhythm,  and  just  tou 
and  rounded  with  the  music  of  some  stringed  instrum 
wanting,  however,  alike  the  calmness  and  wide  prospec 
the  epos,  the  philosophy  of  the  true  ode,  and  the  fullness 
activity  of  the  drama.  This  beauti^l,  but  weak  and  inc 
pletc  species,  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  its  place, 
nothing  but  a  few  delicate  fragments  remain  to  witness  v 
it  was. 

This  iEolian  music,  Terpander  the  Lesbian  introduced  \ 
his  own  peculiar  improvements,  at  Sparta ;  and  soon  after 
arose  the  Spartan  Alcman,  the  founder  of  the  choral  i 
Alcman  first  combined  the  iEolian  passion  and  individua 
with  what  could  not  be  neglected  at  Sparta,  public  feel 
the  feeling  of  being  a  member  of  a  body  ;  his  odes  were  s 
in  chorus  and  in  strophes ;  he  combined  the  ^olian  in\ 
tion  of  the  strophe  with  the  old  hymnic  chorus.  Of  cou 
when  so  applied  to  the  dance,  it  was  naturally  enough  divi 
into  the  turn  and  return,  or  the  strophe  and  antistrophe ; 
as  every  couple  seems  to  require  a  third  for  its  complem 
and  conclusion,  the  epode,  or  stand,  was  soon  afler  added, 
invention  of  Stesichorus,  in  which  the  chorus  having  dan 
one  way,  and  then  back  again,  sang,  standing  still,  or  at  h 
without  changing  place*. 

The  short  strophes  of  the  /Eolian  style,  which  Alcman 
adopted,  were  soon  found  to  be  too  minute  and  monoton 


'  I  *  MuUer's  explanation  of  the  old  account  of  the  movement  of  the  chorus  u 

/  '  .  Stasimon,  viz.  that  the  members  of  the  chorus  moved,  but  the  whole  still  < 

>     .  pied  the  same  place,  seems  to  us  quite  nugatory  ;  such  a  motion  could  n< 

said  to  be  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  both  at  the  same  time.  In  the  Kara  \o 

•  ,  movement  in  tactics,  ^called,  from  its  movement  resembling  that  of  the  ebon 

.  j.        ,  the  stage,  xop€ios,)  where  the  files  retired  through  each  other,  the  same  qua 

'.;'..  *".    I  of  ground  (x^^po)  was  occupied,  but  not  the  same  place  (rorrof), 

■•**";*■ 
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for  the  motions  of  the  chorus,  and  were  enlai^ed  into  those 
great  systems  and  periods  of  metre,  such  as  we  find  in  Pin- 
dar, which  have  the  symmetry  and  extent  of  architectural 
structure ;  and  which,  though  they  are  perhaps  too  vast  for 
the  capacity  of  our  ears,  like  the  douhle  diapason  of  Plato*s 
anhna  mundi,  could  doubtless  be  easily  comprehended  and 
remembered,  when  presented  \isibly  to  the  faithful  eyes. 

Though  the  ^olian  poets  had  composed  hymns  to  the  gods 
very  different,  we  may  suppose,  from  those  of  the  old  epic 
style,  it  was  not  till  interwoven  with  the  Doric  chorus,  that 

I  the  lyric  poetry  could  enter  fully  into  all  the  movements  of 
public  life  m  Greece,  all  the  autos  of  her  mythological  religion. 
It  was  then  that  a  gay  crowd  of  dances  and  processions,  each 
with  their  distinctive  character,  appeared :  the  Pagans,  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo ;  the  Dithyrambs,  to  Bacchus ;  the  Parthenia, 
sung  by  young  virgins ;  the  Hymenieals,  for  marriage ;  the 
Threnc,  for  death  j  the  Encomium,  for  xicioij ;  the  panto- 
mimic Hyporchema,  for  the  banquet.  If  a  man  married,  the 
prhole  ffem^  or  family  connexion,  rejoiced  together  with  him, 
and  the  Epithalamion  gave  a  voice  to  tlie  general  feeling ;  if 
he  died,  there  was  a  common  mourning ;  if  a  citizen  distin- 
guished himself,  the  whole  city  shared  in  his  glory,  and  he  was 
^  considered  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  the  representative,  or 
H  champion,  for  so  far,  of  the  state.  Hence  it  became  a  regidar 
'  establislied  custom,  on  any  of  these  occasions,  to  introduce  in 

the  ode  an  ideal,  or  pubUc  part,  most  frequently  in  a  mytholo- 
gical dress, which  celebrated  the  state  as  a  whole,and  whichwas 
I  especially  dedic-ated  to  the  gods  or  heroes  who  presided  over 
it,  and  by  whom  its  destiny,  and  that  of  all  its  members,  was 
determined.  This  is  the  reOf^o^^  the  groundwork  and  general 
frame  of  the  ode,  which  Pindar  so  often  alludes  to  and  recog- 
nises as  a  law  not  to  be  transgressed.  Of  course,  on  these 
occasionis,  the  poorer  sort  used  merely  the  general  form  of 
words  handed  down  from  former  times    {.tee  Olymp.  i\.  to 

j /iev  Apxt^o^ov  /*€Xo9,  &c«),  as  we  see  in  the  festivals  of  some 

H      savage  nations,  and  in  the  Irish  Ullaloohs  to  this  day.     But 

^      the  Greek  was  never  satisfied  with  mere  feeling  or  imagina- 

tion,  unless  he  could  combine  it  with  the  miderstanding ;  as 

the  union  of  all  faculties,  and  their  harmonious  balance,  rather 

than  the  greatest  possible  development  of  any  one,  was  his 
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ideal  of  excellence.  Accordingly,  it  was  the  pride  of  th 
men,  and  of  those  who  could  afford  it,  to  employ  poet 
might  compose  for  them  words  to  suit  their  particula 
and  so  distinguish  their  solemnities  from  the  ordinaiyrt 
It  is  in  this  adaptation  of  the  general  to  the  particuli 
Pindar  shows  the  greatest  ingenuity;  by  which  he  ha 
trivcd  to  give  to  each  of  his  odes  a  kind  of  individua 
character,  that,  considering  the  sameness  of  the  theznej  ii 
wonderful.  This  may  be  best  seen  perhaps  in  the  tei 
dedicated  to  yEgina,  in  which  he  has  so  varied  the  \ 
their  national  heroes,  the  ^Eacidae,  as  to  make  it  seem 
nually  new  and  fresh ;  and  yet  this  is  not  done  arbit 
but  so  as  to  bear  immediately  on  the  subject  of  thi 
and  to  show  the  very  form  and  impression  of  that, 
heightened  with  an  ideal  beauty.  The  aim,  indeed,  < 
poctiy,  as  the  greatest  of  poets  has  said,  is  to  hold  i 
nature  her  oA^-n  image ;  but  the  mirror  of  poetry  is  no 
that  multiplying-glass  which  Vulcan  gave  to  Bacchus  i 
old  fable,  scattering  the  unity  of  truth  into  an  infinite  \\ 
of  images ;  nor  yet  does  it  simply  reflect ;  but  it  is  ai 
chanted  crystal  mirror,  wherein  the  beholder  sees  hii 
indeed,  yet  not  as  he  is,  but  the  ideal  of  himself;  an 
course,  the  beauteous  image  appears  in  a  silvery  region  i 
own — far  distant. 

It  is  impossible,  in  writing  of  Pindar,  to  avoid  entering 
the  glorious  cloud-land  of  the  mythology  of  Greece,  w 
never  seems  so  bright  and  joyous,  and  at  the  same  tim 
serious  and  earnest,  as  on  his  canvass.  These  mythes  a 
two  sorts,  the  historical  and  the  philosophical.  The  histo 
mythe  is  unintentional,  without  any  apparent  object  or 
and,  as  it  were,  forms  itself  of  its  own  accord — history 
gradual  tradition,  being  mythized.  The  philosophical  fi 
on  the  contrar)',  contains  a  kernel  of  doctrine,  which  was 
ccssarily  and  designedly  involved  in  that  concrete  form  f 
the  want  of  a  language  and  habit  of  abstract  reasoning, 
historian  disengages  the  tnith  from  the  mythe  by  conside: 
what  was  the  fact,  whether  of  the  outer  world  of  nature 
the  inner  world  of  sentiment,  which  is  implied  in  the  8t( 
and  then  what  was  the  opinion  about  that  fact,  or  the  m 
of  view  ing  it  in  the  relater,  the  medium  through  whicl 
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saw  it,  which  will  account  for  the  erroneous  refraction  and 
distortion.  The  philosopher  has  a  simpler  process  to  go 
through ;  he  has  to  separate  what  was  the  intention  and  object  of 
the  m3rthist  from  what  was  merely  introduced  as  a  scaffold  to 
support  it.  We  may  take  the  story  of  Marsyas  as  an  instance 
of  the  first  kind.  That  the  Grecians  had  overcome  the  Phry- 
gians^— that  the  Grecian  religion  and  the  accompanying  music 
of  the  harp  had  prevailed  over  the  Phrygian  flute, — that  there 
was  a  skin  of  some  flayed  Phrygian  suspended  in  some  sacred 
cave  or  temple, — all  this  was  fact ;  but  the  old  poet  who  waa 
the  narrator  has  mythized  all  this  according  to  the  opinions 
and  habits  of  his  age,  which  was  accustomed  to  pubUc  contests 
of  musical  skill,  which  attributed  all  the  powers  of  individuals 
to  their  presiding  deities,  and  which  held  those  deities  to  be 
beings  susceptible  of  anger  and  cruelty.  It  is  sufficient  to 
name  the  tragic  story  of  Prometheus,  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
philosophical  mythe.  In  both  cases  the  form  given  is  similar^ 
the  subject-matter  varies  as  derived  from  within  or  without ; 
and  it  is  the  beauty  of  this  form,  its  suitableness  to  the  human 
imagination,  that  constitutes  the  excellence  and  secures  the 
durability  of  the  fable.  If  it  presents  interesting  situations, 
pleasing  images,  or  marvellous  incidents;  if  it  humanizes 
the  incomprehensible  fatality  of  nature;  if  it  aggrandize 
the  weak  humanity  of  man ;  if  it  renew  the  delightful  feeling 
of  strangeness  and  novelty  about  things  which  have  become 
dull  and  stale  from  use ;  if  it  concentrate  what  is  in  the  real 
world  scattered  and  difiused  over  an  extent  of  time  or  space 
too  large  to  be  taken  in  at  once  by  our  senses,  into  one  in- 
tense focus ;  if  it  does  any  or  all  of  these  feats  for  us,  it  does 
us  good  service,  and  excites  our  own  imaginations  to  a 
similar  exercise,  that  is,  to  the  formative  contemplation  of  an 
ideal  world. 

In  the  fables  of  Pindar  the  characteristic  is  grandeur  and 
dignity.  There  is  hardly  any  one  of  the  celebrated  stories  of 
his  country  that  he  has  not  introduced,  but  they  are  all  treated 
in  a  grave,  austere  and  simple  style,  more  like  the  sober 
truth  of  history  than  the  fancy-work  of  poetry,  and  with  a 
conscientiousness  and  scrupulous  morality  which  does^ot 
belong  to  any  other  Grecian  poet-  His  reverence  for  the 
divine  nature  is  equalled  by  no  other  author  of  antiquity 
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except  PlatOj  and  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets. 

The  old  Titanic  fables  of  the  earlier  nature-godfl,  their  wari, 
woundsj  imprisonments,  deceits  and  mutual  injuries,  arc  ncrcr 
mentioned  by  him  but  with  the  strongest  reprobation.  In  ooa 
passage  he  exclaims,  ^^  Utter  not  idly  such  things ;  set  all  war 
'*  and  strife  far  apart  from  the  immortals.  To  speak  ill  of  the 
"  gods  is  an  absurd  wisdom,  and  such  unseemly  pride  goes 
*^  to  the  tune  of  madness."  Throughout  all  liis  poems  the 
gods  appear  as  friends  to  men,  mild  and  beneficent  beingn, 
to  be  propitiated  by  prayer  and  praise  and  good  works,  and 
truly,  as  he  saya  himself,  a  faithful  race,  Kai  fuiv  Oeav  wifrTov 
yevo^.  Mixed  with  these  true  and  worthy  ideas  of  the  Divi- 
nity is  much  that  is  childish  and  heathen,  The  idea  of  the 
divine  HoUneaa  which  was  given  to  the  Jews,  the  guardians 
of  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man,  was  very  remote  from 
the  Greeks  and  their  kindred  races,  who  were  more  largely 
endowed  with  intellectual  power :  consequently,  tlie  distance 
between  man  and  God  did  not  seem  to  be  so  infinite ;  and  the 
communion  of  the  human  and  divine  nature  was  not  viewed 
by  them  with  that  deep  awe  with  which  the  Jew  or  Christian 
must  approach  so  profound  a  mysteiy.  The  profligacy  in  the 
sexual  relations,  which  eat  like  a  canker  into  the  very  marrow 
of  Hellenic  civilization,  defiled  also  their  notions  of  the  gods ; 
and  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  mythe,  which  might  be 
either  a  sportive  fancy  or  a  religious  mystery,  and  in  which 
all  their  poetry,  history  and  philosophy  was  mixed  up»  served 
still  further  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  The 
great  poets,  such  as  Pindar,  seem  to  have  been  well  aNvajpe 
themselves  when  they  were  speaking  mythically  and  fand* 
fully,  according  to  the  popular  creed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
1st  Olympian  of  Pindar,  or  the  9th  Pythian ;  and  when  they 
were  in  earnest.  But  the  mere  using  of  the  same  sacred  name 
in  both  cases  was  a  profanation  for  which  they  well  desen'cd 
their  banishment  from  the  ideal  republic. 

The  worship  of  the  Dorian  Apollo,  in  which,  as  we  hare 
seen,  the  choral  lyric  originated,  and  which  was  the  only 
**' reasonable  service,*'  or  approach  to  a  reasonable  and  mnnd 
service  of  religion  amongst  the  Greeks,  is,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect, particularly  celebrated  by  our  poet :  "  Jt  is  he/*  be  sajB, 
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"  who  dispenses  to  mortals  cures  for  their  grievous  diseases ; 
"who  invented  the  harp>  and  imparts  the  Muse  to  whom  lie 
'^  wills,  hrhtfjiuy  into  (he  heart  wefl-ordered,  unjarring  cofi- 
"cord;  it  13  he  who  haunts  the  prophetic  cavern,  -jf  *  ^ 
**  He  is  the  king  who  knows  all  the  appointed  ends,  and  all 
"  the  paths,  of  all  things :  how  many  spring-leaves  the  earth 
**■  aends  up ;  how  many  sands  in  the  rivers  and  seas  are  tnssed 
"  with  the  waves  and  the  winds ;  and  who  clearly  sees  what 
**  is  about  to  be,  and  whence  it  will  Ix^,"  Again,  in  another 
place :  "  Apollo  in  his  temple  heard  it  from  his  most  uncrrinrj 
^^partneVy  the  all-knoivin(/  mind.  For  from  all  that  is  false 
"  he  is  exempt,  and  neither  god  nor  man  deceives  him,  neither 
"  in  deed  nor  thought.'^ 

In  so  earnest  and  serious  a  mind  as  Pindar's,  which  concen- 
trated and  took  up  into  itself  the  whole  fullness  of  the  civili- 
zation of  his  age,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  in  the  earlier  poets  is  heard  like  a  faint  and  plaintive 
echo  from  some  unknown  distance,  could  not  fail  to  find 
a  deep  belief,  and  issues  from  his  firofundo  ore.  in  bolder 
tones. 

Of  all  human  virtues,  public  spirit  is  that  which  Pindar 
jlebrates  most ;  nor  should  we  modems  hear  with  a  disdainful 

die  the  records  of  those  bloodless  and  innocent  games,  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  formation  of  all  that  is  truly  great 
and  immortal  in  Grecian  history.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we,  a 
round-shouldered,  dyspeptic^,  ennuyde  race,  ought  much  ra- 
ther to  envy  them  and  regret  them,  as  we  do  the  jousts  and 
tournaments  of  our  own  heroic  ancestors.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
in  Pindar's  time,  at  any  rate,  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
nothing  more  manly  for  a  young  man  to  do  than  to  strive  for 
one  of  these  gymnastic  prizes,  nothing  more  fortunate  than 
to  obtain  it ;  and  Pindar,  a  regular  old  Dorian  conservative, 
found  good  warrant  and  authority  for  the  custom,  from  Her- 
cules and  the  Twins  (who  correspond,  in  some  degree,  with 
our  Arthur  and  Carlo  Magno,)  downward,  through  long  lines 
of  heroic  prize-iighters. 

Liberality,  hospitaUty,  sociality,  are  constantly- recurring 
themes  of  encomium*  He  is  a  great  recommender  of  mar- 
riage, of  duty  to  parents,  and  of  brotherly  unanimity :  sec  the 
gloomy  hint  with  w^liich  he  mentions  the  death  of  Phocus,  in 
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^  the  5th  Nemean^  and  turns  from  it ;  see  his  exulting  aco 

^^  of  Antilochus,  "  the  divine  man,  who  bought  with  deatl 

father's  escape ;''  see,  above  all,  the  exquisite  tale^  where,  "s 
Zeus  has  given  his  son  Polydeuces  the  power  to  alienate 
of  his  own  immortahty  in  his  brother's  favour^  or  to  ke 
all  for  himself,  the  poet  concludes  in  two  lines :  ^*  Thiu 
I  *'god  offered;  Polydeuces  revolved  no  second  thought  ii 

''  heart,  but  re-opened  the  eyes  and  thenihe  voice  of  the  bras 
^^hehned  Castor." 

Pindar  has  been  accused  of  an  undue  admiration  for  wc 
and  splendour.  This  reproach  is  true ;  as  indeed  it  could 
well  be  otherwise  in  a  poet  whose  theme  was  such  as  his, 
lived  before  Socrates  had  consecrated  his  poverty  to  science 
reason, — long  before  the  Deliverer  came  in  the  shape  < 
sen^ant.  Yet  the  wealth  which  Pindar  honours  with  his 
plause,  is  the  wealth  of  an  early  and  simple  state  of  socii 
the  riches  of  the  chieflain  of  a  clan,  a  man  who  support 
number  of  dependents,  keeps  an  open  table,  x^PVy^''  to 
public  festivals  of  the  state.  Avarice  next  to  impiety  he 
tests  most. 

Few  courtiers,  indeed,  of  modem  times  would  dare  to  si 
to  great  kings  the  terrible  things  that  Pindar  points  to,  i 
pended  over  their  heads,  the  huge  enigmas  which  he  ] 
hides :  such  as  the  fate  of  Tantalus,  and,  again,  of  Coro 
and  of  the  cloud-embracing  ambition  of  the  ungrateful  Ixi 
and  its  monstrous  solitaiy  offspring ;  the  irapaZeirffiara  t 
fiafjueva  ev  AcBov,  from  which  he  half  withdraws  the  veil 
fore  Hiero  of  Syracuse  in  the  hour  of  his  glory. 

It  is  in  this  noble  kind  of  poetry,  these  high  Doricodes,  1 
we  are  to  look  for  the  ideal  of  the  Grecian  character ;  and 
cannot  refrain  from  deploring  the  comparatively  small  att 
tion  that  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of  anci 
literature  at  our  universities,  particularly  at  Cambric 
Something,  perhaps,  of  the  same  motive  which  recommeni 


.  i ,  •  \a\KOfiiT()a  appears  merely  an  epithetum  ornans,  which  is  rare  in  Pii 

Perhaps  fiirpa  had  a  different  sense  in  his  time  from  what  it  had  in   Hon: 

■  ',  and  meant  a  helm  or  morion  of  some  sort,  without,  however,  any  reproac 

^      -  effeniinacy,  like  that  in  the  /Kncid,  attached  to  it.  Those  who  have  seen  the  Laj 

of  Michael  Angelo  in  our  National  Gallery,  will  sec  at  once  how  much  Uic  pai 

would  gain  in  force,  if  such  an  explanation  could  be  justified  and  supported. 

\'.\  '     I  that  case  a  more  pregnant  word  could  not  have  been  chosen. 
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the  tragic  drama  to  the  mob  of  Athens, — a  mob,  be  it  re- 
membered, more  like  the  gentry  of  New  Orleans  than  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  may  have  influenced  our  divines 
in  their  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  latter  department. 
The  thirty  thousand  spectators  at  Athens  were  pleased  to 
see  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  the  old  kingly  dynasties^ 
and  were  flattered  with  the  notion  of  their  own  superiority 
above  their  ancestors,  and  liked  the  moral  so  often  repeat- 
ed, as  a  kind  of  ostracism  against  all  that  is  great,  of  a  quiet 
mediocrity  being  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  (See  the 
11th  Pythian  of  Pindar,  where  the  Agamemnonian  tragedy 
is  introduced  with  a  somewhat  similar  bearing.)  Some  re- 
cent writers  have  pointed  with  a  similar  triumph  to  the  mise- 
ries of  the  old  pagans,  and  their  inexplicable  enigma  of  £ite, 
the  knot  of  all  their  tragedy,  and  seem  to  conceive  that  they 
must  make  those  ages  appear  dark,  in  order  to  bring  out 
more  strongly  the  light  of  revelation.  We  think  this  not  fair 
or  honest,  and,  consequently,  not  poHtic.  The  Greeks  were 
a  joyous,  cheerful  race;  and  it  is  more  interesting  to  see 
what  their  solution  of  the  mystery  of  life  was,  how  they 
found  it  in  an  ideal,  and  what  this  ideal  was,  than  to  read 
their  complaints,  in  which,  to  our  taste,  they  did  not  well 
succeed. 

Surely  the  book  of  Hebrew  Psalms,  and  all  our  great  mo- 
dern poems,  from  Dante  downward,  have  a  deeper,  more 
earnest,  more  real  melancholy  in  them, — have  more  of  the 
suffering  Divinity,  than  anything  "  of  Thebes  or  Pelops  line/' 
The  Greeks  were  always  children,  as  their  greatest  writer 
says,  and  the  sorrows  and  disappointments  of  a  boy  we  are 
inclined  to  overlook  with  a  smile ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  his 
sanguine  spirit,  his  imdoubting  activity,  the  forward  move- 
ment  of  his  whole  being,  is  to  be  viewed  with  love  and  admi- 
ration. 

On  the  Grecian  stage  the  sufferings  are  external  and  super- 
ficial, such  as  a  reverse  of  fortune,  a  murder,  or  the  destruction 
of  an  ancient  family.  But  they  know  not  the  agonies  of  the 
heart  and  soul,  the  internal  hell  of  remorse  and  doubt,  the  spi- 
ritual agonies,  which,  Hke  the  bite  of  the  fabulous  monster,  re- 
duce the  whole  being  to  ashes.  Their  fate  winds  round  them, 
and  strangles  them  with  its  ^'  adamantine  voluminousness.'^ 
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Our  fate  works  internally  like  poison^  and  causes  that  nega 
tion  of  life,  that  analysis  and  dissolution  of  all  the  elementi 
J  which  is  death  and  putrefaction  in  the  still  Uving  creature^ 

1**™.  Our  Fate  is  Sin. 

Besides,  in  their  drama,  the  whole  thing  seems  calco 

lated  to  be  viewed  from  such  a  distance,  and   to  prodnc 

such  a  coarse  and  general  effect !     llie  colossal  mask,  wit! 

its  one  fixed  expression ;  the  chanted  recitative  of  the  mG 

^^\  notonous  senarian;  the  regular  structure  of  the  plays,  th 

sameness  of  the  incidents  and  sentiments,  and,  ahove  all,  th 

want  of  individuality  in  the  characters,  makes  it  a  wretche< 

business  when  compared  with  our  own,  however  superioi 

it  may  be  to  the  Italian  opera.     But  who  would  read  ai 

opera?   Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  deny  the  great  geniui 

of  the  three  tragic  kings  of  old  Greece ;  we  think  they  wen 

great  men,  and  that  they  did  all  that  could  have  been  don< 

in  such  a  department.     We  hold  some  of  their  lyrics  to  be 

worthy  of  all  admiration ;  but  we  regret  that  they  should  be 

,^  I  studied  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Doric  poet,  since,  as  we  have 

%\  \  said,  we  have  plays  in  our  own  literature  far  better  than  theirs. 

:?|-:  1  but  have  nothing  ^^ simile  aut  secundum^'  to  the  great  lyrist; 

''^-''  and  since  the  one  was  a  national  poet,  full  of  the  decided 

*.  ;  character  of  his  age,  who  laboured  to  form  and  mould  that 

J'/.\  character,  while  the  others  wrote  more  for  the  amusement 

■  i;. .     •  of  the  hour,  or  the  prize  of  the  moment. 

Next  to  the  ethical  dignity  of  our  author,  we  come  now  tc 

his  skill  as  an  artist  in  the  construction  of  his  poems,  and 

'^'^'  here  we  know  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  the  £nglisl 

.  .'■    ^  reader,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  original,  any  accurate 

-^  notion ;  but  as  we  have  once  for  all  determined  to  preseni 

'  him  with  a  sketch  of  the  old  lyrical  poetrj^,  and  of  Pindar  ii 

'  ♦  particular,  we  cannot  pass  by  this  topic.     The  odes  whicl 

remain  to  us  arc  not  hymns  to  the  gods,  nor  Bacchanaliar 

dithjTambs,  nor  dirges,  but  Epinicia  or  victory-songs,  sunj 

at  festivals  given  on  occasion  of  some  victor}'  at  the  greal 

'    ■^  Grecian  games.     Of  course,  therefore,  the  theme  of  thes4 

odes  must  rest  primaiily  upon  the  notion  of  victory,  anc 

must  derive  its  character  from  this,  and  express  triumph  anc 

exultation,  on  account  of  the  power  and  skill  of  the  com 

.  .  batant,  as  well  as  his  good  fortune,  and  the  propitious  favoui 

4       *     . 
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of  the  gods*  cither  in  reward  for  his  own  merit,  or  in  com- 
peusatiua  for  his  undeserved  misfortunes.  In  these  en- 
coniia,  our  author,  with  great  skill,  always  directs  the  attention 
irom  that  excellence  in  a  person,  which  strikes  one  first,  and 
is  most  conspicuous,  to  its  complement  or  supplement,  so  as 
always  to  couple  with  any  given  virtue  that  other,  wluch 
must  be  taken  with  it  to  complete  the  total  idea  of  perfection ; 
lis  bravery  with  gentleness,  force  with  skill:  just  as  the  in- 
stinctive power  of  the  eye  combines  with  any  one  colour  the 
spectrum,  which  is  its  opposite,  and  which,  containing  tlie 
other  two  principal  colours,  fills  up  the  triad.  And  thus,  if 
the  person  actually  possess  both  qualities,  their  praise  is  full 
and  round ;  if  not,  what  they  want  is  suggested. 

The  name  and  country  of  the  victor,  the  place  of  victor}^ 
and  the  kind  of  victory,  arc  always  carefully  mentioned,  as  is 

litable  to  the  documentary  and  real  character  of  his  odes, 
^hich  the  poet  himself  compares  with  the  portrait-statues 
;tcd  to  the  victors  at  Olympia.  We  know,  too,  that  they 
were  so  zealously  esteemed  as  public  testimonies  of  national 
honours,  that  they  were  sometimes  gra%^en  in  marble,  with 
gilded  letters,  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  the  Acro- 
jjolis,  by  decree  of  the  state  which  they  celebrated  (Olymp. 
VII.).  And  it  is  said,  that  when  llicbes  fined  her  poet 
for  a  dithyramb,  which  he  had  >^Titten  in  honour  of  her 
political  rival,  Athens,  the  money  was  paid  at  once  by  the 
Athenians,  and  a  brazen  statue  dedicated  to  his  memory  by 
the  grateful  state.  The  choral  dignity  of  these  odes,  and 
their  public  character,  of  course  precluded  any  particular  de- 
scription of  the  successful  contest,  or  mxich  personal  praise  of 
the  individual  victor,  which  was  rcsen-ed  for  a  very  different 
sort  of  composition,  the  Scolion,  or  the  Hyporcheraa,  while 
here  everything  is  taken  in  the  most  general  sense ;  and  the 
state  which  had  educated  and  trained  the  man,  and  in  whose 
name,  and  with  whose  omen,  he  conquers,  is  the  main  object. 
Accordingly,  the  poet,  wheu  he  has  once  stated  the  occasion 
of  his  festive  appearance,  soon  leaves  the  individual,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  practice,  proceeds  to  celebrate  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  state  in  a  mythical  fable,  and  only 
recurs  to  him  at  the  end,  by  way  of  conclusion.     Such  is  the 

lethod  observed  also  in  the  Panegyrics  of  Plato,  Lysias,  and 
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Isocrates^  which  are^  by  the  way,  the  best  introduction  for 
the  modem  reader  to  the  study  of  Pindar,  as  they  express  st 
full  length,  in  clear  prose,  what  is  only  implied  and  alluded 
to  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  poet.  Aoive*  fjM^  xp^vcu,  sayi 
Socrates,  in  the  Menexenus,  Kara  ^vatv,  dnnrep  iMrfoBoi  eyf* 
vovTOy  ovT(o  Kai  eiraiveLv  ai/rov^'  arfoSoi  Se  eyevovro  &a  to 
^wat  ef  ar/aOtov  rrjv  evyeveiav  ow  avrcav  ey/coffita^fieif. 
This  honour,  however,  is  allowed  to  the  victor,  that  the  old 
mythical  stories  of  his  country  are  adapted  to  his  particular 
case  and  treated  so  as  to  apply  to  him ;  those  qualities  are 
dwelt  most  upon  in  the  old  heroes  and  founders  of  lut 
race,  which  he  himself  has  now  displayed,  and  those  inci- 
dents in  their  iate  which  most  correspond  with  his  own.  It 
was  something  in  the  same  way  that  the  Roman  emperors, 
as  one  sees  in  their  statues  and  coins,  delighted  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  character  of  some  god  or  hero,  or,  as  the  Freoch 
happily  express  it,  "  en  Hercule,  en  ApoUon*/^  with  this  dififer- 
ence,  however ;  that  in  their  case  it  was  a  mere  imitation,  and 
outward  resemblance ;  whereas  the  Greeks  believed  that  they 
were  of  the  very  same  blood  and  race,  and  that  the  actual 
spirit'*'  of  their  ancestors  lived  in  them,  and  guided  their  des- 
tiny. It  is  with  difficulty,  indeed,  that  we  can  go  along  with 
that  strong  feeling  about  purity  of  blood  and  separation  of 
races  which  possessed  the  ancient  Grecian  as  well  as  He- 
brew world,  and  which  it  seems  nothing  less  than  the  efficacy 
of  the  Christian  spirit,  in  such  an  organ  as  a  St.  Paul,  could 
have  abolished ;  and  yet  wc  must  put  ourselves  back  into  their 
place,  to  understand  the  force  of  their  endless  genealogies. 
The  English  reader  will  have  a  just  notion  of  the  state  of  the 
case  if  he  set  it  down,  that  what  Moses  and  the  Patriarchs 
were  to  the  Hebrews,  the  ^Eacidae  were  to  the  iEginetans,  the 
Dioscuri  to  the  Spartans,  Theseus  to  the  Athenians,  and  simi- 
larly in  all  the  other  many  states  of  Greece. 

By  reason  of  this  intimate  connexion  of  the  real  and  the 
mythic  parts,  the  reader  is  to  interpret  the  one  by  the  other; 
either,  what  is  said  darkly  in  the  direct  words,  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  context  of  the  mythical  story ;  or  what  is  hinted 
in  the  ideal  mythe  is  explained  openly  in  the  real  part;  or 
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what  is  not  said  in  the  one,  is  to  be  concladed  from  whftt  is 
said  in  the  other.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  give  an  instance 
of  this* — In  the  /th  Olympian,  from  the  whole  anangement 
of  the  mjthes,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  something  unfor- 
tunate which  had  happened  to  Diagoraa  ;  yet  this  is  alluded 
to  in  direct  terms  only  in  the  slightest  manner*  In  the  4th 
Pythian^  the  long  description  of  Jason,  and  hia  equitable 
discourse  and  reconciliation  with  the  usurper  in  the  fable,  is 
explained  by  the  open  appeal  to  King  Arceailaus  at  the  end 
of  the  ode,  in  behiilf  of  the  refugee  Demophilus,  whom  he 
had  banished.  In  the  lOth  Nemeanj  the  beautiful  story  of 
the  tH-in  Dioscuri,  on  which  the  poet  dwells  so  long,  plainly 
shows  that  there  must  have  existed  some  uncommon  affection 
between  Theceus,  to  whom  the  ode  is  addressed,  and  some 
brother  of  his,  of  whom  there  is  no  mention  in  direct  words* 

The  very  idea  of  the  ode  impUes  that  it  should  be  not  ex- 
planatory but  suggestive ;  it  should  not  act,  neither  narrate^ 
but  suggest,  I'he  paramount  tone  should  be  that  of  reflec* 
tion  and  feeUng,  not  as  in  the  action,  which  belongs  to 
the  drama,  bat  about  it.  But  as  in  the  epos,  or  drama,  there 
is  a  unity  of  action,  so  in  the  ode  there  must  be  a  unity  of 
reflection ;  some  one  tlieorcm,  or  ground-thought,  must  per- 
vade the  whole,  and  support  all  the  parts,  and  leave  a  decided 
result  for  the  mind  to  carry  off.  Yet  there  must  be  something 
like  a  dramatic  evolution  and  catastrophe  to  excite  the  attention 
and  to  keep  it  in  suspense :  accordingly,  the  enunciation  of 
what  is  meant  must  not  be  declared  first,  as  in  a  regular 
proposition ;  but  beginning  with  his  construction,  to  use  a 
geometrical  term,  the  poet  must  lay  the  foundations  of  an 
unknown  work  before  the  wondering  reader,  and  not  before 
the  end  allow  him  to  attain  that  point  of  view  which  sliall 
Oash  upon  his  mind  conviction  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole ; 
and  the  reader  must  submit  himself  to  the  poet  as  to  a  my- 
sterious hierophant,  who  shall  lead  him  through  many  wind- 
ing ways,  and  show  him  glimpses  of  strange  sights,  till  at 
last  he  finally  initiate  him  into  the  perfect  vision  of  the  truth* 
And  this  is  the  so-much-niistaken  >vildness  of  Pindar ;  this 
Intricacy  of  arrangement,  this  veil  of  clair-obscure,  which 
he  tlirows  over  liis  glowing  meaning,  and  without  which 
a  poem,  like  a  picture,  is  liard  and  flat.     The  intellect,  like 
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the  eye^  must  be  exercised^  must  be  dilated  and  conti 
to  be  pleased. 

As  an  instance  of  the  ground-plan  which  Pindar  nu 
his  whole  ode^  and  bases  upon  some  one  decided  then 
will  take  the  2nd  Olympian^  addressed  to  the  aged  and 
rable  Theron.  After  many  misfortunes  and  change 
family,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Greece,  and  tracing  its  di 
from  Cadmus,  had  settled  at  Acragas,  or  Agrigentum, 
cily,  where  he  had  held  the  supreme  power  for  about  th 
years,  and  where,  having  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  he 
those  magnificent  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  surpass  ii 
we  believe,  all  the  other  remains  of  antiquity.  He  was  i 
very  old  and  venerable  man ;  but  his  latter  years  had 
disturbed  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  daughter  Demareti 
an  attempt  of  two  of  his  own  relations  to  raise  a  revolut: 
Acragas.  He  had,  however,  the  consolation  of  gainin 
prize  in  the  chariot-race  of  Olympia,  and  Pindar  write 
ode  for  the  festive  celebration  of  this  event.  He  take 
his  theme  the  necessary  vicissitudes  of  happiness  and  s 
ing,  and  adapting  his  discourse  to  the  age  of  the  mon 
suggests  that  life  itself  is  but  the  state  which  alternates 
death ;  and  that  as  life  is  so  dark,  death  must  be  joyoui 
lightsome* ;  and  he  consoles  the  old  king  by  showing  tha 
vicissitude  of  fortune  had  especially  attended  all  the  former 
names  of  his  own  family,  and  holds  out  to  him  the  ho 
obtaining  afler  all  his  toils,  as  they  had  done,  according  t 
established  mythology,  a  blessed  lot  in  that  other  life  to  v 
he  was  approaching,  and  heroic  honours  upon  earth, 
is  the  theme  of  the  ode,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  put  tog 
as  we  have  stated  it,  openly,  consecutively,  and  didactic 
the  images  are  presented  to  the  mind,  their  connexi< 
hidden,  and  all  seems  to  flow  from  the  impulse  of  the  mor 
Thus  the  idea  of  another  world  is  introduced,  apparent 
that  of  a  world  of  punishment  for  the  bad,  those  who 
misused  their  wealth  and  power ;  and  it  is  only  surreptiti< 
and  by  implication,  only  by  dwelling  longer  on  the  b 


'*'  This  is  exactly  the  yf>'<;<ri8  6^  cvavrnitv  of  the  Pheedon,  and  shows  th; 
doctrine  must  have  been  Pythagorean,  and  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  t) 
tcmpsychosis. 
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side,  and  on  the  splendid  hope  of  immortality,  that  he  o&em 
it  to  Theron.  When  he  has  described  the  islands  of  the 
blessed,  he  says  that  Peleus  and  Cadmus  are  living  there, 
find  Achilles^  who  razed  the  pillar  of  Troy,  Hector,  and  slew 
Cycnus,  and  the  yEthiop  son  of  the  rooming.  And  there 
he  stops,  with  an  eloquent  aposiopesis;  Peleus  being  the 
emblem  of  the  good  old  man,  Cadmus  the  ancestor  of  his 
race,  and  the  victories  of  Achilles  over  the  barbarians  suggest- 
ing those  of  Theron  over  the  Carthaginians.  Here  he  stops ; 
and  to  make  the  transition  from  these  great  mysteries  to  the 
mortal  present,  he  introduces  a  noble  image,  in  which  he  ap- 
pears aU-inspircd,  alighting  from  the  pure  region  of  poetry, 
and  settling  upon  the  praise  of  Theron  himself,  with  which  he 
quickly  concludes. 

It  is  this  admirable  economy  of  his  materials,  this  rhetorical 
skill,  which  in  a  later  age  would  have  made  him  a  Demo- 
sthenes, that  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  our  author,  and 
that  makes  such  a  wide  difference  between  him  and  the  great 
modem  with  whom  he  has  been  sometimes  compared,  and 
who  is,  indeed,  in  subhmity  his  equal,  Dante  Alighieri, 
Perhaps  the  chief  point  of  resemblance  between  them  in  the 
eyes  of  certain  critics  is,  that  in  both  there  are  some  splendid 
passages  here  and  there  occurring,  with  much  dull  matter 
fillitig  the  interspace,  over  which  the  reader  may  securely 
sleep;  otherwise,  as  to  the  general  texture  of  their  work, 
Dante  is  more  like  Defoe  than  like  Pindar. 

It  is  the  an*angement  of  these  various  parts,  the  intersec- 
tions of  these  various  circles  of  the  mythical  and  the  real, 
what  is  hinted  and  what  is  exphiined,  what  is  gloomy  and 
threatening  vriih  what  is  cheerful  and  glorious,  advice  and 
admonition  with  praise,  that  knits  the  odes  so  indissolubly 
together.  Sometimes  tlicy  are  arranged  in  large  masses,  al- 
ternate and  corresponding  -,  as  Fuseli  says  of  Tintoretto,  large 
wings  of  light  and  shade  di^-iding  the  picture*  Such  is  the  1st 
Pythian,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  notion  of  the  two  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil ;  and  as  the  ode  opens  with  the  magni- 
ficent assembly  of  the  gods,  in  their  eternal  peace,  enjoying 
the  hymns  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  in  contrast  \\  ith  the 
fire-vomiting  Titans  suppressed  imder  the  mountains,  so  it 
concludes  with  praise  of  the  glorious  monarchy  of  Hiero, 
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in  contrast  with  admonitions  and  cautions  against  the  voner 
part  of  his  uncertain  character.  Sometimes  the  one  is  in- 
closed within  the  other ;  sometimes  a  more  varied  and  ahnost 
spotted  effect  is  produced  hy  their  intermingling.  But  it  is 
useless  to  insist  further  on  the  art  with  which  this  is  done, 
without  giving  instances^  and  this  we  cannot  do  without 
swelling  our  remarks  to  an  unconscionahle  length.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  distinctness  of  these  partSj  and  their  implication 
one  with  another^  and  the  admirahle  transitions  between  them, 
is  what  is  most  pecuHar  to  our  author. 

The  diction  of  Pindar  is  remarkable  for  its  force  and 
strength.  The  ancients  called  it  austere.  His  sentences  are 
composed  of  a  few  large  words,  like  a  wall  built  of  Cydopian 
stones,  or  like  a  stately  grove  of  trees,  which  stand  ^Nui 
from  one  another,  each  one  in  its  own  dignity^  with  ample 
space  around  it.  The  junctures  of  the  words  are  not 
smoothed  off  and  polished  away  so  as  to  let  them  run  toge- 
ther, and  form,  as  it  were,  one  long  word  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence, but  the  one  generally  ends  with  such  a  letter  as 
repels  that  with  which  the  next  begins,  and  so  necessitates  a 
short  pause  between  them ;  and  this  requiring  an  effort,  and 
a  vigour  of  utterance  to  overcome,  and  to  mould  into  the  flow 
of  the  rhythm,  suits  the  athletic  character  of  the  choral 
dance.  It  reminds  one  of  the  to  erepov  in  Timseus,  which 
7rpo9  ffiav  6/uk>9  Be,  is  involved  within  the  ravrov.  His  lan- 
guage has  a  plainness  of  construction  and  a  simple  gravity, 
which  is  more  like  the  Hebrew  poetry  than  like  anything  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  called  Pindaric.  In  this  re- 
spect he  particularly  excels  the  tragedians^  who  are,  we 
cannot  but  think,  very  bad  models  of  style  for  any  one  off  the 
cothurnus.  One  meets  in  his  writings  none  of  the  sesquipe^ 
dalia  verba  which  frightened  poor  Bacchus  in  the  ^  JVogs,' 
wpo^  Kcyov  tcofitrov  emreirrmKara  ;  and  none  of  those  malfor- 
mations of  intricate  grammar  which  disfigure  the  tragic 
chorus.  The  majesty  of  Pindar  is  unstilted ;  it  stands  like  a 
Doric  pillar,  based  on  itself. 

His  metre  is  of  a  similar  character,  plain,  straightforward, 
but  decided  and  vigorous,  and  especially  simple.  In  the 
odes  of  Dorian  mood  he  uses  nothing  but  the  Ditrocheeus,  whe- 
ther light  or  heavy  (to  use  Thiersch's  convenient  distinctioo 
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between  that  with  the  short  and  thntwith  the  long  final  sylla- 
ble), and  the  dactyl;  in  varioua  proportions  of  course,  according 
as  the  pacing  stej)  or  the  more  dancing  spring  was  to  prevail. 
In  t!»e  Lydian  and  /EoUan  odes,  the  Cretic  and  its  resolutions 
into  the  fourth  Pcton,  and  the  Bacchius,  are  the  chief,  if  not  the 
ordy,  feet  used.  The  metrical  atudcnt  may  contrast  this  short 
catalogue  with  the  extensive  nomenclature  with  which  he  must 
prepare  himself  for  the  tragic  metres,  and  then  judge  if  the 
accusation  of  incomprehensibility  brouglit  against  the  versifi- 
cation of  our  poet  is  any  more  tenable  than  that  which  was 
80  long  the  *  atfijlum  ignorantits  *  about  his  sense.  The  preju- 
dice on  both  subjects  was  purely  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
Alexandrian  critics.  Glory  and  honour  to  the  great  German 
scholar^  Boeck,  who  has  rescued  our  poet  from  them,  and  re- 
composed  his  scattered  limbs  into  the  fullness  of  their  perfect 
form. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  of  the  several  modern  edi- 
tions of  our  author,  Dissen's,  with  which  we  have  headed  our 
article,  is  certainly  the  most  convenient  and  useful*  or  rather 
the  most  accessible,  as  Boeck's  great  work  is  so  large  and  so 
expensive  and  expansive,  as  to  be  quite  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
ordinary  intellects  or  purses,  Dissen  has  followed  that  great 
critic  in  his  arrangement  of  the  metres,  and  has  extracted 
Kopv<^^  aperav  airo  iraatav  from  his  notes  and  comment- 
aries ;  and  though  he  sometimes  seems  to  exercise  an  extra- 
ordinary and  LjTictcan  power  of  seeing  into  millstones,  yet 
many  of  his  conjectures  and  hypotheses  are  so  ingenious,  and 
tally  so  happily  with  the  phenomena  of  the  text,  that  they 
apparently  verify  themselves.  The  preface  contains  an  ela- 
borates examination  of  the  method  of  the  odes,  and  the 
various  forms  of  the  arrangement  of  the  argument,  to  which 
wc  confess  ourselves  indebted  for  much  of  what  we  have 
been  presenting  to  the  English  reader.  The  book  is  printed 
in  a  beautiful  cleiur  type,  and  the  text  is  a  separate  volume  from 
the  notes. 

Fr.  'l'hiersch*s  edition  is  prefaced  l)y  a  learned  essay,  in 
'hich  he  treats  of  the  music  and  mcti-es  of  the  ancients,  and 
ipccially  of  the  way  in  which  the  Pindaric  odes  wore  actually 
•rformed.  He  has  tliere  started  an  hypothesin  which  we 
'ill  t44ke  thia  opportunity  of  examiuiojj^  as  we  tliink  it  likely 
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U>  throw  a  new  light  on  some  of  the  SovXim  Soovioft  re  «i 
of  the  old  i)oet.  We  must,  however^  now  bid  finewcH  to 
English  reader,  and  beg  to  address  ourBelves  to  those  who 
already  well  versed  in  our  author.  The  question  tlien  ia^n 
relation  the  choragus,  or  cxarchus^  the  band-leader^  ilooi 
towards  the  chorus,  or  comus  ?  We  think  that  we  can  bi 
forward  passages  which  will  prove  it  to  have  been  very  dif 
^'  ^  ent  from  that  which  obtained  on  the  tragic  stage. 

Y  .\  First,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  odes  were  actuaUj  n 

*■'  ^  l)y  a  chorus  of  men  or  youths.     See  Ol.  I.  8  (edit.  Diaie 

1':  •  I'yth.  I.  98  5  Pyth.  V.  20,  97;  Pyth.  X.  6,  55  ;  Nem- 1 

I'.    <  4,  11  ;  Nem.  X.  34;  Isth.  X.  1. 

;,, .  j  Also,  that  this  band  danced  or  stepped  to  the  music 

i^L"'-  which,  indeed,  the  very  terms  of  strophe  and  antistro{ 

.         *  imply, — may  be  seen  from  01.  III.  5;  Ol.  XIV.  17^  I\ 

•-Tj  1.4;  Isth.  1.  7. 

Again,  that  this  chorus  was  composed,  at  least  in  soi 

*    '  rascH,  of  tlic  fellow-citizens  of  the  victor.     See  particula 

'  *  Pyth.  X.  65.     "  But  I  hope  more  and  still  more  to  celebn 

'  ;i  "  llippocles,  the  Ephyrceans  pouring  forth  my  sweet  voi 

,  (••  I  "  by  the  Penuius.'^    And  again,  Nem.  III., — 


"  ()  Hacred  Mu»e  !  mother  mine  !  come,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  Dorian  u 

M^\ni\\   ft)r  by  the  Asopian  stream  the  young  men  await  thee,  mwk 

of  Hwcct -Hounding  choral   dances,  longing  for   thy  voice.      Each  thi 

^2  thimtH  for  ilH  own  completion,  and  victory  requires  the  song,  most  hap 

rompiuiion  of  crowns  and  successes ;  of  which  full  measure  give  them  fn 

I  my  deep  thought ;  and  begin  to  the  cloud-enveloped  ruler  of  heaven, 

^  thou  hin  daughter,  a  worthy  hymn,  and  /  will  combine  it  both  with  /A 

roiVrw  and  with  tho  lyre.** 

Again,  Isth.  I.  7,  he  says,  I  will  "  celebrate  with  dance  Apol 
in  Hi!U-girt  Cos  with  the  island  7)ien,'^  It  seems  implied  also 
the  l)c^ginning  of  Isth.  VIL,  that  the  chorus  were  natives ;  s 
filso  ()7  of  the  same  ode.  And  in  an  ode  addressed  to  an  jE^ 
nctan  (Pyth.  VIII.),  he  ends  with  this  prayer:  '*  -^gina,  de 
mother,  O,  j}rcser\T   this  state ! "   which  must   have    be( 

t  said  by  an  /Eginctan  chorus  in  their  own  person  5  as  Pinda 

who  is  so  very  scruj)ulous  about  his  genealogies  and  degre 
of  relationship,  and  has  mentioned  in  one  place  his  grani 
mother  Stymi)halis  (Ol.  VI.),  and  in  another  expressly  clain 

:  CQUs'uiship  with  the  men  of  iEgina,  could  never  have  been  1 
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transported  with  any  assignable  degree  of  inspiration^  as  to 
have  called  his  aunt  his  mother. 

For  so  far^  then^  the  chorus  of  the  Doric  ode  seems  to  have 
resembled  that  of  the  Athenian  tragedy,  in  that  they  danced 
and  sang^  and  had  a  character  of  their  own,  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  But  now  comes  another  point,  on  which  we  must 
equally  insist.  It  appears  then,  secondly,  that  in  various 
passages  the  poet  speaks  of  himself  individually ;  not  as  the 
common  "  I  ^*  or  "  we  ^*  of  the  chorus,  but  as  ^^  I,  Pindar  the 
Theban."' 

Of  this,  one  of  the  strongest  instances  has  been  given  above, 
in  the  passage  from  Nem.  III.,  where  he  represents  himself 
as  holding  a  sort  of  mediatorial  office  between  the  Muse  and 
the  chorus  of  iEginetans.  In  like  manner,  Isth.  VII.  3,  he 
says — 

"  Awake  up  the  dance,  O  young  men,  for  Cleander !  for  whom  /  alw, 
though  heavy  at  heart,  am  required  to  invoke  the  golden  muse.  But  it 
behoves  one  bred  in  seven-gated  Thehes  to  give  the  flower  of  his  favours  to 
jEgina,** 

Isth.  I.  he  begins, — 

"  O  my  mother,  golden-shielded  Thebes  !  thy  business  will  I  hold  supe- 
rior to  all  incommodity ;  and  let  not  rocky  Delos,  on  whom  I  brood,  blame 
me.  What  is  dearer  to  the  good  than  their  revered  parents  ?  Give  place, 
then,  thou  Apollonian  one  \"  &c. 

Cf.  Ol.  I.  106;  Ol.  II.  86;  Ol.  XL  1,  85,  100;  Isth.  11.47; 
Isth.  V.  74. 

These  passages  can  have  no  sense  at  all,  unless  understood 
to  be  spoken  by  the  poet  in  his  own  person  and  character;  and 
that  no  chorus  of  iEginetans  or  Ephyraeans  could  have  sung 
them  is  sufficiently  evident.  These  passages  are,  however, 
mostly  from  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  odes ;  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  exarchus,  perhaps,  began  and  concluded  solo, 
as  was  the  custom  in  the  dithyrambic  ode,  with  a  short  prayer 
or  sentence ;  and,  as  we  find  in  Euripides,  the  co  fierfa  aefiva 
vcKa  at  the  end  of  several  plays.  Yet  in  what  we  have  quoted 
already,  the  passage  from  Nem.  III.  occupies  nearly  one  whole 
strophe  and  antistrophe.  That  in  Pyth.  X.  is  twenty  lines 
from  the  end,  the  whole  ode  being  only  seventy  lines  in  length. 
However,  there  exists  a  still  stronger  text  in  the  very  heart 
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of  the  composition  of  one  of  the  odes.     Ol.  VI.  82, 

claims, — 

"  My  tongue  seems  like  unto  a  sounding  whetstone  ;  it  draw 
not  against  my  will  indeed,  with  the  current  of  inspirtttioii.  For 
phalian  nymph  is  the  mother  of  my  mother,  floariahiiig  Metope, ' 
horse-taming  Thebd,  whose  lovely  water  I  drink,  weaving  the  t 
hymn  for  warriors.  Bid,  then,  thy  companions,  ^neas,  first  sin| 
nian  Here,  and  then  judge  whether  we  truly  escape  the  old  re| 
BcDotian  pig ;  for  thou  art  the  true  messenger,  the  sc^tal^  of  th 
the  sweet  cup  of  sounding  songs." 

Now  who  is  this  iEneas?  and  who  is  it  that  ad 
him  ?  None  of  the  commentators  that  wc  have  seen  i 
have  dared  to  look  upon  these  difficulties,  Jiris  oculis, 
Dissen,  iEneas  is  the  choragus.  Does  then  the  el 
speak  to  himself?  or  can  it  be  the  chorus  which  says 
^*  Bid  thy  companions  sing  Parthenian  Here*'  ? 

The  only  supposition  which  offers  any  clue  to  the  lal 
the  only  scytale  which  exactly  tits  the  irepiirXotcT),  and  m 
right  and  consistent,  seems  to  us  to  be  this  :  that  ^n< 
the  leader  of  the  dancers  *  who  had  been  sent  to  Thi 
learn  from  the  poet  the  dance  and  the  method  of  perfor 
and  that  some  one  else  there,  in  the  persona  of  the  pot 
self,  addresses  him,  and  directs  him  to  perform  the  Pre 
to  Here,  which  he  had  been  taught,  and  which  we  muj 
pose  was  sent  together  with  the  ode.  We  know  from  J 
(de  Saltatione)  that  the  pantomimes,  in  his  time  at  leasi 
masks,  as  he  contrasts  their  natural  mask  with  the  huj 
uncouth  distortions  of  the  tragic  one ;  and  we  may  si 
that  in  ancient  times  the  choragus  wore  a  Pindaric  mas] 
the  idealized  face  that  is  still  extant  in  busts  as  Pindar's 
word  messenger,  indeed,  is  still  difficult,  but  we  find  it  u 
Pyth.  IV.  2/8,  in  something  the  same  sense.  A  simil 
pothcsis  appears  to  us  the  only  possible  explanation  of  th 
responding  passage,  Tsth.  II.  42. 

To  recapitulate  shortly,  wc  find  first,  various  plac 


<«  ■ 


•  See  Paiisanias,  v.  25,  where  he  describes  the  thirty-seven  bronze  st 
Olympia  of  the  chorus,  which  the  Sicilians  used  to  send  Kar'  eGos  every  yea 
ganie^,  the  x^pov  7rai?tav,  Kai  cilaffKoXop  rov  x^P^^*  <^^<  avdpa  avXrjr^ 
also  iv.  4,  where  he  says  the  Messcnians  used  to  send  to  Delos  aUo,  &v<ri 
avipuv  xopov. 
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which  the  chorus  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  poet,  as 
natives  of  the  country  which  is  celebrated,  fellow-citizens  of 
the  victor ;  secondly,  several  others,  in  which  the  poet  speaks 
of  himself  as  the  Theban,  the  poet,  as  distinct  from  the  cho- 
rus. And  what  can  we  conclude  from  this,  but  that  the  chorus 
sings  at  one  time  in  their  own  persons,  and  the  poet  at  another, 
solo,  in  his  own  character  ? 

We  must  suppose,  then,  the  performance  to  have  begun 
with  the  music,  and  that  the  chorus  accompanied  it  with 
silent  evolutions,  and  that  these  motions  continued  in  regular 
time,  and  measured  out  to  the  eye  the  forms  of  the  com- 
plete strophe  and  antistrophe,  whether  they  joined  in  the 
song  or  not.  It  will,  perhaps,  make  our  notion  clearer,  if  we 
fancy  the  quire  in  a  cathedral  engaged  in  continued  symbol- 
ical action  during  the  whole  service,  and  at  one  time  chant- 
ing, at  another  silent,  while  the  priest  reads.  If  we  go  back 
to  the  Homeric  account  of  the  Pheeacians,  we  there  find 
the  dance  and  oyrjfiaTLafio^  of  the  chorus  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  words  of  the  bard,  and  there  is  no  passage 
in  his  song  which  could  well  have  been  sung  in  chorus.  If 
we  look  on  to  the  later  times,  we  shall  find  /cofifmra,  such  as 
that  of  the  eunuch  in  the  Orestes,  where  one  skilftil  actor 
both  sang  and  accompanied  his  words  with  rhythmical  mo- 
tions, and  such  must  have  been  the  wonderful  pantomimes 
which  Lucian  describes.  But  between  these  two  extremes 
we  may  conceive  a  period  when  the  poet  and  the  actors,  or 
dancers,  were  not  so  completely  separated,  as  in  the  first 
case,  and  yet  did  not  coalesce  into  one  person,  as  in  the  se- 
cond, but  where  there  existed  an  intercommunion  between 
them,  a  sort  of  dramatic  alternation  of  persons. 

But  what  document  have  we  to  witness  directly  to  the 
fact  ?  Hardly  any,  indeed,  but  still  some  little.  The  curious 
MS.  found  by  Kircher  in  the  library  of  a  monastery  at  Pa- 
lermo, of  old  psalm  tunes,  contains  a  fragment  of  the  1st 
Pythian  of  Pindar,  with  the  musical  notation ;  and  over  the 
third  line  are  written  the  words  xo/309  ei^  KvOapav,  which  evi- 
dently imply,  that  during  the  recitation  of  the  first  two  hues 
the  chorus  was  silent. 

Of  course,  such  an  hypothesis  can  only  be  substantiated 
by  applying  it  and  working  it  out,  and  seeing  if  it  succeeds 
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in  explaining  the  phenomena.  Such  an  attempt  is  Bom 
like  what  it  would  be  to  restore  the  colouring  of 
Titian  from  an  engraving,  and  all  that  can  be  expectec 
be  only  a  distant  approximation.  Thiersch  has  arrang 
11  th  Pythian  in  the  following  manner,  which  certainly  re 
an  intolerable  harshness  of  transition.  Liet  the  chorua 
and  go  on  down  to  the  end  of  line  12 ;  then  the  poe^ 
from  that  to  line  53 ;  from  which  on  to  the  end  is  as 
as  anything  in  the  tragedians.  In  passing  may  we  be  a 
to  suggest  an  emendation  of  the  corrupt  CLfjLvyovrai  ai 
55.  ?     We  would  read 

^BovepoL  3'  afiuvovTcu 
Ta8',  €1  Tt9,  &c., 

so  that  the  formula  of  the  expression  should  correspon 
that  in  Pyth.  XII.  31, 

aXX*  €<rrai  'xpovo^ 

OVT09,  6  KUl,  &c. 

Ol.  VIII.  Let  us  suppose  the  chorus  to  cease  at  line 
certainly  there  the  elevation  of  style  ceases,  '^thc  s] 
the  mighty  singing  is  suddenly  withdrawn,'*  and  the  i 
changes. 

OL  IX.  The  chorus  begins  and  calls  upon  the  poe 
speaks  in  his  own  person  from  line  21  to  the  end  of  li] 
then  we  suppose  the  chorus  to  join  in  down  to  Svojan 
line  35,  repeating,  as  it  were,  the  subject  of  the  A 
chian  hymn,  which  we  know,  from  the  Scholiast,  tc 
been  addressed  to  Hercules*.    The  poet  replies, — 

"  Sing  not  such  unholy  strains,  hut  of  the  pure  Deucalion  and  1 
ruise  to  her  tlie  song,  and  know  that  though  oUl  wine  is  best,  s 
hymns  (as  those  of  Archilochus)  are  not  comparable  to  mine." 

From  line  49  the  ode  proceeds  in  full  chorus  down  to  li 
where  the  poet  makes  a  transition  like  that  in  Ol-  \. 
then  the  cliorus  takes  up  the  song  at  line  86 ;  and  i 
100  the  poet  reiterates  his  pious  observance  of  nature  ai 
gods  in  every  department  of  excellence,  and  tells  the  c 


*  'V\\U  hypothesis  has  not  occurred  to  Dissen,  but  it  sccnis  to  us  to  cxplai 
(lifiicultivs. 
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to  shout  aloud,  line  109^  as  we  may  suppose  they  accord- 
ingly do,  the  three  last  lines, 

Ol.  XI.  Here,  at  line  24^  there  is  one  of  those  decided 
breaks  which  seem  to  require  our  inter%"ention  cj^  machina. 
We  conceive  the  poet  to  have  begun;  the  chorus  to  have 
struck  in  at  Une  9,  comparing  itself  to  the  dry  pebbly  bed  of 
a  'xjBi^appo'i  in  summer,  till  filled  by  the  poet  with  the  stream 
of  music;  15-19  exarchus  ;  20-23  chor, ;  24-34  exar, ;  34—42 
chor.,  in  allusion  to  Anaxilaus^  king  of  Rhegium ;  43-63  exar, ; 
64-96 ;  then  the  poet  concludes. 

In  the  grand  ode,  Pyth.  I.,  wc  have,  according  to  Kircher's 
document,  the  exarchus  to  line  2.  Now  we  would  let  the 
chorus  sing  to  eXeXifo/zcva,  and  leave  the  elaborate  description 
of  the  eagle  to  the  poet  alone  aa  far  as  line  1 0 ;  chorus  to  the 
end  of  the  antistrophe ;  exar.  to  Une  1 7  >  cliorus  then  to  line 
28 ;  exar.  to  line  35  j  chorus  then  to  line  40 ;  exar.  the  next 
strophe;  then  chorus  47-57;  exar.  the  two  next  lines;  then 
chor.  60-80;  81-92  av€fjuo€V],  chor.  92-98;  exar,  concludes. 
The  picture  of  the  eagle  is  too  minute  and  too  particular  for 
the  voice  of  the  chorus,  and  by  giving  that  to  a  single  singer, 
the  gmndeur  of  the  lines  about  the  volcano  is  throwTi  out 
more  prominently ;  the  tranaitioUj  too,  from  the  blessed  gods 
to  the  Titans^  is  more  natural  and  easy.  After  the  loud 
thunders  of  *^tna  ceasc^  a  single  voice  is  heard  making 
intercession  for  the  new  victorious  city.  Toward  the  end, 
the  good  wishes  and  congratukitionR  are  pubhc  and  choral, 
while  the  warning  cautions  are  spoken  by  the  poet  himself. 

Pyth.  VIIL  The  noble  opening  of  this  ode, — alluding  to 
the  war  with  Athens,  then  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  we 
may  well  suppose  to  have  been  sung  by  a  chorus  of  -EginC' 
tans  in  their  own  persons  down  to  line  28.  After  this  follows 
what  could  not  well  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  choral 
band,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the  whole 
stnicture  of  the  passage,  and  the  (pavraata  of  AmphJaraus ; 
and,  above  oil,  m  hat  comes  after  line  56,  where  the  poet  speaks 
evidently  in  bis  own  person.  But  from  line  61  to  the  end, 
the  mixture  of  triumph  and  gloomy  anticipation  is  the  very 
%'oice  of  the  public  feeling  of  the  island. 

Pyth.  X.     Exarch.  1-6;  chor.  7-26.     Here  the  transition 
rvery  sudden^  and  the  fable  seems  dragged  in,  iTrmfBov  TrXo- 
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I  inr;:  hut  from  the  exarchus  such  rapid  movcmeiits  i 

fK'Ctcd.     Let  them  continue  therefore  down  to  line  36 

■^  rhoru.s  to  line  50 ;  exarch,  to  68  ;  then  chorus  oondnd 

^  • .  That  charming  ode,  the  4th  Xemean,  was  sung  solo, 

I  learn,  Fjoth  from  the  absence  of  antistrophe  and  from  K 

where  he  says,  •'•'  Surely  if  your  father  Tiznocritus  w( 

'^  warmed  with  the  bright  sun,  often  would  he,  with  tl 

(  I  "  dian  harp,  hanging  over  this  melody,  be  singing  jour 

f  -^  ^  .    *  "  phal  song."     It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  compai 

I  ode  with  the  wider  and  larger  compositions,  which  we 

folded  and  displayed,  like  the  purple  tapestry  in  the 

phoHL*,  by  the  evolutions  of  the  chorus.     Here  one  1 

'  shorter  and  more  compact  style  of  diction^  and  a  more 

r  variety  of  allusions,  with  quicker  transitions.     The  po< 

the  l)ce,  darts  [duvet,  Pyth.  X.  54)  instantly  from  soi 

•  '  the  sweet  depth  of  one  flower  into  another. 

.    .  Ncm.  VIII.  The  chorus  begins  down  to  line  15  ;  th( 

lows  one  of  those  movements  which  it  seems  to  us  could 

•  ^^ 

have  been  written  for  a  chorus.     The  poet  is  beginn 
.     \  coni])arc  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  iEgina  with  t 

■J  CypruH,  but  suddenly  breaks  off  and  turns  to  another  si 

]  He  then,  wpofjiacriv  fiev,  speaks  of  himself  as  the  object  of 

but  the  chorus  well  understand  that  he  alludes  to  the  in 
Ing  enmity  and  envy  of  the  Athenians,  and  join  in,  hea 
Houl,  line  24,  in  the  contrast  which  is  drawn  betwce 
htniightforward  Dorian  Ajax,  and  the  iroXurpoTro^  eha 
of  an  Ionian  sort  :  line  40,  the  poet  re-appears  in  hij 
p<!rson,  and  rojoireH  that  if  he  cannot  assist  them  in  tht 

i  id  least  lie  may  celebrate  their  peaceful  triumphs.      Wc 

suppose,  fn»ni  the  beginning  of  the  ode,  that  the  young 

I  was  going  to  be  married. 

IhIIi.  II.,  line  42.   The  difficulties  which  beset  this  pa 
Hcein  insuperable  if  Nicasij)pus  was  the  exarchus,  ns 
suppoHCH  ;  for,  in  that  case,  who  speaks  to  him?  or  ho\ 
\\\v  line  Hpoken? 

I»th.  IV.     After  those  inimitable  verses,  lines  49^   ■ 

seems  re(|nisite  that  the  exarch,  should  speak  iilone  wi 

is  said,  '*  nevertheless  quench  in  silence  the  boost " ;  a 

I  chorus  (*ould  hardly  be  sup^joscd  to  abstain  of  itself 
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such  a  theme^  or  so  quickly  to  descend  from  such  an  exalta- 
tion. 

Isth.  v.,  line  35,  there  occurs  one  of  the  harshest  transitions 
in  all  Pindar.  Indeed,  a  speech  of  the  kind  that  follows,  and 
the  whole  conception  of  the  scene,  is  not  adapted  for  choral 
delivery.  We  would  suppose,  then,  the  exarch,  to  begin  down 
to  line  7;  then  7-13  chor.;  14-21  exarch.;  22-^5  chor. ; 
35-59  exarch. ;  60-73  chor.  5  exarch,  concludes. 

The  last  ode  in  the  series  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful ;  there 
is  a  melancholy  wildness  both  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  in  the  expressive  metre.  Here  the  poet  certainly  begins  in 
person  down  to  line  5.  By  the  way,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  plural  XvOevre^  is  used  here  nom.  abs.,  and  immediately 
after  Oepaireve  in  singular  2nd  person,  and  then  the  next  verb 
in  the  1st  plural;  5-11  chor.;  then  the  aXKa  fioi  seems  to 
mark  a  change  of  persons,  so  let  exarch,  follow  1 1-20 ;  then 
the  chorus  address  themselves  to  the  nymph  iEgina,  and  go 
on  to  line  26 ;  then  follows  that  ingenious  parable  about  the 
balance  of  power,  which  could  not  well  have  been  adapted  to 
the  choral  voice ;  this  lasts  from  27-46 ;  then  chor.  46-60, 
not  without  allusion  to  their  brethren  who  had  fallen  at  Sala- 
mis ;  61-70,  the  poet  concludes. 

Now  if  we  admit  this  theory,  and  allow  that  6  xo/909,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  Diogenes  Laertius,a/7%a£a>9  BteBptV' 
fMiTifyv  fiovo^,  and  recollect  the  other  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  poet  for  changing  the  tone  of  his  song,  such  as  the 
power  of  altering  either  the  mood  of  the  music,  or  the  instru- 
ment altogether,  and  adopting  at  one  time  the  enthusiastic 
flute,  at  another  the  equable  harp,  we  shall  be  able  fully  to 
justify  the  most  abrupt  transitions :  indeed,  what  seemed  a 
blemish,  will  come  out,  when  thus  seen  in  the  true  light,  as 
a  great  beauty. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  all  reference  to  the  disputed 
passages,  Pyth.  V.  68,  ff.  ;  Pyth.  IX.  91  ;  Nem.  VII.  85, 
as  we  thought  that  we  could  make  good  our  case  without 
touching  them ;  and  as  to  what  Boeck  and  Dissen  in  their 
notes  on  them,  and  Ulrici  in  his  *  History  of  Lyrical  Poetry 
among  the  Greeks,*  have  affirmed,  that  in  lyrical  odes  the  first 
person  must  always  mean  the  poet  himself,  we  cannot  but 
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think  that  the  constant  practice  of  the  tragic  chorus  i 
ficicnt  refutation. 

Miiller^  in  his  ingenious  coxnmeiitaiy  on  the  Eun 
supposes  the  choragus  to  say  the  ^>p€i^pv  (line  125),  i 
chorus  to  follow  with  their  Xafie^  Xafie,  He  suppose 
in  that  irapoBo^  which  he  has  so  happily  and  satisf 
explained  (line  300),  that  each  clause  was  spoken  b} 
cut  voices,  and  even  that  the  sentence  begun  by  oi 
(line  309),  is  concluded  by  another.  In  counti 
seven  pairs  too,  the  choragus,  the  15th^  is  not  io 
Something  in  the  same  way  Pindar  (Nem.  V.  25)  dt 
the  beautiful  x^P^^  ^^  ^^®  Muses,  and  Apollo  Musa^ 
the  middle,  distinct  from  them,  as  their  exarchus.  \ 
recollect,  too,  what  one  of  the  Scholiasts  says  on  occasj 
comparatively  easy  passage,  Nem.  IX.  19 :  "  It  is  doi 
he  observes,  "  whether  the  chorus  or  the  poet  says  thii 

Again,  there  is  much  meaning  in  the  words  of  the  & 
to  Nem,  VIII. :  owraTrei  to  irpooifuov  €i^  to  ny?  o>paA 
eira  eiriKtafiao'TiKO)^  rtov  irarpuov  eifHnrrereu,  We 
moreover,  that  in  the  dithyramb  there  was  an  interch 
reciting  and  singing ;  and  though  this  was  introduo 
later  period  by  Crexus  (Plutarch,  de  Mus.,  1141,  A.) 
betokens  a  something  in  the  original  construction  of  th 
of  chorus  at  least,  which  must  have  suggested  it,  and  pi 
the  way  for  it. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  have  done ;  and  we  will  cc 
with  referring  the  classical  reader,  who  understands  G 
and  is  desirous  of  seeing  more  on  the  subject  that  w 
been  discussing,  to  Fr.  Thiersch's  ingenious  essay  p 
to  his  edition  of  Pindar,  and  to  Ulrici's  elaborate  volt 
lyric  poetry  of  Greece,  in  which  he  lias  collected  a 
bears  upon  the  matter*. 


*  "  With  regard  to  our  hypothesis  of  the  chorus  dancing  in  silence  while 
sang,  we  beg  to  refer  to  a  curious  account  uf  the  Guipuzcoan  doiioe 
Fvrcifin  Quarterly,  No.  4.  It  appears  that  they  have  thirty-six  dnnces, 
Ntinguished  by  particular  ceremonies  and  ditrt-rcnt  symbolical  inovciiieiits,  co 
rative  of  ancient  historio;  and  that  the  tanibuurine  player  recites  or  siiij 
priatc  verses  to  inspire  the  dancer.«,  who  move  in  silence ; — verses,  dances 
being  old-established  forms,  handed  down  by  tradition,  like  the  Apj^tXoxc 
alluded  to  Olynip.  xi." 
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The  present  Government  of  Russia. 

Much  has  been  published^  and  still  more  said,  respecting  the 
Emperor  Nichoks.  To  women  he  is  described  as  a  good 
husband  and  a  most  affectionate  father;  to  the  Tories  as 
a  stanch  rulcr^  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  conservatism  in 
Europe ;  and  the  Radicals  are  told  that  his  bearded  Russians 
carry  civilization  at  the  point  of  their  lances,  and  that  Bash- 
kir, Circassian  and  Turk  are  alike  regenerated  by  their  genial 
influence.  The  prime  minister  of  this  country,  at  a  public 
dinner,  declared  him  ^^  inferior  to  no  man  in  the  world  in 
truth,  in  honour  and  in  justice  ;^^  whilst  (yConnell  in  the 
House  of  Commons  pronounced  him  "  a  miscreant/^  A  tra- 
veller, not  one  of  those  whose  judgment  was  blinded  by  the 
crafly  wiles  of  an  artful  despot,  but  who  observed  him  closely, 
has  stated  that  "  Nicholas  is  not  a  devil,  but  no  angel  either/' 
From  such  a  heap  of  vaiious  and  contradictory  opinions,  pro- 
ceeding from  natives  of  the  same  country,  who  by  their  edu- 
cation and  national  prejudices  might  be  expected  to  have 
formed  similar  judgments,  what  conclusion  can  be  drawn  ? 
We  remain  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  respecting  the  true 
character  of  Nicholas ;  and  if  we  learn  anything,  it  is  rather 
what  he  is  not  than  what  he  really  is.  This  disagreement  of 
opinion  has  its  source  in  the  partial  or  rather  superficial 
views  that  have  been  taken  of  him.  Has  any  one  yet  de- 
scribed him  in  his  principal  character,  as  ruler  over  a  terri- 
tory, than  which  a  larger  is  not  recorded  in  history  ?  Has 
any  one  attempted  to  estimate  his  merits  as  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  a  conglomerated  population  of  fifty  millions,  con- 
sisting of  races,  some  akin  to  each  other,  others  wholly  differ- 
ing in  origin,  in  language,  in  manners,  in  religion  and  in  ci- 
vilization, and  all  depending  upon  him  for  the  improvement 
of  their  condition^  both  moral  and  physical,  for  justice  and  for 
happiness  ? 
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We  are  far  from  washing  to  disparage  the  domestic  meH' 
of  the  Czar,  as  manifested  in  his  alicctiou  for  his  family*, 
though  even  these  have  been  questioned;  but  wc  cannot  joi 
that  class  of  writers  who  seem  to  think  that  they  desc 
greater  commendation  from  being  found  in  the  person  of  thi 
Czar  than  in  that  of  the  meanest  of  his  serfs.    They  arc  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  man,  and  as  usual  in  his  moral,  as  it 
desire  of  eating  and  tb-inking  is  in  his  physical  constitulion 
Such  instinctive  feelings  are  scarcely  entitled  to  praise  at  all. 
Each  individual  character  has  its  appropriate  standard,  wb^re 
by  it  is  and  ought  to  be  measured,     llie  actor  is  valued  ai 
cording  to  his  quali6cations  for  the  stage ;  the  general  for 
conduct  on  the  field  of  battle ;  a  constitutional  sovereign  f< 
his  ob8er\'ance  of  the  charter ;  and,  in  like  manner,  an  au 
crat  must  be  tested  as  an  autocrat,  by  the  manner  in  whi 
he  wields  his  irresistible  sceptre,  and  by  the  motives  whi 
impel  the  actions,  far  whicli  he  knows  that  lie  runs  no  risk 
being  called  to  account*    To  test  the  character  of  such  a 
ruler  as  the  Czar  is  no  easy  task  j  and  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  it  at  the  first  glance  would  be  almost  miraculous 
since  it  is  in  the  nature  of  despotic  governmenta  arttidly 
conceal  one  portion  of  their  deeds  and  to  misreprc-    ^ 
other.     Few  travellers  in  Russia  have  sufficient  pen 
to  discover  this  fact.     From  the  first  step  they  take  in 
country  to  the  last,  the  impressions  they  receive  at  the  R 
aian  capital  and  at  their  audience  of  the  emperor,  are 
as  delusive  as  the  mirage  which  mocks  the  wanderer  in  t 
sandy  plains  of  Egjpt ;  and  on  their  return  home  they  rcla^ 
these  as  so  many  positive  truths.     Our  effort  shall  be 
enable  our  readers  to  view  these  objects  in  their  true 
ings,  and  then  Nicholas  and  his  government  will  appear  sudi 
as  they  really  are.     We  are  not  of  those  who  hurry  oYtf 
coxmtries  only  to  be  deceived. 

Tl\e  true  character  of  the  Emperor  Nichoks  aa  a 
may  be  best  shown  by  placing  it  in  juxtaposition  with 
of  Alexander,  his  immediate  jiredeccssor,    Alexander 
bitious  of  being  beloved  by  his  subjects;  Nicholut 
their  )ove,  and  is  determined  to  be  feared.  Thou|^h  his 
is  finer  and  more  commanding  than  that  of  Alexander^ 
less  pleasing  j  his  aspect  is  stern,  and  no  smile  gTACoa  hta 
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Alexander  was  mild  and  affable ;  severity  looks  out  from  be- 
neath the  brow  of  Nicholas ;  but.  though  insolent  and  harsh, 
he  has  on  iiir  of  distrustful  timidity.  The  traits  of  his  cha- 
racter resemble  those  of  his  ferocious  brother  Constuntinej 
with  this  ruatt'rial  difference  :  that  as  the  furj'  of  the  latter  was 
vented  upon  individuals,  that  of  Nicholas  is  directed  against 
classes  of  men,  races  and  whole  nations.  It  is  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  therefore  the  more  frightful  and  pernicious.  Fe- 
rocious as  was  Constantine,  he  not  unfrcquently  repented  of 
the  eril  he  had  committed,  and  would  even  make  reparation 
when  it  was  in  Ins  power,  to  those  whom  he  had  wronged. 
Not  so  Nicholas;  however  he  may  err,  he  never  repents. 
Cruel  by  nature,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  his  reign 
no  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  on  being  presented  for  his 
signature,  has  ever  been  known  to  be  cancelled  or  even  miti- 
gated by  him,  and  most  frequently  he  aggravates  the  penalties. 
The  religious  creeds  and  liberties  of  the  various  nations  sub- 
ject to  the  sceptre  of  Alexander  were  respected  by  him ; 
Nicholas  evinces  utter  disregard  of  them,  violating  alike  char- 
ters and  privileges,  oppressing  alike  religions  and  sects. 
Alexander  appears  to  have  had  some  affection  for  the  Poles, 
or  at  least  seemed  anxious  to  gain  theirs  by  flattering  them 
with  the  hope  of  preserving  their  nationality.  The  verj'  names 
of  "  Poland  and  Poles  '*  are  abhorrent  to  the  ear  of  Nicholas ; 
he  cannot  endure  them,  and  would  rejoice  that  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  Poland  had  but  one  neck,  that  with  his  own  hand 
he  might  out  it  off  at  a  blow.  This  hatred  it  is  that  urges  him 
to  endeavour,  with  the  concentrated  force  of  his  des|)otism,  to 
erase  that  nation  from  the  memoiy  of  man,  and  to  wage, 
as  he  is  doing  at  this  moment,  a  barbarous  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  its  language,  history  and  religion.  Alexander 
was  fond  of  science  and  the  arts,  encouraged  learned  men, 
and  bestowed  upon  them  rank,  honours  and  rewards;  Ni- 
cholas affects  to  do  the  same,  but  in  reahty  he  looks  upon 
them  with  aversion  and  distrust;  for  he  suspects  them,  in 
common  with  all  enlightened  and  upright  men,  of  a  crime 
unpardonable  in  his  eyes,  namely,  liberalism  (voimdoumsivo}. 
The  most  infamous  chaa-actcrs,  robbers,  liighwaymen,  felons 
of  every  description,  may  hojie  to  obtain  his  pardon  for  their 
crimes ;  but  let  every  Uberal  mail  beware  how  he  comes  with- 
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in  his  reach,  if  he  would  avoid  being  doomed  to  perish  on 
the  Caucasus,  Alexander  established  colleges  and  school 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  arts ;  he  restored 
a  PoHsh  university  at  Vilna,  and  founded  another  at  Warsaw. 
Nicholas  has  abohshed  both,  together  with  most  of  t!  *  h 
existing  in  Poland;  and  in  those  that  remain,  he  ii 
duced  the  most  compulsive  system  of  corrupted  cducaticw. 
Tliere  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  AI*  * 

humblest  peasant  could  approach  him  ^\ith  a  [- 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  courtesy  to  men  and  his 
lantry  to  women*     Nicholas  is  as  inacces:<iblc  as  he  is  mt 
orable  to  his  unfortunate  subjects^  and  brutal  botli  to  mi 
and  women.     His  courtesy  to  the  empress  seems  intends 
only  for  outward  show,  as  he  is  known  to  be  both  imperious 
harsh  in  private ;  and  if  the  example  of  licentiousness  wl 
he  sets  be  followed,  his  court  runs  great  risk  of  becoming  m 
profligate  as  that  of  Catherine  II,     All  the  men  who  w< 
held  most  in  esteem  by  Alexander  are  disliked  by  him, 
some  among  them  have  become  the  objects  of  his  most  crm 
persecution.    It  must  be  acknowledged  to  the  credit  of  Ali 
ander,  that  he  did  much  towards  civilizing  Russia  by 
troducing  into  it  European  industry  and  improvements ;  h\ 
Nicholas  barbarizes  by  prohibiting  his  subjects  from  travi 
ling ;  and  thus  cutting  off  in  a  great  measure  their  iutereoi 
with  other  nations,  hopes  to  facihtate  his  meditated  conqm 
of  the  adjacent  countries,  and  his  project  of  trampling  iindi 
foot  Europe  and  her  civihzation.     Alexander,  at  least  dtirii 
the  first  years  of  his  reign,  was  liberal ;  but  in  this 
also,  Nicholas  has  shown  himself  the  reverse  of  his  bi 
for  he  hates  liberty  alike  in  his  own  empire  and  in  othi 
Countries  enjoying  a  popidai'  form  of  government  and  Ul 
institutions,  are  abhorred  by  him  as  his  natural  enemies, 
sound  of  the  drum  and  the  peal  of  cannon  are  the  music 
which  he  most  delights;  he  can  conceive  no  higher  -t 
of  excellence  than  Napoleon,  and  no  subliuier  plans  1 1 
it  is  in  fact  to  this  id4e  Ji:pe  that  Prince  Leuchtenbci^  is  u 
debted  for  obtaining  the  hand  of  his  daughter.     H 
ceptible  of  no  gentle  affections,  no  generous  emoi 
magnanimity.     Even  in  his  youth,  when  it  was  hia  custi 
to  drill  his  soldiers  in  his  apartments,  he  was  always  ni 
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viiled  with  n  whip,  and  ^vould  flog  them  mercilessly  for  the 
least  ijiaccuracy ;  and  if  on  meeting  one  of  his  guard  in  the 
streets,  the  man  did  not  salute  him  in  a  manner  that  suited 
his  fancy,  or  happened  to  have  a  button  of  his  unitbrm  un- 
fastened, he  put  him  under  arrest  for  several  weeks,  or 
degraded  him  to  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  hne.  Now  that 
he  is  emperor,  those  who  incur  his  displeasure  arc  marched 
off  to  the  Caucasus.  Cruel  and  inexorable  himself,  he  dis- 
hkes  men  of  a  different  disposition ;  to  witness  concord  and 
friendship  is  offensive  to  him,  and  he  is  much  better  satisfied 
Fwhen  dissensions  arise  at  his  court  or  amongst  foreign  nations, 
rhich  latter  he  Ls  ever  ready  to  foment  by  his  secret  agents, 
Dixnde  ei  impera  "  being  his  motto*  The  commander  of  a 
regiment,  who  does  not  behave  ill  to  his  officers,  and  encou- 
rage these  in  their  turn  to  illtreat  their  subalterns,  is  de- 
spised as  unfit  for  service,  and  soon  dismissed.  Even  his  own 
son,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  has,  on  account  of  his 
little  disposition  to  cruelty,  received  from  him  the  appellation 
of  "  old  grandmother/'  and  his  tutor  has  been  rebuked  for 
giving  him  that  tiwn.  All  estabhshed  customs  and  judicial 
forms  must  give  way  when  one  of  his  fancies  intervenes :  his 
will  is  a  decree,  and  brooks  no  delay  in  its  execution.  From 
his  military  predilections,  the  Citar  will  devote  hours  to  drill- 
ing a  company  of  raw  recnuts,  which  could  be  equally  well 
performed  by  any  corporal ;  but  he  will  give  himself  no  trou- 
ble respecting  the  civil  government  of  the  state,  and  still  less 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  He  does  not,  indeed,  ob- 
ject to  sign  decrees  for  the  augmentation  of  imposts;  but 
if  any  of  the  opj)ressed  serfs  present  to  him  a  petition  com- 
plaining of  injustice,  both  the  petitioner  and  the  writer  of  the 
petition  are  sentenced  to  Siberia,  the  one  as  a  rebel,  the  other 
as  an  abettor  of  rebellion  ! 

Overchai'ged  an  this  picture  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  may 
seem,  we  have  rather  understated  than  exaggerated  the  facts 
in  the  present  policy  of  Russia,  and  the  events  actually  taking 
place  in  that  empire.  The  principles  upon  which  the  whole 
of  the  present  government  of  Russia  hinges,  are  three  In  num- 
ber : — autocracy,  or  the  total  subjection  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  principle  of  dcHpotism  ;^^ori/todouij,  or  the  total  subjection 
of  all  religious  creeds  to  the  estabhshed  church  of  Russia  j — 
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ncf«ow<:r/f7|/,  or  the  total  subjection  of  numeroufl  p  inft 

diiferent  origin,  races  and  languages,  together  um^  tm^ir 
spective  civilization^  customs  and  laws,  to  the  natiouality  of  the 
Muscovites.     These  three  powerful  watch worcb  are  repeated 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  that  vast  empire,  and  they  a?>*  *^-^ 
motives  and  objects  to  which  cverj'thiug  is  made  Aubor<! 
and  sub8er\'ient.     In  consonance  with  these,  staleamcn  in  the 
cabinet,  priests  in  the  church,  and  authors  in  their  books  pro* 
claim,  that  of  all  forms  of  government,  despotism  is  tlie  MrisraRt ; 
that  to  despotism  Russia  owes  her  territorial  agg^rnndizcment, 
her  salvation  in  misfortune,  her  present  power  and  greaineM, 
and  thxit  to  despotism  also  she  will  owe  her  iiature  glory.     Woe 
to  him  who  should  dare  to  express  a  doubt   of  the  magic 
power   of  autocracy,  or  attempt  to  counteract  itj    by  the 
mighty  B[)ell  of  that  very  power,  he  would  soon  find  bjmfpy 
an  exile  in  distant  regions,  or  locked  up  in  the  dark  dnngecNi 
of  some  fortress,  to  retlect  there  upon  the  folly  of  hia  diiibf- 
lief.     No  means  are  left  untried  whereby  to  impress  on  tiic 
minds  of  the  people  the  sanctity  of  the  high  office  held 
the  Czar  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  on  eartii ;  t^  ii 
culcate  blind  submission  to  him,  and  to  ensure  that  from  the 
8pitzbcrg  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  no  form  of  pndte 
shall  be  heard  than  the  eternal  chant  of  "  Hospodi  poinihiy,^ 
(God  have  mercy  upon  us,) — the  most  appropriate  invocs- 
tion  that  a  subject  under  such  a  government  can  utter — and 
that  no  other  language  be  spoken,  no  books  be  read,  bat  ooi 
Kussian.     With  these  notions  are  entwined  visLona  of  a 
fusion  of  all  the  different  nations  composing  the  empire^  ioi 
Russians ;  of  the  re-conquest  of  the  Slavonian  provinces  wi 
still  belong  to  Austria  and  Prussia ;  and  of  domineering'  o 
the  rest  of  the  world  through  the  mighty  induenoe  of 
vast  Slavonian  league. 

These  ambitious  schemes  of  Russia  met,  however,  at  thn 
very  outset  with  failure,  owing  to  which  their  accomp 
ment  has  not  only  been  retarded,  but  altogether  def< 
Such  fusion  of  heterogeneous  nations  into  one  mass,  119 
contemplated,  can  only  be  advantageously  effected  by  mntUAl 
interest  and  attachment,  and  by  such  guarantees  of  reoaprocii 
rights,  as  we  much  doubt  its  being  in  the  |  Ruask 

to  give.     But  what  &he  failed  to  effect  by  onu^^^i^  .^eaaovtSy 
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she  has  attempted  to  perform  by  revolting  acts  of  persecu- 
tion^ oppression  and  cruelty.  Witness  her  barbarous  and 
perfidious  conduct  towards  Poland,  which  sister  country  of 
Slavonian  origin,  instead  of  using  as  a  wise  policy  would  have 
dictated,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  great  and  important 
union,  she  has  by  mismanagement  converted  from  henceforth 
into  a  stumbling-block  in  her  way.  The  fate  of  Poland  will 
for  ever  be  a  warning  to  other  Slavonian  races,  not  to  unite 
themselves  with  Russia.  Although  through  the  intrigues  of 
her  Greek  priesthood  and  other  secret  agents  spread  far  and 
wide,  she  may  gain  some  influence  among  the  Slavonian 
populations  under  the  government  of  Turkey,  the  more  en- 
lightened and  humanized  portion  of  them  under  Austria  and 
Prussia,  calling  Poland  to  remembrance,  will  shrink  from  the 
idea  of  contaminating  themselves  by  entering  into  a  bond  with 
a  member  of  the  family  so  barbarous  and  perfidious,  however 
alluring  may  be  the  end  proposed  by  such  a  union.  It  is  true 
that  they  desire  a  change  in  their  present  political  condition, 
and  mourn  over  their  oppressed  nationality ;  but  having  now 
for  ages  been  accustomed  to  the  regular  system  of  administra- 
tion and  impartial  justice  of  the  respective  foreign  governments 
to  which  they  belong,  they  will  not  lightly  exchange  a  despot- 
ism tempered  with  humanity,  for  an  autocracy  of  the  wildest 
description — an  offshoot  of  Asia,  which  can  never  thrive  in  the 
Slavonian  soil,  and  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  their  ancient 
municipal  customs,  the  mildness  of  their  manners,  and  the 
social  welfare  of  their  communities. 

It  is  from  the  fact  of  Poland  beingthe  greatest  resisting  force 
that  can  be  opposed  to  Russia,  that  the  Polish  question  has 
all  along  appeared  to  us  of  such  vast  general  importance,  as 
to  induce  us  to  devote  a  series  of  articles*  to  the  exposition 
of  the  atrocities  of  Russia  and  her  flagrant  violations  of  faith. 


*  See  the  State  and  Prospects  of  Poland,  No.  I. — Diplonaattc  relations  with  the 
free  town  of  Cracow,  No.  11.— The  Poles  and  the  Ciar,  No.  III.— Occupation  of 
Cracow,  No.  IV. — The  Polish  War  of  Independence,  No.  V. — Russia;  Constitution 
and  Procedure,  No.  VI. — Russian  System  of  Education,  No.  Vll. — The  fate  of  Cra- 
cow, No.  VIII. — State  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  No.  X. — Commercial  relations  be- 
tween Poland  and  England,  No.  XII. — Manners  and  Society  in  St.  Petersburgh,  No. 
XV. — Church  and  State ;  The  Russo-Greek  Church,  No.  XVII. — Recent  Occur- 
rences at  Cracow,  Not.  XIX.  &  XX. 
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In  this  we  do  no  more  than  second  the  wann 
that  have  at  different  times  taken  place  in  parliament 
the  subject.   In  thus  harping  continually  upon  the  same  strmgi 
we  gradually  fulfil  our  plan  of  making  the  real  policy  of  Rosaia 
understood,  and  of  calling  attention  to  its  consequences.    Tliit 
poUcy  is  the  combined  result  of  the  emperor's  personal  dMU 
meter,  and  of  that  of  the  agents  employed  by  him,  b* 
home  and  abroad,  and  for  whose  deeds  the  emperor,  fror 
peculiar  autocratic  responsibility,  must  in  fact  be  held  *■; 
accountable.     1  mpenal  decrees,  and  the  lamentable  t 

the  measuies  adopted  in  the  execution  of  them,  sui.... 

display  the  peculiar  features  both  of  his  government  and  oi 
his  individual  character ;  moreover,  t|iey  prove,  that  were  il 
not  for  the  resistance  that  Poland  has  offered,  and,  though 
abandoned  to  her  fate,  still  does  offer,  the  designs  of  Rassa 
would  long  since  have  been  accomplished. 

For  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  arising  to  her 
ambitious  plans  fi-om  the  nationality  of  Poland,  a  special  priv  v 
council   was  established  some  years  ago  at  St  P 
It  bears  the  unpretending  name  of  the  Commir 
Western  (i.  e,  Polish)  Governments.  The  members  c^ompcl6]Jlf 
that  committee  are  Tschemisheff,  Bludow,  Prince  ('  " 
and  General  Benkendorff;  and  it  was  formerly  presi*  I 
by  the  notorious  enemy  of  the  Poles,  Novosiltzofi^  whose  dis- 
grace for  peculation,  and  disastrous  end>  arc  well  known.    Xi»t 
a  single  Pole  is  of  the  number.     The  deliberations  of  the  com* 
mittee,  its  resolutions,  and  the  instructions  issued  by  it  to  the 
governors  of  the  Polish  provinces,  are  involved  in  pr  :*       * 
secresy.  Such  is  the  mystery  in  which  the  transactiou 
inquisitorial  council  are  wrapped,  that  the  secretaries  and  clerk* 
employed  l>y  it,  on  entering  upon  their  functions,  arc  bound 
by  oath  never  to  divulge  anything  that  passes  at  its  meetings* 
But  whatever  pains  the  committee  may  be  at  to  conceal  its  de- 
liberations, they  are  sutficiently  revealed  by  their  results  j  and 
from  the  pecuEar  kinds  of  persecution  inflicted  by  the  govern- 
ors, who  are  the  executors  of  its  secret  instructions,  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  the  grand  object  in  view  is  the  suppression  of  e\'cry 
vestige  of  the  uationaUty  of  Poland^  the  etlacing  her  name  from 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  her  history  from  its  annals, — ^lu  9hort> 
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the  Russianizing  her  whole  population*.  Whoever  stands 
forward  in  defence  of  these  objects^ — so  dear  to  every  nation 
and  to  every  individual  not  wholly  debased^ — or  is  only  sus- 
pected of  being  disposed  to  do  so,  becomes  a  marked  man, 
and  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  fall  a  victim.  The  country 
swarms  with  informers — ^the  church,  the  tavern  and  the  bro- 
thel are  alike  infested  by  them.  At  court  the  dignified  body 
of  decorated  counsellors  perform  the  office  of  spies;  in  the 
streets  the  beggar  who  asks  for  a  morsel  of  bread  speculates 
on  the  wages  of  treachery.  Within  the  walls  of  a  man^s  own 
house^  his  domestics  or  his  nearest  relations  may  perhaps  be 
paid  informers ;  and  he  can  neither  play,  nor  sing,  nor  read, 


*  The  provisions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  18 1 4  with  respect  to  Poland  under 
the  then  existing  difficulties,  were  not  altogether  injudicious,  and  ought  not  to  be 
underrated.  By  protecting  her  nationality,  her  existence  as  a  nation  was  secured. 
It  is  true  that  the  Poles  were  not  satisfied — nothing  could,  or  ought  to  satisfy  them 
short  of  the  political  independence  of  their  country ;  still,  had  the  conditions  been 
faithfully  observed,  Europe  would  not  have  been  deprived  of  the  great  benefit  they 
were  intended  to  effect,  namely,  that  of  constituting  Poland,  by  her  separate  na- 
tionality and  national  interests,  an  intermediate  power  between  the  three  co- 
partitioning  governments, — a  sort  of  moral  bulwark  to  preserve  the  balance,  and 
prevent  any  hostile  collision  which  might  disturb  peace  in  the  North  of  Europe. 
Lord  Casllereagh  having  failed  to  restore  Poland  to  its  former  independence  under 
a  distinct  dynasty,  as  he  had  proposed  to  the  Congress,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  any  better  arrangement  than  that  which  was  ultimately  acceded  to,  viz. 
Firstj  that  all  the  provinces  of  ancient  Poland,  to  whichever  of  the  three  govern- 
ments, Austrian,  Prussian,  or  Russian,  they  belonged,  should  have  full  enjoyment 
of  their  nationality ;  secondly,  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  population  of 
which  amounted  to  four  millions,  and  which  at  that  period  did  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  three  powers,  should  be  erected  into  a  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  a  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  its  own,  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  centre^  with  the  national 
radii  extending  westwards  to  the  Duchy  of  Posen  and  the  district  of  Bromberg  ; 
southwards  to  Galicia  ;  eastwards  to  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine. 
It  is  true  that  the  central  portion  of  Poland,  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the 
imperious  circumstances  and  confusion  arising  from  Napoleon's  unexpected  return 
from  Elba,  was  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  as  its  king ;  yet  it  was  to 
be  annexed  to  Russia  only  by  its  constitution  ;  according  to  which  the  diet  was  to 
be  convoked  every  two  years,  and  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  kino.  His  suc- 
cessors also  were  to  be  crowned  at  Warsaw.  The  kingdom  was  to  have  its  own 
army,  its  own  treasury,  its  own  functionaries,  who  were  to  be  all  Poles,  and  no 
Russian  was  to  be  admitted  to  public  office  but  by  an  act  of  naturalization.  How 
mighty  a  centre  was  that  kingdom,  and  how  much  more  powerful  might  it  in  the 
course  of  time  have  proved,  with  its  naUonal  laws,  institutions  and  civilization 
gradually  developing  themselves,  had  it  not  been  with  wanton  outrage  swept  away 
by  Nicholas  !  It  had  a  national  army  of  35,000  men,  with  a  distinct  uniform,  and 
all  the  badges  of  nationality,  and  which  by  Art.  X.  of  the  Charter  "  was  never  to 
be  employed  (by  the  Emperors  of  Russia)  in  a  war  out  of  Europe ;"  but  which,  ne- 
vertheless, as  if  in  derision  of  treaties,  has  been  since  1832  drafted  into  the  Russian 
regiments  of  the  Caucasus,  of  Siberia,  of  Georgia,  and  with  the  levies  of  10,000  re- 
cruits annually  taken  from  the  kingdom,  must  now  be  considered  as  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  Russia  against  the  other  powers  of  Europe* 
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still  less  write,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  b^n^  denomiosd 
as  a  traitor.  To  speak  or  to  be  silent  is  alike  dangerous ;  for 
the  most  innocent  words  may  be  distorted  into  treason^  and 
silence  construed  into  brooding  over  some  plot.  If  he  be  a 
Catholic^  the  priest  in  the  confessional  is  bound  by  a  recent 
imperial  ukase  to  betray  him,  on  pain  of  being  conaiderad  an 
accomplice,  in  which  case  both  are  dragged  before  the  in- 
quisitional courts,  probably  tortured,  and  finally  aentenoed  to 
transportation  or  hard  labour.  The  very  prayer-book  mi^ 
become  a  witness  against  him,  should  it  chance  not  to  bear 
the  imprimatur  of  the  imperial  censorship. 

In  tracing  the  sufferings  of  Poland  since  the  late  insurrec- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  not  a  year  has  passed^  not  a  province 
escaped,  unmarked  by  some  calamity  inflicted  on  its  popula- 
tion in  various,  and  often  wholly  unprecedented  forms. 

In  1832  Warsaw  became  the  scene  of  kidnapping  infants, 
who,  under  the  false  pretext  of  their  being  orphans^  were  car- 
ried off,  and  most  of  whom  died  on  the  way  firom  fatigue,  cold, 
or  the  want  of  proper  food  and  care.  The  rest  have  never 
been  heard  of  since  they  were  placed  under  the  paternal 
guardianship  of  the  Emperor.  These  children  are  not 
only  doomed  to  renounce  their  religion,  and  their  native  lan- 
guage, but  even  their  very  names  are  changed.  An  anecdote 
is  told  of  an  awkward  attempt  made  by  the  emperor  to  place 
his  conduct  respecting  these  children  in  an  amiable  light  in 
the  presence  of  a  distinguished  foreigner*.  After  the  termi- 
nation of  some  manoeuvres  performed  by  the  school  of  cadets 
near  Peterhoff,  in  1833,  one  of  them  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  to  his  consort  as  the  son  of  a  gallant  Polish  gene- 
ral (Sowinski),  who  had  fallen  in  the  redoubts  at  Wola, 
fighting  against  him.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Czar, 
the  general  left  no  child ;  it  now  turns  out  that  one  belonging 
to  other  parents  was  selected  to  perform  in  this  piece  of  sen- 
timent. 

The  year  1831-32  was  rendered  remarkable  by  an  ukase 
for  the  transportation  of  5000  families  from  Podolia  to  the 
steppes  of  the  Caucasus.     Much  as  is  said  of  the  improved 


*  See  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  XV.  p.  60. 
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character  of  the  government  of  Russia^  these  improvements 
are  more  nominal  than  real,  and  it  still  remains  essentially 
Asiatic.  The  custom  practised  formerly  by  the  Turks  and 
Tartars,  of  transplanting  the  populations  of  conquered  coun- 
tries from  their  own  soil  to  some  other  district,  has  been  often 
resorted  to  by  the  Muscovite  rulers ;  but  by  none  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  present  Czar.  During  the  Turkish  cam- 
paign of  1 828,  the  fortress  of  Rachova  having  been  taken,  the 
women  and  children  were  carried  as  prisoners  into  Russia,  in 
revenge  for  the  brave  defence  that  had  been  made*.  Poland 
is  now  considered  as  a  similar  conquest ;  yet  the  execution 
of  the  same  measure  is  the  more  atrocious  from  not  being  di- 
rected against  a  rude  and  distressed  population,  or  needy  pea- 
sants, having  but  little  to  lose,  but  against  independent  gen- 
tlemen and  citizens,  on  the  plea,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  ukase^ 
that  they  are  suspected  of  ^^  being  ambitious  in  all  their  plans  ;^' 
amongst  these  are  also  included  lawyers^  ^^  their  interest  being 
^'  to  prolong  suits  and  acquire  fortunes  at  the  expense  of 
"  their  clients.**  They  were  sentenced  to  be  immediately 
transported ;  their  wives  and  children,  in  case  they  had  any, 
were  to  be  sent  after  them.  When  settled  on  some  uncul- 
tivated steppe  they  were  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Cos- 
sack colonies,  and  in  future  to  form  part  of  their  troops. 
This  inhuman  decree,  communicated  in  the  most  secret  man- 
ner to  the  governor  of  Podolia,  to  be  executed  by  him  with 
equal  secresy,  was  subsequently  to  be  extended  to  other  Polish 
provinces,  with  all  the  horrors  accompanying  such  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  heartrending  scenes  of  separation  from  home  and 
kindred,  such  outrage  to  the  family  affections,  for  which  so 
much  credit  has  been  given  to  the  emperor,  and  which  in  the 
present  instance  he  so  monstrously  trampled  under  footf* 


*  Lieut-Col.  Chesney's  Report  on  the  Russian  Campaign  in  1828-29,  drawn  up 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

f  We  insert  the  savage  ukase,  as  well  as  the  correspondence  with  the  governor 
of  Podolia,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  barbarity  of  its  tenor. 
These  documents  were  never  destined  to  come  before  the  public,  and  their  appear- 
ance may  serve  to  show  that  the  Imperial  Secret  Chancery  is  not  quite  so  inaccessi- 
ble as  tite  Cxar  supposes  it  to  be. 

I.  Order  of  the  Minister  of  Finances  to  the  Governor  of  Podolia,  dated 
9th  (2U0  Nov.  1831. 
"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  condescended  to  promulgate  a  supreme  order  to 
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This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Czar  is  not  tlic 
ble  being  he  is  represented.  The  cruel  and  ill-advisee 
sure^  it  is  well  known^  could  not  be  carried  into  direc 
cution  without  the  risk  of  kindling  in  the  country  a  ne 
of  despair.  It  was  therefore  relaxed,  but  not  abandonee 
the  principle  of  it  is  still  acted  upon.  On  the  slightes 
mation  given  by  the  secret  police,  on  the  most  £rii 
pretexts^  in  consequence  perhaps  of  any  one  of  its 
agents  dreaming  of  some  new  plot,  persons  are  at  onoc 

make  the  necessary  regulations  for  transplanting,  at  first,  five  thousand  fax 
Polish  gentlemen,  of  the  government  of  Podolia,  to  the  steppes,  under  theoo 
the  Treasury,  and  by  preference  on  the  line,  or  in  the  district  of  the  Caucas 
those  thus  transplanted  may  there  be  enrolled  in  the  military  service. 

"  To  carry  into  execution  the  above  transplantation,  it  is  necessary  to  select 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  late  insurrection ;  those  also  who  have  been  cor 
in  the  third  class  of  offenders,  and  who  have  subsequently  obtained  the  favc 
pardon  of  His  Majesty ;  secondly,  those  persons  who,  from  their  mode  of  life, 
opinion  of  the  local  authorities,  excite  the  distrust  of  the  government. 

"  According  to  this,  your  Excellency  will  make  use  of  all  necessary  means 
out  publishing  or  making  known  the  tenor  of  this  order)  to  register  the  f 
who  ought  to  be  transplanted,  in  order  that  you  may  begin,  without  delay,  tl 
cution  of  this  order,  according  to  the  rules  which  will  be  ultimately  commui 
to  you." 

ir.  Literal  Extract  Jrom  the  Answer  of  the  Governor  of  PodoUa  to  the  M 
of  Finances,  29th  Nov.  {Uth  Dec.)  1831. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  Tour  Excellency's  communication 
9th  November,  No.  1183,  reproducing  the  order  of  His  Majesty  for  transplanti 
thousand  families  of  Polish  gentlemen,  of  the  government  of  Podolia,  to  the  i 
tivated  soil  of  Caucasus.  In  hastening  to  fulfil,  in  the  strictest  manner,  this  su 
wish,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  fix  the  attention  of  Your  Excellency  on  the  foil 
Mv.  points : — 

t'  "  The  Polish  gentlemen  in  the  government  of  Podolia  may  be  divided  int< 

[y  classes  :  the  first  is  the  class  of  proprietors ;  the  second  are  occupiers,  figurmei 

vl  bourers,  artisans ;  the  third  are  servants,  and  other  persons  employed  by  th< 

■^*-  prietors  ;  and  the  fourth  are  the  counsellors  (avocats),  lawyers,  and  the  idle  ii 

'■*jt  tants  of  the  towns.     As  to  the  first  class,  it  promises  nothing  good  for  the  pi 

%:^-'i*  rity  of  the  country;  the  second  has  taken  no  great  part  in  the  late  insurre 

_^  ,^^l  '  the  third,  which  is  very  numerous,  consists  of  persons  who  frequently  go  froi 

iiili  ■    .-  place  to  another,  from  one  district  to  another,  and  from  one  government  to  an 

'|-.',!  .1  and  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  are  not  bound  to  any  place,  and  who,  in  s< 

f'v]-     N  the  masters  that  pay  them,  are  given  up  to  all  the  practices  which  are  inimi 

'.y*  ■/    "*  commerce  and  integrity — mercenary  servants,  they  are  ready  to  perform  any  t 

i\[.).l     ..  of  their  employers;  ambitious  in  all  their  plans,  they  serve  as  tools,  and 

ll"  V'"      t  principally  accomplices  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  during  the  insurrection: 

t'l'''    ^  are  dangerous  persons,  who  may  yet  be  very  mischievous  in  unforeseen  ci: 

r  tl|,i    <  _  stances.     It  would  be  very  beneficial,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  depopula 

J  ■-'*.   '    L  country  of  this  people.     The  counsellors  and  lawyers,  whose  interest  is  to  pi 

-|-*j  ■•  civil  suits,  and  who  acquire  their  fortunes  by  the  injury  of  the  citizens,  posa 

I  Lj   M    '  much  the  more  influence  over  them  ;  and  it  is  desirable  for  the  good  even  o 

•   '  iL   .  •  country,  that  their  number  should  be  considerably  diminished  by  transplant 

'    .'      '  (Signed)     "  The  Governor  Lubrenowi 

''^'^^.■-  "  Karaicniec,  Nov.  29  (Dec.  11)." 

!'.:■ 
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ricd  off  into  the  interior  of  Russia;  and  however  self-evi- 
dent their  innocence  may  be^  they  must  yet  remain  there 
until^  as  they  are  told^  the  "  falsehood  of  their  accusers  ^'  can 
be  proved  in  the  regular  slow  course  before  the  tribunals. 
But  this  never  takes  place.  In  most  cases  the  accused,  after 
pining  for  several  years  in  vain  expectation,  is  offered  by  way 
of  pardon  to  enter  military  service,  and  compelled  to  sell  his 
property  in  Poland.  In  the  latter  case  the  government  usually 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  unfortunate  individual,  by  taking  what 
landed  property  he  may  possess,  and  assigning  him  by  way  of 
compensation  some  portion  of  waste  laud  on  the  Asiatic  con- 
fines of  the  empire. 


III.  Extract  from  an  Order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Governor  of 
Podolia,  dated  April  6  (18),  1832. 

"  His  Majestjr,  in  confirming  these  regulations,  has  deigned  to  add  in  his  own 
hand-writing: 

"  These  regulations  are  to  serve  not  only  for  the  government  of  Podolia,  but 
also  for  all  the  Western  governments. 

"  Independently  of  this,  His  Majesty  has  ordained— 

"  I.  Tliat  in  no  case  will  the  government  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the 
persons  transplanted  ;  nevertheless,  those  who  are  to  be  transplanted  shall  not  be 
previously  apprised  of  it ;  the  creditors  shall  act  according  to  the  laws  ;  but  this 
shall  not  create  an  obstacle  to  transplantation. 

"  2.  In  the  first  place,  the  persons  who  are  capable  of  working  must  be  trans- 
planted ;  their  families  shall  be  subsequently  sent. 

"  The  ci-devant  gentlemen  non- proprietors,  who  have  neither  means  nor  per- 
manent occupation,  who  change  their  residences,  or  remain  unemployed,  shall  be 
transplanted  to  the  line  of  the  Caucasus,  among  the  Cossacks,  and  shall  be  inscribed 
amongst  them ;  and  as  for  the  future  they  will  form  part  of  the  Cossack  troops, 
their  colony  must  not  be  in  any  relation  with  the  colonies  of  the  ci-devant  Polish 
gentlemen. 

"  St  Petersburgh,  April  6  (18),  1832. 

"  Received  at  Kamieniec,  April  20  (May  1)."  (Signed)       "  Bludow." 

IV.  Literal  Extract  from  the  last  Order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Go- 
vernor  of  Podolia,  dated  the  \4th  {26th)  August,  1832,  ^0.665;  received  at 
Kamieniec,  29th  August  {\Qth  September). 

"  If  the  Polish  gentlemen  have  no  wish  to  let  themselves  be  transplanted,  you 
are  authorized  to  constrain  them  to  do  so  by  force." 

V.  Literal  Extract  from  the  Letter  of  the   Governor  of  Podolia  to  the  Authorities 

of  the  Police. 

"  For  the  first  time  a  transplantation  is  to  be  made  from  the  district  of  Kami- 
eniec, 150  families;  Proskuro,  50;  Latycsew,  100;  Lityn,  100;  Winnica,  100; 
Braclaw,  106;  Haysin,  100;  Olhopol,  100;  Balta,  150;  Jampole,  75;  Mohylew, 
75;  Uszyca,  100;  selecting  those  gentlemen  having  families,  proprietors,  farmers, 
and  townspeople ;  and  commencing  with  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  revolt, 
and  who  by  their  manner  of  living,  and  by  their  conduct,  are  suspected  and  dan- 
gerous. (Signed)  *'  Lubrenowski." 
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The  years  1833  and  1838  were  especially  unfiirtuiisiey  on 

to  the  appearance  of  emissaries  from  Franoe,  who  were 

presented  by  the  secret  police  as  having  come  to  insnn 

tionize  Poland^  and  to  assassinate  the  Czar.     Three  of  tl 

were  captured,  tried  by  court-martial  and  executed  t  Zawi 

at  Warsaw,  WoUowicz  at  Grodno,  and  Konaraki  at  Wilna ; 

last  in  1838.  But  with  the  punishment  of  these  patriotic  i 

ardent,  though  inconsiderate  young  men,  misfortune  did 

end.  Their  course  had  been  tracked,  the  places  they  had  pai 

through  noted,  and  an  account  taken  of  all  the  persona  wl 

they  visited  or  spoke  with.     As  may  be  supposed,  their 

rents  and  immediate  connexions  and  friends  fared  the  wo 

The  prisons  throughout  the  country  were  crowded,  inquis 

rial  courts  multiplied,  in  many  cases  corporeal  punishme] 

and  all  kinds  of  privations  resorted  to  in  order  to  exi 

confession.     Many  were  doomed  to  banishment  or  death 

mere  suspicion,  imsupported  by  the  slightest  proof.     "S 

^  ]  raviefF,  the  governor  of  Grodno,  stood  foremost  in  the  rai 

;  of  these  executioners,  for  they  cannot  be  called  judges;  and 

]  conduct  was  so  outrageous,  that  volumes  might  be  filled  ^ 

*  y  his  cruelties ;  even  Nicholas  at  length  thought  it  advisa 

to  recall  him.     He  prided  himself  on  his  cruelty  ;  and  a  fa 

']  ^  ther  of  his  own  having  been  hanged  on  the  accession 

Nicholas  for  his  part  in  the  celebrated  Russian  conspira 

he  used  tauntingly  to  admonish  his  victims  not  to  misti 

him  for  the  Muravieff  who  was  hanged  as  a  traitor,  as 

^■\.\(  was  only  there  to  hang  others.     In  brutality,  and  even 

,P.^  '.  person,  he  resembled  the  Emperor  Paul  and  the  Grai 

•/  ^  •  ■  duke  Constantine,  but  he  far  surpassed  the  latter  in  cruel 

■  i      -■  He  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  were  the  clergy  safe 

r  their  sanctuaries.     Women  of  condition  were  often  drag^ 

*■         '  from  amidst  their  families  and  flogged  in  public,  and  ai 

being  imprisoned  for  months,  were  sent  to  monasteries 

'  years  of  penance.    1 1  ardly  inferior  to  him  was  Prince  Trubec 

late  vice-governor  of  Wilna.     From  the  time  of  Konars] 

.  j ,  ■  arrest  in  1 837,  he  has  uninterruptedly  pursued  the  most  rev< 

ing  course  of  cruelty.    The  death  of  that  young  man,  wh 

he  caused  to  be  shot  at  Wilna,  did  not  satisfy  his  rage,  c 

'•  the  heroism  with  which  he  suffered  the  inhuman  tortures 

I  ^'  dieted  upon  him  without  betraying  any  of  his  associates,  oi 

..  *■    : 
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exasperated  the  governor,  who,  incapable  of  comprehending 
such  patriotic  virtue,  styled  it  a  mere  obstinate  persisting  in 
rebellion,  which  he  is  bound  to  conquer  by  all  the  means  with 
which  he  has  been  so  amply  furnished  by  the  secret  commit* 
tee  we  have  already  alluded  to.  All  that  is  now  known  in 
other  countries  of  torture,  is  from  the  history  of  former  ages, 
or  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition.  Long  since  the  halls  of  just* 
ice  have  been  cleared  of  racks  and  screws,  and  such  instru- 
ments are  banished  to  cabinets  of  antiquities,  where  they 
are  preserved  only  as  objects  of  curiosity.  It  is  not  so  in 
Russia.  A  governor  of  any  of  its  provinces  is  permitted  to 
apply  torture,  and  even  to  enrich  his  stock  of  instruments 
with  the  inventions  of  his  own  ingenuity.  Konarski  having 
refused  to  betray  his  associates  was  deprived  of  food,  and 
when  hunger  was  excited  to  a  certain  height,  he  was  fed  upon 
salt  herrings,  and  kept  in  a  heated  room  without  being  al- 
lowed one  drop  of  water  to  quench  his  burning  thirst.  This 
not  being  sufficient  to  shake  his  constancy,  burning  sealing* 
wax  was  poured  drop  by  drop  on  his  arm-pits ;  his  head  was 
pressed  by  bands  of  iron ;  the  nerves  of  his  arms  were  pulled 
up  and  torn,  and  nails  driven  under  his  finger-nails.  All  this 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Trubecki,  who  acted  as 
president  of  the  court  of  inquiry.  He  directed  and  even 
assisted  in  these  horrible  proceedings,  fiend-like  rejoicing  to 
witness  the  sufferings  of  his  victims ;  for  beside  Konarski 
others  were  subjected,  as  his  accomplices,  to  that  dreadful 
trial,  though  some  who  were  not  able  like  him  to  bear  it  in 
silence,  by  confessing  what  was  required  of  them,  saved  them- 
selves from  going  through  all  its  intolerable  gradations.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  scenes  of  that  horrible  chamber,  it  was 
the  Prince's  custom  to  swallow  two  capacious  tumblers  of  rum, 
that  he  might  be  in  better  spirits  for  tormenting  his  unfortu- 
nate prisoners.  He,  like  Muravieff,  had  had  a  near  relation  of 
his  own  name  condemned  by  the  Emperor,  though  only  to  the 
mines  of  Siberia  for  life ;  and  it  is  thus  that  men  in  Russia 
make  atonement  for  the  crime  of  Uberalism  perpetrated  by 
their  relations. 

Sickening  as  is  the  task  of  recording  such  deeds,  we  must 
yet  add  a  few  more  facts,  in  order  to  show  the  extent  of 
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misery  that  unenlightened  despotism  can  entail  upon  a  patri- 
otic people.  One  of  its  victims  having  been  released  afta 
an  incarceration  of  several  years^  arrived  at  hia  brother's  resi- 
dence during  the  absence  of  the  latter.  His  long  beard 
and  emaciated  countenance  had  so  altered  him  that  he  was 
not  easily  recognizable^  and  on  his  approaching  hia  favour- 
ite niece,  the  frightened  child  exdaimed^  ^^Gro  away,  Mus- 
covite ! "  The  Russian  gend'arme^  who  had  accompanied  him, 
reported  this  to  the  authorities^  and  the  &ther^  who  held  an 
office  under  the  government,  was  dismissed  for  having  neg- 
lected to  educate  his  daughter  properly,  and  for  having  in- 
stilled into  her  mind  dislike  of  the  Russians.  The  child  her- 
self was  brought  before  the  municipality,  and  her  father  only 
saved  her  from  being  flogged  by  decliuing  her  to  be  subject 
to  fits  of  insanity.  He  could  not,  however^  rescue  her  from 
their  cruelty;  she  was  taken  from  him,  her  head  shaved, 
and  she  was  then  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  This  event 
occurred  some  years  ago,  but  more  recent  acts  of  a  similar 
nature  might  be  related.  After  the  ill-fated  plot  of  Konarski, 
f-:-!  a  Polish  nuncio  of  the  name  of  Wiszniewski  was  arrested  on 

l:ti^  suspicion  of  having  been  implicated  in  it,  solely  from  the  cir- 

llk*.  cumstancc  that  his  wife  was  the  aunt  of  that  young  man.  He 

was  confined  two  years  in  a  dungeon  at  Warsaw^  and  when 
at  length  released  he  was  so  altered  by  suffering,  that  his 
friends  could  scarcely  recognize  him.  His  wife  was  then  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  court  of  inquiry,  but  she  was 
so  ill  at  the  time  that  the  physicians  declared  that  she  could 
not  be  removed  without  endangering  her  life.  The  court, 
however,  grew  impatient,  and  an  escort  was  sent  for  her,  ac- 
companied by  a  physician  appointed  by  the  authorities,  with 
orders  to  bring  her  at  any  risk  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of 
200  miles.  Just  as  they  were  preparing  to  place  her  in  the 
carriage — she  expired. 

Aflcr  the  execution  of  Konarski  the  chains  he  had  worn 
were  obtained,  and  made  into  rings,  which  were  worn  from 
patriotic  feelings  by  the  Lithuanian  ladies.  Notice  of  this 
having  been  given  to  the  police,  all  who  had  done  so  were  ar- 
rested. They  were  all  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
countr}'.     Declared  guilty  of  high  treason  by  Trubecki,  they 
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were  conducted  through  the  streets  loaded  with  chains^  and 
thrown  into  prison  with  common  felons.  We  do  not  know 
the  names  of  all  these  victims  of  brutal  tyranny,  but  one  of 
them  is  Josephine  Sniadecka,  of  the  family  of  Sulistrowski, 
which  ranks  amongst  the  most  noble  of  Poland,  whilst  her  hus- 
band's name  is  associated  with  all  that  is  high  and  admirable 
in  the  annals  of  Polish  literature  and  science.  His  father, 
Andreas,  was  a  distinguished  writer  on  chemistry  and  physi- 
ology ;  and  the  name  of  John  Sniadecki,  his  uncle,  who  was 
many  years  rector  of  the  university  of  Wilna,  is  known  through- 
out Europe.  Both  brothers  were  esteemed  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  decorated  with  many  orders.  Happily  for  them- 
selves, they  were  not  living  to  witness  the  ruffian-like  outrage 
committed  on  the  wife  of  their  descendent.  Some  English 
ladies  were  horror-struck  on  hearing  this  story  related,  and 
naturally  inquired  what  did  her  husband  on  the  occasion  ? 
What  could  he  do  ?  He  might  supplicate  the  governor,  ap- 
peal to  heaven,  or  call  down  imprecations  on  the  persecutors 
of  his  wife,  but  he  could  neither  rescue  her  from  her  execu- 
tioners, nor  obtain  permission  to  console  her  in  her  prison. 
Could  he  not  solicit  pardon  of  Nicholas  ?  it  would  not  avail. 
To  pronounce  the  name  of  Poland  or  of  Poles  in  the  empe- 
ror's presence,  is  alone  sufficient  to  incense  him,  infinitely 
more  so  in  a  case  like  this,  when  he  considered  his  personal 
safety  as  having  been  endangered.  These  are  some  of  the 
traits  of  Russian  autocracy,  and  this  the  happiness  of  the  sub- 
jects that  live  under  its  rule !  We  have  lately  received  intel- 
ligence that  similar  persecutions  have  taken  place  at  Kieff.  We 
should  hardly  have  expected  that,  in  a  city  which  the  Musco- 
vites like  to  consider  as  their  ancient  capital,  such  a  revolu- 
tionary spirit  should  prevail ;  but  our  information  comes  from 
an  unquestionable  source. 

The  melancholy  fact  did  not  transpire  in  Europe,  and 
woidd  probably  have  been  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion  like 
many  others  of  the  like  nature  in  that  empire,  but  for  the 
late  accidental  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  that  city.  It  is  now  a 
German  newspaper'''  that  first  announces  it  as  an  act  of  sig- 
nal mercy, — for  some  how  or  other  German  journals  always 

*  Vide  Leipzig  Gazette,  September  19,  1840. 
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contrive  to  know  the  tender  sentimental  side  of  the 
rule, — to  the  following  effect,  that 


"  At  Kieff  the  emperor  had  pardoned  Bome  political 
ladies  exiled  to  Siberia^  or  shut  up  in  Greek  coiiTeiits  as 
Konarski,  had  been  liberated,  on  condition  that  they  shcmld  not 
residence  in  any  of  the  frontier  governments  of  the  empire.  Hu 
individuals  implicated  in  the  same  afiair,  who  had  been  sentenced 
in  the  mines,  vrere  by  another  imperial  act  to  be  transported  to  Si 

In  this  act  of  mercy,  if  Russian  commutations  of  ] 
ment  deserve  that  appellation,  we  find  only  three  indi' 
so  favoured  out  of  two  hundred,  at  least,  who  we  kno^ 
then  banished  from  Kieff,  and  the  rest  are  ladies.  T 
though  good  in  itself,  is  hardly  entitled  to  praise,  fi: 
niggardliness ;  and  it  will  appear  still  more  paltry,  a 
may  say  ^^  unroyal,''  considering  that  it  was  exercised  t 
women,  who  God  knows  are  no  fit  subjects  to  come 
the  pale  of  political  offenders,  and  doubtless  never  she 
punished  as  the  women  of  Kieff  have  been  by  the  Cza 
such  utter  disregard  of  humanity,  and  brutal  vindicti^ 
Whether  we  have  used  language  too  harsh,  let  our  i 
decide  after  they  have  perused  an  extract  from  an 
letter  relating  to  those  horrible  proceedings,  coming  firo; 
quarter. 

"  By  order  of  the  governor,  Bibikoff,  a  number  of  Polish  ladies,  soz 
most  respectable  and  ancient  families,  were  dragged  in  chains  to  t 
of  inquiry,  and  punished*  in  public :  their  high  rank  and  station  in 
their  tender  or  infirm  age,  education  or  accomplishments  did  nc 
them.  After  the  sentence  had  been  executed,  many  were  carried 
the  interior  of  Russia,  whither  or  how  far  heaven  only  knows  I  to  be  ( 
in  Russian  monasteries.  During  their  journey  they  were  left  altog 
the  mercy  of  their  escort  of  gend'arraes,  and  ivhen  arrived  at  the 
teries  were  delivered  to  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  Russian  nuns,  to  wh< 
were  represented  as  heretics  brought  thither  for  penance.  In  that  c 
these  helpless  beings  pass  their  days  in  sorrow  and  tears,  separat 
their  families  and  friends  in  a  foreign  country,  without  even  the  cons 
of  their  religion :  their  relations  do  not  know  where  they  pine  awj 
miserable  life,  nor  can  they  even  ask  the  authorities  about  their  pi 
abode,  to  afford  them  comfort  in  their  solitude.  Europe  does  not  1 
all  we  suffer.  Short-sighted  and  mercenary  writers  deceive  you  ab 
to  the  real  condition  of  things  in  Russia ;  but  do  not  proceedings  lil 
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show  how  much  reason  we  have  to  detest  both  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  ?" 

The  orthodoxy  of  Russia  is  worthy  of  its  autocracy,  and 
the  propagation  of  it  is  now  one  of  the  emperor's  principal 
objects.  It  is,  as  we  have  ab*eady  shown  in  a  former  article 
of  this  Review,  a  mere  tool  for  stultifying  the  people,  in 
order  to  render  it  the  more  easy  to  govern  them ;  and  from 
the  number  of  its  external  observances  and  ceremonies,  and 
its  various  superstitions,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
worst  of  idolatries.  A  greater  insult  could  scarcely  be  of- 
fered to  the  Protestant  religion,  than  has  been  the  assertion 
of  some  divines  of  this  country,  that  its  liturgy  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  persecution  carried 
on  by  the  Muscovite  church  against  the  other  branches  of 
the  Christian  faith,  to  whose  humanizing  influence  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  little  resem- 
blance they  now  bear  to  the  Russians. 

Yet  Russia  has  already  her  agents  in  every  country  on  the 
Continent  to  praise  her  creed,  and  lie  in  behalf  of  her  system 
of  persecution.  M.  Durand,  by  his  own  confession  a  writer 
in  the  pay  of  Russia,  speaks  of  the  conversion  of  the  Roman 
Greek  church  to  Russian-Greecism  in  the  following  terms  : 
**  Since  the  period  that  the  western  (Polish)  provinces  were 
"  re-united  with  the  empire,  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
^^  and  even  whole  districts,  have  renounced  their  imion  with 
"  Rome,  and  returned  to  their  national  church,  i.  e.  Russian- 
"  Greecism.  They  have,  in  fact,  returned  by  thousands, 
"  without  any  constraint  on  the  part  of  the  secular  govem- 
"  ment,  to  that  church ;  and  have  now  solicited,  en  masse^ 
"  the  favour  of  being  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  ancient 
"  ritual,  which  they  regard  as  the  badge  of  salvation,  and  the 
"  sacred  legacy  of  their  forefathers  *.*' 

There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  this  statement,  which  was 
written  by  order  of  the  Russian  cabinet.  There  exist  numerous 
petitions  on  this  very  subject  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  the 
Polish  provinces,  which  prove  that  so  far  from  wishing  to  be 
united  to  the  Russian  church,  they  deeply  lament  its  en* 

•  Frankfori  JoumaL  April  88,  1839. 
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croachments  on  their  own.  An  extract  from  one  signed  by 
120  inhabitants  of  Lubawicze,  in  the  province  of  Mohilew^ 
and  dated  July  10th,  1829,  will  show  the  state  of  feeling  upon 
that  point. 

"  Our  fathers,  bom  in  the  United  Greek  Church>  ever  faithful  to  tlie 
throne  and  their  father-land,  passed  their  lives  peacefolly  in  the  profeMioB 
of  the  religion  in  which  they  were  educated.  We  likewise,  brought  up  u 
that  religion,  have  professed  it  unmolested  up  to  the  present  day,  and  we 
did  not  anticipate  that,  without  an  express  order  from  Your  Miyesty,  we 
should  ever  be  disturbed  in  the  profession  of  our  faith.  The  priests  of  the 
established  church  of  Russia,  however,  upon  the  plea  that  some  indhri- 
duals  that  belonged  to  their  creed  have  passed  over  to  ours, — ^which,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,— compel  us  to  renounce  our  ancient  faith,  not  by 
corporeal  infliction,  as  was  tiie  case  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  bat  by 
the  still  more  effectual  means  of  prohibiting  our  priests  from  affording  ns 
any  spiritual  assistance,  from  baptizing  our  children,  and  from  blessing  our 
marriages.  Thus  it  is  that  endeavours  are  made  to  detach  us  from  their 
pastoral  charge.  In  this  cruel  persecution  our  only  refuge  is  in  the  cle- 
mency of  Your  Imperial  Majesty.  Sire,  be  the  protector  of  those  who 
suffer  for  their  faith." 

Another  was  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  the  nobility  of 
the  government  of  Witepsk,  in  which  a  shocking  but  too  true 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  manner  in  which  the  schismatics  set 
about  their  work  of  conversion,  and  of  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  morals  induced  by  their  conduct. 

"  Petition  to  the  Emperor  voted  hy  the  Nobles  of  the  Province  of  lFitep$k, 
in  the  Sesiion  of  1834, 

"  For  some  time  past,  but  especially  in  the  current  year  (1834),  every 
means  has  been  employed  to  draw  the  members  of  the  United  Greek  Church 
over  to  the  dominant  faith.  This  manoeuvre  would  make  no  impression 
whatever  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  this  province,  if  believers  were 
permitted  to  guide  themselves  in  this  matter  by  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science, in  accordance  with  a  strong  and  unbiassed  conviction.  But  the 
means  employed  fill  the  mind  with  terror.  For  in  many  places  a  small 
number  of  parishioners  is  assembled  w^ithout  the  participation  and  cwn 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  and  they  are  then  obliged,  not  by 
the  method  of  free  discussion,  but  by  a  violence  that  nothing  can  resist, 
to  embrace  the  dominant  religion  ;  and  after  this  pretended  act  of  adhe- 
sion, which  is  invariably  the  act  of  the  minority,  has  been  thus  obtained, 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  or  parish,  who  had  remained  in 
their  own  houses  during  the  transaction,  are  informed  that  thev  must 
profess  the  prevailing  religion.  Sometimes,  without  having  any  regard 
to  the  remonstrances  made  in  the  public  assembly,  all  the  parishioners, 
without  being  in  any  degree  consulted,  arc  included  amongst  the  professors 
of  that  religion.    In  cither  case  the  former  curate  is  dismissed,  and  the 
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united  church  converted  into  a  Greek  charch,  without  observing  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  in  this  matter.  The  union  being  thus  established  by 
violence  and  in  spite  of  the  inhabitants,  if  the  latter  have  recourse  to  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  protest  that  they  choose  to  remain 
inviolably  attached  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  defend  their  cause 
in  a  legal  manner,  this  proceeding  is  considered  as  a  desertion  of  the  do- 
minant religion,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  voluntarily  accepted ;  they 
are  reputed  as  apostates,  and  as  such  various  penalties  are  inflicted  upon 
them.  In  some  parishes,  where  a  portion  of  the  population  remains,  in 
spite  of  everything,  faithful  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  the  parish  church 
is  still  either  converted  into  a  Greek  church,  or  closed  and  put  under  seal. 
In  this  manner,  and  without  any  previous  notice,  by  the  sole  order  of  the 
magistrates,  some  through  terror  of  an  atrocious  persecution,  of  which 
they  have  witnessed  frequent  examples,  and  some  through  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining some  special  favour  or  being  delivered  from  pubUc  burthens  or 
slavery,  are  drawn  over  to  the  dominant  religion ;  and  yet  whilst  pro- 
fessing it  they  remain  in  their  hearts  firmly  attached  to  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors,  and  which  they  have  themselves  long  professed.  They 
even  acknowledge  to  those  who  force  them  to  confess  it,  that  if  they  do 
obey  the  orders  given  them,  frequent  the  churches,  and  receive  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  religion  they  are  forced  to  adopt,  this  does  not  prevent  them 
from  keeping  internally,  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  hearts,  wliich  cannot  be 
violated,  their  ancient  faith.  Finally,  those  who  persevere  in  the  faith  are 
deprived  of  their  churches,  separated  from  their  priests,  and  find  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  obtaining  Christian  instruction  and  spiritual  aid. 

"  The  result  of  all  this  b,  that  it  begins  to  be  generally  thought  by  the 
people  that  religion  may  be  changed  according  to  circumstances,  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  be  persuaded  of  its  truth,  and  to  consent  to  it  inter- 
nally, and  that  it  may  be  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  private  advantage. 
Hence  religious  maxims  no  longer  make  the  impression  upon  their  hearts 
that  they  ought  to  make ;  they  cease  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  duties  and 
civil  virtues.  Citizens  and  subjects  become  the  prey  of  continual  doubts 
and  anxieties,  sometimes  on  account  of  the  report  generally  spread  that 
they  must  change  their  religion,  sometimes  because  of  the  denunciations 
to  which  they  are  incessantly  exposed,  under  the  pretext  that  they  prevent 
the  propagation  of  the  Russo- Greek  faith." 

**  Written  relation,  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Utzacz,  district 
of  Lepel,  province  qf  Witepsk. 

"  In  the  month  of  August,  1835,  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Uszacz,  sent  a  petition  to  the  minister  of  public  worship  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  imploringhis  grace  and  mercy,  because,  being  deprived  of  our  church, 
we  found  ourselves  forced  to  profess  externally  a  religion  which  we  were 
not  willing  to  embrace  ;  but  we  received  no  answer.  We  were  only  in- 
formed by  Bishop  Bulhak,  that  a  commission  would  soon  arrive  among 
us  with  the  priest  destined  for  us.  And  in  truth  the  commission  did  ap- 
pear on  the  3nd  of  December,  and  having  convoked  the  people,  invited 
them  to  embrace  the  Greek  religion.    But  we  all  unanimously  cried  out 
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that  we  would  die  in  our  faith ;  that  we 
receive  any  other  religion.  Then  the 
ceeded  to  action :  namely^  they  began  to  tear  the  hair  fron  our  h 
•trike  our  faces,  even  to  the  drawing  of  blood ;  to  beat  na  aboot  tt 
and  to  imprison  some  and  transport  othera  to  the  town  of  LcpcL 
the  commiBsion  seeing  that  these  means  were  equally  UBaoceaMlU* 
all  the  priests  of  the  United  Greek  Church  to  receive  oar  roaffaiini 
administer  to  us  any  spiritual  aid.  But  we  have  aaid*  '  Wa  will 
without  priests ;  we  will  pray  in  our  houses ;  we  will  die  without 
confessing  to  each  other,  but  we  will  not  embrace  your  &ith.  Ri 
them  prepare  for  us  the  fate  of  the  B.  Jotaphet— diat  ia  what  wi 
And  the  commission  departed,  ridiculing  our  teara  and  prayeia*  i 
remain,  like  wandering  sheep,  and  we  have  no  longer  an  aaylom. 
"  We  sign,  kc." 

Finding  their  representations  disr^arded^  and  tha 
emperor  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  lamentatioD^  the  uni 
altogether  ceased  to  attend  at  their  former  places  of  woi 
now  occupied  by  foreign  priests^  and  crowded  to  the 
(i.e.  Catholic)  churches  for  confession  and  the  aacnui 
This  was  considered  as  apostacy^  and  the  Latin  priests 
severely  punished^  and  some  of  them  dischai^d  fix>m 
parishes.  In  consequence  of  this^  the  Roman  Catholic  bu 
Pawlowskij  has  lately  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  tfl 
clergy,  forbidding  them,  under  a  severe  penalty^  to  re 
the  confession  of  any  individual  besides  their  own  respe 
parishioners,  or  to  admit  any  unknown  person  to  the 
communion.  The  cause  of  so  extraordinary  an  order  is  st 
in  the  rescript  to  be  the  conversion  of  a  woman  named  £ 
beth  Woytkowska  from  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  Cat] 
church ;  and  henceforth  the  Russian  clergy  are  directe 
keep  an  accurate  list  of  the  persons  belonging  to  their  ci 
The  only  exception  to  the  rule  is  in  the  case  of  trave 
taken  dangerously  ill  on  their  journey,  who  are  then 
mittcd  to  confess  even  to  an  unknown  priest,  but  not  wit] 
a  certificate  of  their  actual  danger  being  first  signed  by 
physician  of  the  place.  To  secure  the  observance  of  this  i 
persons  arc  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  Latin  churches,  ar 
with  sticks,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  only  parishioi 
and  driving  oflF  professors  of  the  Greek  united  church, 
often  endeavour  to  get  in  by  force.  This  gives  rise  to 
quent  disgraceful  quarrels  and  scuffles  in  the  place  where  1 
should  least  occur,  and  blood  is  often  shed  and  lives  1 
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been  lost  on  the  threshhold  of  the  Temple  of  God !  Yet  Russia 
has  been  described  as  more  tolerant  than  any  other  nation. 

One  year  has  elapsed  since  we  exposed  the  treachery 
of  three  bishops  of  the  Greek  united  churchy  who  by  going 
over  to  the  Russian,  have  plunged  about  four  millions  of  the 
Christian  flock  committed  to  their  spiritual  guardianship, 
into  unspeakable  misery.  One  of  these  apostates,  Luzynski, 
the  Bishop  of  Polotzk,  has  since  met  with  his  punishment, 
sent,  as  the  people  believe,  expressly  by  heaven,  having  be- 
come insane,  either  from  remorse  for  his  offence,  or  more  pro- 
bably from  the  habitual  drunkenness  in  which  he  indulged. 
The  vanity  of  Siemaszko,  the  Bishop  of  Lithuania,  has  been 
mortified  by  a  somewhat  ludicrous  accident,  his  beard  having 
to  his  great  distress  refused  to  grow ;  he  is  thus  prevented 
from  appearing  pontificaliter  at  the  Russian  church,  a  long 
and  thick  beard  being  in  that  religion  a  si$ie  qud  non  for  ofii* 
ciating  at  the  "  royal  gate.^'  Two  Romish  prelates,  Gentillo 
and  Zylinski,  have  been  also  accused  of  courting  the  favour 
of  government  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  church.  The 
metropolitan  Pawlowski  is  reproached  with  having,  to  please 
the  Czar,  not  scrupled  to  attend  in  person  divine  worship 
at  the  Greek  chapel  in  the  imperial  palace,  contrary  to  the 
forms  prescribed  to  Catholic  priests.  This  unprincipled  ser- 
vility of  the  higher  clergy  has  not  only  lowered  Catholicism 
in  Russia,  but  may  to  a  great  extent  prove  injurious  to  all 
other  denominations  of  Christians  comprised  by  Russia  under 
the  general  appellation  of  ^^  foreign  persuasions.'^  These  have 
hitherto  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior ;  but  we  are  informed  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
unite  them  with  the  Greek  synod — a  preposterous  union, 
which  would  not  fail,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  united 
church,  to  involve  them  in  new  embarrassments,  if,  indeed, 
from  the  zeal  of  proselytism  in  Russia,  it  did  not  end  in 
their  extinction.  The  high-procurator  of  the  synod,  CoL 
Protassoff,  is  using  every  effort  to  effect  this  annexation. 

The  chapter  of  Warsaw  is  unshaken  in  its  attachment  to 
Rome,  and  so  is  the  Russian  population  of  the  kingdom,  who, 
in  concert  with  the  Bishop  of  Chelm,  firmly  adhere  to  Roman- 
ism. During  his  recent  visit  at  Warsaw,  the  emperor  did 
not  scruple  himself  to  tamper  with  the  Polish  dergy^  with 
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"  the  view  of  uniting  the  Polish  Catholic  church  with  the 

of  Russia,  under  one  common  synod  at  Petersbuig] 

he  met  with  a  decided  resistance.    The  clergy  made  it 

stood,  that  the  Pope  heing  the  head  of  their  churchy  b 

could  decide,  and  therefore  he  alone  should  be  refen« 

all  matters  of  their  faith.    At  the  same  time  they  stai 

ironical  suggestion,  whether,  for  bringing  about  so  de 

an  union  between  the  two  churches,  the  residence  off 

i;j  nuncio  at  Petcrsburgh,  who  should  preside  in  the 

j)  might  not  probably  be  the  most  efficacious  means.     B 

;'  this  proposal  agreed  with  the  Czar's  other  arrange 

1  whether  he  was  stung  with  its  irony,  or  treated  it  wit 

h.  tempt,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  before  H 

jesty  bade  farewell  to  the  Polish  capital,  in  order  to  co 

them  of  his  predilection  for  seeing  the  ecclesiastical  ( 

J  presided  over,  as  in  his  own  dominions,  rather  by  the  I 

of  the  sword  than  of  the  crosier,  he  appointed  a  Russi 

V.  neral,  Pisareff,  to  act  as  director  of  the  board  of  educatic 

=  religion  in  Poland. 

The  most  abject  and  worthless  individuals  among  tl 

thoUc  clergy  are  purposely  selected  to  occupy  the  h 

offices  in  the  church,  in  order  that,  by  depriving  the  j 

;:  ^  of  instruction  and  protection,  their  conversion  to  the  < 

i  -.V  church  may  be  facilitated.     The  nobility,  under  whose 

■  ■?'»  these  outrages  are  perpetrated,  look  on,  unable  to  affon 

,.^     ^  tcction  to  their  peasantry ;  and  any  effi)rt  to  do  so  gen 

\^..i'  entails  on  themselves  transportation  into  the  interior  of 

..^    •.  sia.    The  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  is  a  Roman  Catholic 

'f:  *  ',  it  is  said,  even  a  zealous  one;  yet  he  never  intercedes 

,'■  1      '  the  emperor  in  behalf  of  his  co-religionists.      In  fact 

■ .  ■  question  as  to  what  religion  his  own  children  are  1 

■  ■•  brought  up  in,  is  not  yet  settled.     According  to  the  s 

law  they  ought  to  be  of  the  schismatic  church.     Many 
on  the  subject  have  been  exchanged  with  the  Vatican  ;  an 

■  duke  himself  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  accompanied 
'  1 '  Russian  diplomatist,  to  endeavour  to  arrange  the  matter 

as  is  believed,  without  being  able  to  come  to  any  satisfa 

*  conclusion,  as  both  his  mother  and  the  Pope  are  stp 

opposed  to  his  offspring  being  educated  in  the  Greek  reli 

ii  ^  He  was  even  required  to  retract  liis  agreement  to  some  c 

■  S  * 
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in  the  mamage^contract  which  he  had  signed  on  the  day  of 
his  betrothal.  A  dispatch  from  Rome  on  this  subject  threw 
the  Czar  into  a  rage  for  three  days,  during  which  time  he  was 
unapproachable,  '^  I  do  all  I  can  for  that  old  man,"  said  he, 
speaking  of  the  Pope  to  the  Catholic  metropolitan,  ^*  but  I 
^  meet  with  nothing  but  refusals  from  him.  He  wants  to  send 
**  his  legate  here  to  watcl^XDC, — but  I  will  have  no  spies  here." 
The  same  intolerant  system  is  pursued  in  the  Protestant 
provinces  along  the  Baltic,  Courland,  Livonia,  Finland  and 
Lapland;  everywhere  endeavours  are  made  to  rear  up  the 
Russian  church  on  the  ruins  of  all  others.  The  same  law 
respecting  mixed  marriages  prevails  there  as  in  Poland  j  as 
in  Poland,  too,  the  youths  at  the  universities  and  schools 
are  obliged  to  learn  the  Russian  language ;  and  no  one  who 
is  unacquainted  with  it  is  admitted  mto  any  public  office, 
even  though  its  functions  may  not  be  of  a  nature  to  make  such 
knowledge  requisite.  Like  the  Polish  Catholics,  the  Pro- 
testants of  those  provinces  m*e  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their 
religion  when  on  military  and  civil  sendee  in  the  interior 
of  Russia,  where  churches  are  not  to  be  met  with  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  Their  ancient  laws  and  privileges,  whether 
derived  from  Swedish  or  from  Polish  monarchs,  are  violated 
with  even  more  impunity  than  those  of  the  Poles,  and  i;\ithout 
their  having  the  poor  consolation  of  the  fact  being  known 
to  other  nations ;  theirs  not  having  been,  like  some  forms  of 
the  Polish  government,  sanctioned  by  European  treaties.  The 
Livonians  have  lately  appealed,  but  in  vain,  to  the  charter  of 
then*  liberties  granted  by  Sigismund  xVugustus,  king  of  Poland 
in  1550,  by  which  public  offices  were  to  be  conferred  only  on 
the  natives,  whether  nobles  or  citizens,  who  were  of  German 
origin*.  As  in  Poland,  the  higher  offices  are  exclusively  con- 
ferred on  Russians*    Tlie  machinery  of  government  is  here^ 


*  Counscltar  Winteri  of  Higitf  vras  exiled  to  Wtatka,  for  having  trsiislated  (or 

rather  hrr-  »..-^  .  »^  i  ,.  .-». -i-.-.,.™  r^^  .»,..  .%-#  ^g,  not  proved,)  into  German  an 
order  o)  i'ti.  tciiding  lo  destroy  the  Germaa 

languag' d  it  in  the  Augaburg  Oaxette.  The 

selticuce  vios  confttirred  as  shoMiii}f  grrat  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  euiperorj  und 
WM  excuied  by  the  German  prtSM  on  the  ground  that  Russia  has  a  right  to  promote 
the  UK  of  the  Russian  bnguage,  it  beJog  that  of  the  government.  W«  do  not 
know  how  far  the  Livonians  may  consider  themselvei  bound  to  thunk  their  brethren 
in  Germany  for  fuch  a  defence  '. 

VOL*  Xi.— N^  XXI K  2  P 
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too,  essentially  military,  and  depends  on  bribeiy 
watchfulness  of  the  secret  police.  If  at  this  mon 
Poles  are  more  severely  oppressed  than  the  inhahi 
these  provinces,  it  is  only  because  the  former  are  mox 
rous  and  more  dreaded,  and  because  they  ofier  greatc 
ance  to  their  tyrant. 

The  Russian  government  being  aa  essentiaUy  mi 
despotic,  makes  its  strength  conust  in  uniformity 
its  constant  effort  to  amalgamate  the  laws^  customs  i 
gions  of  all  the  various  nations  under  its  yoke.  In  H 
of  view  Russians  themselves  are  not  always  sufficieni 
sian  for  its  designs ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  refl 
the  same  plan  are  being  carried  on  even  in  ancient  Ri 
curious  proof  of  this  occurred  last  year.  The  numero 
which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  exist  in  the 
church,  frequently  oppose  much  resistance  to  the  proc 
of  the  church  dominant.  Of  these,  the  Duchobortzi  (] 
Quakers)  and  the  Malakans  are  said  to  be  the  most  a 
able,  as  well  as  the  most  resolute.  Of  late  years  the 
become  the  objects  of  a  violent  persecution  on  the  par 
estabhshed  clergy,  who,  in  their  jealous  spirit  of  prosi 
have  employed,  instead  of  argument  and  persuasion  oi 
knout  and  the  bayonet.  A  member  of  one  of  these  s 
the  interior  of  Russia  presented  himself  last  year  at  tl 
dence  of  the  metropolitan.  Seraphim,  in  St.  Petersburg 
a  paper  in  his  hand,  supposed  to  be  a  petition.  Oi 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  prelate,  instead  of  p 
ing  it  he  struck  him  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  hea 
had  it  fallen  on  the  temples  instant  death  must  have  < 
Instead  of  attempting  to  escape,  the  stranger  with  the 
composure  allowed  himself  to  be  secured ;  and  on  ] 
amination  freely  acknowledged  that  his  object  had  1 
avenge  his  persecuted  religion ;  he  disclaimed  all  politi( 
tives,  saying  that  his  sect  always  kept  quiet,  led  hones 
and  paid  their  taxes,  and  that  their  only  cause  of  disi 
was  the  religious  persecution  they  were  made  to  endui 
concluded  by  regretting  that  he  had  failed  in  his  attem 
stated  that  there  were  many  others  prepared  to  follow 
ample.  He  was  sentenced  to  the  knout  and  to  hard 
in  Siberia. 
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Transition  to  another  persuaaion  from  the  Greek  church  is 
on  no  account  whatever  permitted.  During  her  residence 
in  Italy,  the  Princess  Wolkonska  went  over  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  Immediately  a  notification  was  made  hy  the  Russian 
embassy,  that  the  time  of  her  sojourn  abroad  had  expired,  and 
that  she  would  do  well  to  return  to  Russia,  which  she  refused. 
Upon  this  two  Russian  priests  were  sent  to  reconvert  her,  but 
in  vain.  The  Russian  princess  was  then  sentenced  to  per- 
petual banishment,  and  the  confiscation  of  her  eatates. 

In  regard  to  religious  toleration,  Russia  is  greatly  inferior 
to  her  Mahomcdan  neighbour,  Turkey,  The  late  Sultan,  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  during  a  progress  he  made  tlirough 
his  European  provinces  principally  inhabited  by  Christians, 
addressed  the  following  words  to  the  Tlufkish  Pasha,  the 
Ulemas,  ond  other  authorities : 

**  I  desire  yoa  to  M^tch  with  umviDitted  attention  owr  the  welfare  of 
my  people,  without  dist'mction  of  religion," 

And  tiuming  to  the  Greek,  Armenian  and  Israelite  rayahs, 
he  continued, — 

You  have  heard  the  command  which,  in  your  presence^  I  have  given 
1^^  the  chiefs  of  the  city.  You  will  have  observed  that  1  make  do  di- 
inction  between  you  and  the  Mahometans.  You  are  all  my  subjects, 
and  I  have  your  happiness  at  heartt  a$  much  as  that  of  the  Mahometans. 
Do  you  need  anything  ?  Are  your  churches  in  want  of  repairs  i  Address 
your  demands  to  Seid  Pasha,  to  whom  I  have  given  my  ordcra." 

Contrast  with  this  mild  language  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  Czar  in  1835  to  the  MunicipaUty  of  Warsaw,  in  which 
he  reproaches,  in  the  harshest  terms,  the  corporation  with 
*'  dishonesty,"  and  the  whole  nation  with  "  infidelity,"  **  ir* 
i^hgion,"  and  "  bad  education  of  their  children ;"  and  after  an- 
nouncing to  them  that  he  has  built  a  citadel,  from  whence  he 
will  batter  down  their  church  steeples,  and  the  roofs  of  their 
houses,  and  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins,  he  concludes 
by  telling  them,  that "  It  is  a  true  happiness  to  belong  to 
Russia,  and  to  enjoy  her  protection*." 


•  The  following  wrre  hij  actual  words :— "  J'ai  fittt  *l6ver  id  li  ciiodelle,  ct  je 
vou*  dedwe  qu'a  Is  moindrp  fmeute  je  ferai  fondroyer  U  viUe ;  j«  ditruirsi 
Varvovie,  el  ceriet  ce  ne  lers  pa*  mol  qid  U  rfbsiiftt.'*  Further, — **  Croyes-moj, 
)Mcsd«ar9,  c'ctt  un  vrai  twobfiur  d'appa/tenir  4  ia  Russie,  et  de  Jouir  de  ta  pro- 
tsctioo.** 
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There  is  but  too  much  ireasoii  to  dread  the  contagunifl  na* 
ture  of  Russian  intolerance.     It  is  spreading  iti*elf  over  hcf 
co-religionists  in  the  Eost^  and  under  Turkey,  and  stands  t 
the  way  of  education  in  Greece.     The  late  contest,  in  wlu 
the  seditious  machinations  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constant  inopJi 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  involved  Lord  Ponsonby,  is  on  iastanca 
of  it.     But  the  evil  has  not  terminated  with  the  dcpos^ttion 
of  the  patriarch,  and  will  soon  recur  in  some  other  fanoj — 
perhap>s  attended  with  more  dangerous  consequences*    The 
ramifications  of  the  philo-orthodox  HetaLria  appear  to  hare 
extended  far  and  wide;  and  it  is  not  more  than  a  few  mooUis 
since  intelligence  was  officially  communicated  by  Auetrta  to 
King  Otho  (intended  probably  to  warn  him  of  the  danger 
that  threatens  him  from  that  secret  aociety),  that  "the  Greeks 
"  in  Hungary  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  ollegiauce  lotbc 
**  emperor  of  Austria^  but  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  emperor  rf 
**  Russia,  the  head  of  the  orthodou!  Greek  churcfi/*   A  Ruaakii 
consul,  Pai'azigopoulos,  has  been  obsei-vcd  travelling  about 
in  Greece,  with  a  sanctimouious  mien,  and  well  provided  witli 
relics,  spreading  reports  of  great  and  beneficial    '   .       s  to 
take  place  in  the  year  1840 !   Absurd  as  are  such  n      ^     t  hey 
yet  have  their  weight  with  an  uncultivated  and  ^natical  po* 
pulation. 

Equally  intolerant  is  Russia  in  education.  }^eT  iiiin  18  lo 
extinguish  aU  nationalities,  and  to  resist  every  species  of  ia*; 
tellectual  improvement  not  conveyed  in  a  formitdelfRtssmA* 
All  who  publish  or  read  books  in  foreign  lauguages,  espedaBy 
iu  Polish^  are  looked  upon  with  a  suspicious  eye;  at  ikt 
public  schools  such  im  offence  is  even  visited  M*ith  corpoftal 
punishment.  It  has  ah^eady  been  shown  that  the  Rusaiaof 
do  not  hesitate  to  distort,  or  altogether  falsify  historical  fhcts, 
for  the  purpose  of  calumniating  other  i-eligions  and  imtioos. 
The  children  of  those  very  nations,  against  whom  their  ca- 
lumnies are  aimed,  are  taught  history  from  the  works  coutaia- 
ing  them.  To  his  instructions  in  the  faith  of  the  establiahed 
church  of  Russia,  which  is  mostly  taught  in  the  reboots,  tto 
priest  ever  thinks  it  necessary  to  add  the  prcccptiv  of  Christiao 
morality.  Submission  and  reverence  to  tlie  emperor,  the  rrgu* 
lar  papnent  of  taxes,  the  duty  of  being  ready  to  slicd  the 
lost  drop  of  blood  for  tiimj  arc  all  that  ia  inculcated ;  and  all 
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who  have  not  been  educated  in  these  principles  are  excluded 
from  public  ofSces.  The  first  question  addressed  to  candi- 
dates for  office  is^  whether  they  are  Poles  or  Catholics^  the 
emperor's  ministers  having  received  a  general  injunction 
not  to  promote  such.  By  a  recent  ukase^  no  Pole  can  serve 
in  the  imperial  guard,  or  even  be  appointed  surgeon  to  that 
corps.  Those  who  previously  belonged  to  it  were  sent  into 
regiments  of  the  line.  Even  the  subordinate  office  of  a 
clerk  is  shut  against  them,  till  they  shall  have  served  at 
least  five  years  in  the  interior.  A  CathoUc  is  not  allowed  to 
farm  a  crown  estate,  even  though  the  peasantry  upon  it  be 
Catholic,  still  less  where  the  peasantry  are  Greek ;  and  it  is 
with  no  small  difficulty  that  a  Pole  can  even  obtain  a  pass- 
port to  St.  Petersburgh.  With  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
Russian  orthodoxy  and  Russian  nationality,  to  the  prejudice 
of  all  other,  the  former  must  necessarily  grow  daily  in  power 
and  extent,  whilst  the  latter  proportionally  contracts  within 
narrower  limits. 

Since  the  universities  of  Poland  were  abolished,  together 
with  most  of  the  numerous  schools  dependent  on  them,  there 
exist  but  six  universities  in  the  Russian  dominions,  those  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  Charkow,  Kasan,  Dorpat  and  Kieff. 
The  seventh  arrondissement  of  White  Russia  has  none ;  that 
province,  having  belonged  to  Poland,  is  prudently  forbidden 
to  advance  in  civilization  until  ancient  Russia  shall  have  got 
the  start  of  it.  That  the  Poles  may  gradually  be  brought  to 
the  low  level  of  the  slavish  population  of  Muscovy,  the  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Poland  were 
subjected  to  the  direction  of  the  Russian  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  inconsequence  of  which  imion  no  less  than  1159 
Polish  schools  are  now  being  organized  on  the  Russian  model. 
This  arrangement  is  styled  by  M.  Uwaroff*,  in  his  Report, 
*^  a  great  organic  measure."  Out  of  soHcitude  for  these 
schools,  Nicholas  addressed,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August, 
this  year,  the  following  rescript  to  Field-marshal  Paske- 
witch : — 
"  Prince  John  Theodorowitch.—  Considering  that  there  is  a  great  want  of 


*  Uwaroff*s  Report  ot  the  State  of  the  Schools  in  Russia  in  1839,  on  which  the 
emperor  wrote  wiUi  his  own  hand,  "  Read  with  delight." 
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the  necessary  aids  to  instraction,  namely,  bodu*,  in  tlie  distriefc  of  tl 
veraity  of  Warsaw,  I  have  thought  fit  to  present  to  it  a  coUBcHom  es 
selected  qf  about  13»000  volumee.  The  minister  of  pablic  instmctio 
give  directions  respecting  the  conveyance  of  these  books  for  the  1 
and  scientific  institutions  in  the  district  under  the  Warsaw  Univen 
union  with  the  University  Library.  May  this  present  serve  as  a  nei 
of  my  care  for  the  prosperity  and  education  of  the  Poliaih  yootli,  ax 
it  excite  in  them  the  most  zealous  endeavours  to  answer  my  pi 
intentions  \" 

We  have  elsewhere  given  copious  details  respectixii 
schools  t ;  hut  to  enahle  our  readers^  in  some  degn 
estimate  the  civilization  spread  over  millions  of  inhabii 
we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  actual  number  of  professon 
pupils  at  the  respective  universities,  taken  from  an  o 
statement  in  1835. 

Professors,  teachers, 
and  employigs. 

At  the  University  of  St.  Petersburgh    64 
,.        ,,        Moscow      •    .120 


M 


» 


Charkow 
Kasan  . 
Dorpat  • 
Kieff      . 


56 
89 
68 
61 


Total  458  1981 

The  two  Polish  universities  of  Warsaw  and  Wilna,  b 
they  were  abolished  by  the  emperor,  numbered  as  many 
dents  as  all  those  of  Russia  collectively !  From  the  hostili 
the  government  to  anything  like  progress,  it  is  likely  tha 
relative  proportions  of  professors  and  students  have  ui 
gone  little  alteration  up  to  the  present  day;  the  pupi 
Kieff  have,  however,  since  the  above  estimate,  been  disp 
for  rebellion.     It  is  remarkable,  that  small  as  is  the  ntu 


•  I" 
■■ »  - 


*  Two  great  public  libraries  at  Warsaw,  those  of  the  Unirersity  and  of  the 
mathic  Society,  were  plundered  by  the  Russians  in  1832  ;  as  also  the  cabii 
medals,  antiquities,  and  zoology,  of  which  latter  the  emperor  made  a  present 
University  of  his  own  foundation  at  Kieff.  What  wonder  if,  during  his  late  ' 
Warsaw,  on  entering  the  spacious  and  empty  saloons  which  formerly  were  s 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes,  the  Czar,  conscience-struck,  exclaim 
dfd  empoverish,  but  I  will  enrich  them."  As  an  instantaneous  proof  of  hi 
rality,  he  ordered  a  huge  stuffed  elephant,  which  was  packed  up  to  be  s 
Kieff,  to  remain  at  Warsaw  for  the  benefit  of  the  Polish  youth. 

t  Russian  System  of  Education,  No.  VII.  of  this  Review. 
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of  pupils  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  professors  in  the  west- 
ern uuivcrsities,  it  is  still  smaller  in  the  eastern.  The  gym- 
nasiums^  and  inferior  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
universities^  are  also  on  the  decrease.  From  no  mention 
being  made  of  Siberia  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  in  the  above 
Report,  it  would  seem  that  these  districts  are  altogether  un- 
provided with  educational  establishments.  It  may  be  calcu* 
lated,  that  of  the  whole  population  about  one  in  fifly-two  is 
able  to  read  and  spells  There  is  no  faculty  of  divinity  at  the 
Russian  universities,  as  at  all  others ;  and  consequently  the 
Russian  priesthood,  as  a  body,  consists  generally  of  ignorant, 
rough  and  uncouth  men,  little  superior  to  the  common  boors. 
Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  on  a  very  low  scale, 
and  none  of  the  European  methods  of  instruction  are  allowed 
to  be  adopted  in  them,  these  being  considered  heretical  by 
Russiim  orthodoxy.  As,  from  the  absence  of  parish  schools, 
the  people  must  chiefly  depend  for  their  spiritual  cultivation 
on  the  clergy  thus  educated,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  what 
sort  of  instruction  they  receive. 

From  this  universal  neglect,  the  military  school,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  and  that  of  diplomacy 
under  Count  Nesselrode,  may  be  excepted ;  they  are  well  or- 
ganized, and  enjoy  the  special  encouragement  of  the  Czar  and 
the  imperial  family.  This  is  but  the  natunil  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  government  of  Russia,  in  which  the  chief  reliance 
of  the  ruler  is  on  the  bayonet,  and  whose  best  policy  bes  in 
the  mala  fide  stipulations  of  her  able  diplomatic  agents. 

At  the  few  schools  that  are  still  left  in  Poland,  in  place  of 
the  high  moral  sentiments  and  noble  feelings  that  used  to  be 
instilled,  together  with  scientific  information,  base  adulation 
of  despotic  power  and  obedience  to  the  Czar  are  the  chief 
duties  inculcated  on  the  pupils  by  ignorant  and  fanatical 
teachers.  Military  rank  and  decorations,  not  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  and  literary  attainments,  are  held  up  as  the  sole 
objects  worthy  of  pursuit.  Profligacy  and  drunkenness  are 
not  only  connived  at^  but  encouraged.  The  youths  are  per- 
mitted to  do  all  that  degrades  man  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
being ;  but  they  must  form  no  friendships  with  each  other ; 
such  might  lead  to  dangerous  combinations  and  plots.  They 
must  nourish  no  philanthropic  desire  for  the  establishment 
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of  liberal  institutions;  these  are  considered  high  treason 
against  the  Czar.  It  was  for  some  such  unpardonable  ten- 
dency towards  liberalism^  discovered  hj  General  Bibikoff, 
that  the  university  of  Kieff  was  suspended  for  a  year.  It  has 
been  lately  re-opened^  with  the  nmnber  of  its  students  con- 
siderably diminished^  many  of  them  having  been  sentenced  by 
the  general  to  a  discipline  somewhat  unusual  in  uniyersities; 
namely^  to  run  the  gauntlet^  and  afterwards  be  marched  off  as 
recruits  to  the  Caucasus !  The  professors  did  not  come  off 
better  than  their  pupils.  One  of  the  cluurges  against  them 
was^  that  being  natives  of  Yolhynia  and  the  Ukraine,  they 
were  not  able  to  speak  the  Muscovite  idiom^  and  therefore 
delivered  their  lectures  in  the  Russ  language^  which  mcfee 
resembles  the  common  dialect  of  those  provinces.  Of  course 
this  excited  apprehension^  lest  through  the  cultivation  of  the 
popular  tongue  and  the  formation  of  a  new  centre  of  civili- 
zation at  Kieff^  the  surrounding  provinces,  conjointly  with 
the  Cossacks,  amongst  whom  there  exists  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction, should  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical independence,  which  might  impede  the  advance  of  that 
uniformity  Russia  is  so  anxious  to  establish  in  eveiy  part  of 
her  dominions.  According  to  their  national  logic,  the  em- 
peror's tools  seem  to  think  that  if  all  populations  can  but  be 
compelled  to  speak  Russian,  disobedience,  rebellion  and  un- 
godly heresy  will  disappear  from  the  country,  and  that  Poles, 
Germans,  Baskirs,  Tartars  and  Calmucks  will  present  one 
unbroken  front,  like  a  line  of  grenadiers,  understand  the  com- 
mand of  the  Czar,  obser^'e  fasts,  and  "bow  with  him  to  the 
mother  of  God.  It  is  not  therefore  considered  sufficient  that 
it  is  studied  at  the  schools ;  but  functionaries  are  sent  even 
as  far  as  AViatka  and  Pcrma  to  acquire  it  at  its  purest  source, 
and  arc  required  to  make  it  the  language  of  the  domestic 
hearth  and  household.  For  Russianizing  females,  institutions 
are  established  not  only  under  the  eye  of  the  empress,  known 
by  the  appoUatiou  of  *'  Seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  nobility,"  but  also  in  remote  conquered 
provinces,  where  they  are  sujKrintended  by  the  governor. 
Schools  on  the  same  plan  and  for  the  same  purpose,  ex- 
pressly dcsigneil  for  Polish  girls,  are  established  at  Bialy- 
stock  and  Kieff ;  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  one  at  Pulawy, 
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a  lately  confiscated  estate  of  Prince  Czartorysld.  At  an  early 
age  children  easily  forget  their  native  language ;  and  if  in  fii- 
ture  years  they  should  be  blessed  with  ofispriiig^  these  will 
speak  Russian^  and  know  nothing  of  their  ancestors.  Many 
parents  prefer  retaining  their  daughters  at  home,  and  giving 
them  only  such  education  as  they  can  themselves  impart,  to 
exposing  them  to  the  contamination  of  Russian  doctrines  and 
their  teachers.  In  ^The  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East/  we 
find  a  picture  of  the  universal  grievance  in  the  complaint  of  a 
Georgian  noble,  that 

"  Soldiers  of  a  different  creed  to  his  own  are  billeted  in  his  house,  and 
the  privacy  of  his  family  violated  ;  that  he  cannot  move  from  one  village 
to  another  without  a  passport,  which  be  cannot  obtain  but  by  hours  of  at- 
tendance or  by  a  fee ;  that  wherever  he  turns  he  is  met  by  a  rude  soldier^ 
whose  personal  manners  and  indecent  habits  are  offensive  to  all  hb  sensi- 
bilities, whilst  his  person  is  never  secure  from  their  insults ;  that  even  the 
Georgian  and  Armenian  Christians  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  rigour 
with  which  a  strict  compliance  with  Russian  habits  is  exacted,  and  are 
mortified  to  find,  that  in  adhering  to  their  national  customs  in  the  dress 
and  conduct  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  they  give  umbrage  to  their  su- 
periors, and  that  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  government  it  was 
necessary  to  deck  their  females  in  the  frippery  of  Moscow  milliners,  and 
have  them  taught  to  waltz  with  the  Russian  officers." 

Still  more  revolting  are  such  things  where  European  man- 
ners prevail,  as  in  Poland ;  where  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  Poles,  invited  to  a  ball  at  the  governor's,  have  not  the 
alternative  of  refusing ;  where  at  the  seminaries  young  ladies 
of  Polish  families  are  compelled  to  recite  Russian  poetry  in 
the  presence  of  Russian  generals  and  their  officers ;  where 
the  emperor  himself  assists  at  such  insulting  exhibitions,  and 
in  return  for  the  amusement  he  derives  from  them,  corrupts 
the  modesty  of  innocence  with  baubles  from  St.  Petersburgh*, 
These  girls,  especially  if  rich,  whilst  yet  at  school,  are  oflen 
selected  as  wives  for  his  favourites ;  and  even  married  women, 
whose  husbands  become  political  exiles,  are  encouraged  to 
violate  their  matrimonial  vows  and  remarry  with  Russians. 

Such  outrages  upon  propriety  are  but  the  reflex  of  the 
manners  prevalent  at  the  court,  which  is  not  the  model  of 
chastity  that  it  has  been  described  to  be.    It  might  be  con- 

*  The  emperor  presented  a  young  Polish  lady,  at  a  boarding-school  at  Kowno, 
with  a  pair  of  ear-rings  for  having  recited  Russian  verses  before  him  at  an  exaini* 
nation. 
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eluded  from  some  published  accounts^  that  after  a  < 

profligacy  and  corruption^  the  court  were  suddei 

formed  into  a  pattern  of  purity.    Unluckily  it  ha 

the  observation  of  the  foreigners  who  have  visited  i 

well  known  to  all  Russians,  that  the  maids  of  hono 

lein)  there  are  almost  without  exception  the  Czar's  n 

and  that  the  empress  being  no  longer  young  and  a] 

health,  connives  at  her  husband's  infidelities^  and  ei 

to  gratify  him  by  surrounding  herself  with  easy 

This  unusual  mode  of  evincing  conjugal  affection  1 

ever,  estranged  from  her  all  mothers  of  respectabi 

are  anxious  to  preserve  their  daughters  from  any  cc 

with  the  court.   In  consequence  of  this,  most  of  the  \ 

at  the  imperial  court  are  the  daughters  of  the  inferic 

and  are  maintained  at  the  emperor's  expense.     This 

riddle  the  mystery  which  perplexed  a  certain  travc 

some  parents,  whom  he  knew  to  be  possessed  of  v( 

incomes,  could  maintain  their  daughters  at  so  exp 

court.    When  any  of  them  becomes  enceinte  she  is  1 

upon  one  of  the  Czar's  aides-de-camp,  and  the  marrii 

quit  the  capital  for  one  of  the  provinces,  usually  PoL 

the  understanding  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  enrich  th 

as  they  can.    One  beautiful  girl  was  thus  given  in  n 

but  the  selected  husband's  estates  being  miserably 

bered,  the  emperor  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  annih 

the  mortgages  then  held  by  creditors,  and  thus  prod) 

ruin  of  numerous  families.     But  it  is  not  the  lot  of 

couples  to  enjoy  so  happy  a  honeymoon.     Anothe] 

was  married  to  a  Russian  general ;  but  as  she  did  not 

it  necessary  to  discontinue  her  former  intercourse  ^ 

Czar,  her  husband  chastized  her  by  a  severe  thrashin 

complained  of  his  harshness  to  her  imperial  paramo 

the  poor  general  v\-as  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the 

sus,  from  M'hence  he  will  most  probably  never  return, 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  justice  must  not  be  re£ 

want  of  legislation,  since  even  lately  fifleen  volumes 

for  Russia  have  been  published,  called  "  Swood,"  and 

mission  appointed  to  compile  a  code  for  the  benefit 

western  (Polish)  provinces;  both  will  remain  a  mer 

letter.    Recent  intelligence  from  St.  Petersbui^h^  dat 
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of  Sept.  last,  informa  us  that  "  the  Russian  journals  published 
**an  imperial  ukase,  by  which  the  Russian  ci\'il  code  is  ex- 
<*  tended  to  the  western  (Polish)  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
•*  viz.  the  governments  of  Kieff,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Minsk, 
«  Wilno,  Grodno,  with  the  province  of  Bialystock ;  and  the 
**  Lithuanian  and  Polish  law  to  be  no  longer  in  force/'  By 
the  introduction  of  this  code^  the  last  stroke  is  aimed  at  the 
Polish  nationality  and  free  institutions*  There  was  a  project 
to  furnish  these  provinces,  which  are  so  different  from  those 
of  ancient  Russia,  with  a  separate  code,  adapted  to  local 
usages  and  interests^  and  a  commissioner  had  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  it ;  but  just  m  his  labours  were 
completed,  which  lasted  several  years,  we  see  the  fruit  of  it 
destroyed  by  the  ever-changing  and  wayward  fancies  of  the 
Autocrat,  The  emperor  himself  is  foremost  in  infringing 
the  law,  and  every  public  functionary,  from  the  senator  to  the 
attomey^s  clerk,  is  emulous  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
sovereign.  From  the  interminable  proceedings  in  Russian  ju- 
dicature, and  the  expense  attending  them — since  the  decisions 
are  always  in  favoiu*  of  the  highest  bidder — almost  any  com- 
promise is  usually  preferred  to  entering  upon  a  law-suit.  In 
Poland,  from  the  country  being  still  under  an  interdict  of 
treason,  the  matter  is  still  more  hopeless.  There  the  clearest 
case,  after  passing  through  all  the  courts, — a  process  which 
occupies  years,  when  it  at  length  reaches  the  supreme  court, 
is  regularly  sent  back  for  revision,  and  must  again  go  through 
every  step  of  the  former  process,  for  the  sole  puqjose  of  en- 
riching Russian  judges  at  the  expense  of  Polish  litigants*  We 
cannot  refrain  from  gi\dng  a  case  wliich  came  under  the  Czar's 
own  especial  jurisdi^on*  During  the  French  campaign  of 
1806-7,  the  house  orMeyerowicz  and  Co.  had  the  contract  for 
the  Russian  army  j  but  a  number  of  bills,  bearing  the  name  of 
General  Bennigsen,  having  been  recognized  as  forgeries,  the 
claim  was  suppressed  by  a  special  rescript  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Twenty  years  elapsed,  diuring  which  every  at- 
tempt to  re\ive  it  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Mcyerowicz  proved 
%"ain.  At  length  the  creditors  appUed  to  Colonel  Nostit?,  and 
having  by  some  fraudulent  process  of  anti-datation,  transferred 
their  claim  to  him,  the  colonel  threw  up  his  commission,  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  a  ruined  man.    In  consequence  of  this  a 
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revision  of  the  whole  claim  was  ordered  by  the*  emperor;  it 
was  admitted,  and  its  amount — three  millions  of  sil^tr  rou* 
bles — was  paid  to  the  new  claimant.  Another  party,  how- 
ever, a  Jew  of  the  name  of  Rosenberg,  who  stood  prccii^T 
in  the  same  category  with  the  colonel,  waa  not  only  refilled 
a  hearing,  but  the  secretary  of  the  courts  Czamiawski,  wu 
discharged  Irom  his  office  for  having  expressed  himseU*  in  his 
favour. 

PubUc  dishonesty  seems  to  encourage,  if  not  to  become  u 
incentive,  to  commit  it  in  private  without  shame*  An  instmee 
offers  in  the  recent  failure  of  M.  Perling  at  St.  Peterslxir^ 
in  which  the  fortunes  of  several  faniilies,  almost  exclusiTehr 
Polish,  were  involved.  That  individual  had  been  for  tvcniy 
years  known  as  a  rich  banker  and  merchant.  To  no  specu- 
lation  or  mercantile  disaster  can  his  failure  be  traced ;  his  son* 
in-law,  who  >vas  poor,  had  just  previously  purchased  a  liirjrr 
estate,  and  his  sons  receive  an  expensive  education  at  one  f/ 
the  colleges  in  Paris.  Yet  he  declared  himself  insolvent,  hss 
not  been  attainted  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  is  free  ;— 
free,  because  he  has  had  the  impudence  to  boast  XhM  be 
ruined  only  Poles,  and  in  doing  so  acted  as  a  Russian  ps- 
triot ! — a  gross  political  roguery,  which  could  not  be  winW 
at  except  in  a  completely  disorganized  community  Uke  ibd 
of  Russia.  The  aim  of  government  is  the  impoverishmetit  ti 
the  Poles;  and  in  whatever  way  that  object  be  obtained 
whether  by  vexatious  public  measures,  or  private  faithless 
ness,  it  is  considered  alike  justifiable.  The  remainder  of  the 
bankrupt's  property,  not  amounting  to  100,000  rubles^  t» 
advertified  as  left  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors,  by  wliit 
is  called  *  Concourse.^  But  whoever  iMpcquainted  with  ju- 
dicial transactions  in  Russia  knows  that  this  Concoime  idt 
probably  last  ten  years  before  the  dividends  are  dtchaeisWai 
that  these  dividends  in  the  end  scarcely  cover  the  coats  of  the 
law  proceedings. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  able  men  in  Riuaia;  and  with 
the  degraded  state  of  public  education,  and  fj^eral  comxp- 
tion  of  morals  that  prevail  there,  it  would  be  a  subject  for 
wonder  were  it  otherwise.  The  raimstries  for  foreign  affkin, 
and  the  financial  and  pohce  departments,  mx?  to  the  hand*  id 
foreigners,  as  is  also  the  army,  where,  from  the  eemi-barboraiB 
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condition  of  the  people,  natire  talent  should  thrive.  The 
especial  favour  shown  to  Germans  commenced  previous  to 
the  present  reign,  and  was  connected  partly  with  an  intro- 
duction of  Eiiropean  reforms,  and  partly  with  an  idea,  on  the 
part  of  the  Czars,  of  sclf-presei'vation  against  their  own  sub- 
jects, which  latter  motive  appears  to  have  especially  prevailed 
under  the  present  reign.  There  has,  however,  existed  adl 
along  a  strong  opposition  to  these  Germans  amongst  the  an- 
cient Russian  nobility,  who  from  that  circumstance  are  styled 
the  old  Russian  party ,  both  from  jealousy  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  them,  and  from  dislike  to  the  peculiar  interests  of 
the  foreign  party,  always  opposed  to  those  of  the  nation. 
The  German  party  w^as  in  such  very  high  favour  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  that  when  General  Yermoloff,  a  man  of 
high  military  reputation,  was  asked  by  the  emperor  what 
favour  he  woidd  have  bestowed  upon  him,  the  former  in  reply 
requested  to  be  ranked  as  a  German.  It  met  with  a  check, 
however,  during  the  Polish  war,  when  General  Diebitsch,  a 
German,  with  a  host  of  German  generals*,  at  the  head  of 
200,000  men,  was  defeated  in  several  battles  by  an  inferior 
number  of  Poles.  Such  significant  remarks  as  the  following 
were  then  current  at  St,  Petersburgh :  **  How  should  we  suc- 
**  ceed  when  Germans  are  set  to  command  Russian  troops  ? 
"  It  is  clear  that  no  trust  is  placed  in  us.  They  sa;-  there  is  no 
*'  military  talent  amongst  Russians,  as  if  Souvaroff,  and  Kou- 
**  touzot!'and  YermolotF  were  not  Russians!  What  can  be 
*^  expected  ?  we  are  governed  by  Germans;  how  should  affairs 
*^  go  better  than  they  do  ?  Is  not  the  emperor  himself  a 
"  German t?"  These  speeches  were  not  without  eU'ect,  and 
Nicholas  found  himself  obliged,  as  Alexander  was  in  the 
French  war,  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Russian 
party,  Diebitsch  died  one  day  after  dining  with  Orlotf,  one 
of  the  Russian  party,  sent  to  review  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  near  Pultusk.  Paskewitch  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army ;  but  still  after  the  danger  was  past  the 
German  party  could  not  be  supplanted,  and  its  influence 


*■  They  were   sa  IoUows  :  Tahlen,  Rosen,  Geittinar,  Sacken,  KrettU,  Gerstto- 
iweig,  Rlidiger,  Berg,  tite  two  Tolli*  elc. 
t  The  PortfoUo,  vol  v.  p.  (M»$.    State  of  Parties  m  Buivift. 
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still  continues  paramount.    The  Gknnans  may  be  con 

'^  les  Suisses  '^  of  the  imperial  family;  and  though  di 

far  and  wide,  they  perform^  and  more  efiectively^  thi 

services  as  that  mercenary  body-guard.     Hated  aa  tl 

by  the  nation^  the  Czar  is  too  well  aware  that  he  mi 

for  safety  upon  antagonistic  principles.     Germans^  es] 

Pnissians,  swarm  therefore  in  every  department  of  j 

ment ;  they  are  promoted  in  the  army  and  the  civil 

they  are  sent  as  envoys  to  foreign  courts,  or  are  mixet 

attachis  or  secretaries  with  the  Russians.     Throug] 

agency,  and  through  that  of  their  chiefs,  Nesselrode  an 

kcndorff,  from  the  particular  offices  they  hold,  the  e 

becomes  almost  omniscient  and  all-powerful,  both  abro 

in  his  empire.  '  The  natives  are  clearly  herein  throw 

the  background,  from  want  of  confidence  either  in  th 

pacity  or  fidelity ;  and  the  very  system  of  education  is 

lated  to  keep  them  in  that  moral  vassalage  to  foreign 

macy.    One  able  man  there  is.  Prince  Lubecki,  to  whi 

Czar  oflcn  defers  in  matters  of  policy,  and  whose  adv 

frequently  follows,  in  opposition  to  the  members  of  hii 

council;  but  he  will  never  be  made  a  minister.      Li 

is  a  Pole,  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  PoL 

surrcction  during  its  first  stage — a  crime  for  which  1 

never  be  pardoned.     In  occasionally  employing  him,  tl 

object  is  to  create  distrust  and  spUt  opinions  in  the  o 

uf  state*  and  thereby  to  augment  antagonistic  element 

Czar  3  safety-valve.     As  long  as  he  reigns,  the  national 

has  nothing  to  hope  for.    Foreigners  are  his  servants,  nj 

are  subjects.     The  fonner  completely  depend  upon  bin 

are  in  his  interests ;  the  latter  depend  upon  their  national 

ings,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  interests  of  the  p< 

To  admit  subjects  to  a  participation  in  the  government, 

his  opinion,  to  give  \ip  part  of  his  own  rights,  which  he  i 

will  do :  encroachment  on  autocracy  is  tantamount  to  it 

St  ruction ! 

This  exclusive  govennnent  of  the  Czar  does  not  gain 
friends  amongst  the  Russians.  He  participates  in  their  hi 
of  the  (.ii'rmans.  with  whom  he  is  identified.  It  is 
that  Alexander's  was  a  nngn  of  promise,  but  that  of  Nicl 
is  one  of  despair.    The  former  contemplated  giving  a 
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stitution  to  Russia,  the  latter  destroyed  that  of  Poland.  Con- 
vinced that  there  was  nothing  to  hope  for  their  liberties  from 
him,  the  Russians  turned  their  thoughts  to  their  Slavonic  na- 
tionaUty  and  brotherhood,  and  flattered  themselves  that  by 
the  development  of  an  union  with  the  other  Slavonian  nations, 
all  might  finally  work  out  their  emancipation.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  has  succeeded  in  diverting  their  minds  from 
that  noble  purpose,  and  by  exciting  in  them  the  barbarous 
pride  of  conquest  and  tyranny,  has  rendered  them  its  accom- 
plices in  the  destruction  of  a  kindred  nation,  and  compelled 
them  to  vent  their  fury  against  those  very  elements  of  freedom 
which  might  have  accelerated  their  own  emancipation.  Much 
as  travellers  are  deceived  by  appearances  as  to  the  real  merits 
of  the  Czar,  they  are  still  more  so  with  respect  to  the  attach- 
ment felt  for  him  by  his  people.  The  higher  classes  owe  him 
no  love,  and  the  demonstration  of  it  made  by  the  lower,  arises 
more  from  servile  cunning  than  sincerity.  Their  occasional 
^^  huzzas"  when  he  appears  in  pubhc  may  deceive  the  stranger, 
who  does  not  know  that  these  shouts  usually  come  from  the 
police  agents,  who  hover  near  his  person ;  and  those  uttered  at 
parade  are  mere  military  observances — a  part  of  the  drilL 

The  life  of  a  common  soldier  in  Russia  is  infinitely  harder 
than  that  of  soldiers  in  any  other  country ;  he  is  exposed  to  ill- 
treatment  by  his  superiors,  and  obliged  to  associate  with  the 
lowest  criminals*.     Pursuant  to  an  ukase,  dated  November  3, 


*  Being  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  soldiery,  we  are  tempted  to  subjoin  an 
anecdote  illustrative  of  the  severity  used  towards  them,  and  still  more  of  the  fiital 
influence  the  general  moral  degradation  of  the  people  has  had  in  destroying  the 
strongest  natural  affections.  It  is  well  known  that  young  men  frequently  mutilate 
their  persons  so  as  to  render  themselves  unfit  for  service.  Two  young  peasants, 
who  had  become  recruits  against  their  will,  contrived  to  escape,  and  returned  to 
their  native  village  near  Kieff.  The  severest  punishment  awaits  those  who  give  an 
asylum  to  deserters ;  yet  these  unfortunate  young  men  were  given  up  to  the  authori- 
ties by  their  mothers ;  through,  we  hope,  excess  of  terror  of  the  punishment,  rather 
than,  as  was  reported,  *'  through  indignation  at  the  crime."  This  being  reported 
to  the  emperor  as  a  "  most  rare  deed,"  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  reward  the 
unnatural  and  monstrous  women  with  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne,  to  be 
worn  on  the  breast  The  rescript  conferring  the  disgraceful  decorations,  bears 
date  March  24th,  1836. 

Warsaw  had  for  the  first  time  this  year  to  witness  a  similar  instance  of  demoral- 
ization, in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  Ambrozewicz,  who,  on  account  of  participa- 
tion in  some  plot,  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped,  and  was  surrendered  by  his  own 
father,  in  whose  house  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  himsef.  For  this  unnatural  act, 
a  sum  of  one  thousand  rubles  had  been  assigned  from  the  treasury  to  the  base 
parent ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  that  sum  was  doubled,—*  worthy  deed  of 
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1836,  all  criminals,  who  previous  to  that  period  would  have 
been  sent  to  Siberia,  have  since  then^  if  under  th]rfy-fi?e 
years  of  age,  been  enrolled  in  the  ranks.  The  soldiers  of  do 
other  country  would  endure  such  an  insult. 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  is  no  better  than  their  treatment 
We  give  the  information  we  have  received  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  army  and  navy  at  Cronstadt,  and  it  is  said  to  he 
much  on  the  same  scale  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.    The 
pay  of  a  private  soldier  or  sailor  is  three  paper  rubles  and 
fourteen  kopecks  per  quarter;  that  of  a  sailor  of  the  first  disi 
is  four  rubles  forty  kopecks,  and  out  of  this  sum  he  must  give 
two  rubles  for  the  mess,  which  consists  chiefly  of  sour  kroat, 
griitze,  shtchyi,  kvas,  with  scarcely  any  meat.     Besides  this, 
a  gift  of  firom  eight  to  ten  kopecks,  termed  voluntary,  is, 
nevertheless,  rigidly  exacted,  for  the  "beard  shaver"  and 
for  the  mother  of  God  (Matier  Boza),  a  daubed  painting  hung 
up  in  every  barrack  with  a  lamp  burning  before  it,  to  which 
the  soldiers  address  their  prayers.    No  soldier  is  allowed  to 
have  in  his  possession  more  than  five  rubles  (about  four  shil- 
lings) at  a  time ;  any  sum  above  that  amoimt  he  is  bound  to 
place  in  the  keeping  of  his  serjeant;   and^  omitting  this, 
should  it  be  stolen,  he  must  not  only  bear  the  loss,  but  re- 
ceive a  flogging.     This  r^:ulation  is  with  a  view  to  prevent 
desertion.     A  soldier  of  the  line  with  this  small  allowance 
is  better  off  than  those  at  Cronstadt ;  for  wherever  the  former 
is   billeted:,  the  peasant   is  obliged  to  maintain   him;    but 
the  sailor  can  scarcely  keep  life  and  soul  together  with  his 
scanty  pay.    To  enable  them  to  subsist,  they  are  frequently 
sent  to  work  in  the  docks,  where  for  a  day's  labour  they  re- 
ceive one  paper  rouble,  of  which  the  captain,  however,  gets 
half.    The  treatment  both  of  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Cronstadt 
is  such  as  to  have  gained  for  that  place  the  appellation  of 
"  Httle  Siberia.'*   It  presents  a  medley  of  people  of  all  nations 
and  tribes,  sent  thither  for  all  kinds  of  ofiences  and  misde- 

both  dooor  and  nrvMtiv^r !  The  mw  w»$  aIso  pardoned,  as  if  the  Csar  shrunk  from 
heapinir  outran  up^>n  outran :  buc  he  did  not  let  the  public  escape  unpunished. 
The  fonuer  law*  apiin»t  aidini;  deserters  were  exceediI^^lT  severe  :  he  issued  an 
ukase,  afs^rrvratin^  the  penalties  against  th«>se  who  may  in  future  conceal  them  •  and 
that  in  the  etent  of  a  recruit  deserting  from  hU  ne^iment.  a  substitute  should  be 
giTen  br  the  parish  from  which  he  was  raided,  who  should  cootinae  in  serrice  eveo 
ifthe  other  was  found.  ' 
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meaTiours.  The  number  of  Poles  there  aloue  amounts  lo 
about  12,000.  Cronstadt  is  selected  for  this  purpose,  because 
its  situation  offers  great  obstacles  to  desertion,  which>  how- 
ever, is  very  frequent,  especially  during  winter,  across  the  ice. 
The  peasantry,  particularly  the  Swedish,  gain  their  livelihood 
by  hunting  out  deserters,  for  which  they  are  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment. The  punishment  of  deserters  is  dreadfully  severe. 
The  ordinar}'  discipline  is  also  intolerable,  the  most  trifling 
ofTeoce  being  punished  by  causing  the  offender  to  be  flogged 
or  run  the  gauntlet. 

A  Russian  officer  of  distinction,  who  had  known  service 
and  was  consequently  famiharized  with  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life  in  it,  on  witnessing  the  disembarkation  of  a  party  of  about 
sixty  Poles  brought  from  Archangel,  to  recruit  the  garrison, 
observed  that  not  one  of  them  would  be  alive  in  five  years  ♦• 
Yet  tlie  emperor  visits  this  place  weekly  to  superintend  the 
works  and  fortifications,  and  at  each  visit  he  is  huzzaed  by 
the  army  and  hurraed  by  the  people  in  the  presence  of  the 
foreign  envoys  he  brings  with  him  to  witness  his  powder  and 
to  report  it  to  their  respective  sovereigns,  and  who  never 
suspect  the  depth  of  misery  contained  in  this  little  spot ;  and 
that  the  feehng  there  is  such,  that  should  a  hostile  navy  ap- 
pear before  it,  in  spite  of  the  forts  that  protect  it,  and  the 
iron  spikes  concealed  under  the  water  to  perforate  approach- 
ing vessels,  the  marines  appointed  to  defend  it,  Poles,  Tartars 
and  Jews,  would  throw  the  few  Russians  there  into  the  sea, 
and  hail  the  enemy  as  their  deliverer.  Misery  is  a  desperate 
giant,  for  in  her  resolves  she  has  to  choose  only  between  vic- 
tory or  death ;  Nicholas  may,  perhaps>  underrate  her  force. 

With  all  her  external  parade  of  power,  Russia  has  still  a 
source  of  great  internal  weakness  in  her  heavy  national  debt 
which,  considering  the  poverty  of  her  population,  is  enor- 
mous, and  which,  after  paying  the  interest,  leaves  her  with 
only  eleven  millions  sterling  of  disposable  revenue.  She 
is,  besides,  under  heavy  responsibihties  for  other  debts,  con- 
tracted for  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  by  the  Jewish  bankers 
of  Warsaw;  and  we  have  authentic  information  that  there  is 
a  considerable  deficit  in  the  treasury,  owing  to  the  magnitude 
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of  her  warlike  preparations.  This  deficieiiC3r^  wi 
huted  to  the  incapacity  of  the  miniBter  of  finance,  E 
arising  from  his  advanced  age ;  and  he  is  to  be  repli 
Bibikoff^  who^  the  Czar  flatters  himself^  will  find  as  ei 
means  for  recruiting  the  exhausted  finances,  as  he  did 
suppression  of  conspiracies  in  the  Ukraine.  The  ^ 
money  is  universally  felt^  while  the  taxes  are  exacted  ¥ 
greatest  rigour;  the  farming  prospects  for  the  prese 
are  so  indifierent,  that  famine  is  apprehended  f- 

The  estates  confiscated  in  Pol^d^  which  were  ft 
given  to  Russian  generals^  in  recompense  for  their  s 
during  the  war,  are  now  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  tr 
Those  who  had  already  received  these  rewards  retain 
but  the  Czar  will  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  others  to 
on  such  of  his  generals  as  may  return  firom  the  war  i 
the  poor  Circassians,  or  the  still  poorer  inhabitants 
desert  of  Elhiva. 

The  Muscovites  are  as  rapacious  as  they  are  poor ;  t 
indifferent  to  glory  or  to  principle,  they  are  ever  ready  t 
for  the  hope  of  booty.  A  war  in  Europe  would  be  atl 
with  less  expenditure  to  Russia  than  her  Eastern  exped 
and  would  be  more  popular  with  the  army.  '^  War 
by  war/'  was  the  expression  of  Napoleon,  and  Nich< 
well  aware  of  its  truth,  being  an  admirer  of  that  savagi 
rior,  and  ambitious  to  rival  his  glory.  In  the  wealth; 
vinces  of  Prussia  and  Austria  there  would  be  no  want  o 
plies  for  his  Asiatic  hosts.  With  their  usual  efironter 
Russians  already  frequently  boast,  that  ere  long  the 
reclaim  from  Austria  and  Prussia  the  Slavonian  provi 
"  for  why,*'  say  they,  '*  should  Germans  govern  the  5 
"nians?  They  should  be  ours,  they  are  our  bretl 
Though  we  relate  these  words  as  a  sample  of  Muscovite 
faronade^  still  we  cannot  agree   with  those  who  coi 

*  This  deficiency  is  now  filled  up  by  a  new  loan  of  25,000,000  of  silver 
negotiated  since  the  5th  of  August,  at  Messrs.  Hope  and  Co.,  bankers  at  Amst 

t  Since  the  above  was  printed,  we  learn  from  different  quarters,  that  on  i 
of  dearth  of  provisions,  and  a  bad  harvest,  serious  disturbances  have  taken  p 
different  provinces  of  the  interior  of  Russia.  Driven  to  despair,  the  wretch* 
untry  abandoned  their  villages,  and,  wandering  in  tribes,  committed  acts  o 
violence  and  plunder.  Governors  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  nobility 
lief.  At  Moscow  the  price  of  com  is  at  the  present  moment  higher  than  at  ] 
burgh  and  Riga. 
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them  as  mere  empty  words,  and  think  that  nothing  is  to 
be  feared  from  Russia.  We  ought  not  to  rely  too  confidently 
on  our  superior  civilization^*  since  barbarism  has  also  its  own 
peculiar  means  of  influencing  the  affairs  of  mankind*  The 
Macedonians  were  less  enlightened  than  the  Athenians,  yet 
Athens  was  subjugated  by  Philip  and  Alexander ;  and  more 
civilized  Greece  met  with  a  similar  fate  from  Rome,  with 
no  other  consolation  left  to  the  vanquished  than  that  of 
civilizing  their  conquerors.  Rome  in  her  turn  was  over- 
whelmed by  nations  which  she  called  barbarians.  The  Huns 
and  Vandab  came  from  the  North,  and  the  West  is  now 
once  more  threatened  by  the  North,  the  ancient  Officina  Oef^ 
tium*  Is  Europe  destined  once  more  to  become  the  teacher 
of  her  vanquishers  ?  Some  philosophers  seem  to  desire  such 
a  consummation ;  but  before  they  expose  others  to  it,  they 
will  do  well  to  consider  whether  they  themselves  are  ready  to 

»mect  with  the  fate  of  an  Epictetus  and  a  Seneca.     Let  them 
call  to  mmd  how  many  a  noble  spirit,  Russ  and  Pole,  has 
wj>een  obliged  to  waste  his  energy  in  the  deserts  of  Kamt- 
ichatka,  and,  like  Ovid,  to  sing  his  ^  Tristia '  on  the  steppes 
of  the  Caucasus,  for  having  attempted  to  civilize  Muscovy, 
If  individuals  must  suffer,  why  should  whole  nations  be  made 
to  sufter  also?     Ought  not  the  fate  of  Poland  to  be  a  warn- 
ing,— the  land  of  valour  and  devotion,  that  for  centuries  pre- 
sented itself  as  the  outpost  of  Europe  against  the  inroads  of 
the  Tartiu-s   and  Mussulmen,  and  that  200  years  back  at- 
tempted, though  without   success,   to   plant  civilization  on 
the  Tartar  Kremlin  ?     If  knowledge  is  power,  we  have  de* 
monstrated  that  barbarism,  directed  by  knowledge,  is  also 
wer.     It  is  increasing  in  strength ;  and  v\'hich  is  the  civi- 
ed  nation  in  Europe  that  does  not  shun  to  cope  with  it? 
It  is  by  the  arts  of  civilization  that  Russia  promotes  her 
designs  abroad,  while  she  supports  her  sway  at  home  by  all 
the  force  of  barbarism.  The  perfection  of  her  policy  consists, 
as  every  page  of  her  history  testifies,  in  her  system  of  espion- 
age, bribery,  cunning,  and  reckless  faithlessness.     Foreign 
writers  in  France  and  Germany,  and  the  public  press,  are 
employed,  sometimes  unconsciously,  in  advancing  her  covert 
signs,  or  in  defending  her  insidious  policy.      She  avails 
If  largely  of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  in  every  move* 
2q2 
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roent  for  liberty  her  agents  are  sure  to  be  active; 
knows  that  by  creating  discord  and  n ^  *    '         i,^ 

tries,  she  weakens  the  social  tie  of  jj< 

that  her  principle  of  despotism  will  rise   tntimiihunt 
their  ruin.    This  has  been  her  undeirtatt  in 

key,  Greece  and  Austria,  as  it  was  also    i    : 
Catherine  II.  in  Poland.     Russian  agents  were  busy  i 
ducing  the  miserable  Chartist  outbreak  in  Walea^— 
which  we  challenge  Lord  Palmerston  to  excuse  or  «/«f 
is  a  certain  fact  that  one  of  her  agents  wns  detected 
East  Indies  in  endeavouring  to  excite  the  native  prio 
shake  off  the  English  yoke,     Another  went  so  Car  as  to 
the  command  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries  for  the  ins 
Canada,  and  was  made  prisoner  and  hanged  **^.     Botb 
been  disavowed,  and  so  will  ever  be  all  who  arc 
The  skill  of  Russia  in  employing  religion  for  politicil 
poses  is  unequalled.      She  has  in  this  art  outstrip 
Vatican  itself  under  Gregory  VII.     Her  wootleii  idols 
mouldering  relics  of  male  and  female  saints  may  be 
be  so  many  Pozzos  and  Mesdames  Lieven.      Every 
the  East  is  the  agent  of  her  diplomacy,  and  the  ch 
crypts  are  so  many  brilliant  saloons,  where  the  mem 
her  peculiar  embassies  assemble.    A  political  piamp 
recently  appeared,  entitled,  *  The   InQuence  of 
Civilization,'  in  which  that  empire  is  called  *^  the 
the  Slavonian  countries.*'     There  are  but  few  trait 
the  Poles ;  this  production,  however,  was  written  by 
these  renegades,  who  receives  an  annual  pension  of 
rubles  for  his  baseness.     Works  on  Slavonian  literatu 
antiquities  are  encouraged  by  Russia,  and  tlieir  writ 
munificently  rewarded  with  orders,  medals  and  places 
government.     The  most  favoured  of  these  literati  have 
erto  been  those  who  have  directed  their  researches  on 
and  Bohemiatj  these  being  the  countries  on  which  the  d 


•  Von  Schutn.     The  Britlali  govertimctit  wa«  opprbed  aWue 

the  afljiir  of  Pf e^coi,  of  the  character  of  that  agent,  then  wt  New  VwJ 
A  niitive  of  Germany,  and  served  in  the  Rijijiuu  nrmy.  He  reprcsrn 
to  l>e  tt  Pole,  and  endeavoured  lo  enlbt  Polish  refugees  in  hb  corpt  of 
who  however  rejected  his  offers  wi I h 

f  Kopltar,  librarian  of  the  imp. 
nutional  miDeuni  at  Prague;  Qui,  L„i_.  v.  ..  . ;„ .^^^ 
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of  Russia  at  the  present  moment  are  especially  fixed.  But 
though  such  may  be  her  policy  towards  those  she  is  endca* 
Touring  to  draw  into  her  toila,  when  once  she  has  subjected 
them  it  soon  becomes  harsh  and  oppressive ;  destructive  of 
the  Slavonic  character,  which  is  marked  by  mildness  and 
franknessj  and  of  Slavonian  laws  and  institutions,  which  are 
essentially  liberal  and  populai'.  She  renders  the  different  na- 
tions and  classes  of  inhabitants  the  instruments  of  their  mu- 
tual destruction,  by  sowing  amongst  them  the  seeds  of  civil 
and  religious  animosity ;  and  this,  her  general  policy^  is  the 
reflex  of  the  individual  policy  of  the  emperor.  His  manner 
is  almost  incredibly  rough  ;  and  he  has  been  known  even  to 
teai*  off  the  moustachios  from  the  Up  of  persons  admitted  to 
audience  when  they  have  happened  not  to  be  trimmed  in  the 
right  fashion.  He  has  published  an  ukase  prohibiting  the 
wearing  of  spectacles.  His  harshness  to  his  generals  equals 
that  of  Peter  to  his  Strelitz  leaders.  His  favourites  or  syco- 
phants may  oppress  and  plunder  with  impunity ;  they  may 
aspire  to  and  obtain  riches  and  honours,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other ;  if  they  do  not  quarrel 
spontaneously  he  takes  care  to  make  them  do  so,  in  order  to 
figiu*e  in  the  character  of  a  mediator.  He  suspects  that  his 
life  might  be  endangered  by  their  union.  This  is  the  reason 
that  he  takes  care  to  irritate  Wolkonski  against  Prince  Gulit- 
zin,  and  Tschernisheff  against  Benkendorff.  Remembering 
the  fate  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  is  careful  that  no 
one  shall  know  in  which  apartment  of  the  palace  he  sleeps  at 
night, 

Nicholas  may  be  justly  said  to  excel  all  his  predecessors. 
However  ferocious  the  natures  of  some  of  them  were,  the 
small  extent  of  their  territory,  and  consequently  lesser  power, 
limited  the  consequences  of  their  malevolence  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  few  cities,  or  a  single  district.  Some  vented  their 
rage,  under  the  pretext  of  reform,  upon  some  one  class  of 
their  subjects,  as  when  Peter  I.  chastized  the  insolence  of  his 


v  Russia, 
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Strelitz  ^ard^  or  the  overbearing  of  his  clergy  |  and  Aomej 
from  pride,  exacted  unusual  marks  of  reverence  towards  their 
persons,  or  from  absurd  caprice,  like  Paul  L,  insisted  that  alJ 
should  adopt  some  peculiar  fashion  of  clothes,  or  at  most,  like 
Constantine,  selected  some  individual  objects  for  their  ma- 
lignity; but  %vhen  the  mad  fit  passed^  all  of  these  would  be 
easy,  jocular,  and  almost  good-natured  to  those  about  thein. 
But  not  one  of  them  was  ever  bent^  like  Nicholas,  on  the  de- 
struction of  a  whole  nation,  or  pursued  his  course  with  such 
unity  of  purpose,  and  such  cold-blooded  inhumanity.  Not 
one  has  been  so  reckless  a  destroyer  of  human  life  by  evtsrjr 
variety  of  means.  He  climbed  to  the  throne  over  the  corpses 
tj^  the  sons  of  the  noblest  Russian  families,  and  hundreds  b©- 
'rides  were  sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia*  Of  the  200,000  Rus- 
sians that  aer\'^ed  in  the  Turkish  campaign  in  1828,  scarcely 
30,000  passed  the  Balkan ;  the  rest  perished  from  want,  dis- 
ease, or  the  springing  of  mines,  over  which  the  emperor  him- 
self led  them.  The  120,000  sent  into  Poland  to  quell  the 
insurrection  there,  notwithstanding  the  number  was  doubled 
during  the  course  of  it  by  further  reinforcements,  so  dwindled 
by  cholera  and  destructive  conflicts,  that  Paskewitch  cotild 
scarcely  muster  70,000  before  Warsaw.  Who  can  number 
those  who  perished  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  during  lh« 
period  that  war  was  secretly  carried  on  against  the  Circas- 
sians,  to  which  thousands  of  individuals,  many  of  them  of  the 
highest  blood  as  well  as  of  exalted  talent,  Russians  and  PoleSp 
have  been  sent,  expressly  that  they  might  perish  }'*^  What  a 
mad  catastrophe  has  he  not  prepared  within  this  very  year  I 
In  order  to  carry  his  point  of  "  negotiating  peace  with  En- 
gland at  Calcutta,'^  he  has  made  a  vast  cemetery  for  20,0CX) 
human  beings,  and  10,000  camels  and  horses,  in  the  snow- 
drifts and  amidst  the  deserts  of  Khiva,  Who  can  compute  the 
multitudes  that  have  been  torn  fi*om  their  homes  and  sent  to 
Siberia,  where,  if  they  did  not  sink  under  the  weight  of  their 
chains,  or  the  ill-treatment  of  their  savage  escort,  they  have 
died  of  grief  at  being  separated  from  their  families   and 


*  Russian  regiinenis  &loag  the  bor(l<>i 
ofBcers^  nobles »  aod  ktudenbi,  who  arc  i 
regiment  was  foand  to  cooUin  no  le«4  li 
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friends  ?  *  AVhat  can  be  stud  of  the  600  young  women  sent  to 
the  lustfiil  camp  of  Wosnosensk,  or  of  the  innocent  children  t 
who  had  known  nothing  of  hfe's  bitterne&s  till  they  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Czar  ?  Such  are  the  tender  mercies  of  him 
who  would  unite  all  the  Slavonian  tribes  under  his  rule.  The 
throne  he  is  so  ambitious  of  is  based  upon  their  bleaching 
bones.  His  breath,  hke  the  Sirocco,  has  withered  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  on  their  plains,  and  swept  their  fragrance  from 
the  surface  of  the  eartli.  He  has  destroyed  the  charm  of 
life,  and  almost  extinguished  hope.  Song  and  dance  are 
banished  j  and  where  once  were  the  soimds  of  joy  and  mirth, 
is  now  mourning  and  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre* 

"Proclaim  this  to  Christian  Europe,"  writes  one  of  our  correspondent* 
from  thAt  vale  of  misery ;  "  let  the  world  know  what  we  are  doomed  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  Russia,  wlio,  with  her  treaties  and  congresses,  with 
her  wily  profesaiona  of  faith  and  of  disinterestedness,  does  but  deceive  the 
cuhiuets  of  Europe,  ontil  they  will  awaken  from  their  lethargy  too  latt^  for 
salvation;  whose  interests,  by  truckling  to  Russia,  are  so  miserably 
cacrificed.     One  propitious  moment  offered  for  curbing  Russia^  for  legiti- 

itely  checkiog  her  further  encroachments ;  but  Europe  made  a  great 
ipecting  Poland,  as  she  still  does  with  regard  to  Russia.  Still 
Lcots  of  Europe  seem  not  to  comprehend  their  own  position 
and  interests ;  and  it  is  that  ver)^  deficiency  of  knowledge,  and  the  neglect 
of  all  precautionary  measures,  which  render  their  positions  relative  to 
Russia  so  complicated  and  perilous,  and  their  future  prospect  so  overcast 
and  gloomy.  Russia,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor,  has 
committed  so  many  flagrant  infringements  of  international  compacts, 
and  so  many  violations  of  Uw,  human  and  divine,  that  civilized  nations 
and  Christian  Europe  have  sufficient  reason  for  declaring  even  a  cnisade 
^against  that  inhuman  power,  and  would  do  rightly  in  soon  unftirling  their 
incr." 

What  can  he  said  in  answer  to  such  statements  ?  or  what 
istions  of  consolation  and  hope  be  offered  for  the  im- 
lensity  of  misery  to  which  Poland,  disarmed  and  unoffend- 
ing, is  subjected  ?     The  time  of  crusades  is  passed^  and  chi- 


*  The  ofBoiAt  «tntcmei>t  makes  the  numlicr  of  penons  of  both  texet  irftniported 
to  Sibeda  from  IS2(J  to  1836,  amount  to  120,000, 

f  •*  Eye-^  '         '     •■    riny  to  tlieir  hnvjng  seen  tlie  dead  bodiei  of 

diUdrcn  e^  %  Uy  the  crust  of  bread  which  had  been 

left  with   th;  't  hud  the  strrngtli  lo  towrh." — Ste  the 

Mirror  ^  PariiamtnU  part  ceaxxti*!  iU  C.  Ftrgiutm'§  Mot^m,  July  9|  ISSS. 
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valric  ideas  are  forgotten,  or  called  to  mind  only  through  the 
mock  pageantry  by  which  luxurious  Iriflers  endenirmir  to  be- 
guile the  ennui  of  their  aimless  existence.     Brilliant  speeches 
have  been  made  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  Poland  ;  but 
the  atrocities  they  told  were  held  to  be  incredible,  and  credit 
was  6tiD  given  die  Czar  fur  humanity,     Some  who  knew^ 
them  to  be  true  styled  it  knight-errantry,  and  spoke  wixh  a 
warning  voice  of  the  consequences  to  England,  should  sbe 
undertake  to  redress  all  the  wrong  done  in  the  world ;  and 
the  senatorial  assembly  abandoned  the  cause  that  ought  to 
have  been  that  of  all  Eiu-ope*     An  ambassador-cxtraordinmy, 
who  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Neva  to  epeak  some  words 
of  intercession,  returned  the  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Czar, 
and  one  of  Poland's  greatest  enemies.      Pamphleteers  arc 
found  to  say,  that  ^'  Poland  has  benefited  by  its  incorpora- 
tion with  Russia,''  and  newspaper  writers  to  apprise  the  pub- 
lic^ that  all  accounts  coming  from  that  quarter  must  be  read 
**  with  considerable  caution ;"  whilst  travellers  who  Jiave  iseea 
the  Poles  in  chains  going  in  companies  of  a  hundred  in  a 
lot  to  Siberia,  have  asserted^   that  *^they  looked   happy  *** 
There  is  a  Russian  company  in  the  city  of  London,  which, 
on  the  arrival  of  every  fresh  envoy  from  that  empire,  nefer 
fails  to  give  him  a  sumptuous  turtle  dinner,  at  w^hich  the 
guests  vie  with  each  other  in  praises  of  the  emperor.     And 
why  ?     Because  some  of  that  company  imjwrt  **  tallow*'  fitwn 
Russia ;  and  Russia,  in  return,  takes  **  cotton  twist.'*     It  is 
only  lately  that  we  have  heard  it  asserted  in  parUamenty  tltoi 
in  the  important  question  now  pending  in  the  East,  Russia 
has  acted  with  "  perfect  candour,*'     It  is  a  desperate  task  to 
endeavour  to  make  people  beHeve  what  they  arc  predeter- 
mined to  discredit ;  and  this  is  our  predicament.     Though 
every  fact  we  have  referred  to  is  authenticated,  and  the  vic- 
tims well  known,  one-half  of  what  we  have  said,  we  are  cer- 
tain, will  be  taxed  as  idle  declamation,  and  the  whole  aa  an 
unwarrantable  libel  on  the  Czar.     But  we  are  determined  to 
tear  away  the  veil  which  Russian  diplomacy  has  spun  before 
the  eyes  of  the  vain,  the  frivolous  and  the  unguarded ;  and 
though  we  regret  that  wc  can  say  nothing  that  is  plooaingi 
we  will  not  violate  the  sacrednesa  of  truth. 
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There  is  mie  man  in  Europe  who  on  reading  this  article 
will  acknowledge  in  his  soul  that  we  have  spoken  the  truth, 
for  he  is  cognizant  of  the  truth  in  all  its  hideous  horror — 
tliat  man  is  the  Czar  of  Russia  I 
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1.  Hhitoria  PatruB  Monumental  editajussu  Charoli  Albertu 

Chart  arum  Tomns  L    Augusta*  Taurinorutn.  1836. 
Leges  Municipales.    Aug.  Taurin.,  1838. 
Scriptores,    Aug.  Tiuirin,,  1839. 

2.  Doeumenti  di  Storia  Italiana,  copiati  sttgli  (rriginall  auten^ 

tici  €  per  lo  pitt  esi^lenti  in  Parigi  da  Giusqipe  MolinL 
2  vols.  8vo.  Firenze,  1836. 

3.  htoHe  Fiarenlinef    scritte  da    Giovanni  Cavalcanti  con 

iUuMrazioni.    2  vols.  8vo.  Firenze,  1838. 
Relazioin  deglt  Ambasciatori    Ventti  al  Senato,  raccolte, 

annotate  ed  edife  da  Eugenio  Alhhri  a  apese  ef  una  soci- 

eta,  3  vols.  8vo.  Firenze,  1840. 
Carteggio  inedito  rf'  Artisti  del  secoli  xiv,  xv,  xvi  publi- 

cato  ad  ilhvitrato  con  doeumenti  pure  iJiediti  dal  Dott^ — 

Giovanni  Gaye*    2.  vols.  8vo.  Firenze,  1840. 
Encichpedia  Storica  di  Cesar e  Cantu.    Torino,  1838-40. 
Storia  delta  pittura  Italiana  esposta  con  monumenti  da 

Giovanni  Rosini^   2  vols.  Pisa,  1840. 

Tme  annals  of  no  country  present  a  greater  variety  of  stir- 
iring  events,  or  are  calculated  to  leave  on  our  minds  a  deeper 
impression*  than  the  history  of  Italy,  Apart  from  the  epic 
narrative  of  the  warlike  achievements  of  Rome,  which  indeed 
belongs  to  the  memorials  of  another  world,  the  romantic  re- 
cords of  the  many  states  that  rose  on  the  ruins  of  that  old 
social  edifice,  are  pregnant  with  the  most  salutary  lessons. 
We  know  of  no  novel  more  entertaining  than  the  sixteen  vo- 
lumes of  the  History  of  tlie  Italian  RepubUcs  during  the 
Middle  Ages^  by  Sismondi. 
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For  a  long  lapse  of  years  Italy  was  to  Eun)pe  what  Europe 
itself  is  now  to  the  rest  of  the  world,— an  or^gaoised  body  ofi 
highly  civilized    states,  different  in   their  origin^  laws  and 
constitutions,  divided  by  local  jealousies  and  opposite  inte- 
rests, constantly  engaged  in  their  endcavoiu*s  ta  establish  a 
political  equilibrium  by  the  manoeuvres  of  vl  warj*  and  even 
unprincipled  diplomacy,  baffled  oflentimes  in  their  ambitious 
schemes,  and  brought  into  sudden  collision,  but  still  derivin^i 
new  energies   from   their  very  rivalry,  and    almost  uncoo* 
sciously  promoting  with   their  own  the  interests  of  soda] 
progress. 

Of  this  primeval  political  system,  which  was  in  later  ages 
to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  the  Italians  early 
gave  theoretic  no  less  than  practical  essays*  As  they  were 
the  first,  in  modern  times,  to  think  and  act,  the  Erst  among 
whom  true  social  Ufe  was  fully  developed,  so  were  ihej  Alio 
the  first  to  write.  The  age  of  ivriters  closely  followed  in  that 
country  the  age  of  heroes;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  that  the 
same  men  were  both  heroes  and  writers.  And  yet,  strange  and 
contradictory  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  indisputable, 
that  whilst  history,  as  well  as  almost  everything  else  that  is 
noble  or  beautiful  in  modern  civiUzation,  either  originated  or 
w*as  revived  in  Italy,  and  whilst  that  country  may  justly  boast 
of  having  produced,  from  the  earliest  part  of  the  fourtc*enth 
century  to  the  present  age,  the  greatest  number  of  ex* 
cellent  historians,  there  should  be  as  yet  no  work  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  a  general  history  of  Italy,  Beside  tius 
political  impediments  or  party  prejudices,  commonly  alledged 
as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  such  a  work,  the 
vastness  and  labour  of  the  undertaking  are  alone  sufBcicnt 
to  deter  the  most  active  and  persevering  mind ;  nor  could  a 
just  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  subject  be  formed  from  conjsi- 
dering  similar  works  on  the  history  of  any  of  the  other  cotm« 
tries  of  Europe,  The  annals  of  tliese  last  can  always  be  re- 
ferred to  one  determinate  epoch,  and  comprehended  witliin 
one  period ;  and  though  the  natural  course  of  events  majr  have 
been  repeatedly  interrupted,  and  the  national  unity  bnikeD, 
still  there  is  always  a  centre,  a  great  metropolis,  a  dynastr, 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  main  Cordillera^  from  which  all  a». 
condary  chains  can  be  easily  traced,  and  on  which  they  nuunlj 
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depend*  That  political,  literary  and  scientific  spirit  of  cen- 
tralization, by  which  all  hiatorical  monuments  are  insensibly 
drawn,  to  enrich  the  royal  museums  and  archives  of  the  capi- 
tals, enable  the  French  and  the  English  historian  to  survey 
at  a  glance  the  materials  for  his  narrative.  But  the  history  of 
Italy  ia  the  history  of  many  nations  and  states.  With  its 
head  hidden  among  the  clouds  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  the 
history  of  a  country,  acting  for  many  ages  the  principal  part 
in  a  drama^  in  which  other  nations  only  played  the  episodes, 
la  necessarily  divided  into  several  distinct  periods,  and  each 
period  into  a  number  of  subdivisions,  ofifering  but  few  general 
points  of  analytical  sun^ey. 

It  is  true  that  the  Italians  are  in  no  ^'ant  of  materials  for 
such  a  work :  the  patriotism  of  their  mtmidpal  governments, 
the  vanity  of  their  noble  families,  the  diligence  of  their  anti- 
quarians,  have  not   lefl  the  most  obscure   corner  uniUus- 
trated,  or  the   most   trilling  event  without  description   or 
comment.     But  those  moniunents  are  scattered  through  nu* 
merous  private  and  public  collections;  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  them^  such  as  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  archives,  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  losses  inflicted  on  them  by  French 
Vandalism.  Still  the  descriptions  given  by  recent  foreign  tra- 
vellers of  the  treasures  of  historical  lore  that  yet  remain  buried 
in  Italy,  are  such  as  to  raise  an  eager  delight  in  those  who  are 
found  to  pay  attention  to  such  studies.  Those  precious  deposi- 
taries seem  to  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  of  sacking  and 
conflagration,  to  send  down  their  treasures  salcly,  for  the  gra* 
tification  of  posterity.   There  they  all  lie  in  scrolls,  parchments 
manuscripts,  huge  folios  and  ponderous  quartos,  in  bar- 
»U8  Latin,  and  in  rude  French  or  Italian,  piled  up, — the 
lelves  groaning  under  their  weight,  dark,  dusty  and  silent, 
tlike  spell-bound  warriors,  tlireatening  the  daring  man  who 
should  attempt  to  break  the  enchantment.     Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  dearest  object  of  the  literary  chivalry  of  our  days ; 
nor  is  it  rare  to  find,  even  under  the  seductions  of  a  southern 
climate,  such  persevering  champions,  willing  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  those  haunted  chambers,  to  grapple  with  the 
phantoms  of  the  dead,  to  rescue  from  them  the  secrets  of  the 
past. 

Our  age  ia  the  age  of  hiatory.    We  succeed  to  a  generation 
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iHfhose  object  it  was  to  war  miih  the  past ;  to  cairry  on,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  the  most  illiberal  aud  ladlscrimiiiate  eymtem  of 
demolition.     They  thought  the  evils  of  feudal  and  eodesks- 
tical  usurpations  could  not  be  considered  as  fuudmnentaifv 
eradicated  until  the  veiy  records  of  those  institutions 
erased  from  the  memory  of  men.     It  was  a  hasty  and 
sumptuous  age,  that  loved  to  tread  on  the  relics  of  the 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of  the  ancient  Tartars,  who  levelli 
all  buildings  with  the  ground  lest  they  ehould  prove  an 
cumbrance  to  the  velocity  of  their  steeds.     Such  a  state  of 
violence  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  re-action  in  our 
in  factj  men  are  beginning  again  to  study  the   mom 
and  institutions  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  derive  importani 
instruction  from  the  experience  of  the  very  evils  whicli  wc  aw, 
most  inclined  to  deplore*     The  ephemeral  duration  of 
specious  systems  of  those  reformers  of  the  last  age,  is  to 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  imsparing  sentence  whicli  they  pn>-1 
nounced  against  everything  that  belonged  to  the  past.    No 
era  can   be   considered   apart  from  the  foregoing   periods; 
human  progress,  like  everything  else,  must  obey  the  universal 
law  of  continuity ;  and  the  better  we  know  on  what  degree  of  j 
the  scale  of  civilization  we  have  been  left,  by  our  fathers,  the 
bolder  will   be  our  onward  start,  the  wider  and  safer  our 
strides. 

The  period  of  comparative  repose  that  followed  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  has  witnessed  the  unanimous  efforts  of  oil 
Europe  for  an  accxirate  compilation  of  history.  The  histcd* 
cal  societies  of  Frankfort,  of  Prague,  and  many  other  associa- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Swedcny 
England  and  Denmark,  have  already  led  to  the  most  utirx- 
pected  results;  the  North  is  teeming  with  works, 

such  as  the  Scrip  fores  Rerum  Suecicarumf  Scrij  i  i  j :,  rum  Si* 
Itsiacarum^  Antiquitaies  Ameiicante^  Monumenta  Gemuinup^ 
and  other  similar  publications,  the  greatest  number  of  which 
have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Italy,  of  all  countries  the  most  absolutely  doomed  to  com* 
mercial  and  political  inactivity,  ought  to  afford  the  more  leisure 
for  historical  inquiry.  Italy  is  almost  by  birth-right  the  land 
of  history  :  the  memories  of  past  ages  are  written  in  indelible 
characters  on  the  monuments  of  the  country :  every  plough*' 
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man  has  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  field  he  tills :  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  heave  with  mounds,  covering  the  remains  of  all 
nations.  Italy,  as  the  eldest  of  the  European  nations^  has  never 
ceased  to  transmit  to  them  her  hai'd-won  lessons  of  experience. 
The  Italian  historians  have,  until  the  present  day,  enjoyed  an 
undisputed  ascendency.  It  was  in  that  country  that,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  repubUcan  governments,  the  worthiest  and 
most  active  citizens  were  tirst  intrusted  with  the  compilation 
of  national  annals ;  and  we  still  peruse  with  deep  interest 
the  often  ignorant,  but  always  conscientious,  Italian  chro- 
nicles of  the  middle  ages.  They  are  generally  dictated  in 
disorder  and  hurry,  as  if  the  hand  that  wrote  them  was  still 
trembUng  with  the  excitement  of  public  life;  as  if  the  writer 
regretted  the  few  moments  he  consecrated  to  register  the 
events  of  the  past,  in  his  anxiety  to  take  his  share  of  the  pre- 
sent, or  to  provide  for  the  future.  The  sentence  they  passed 
upon  the  events  which  they  witnessed,  the  opinions  they  trans- 
mitted relative  to^  the  character  of  their  contemporaries,  are 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  deep,  almost  of  disdainful  conviction,  as  if 
they  were  placed  too  fai*  above  suspicion  to  deign  to  support 
their  assertions  by  the  accumulation  of  ei-idence,  or  to  dream 
of  the  possibility  of  their  statements  being  ever  questioned 
by  the  inquisitiveness  of  after  generations. 

But  when,  in  the  so-called  golden  age  of  the  Este  and  the 
Medici,  Italy  became  a  prey  to  domestic  and  foreign  usurpa- 
tions, and,  the  scene  of  active  life  being  transferred  elsewhere, 
she  was  left  to  exercise  her  dominion  over  the  realms  of  the 
mind,  historical  studies  were  pursued  under  calmer  circum- 
stances and  with  wider  views,  and,  allied  ^vith  strength  of 
reasoning  and  the  charms  of  style,  they  constituted  that  sci- 
ence to  which  succeeding  ages  have  given  so  great  an  import- 
ance. But  the  insidious  hberalitj^  of  princely  patronage  not 
unfrcqucntly  enlisted  the  writer  in  the  cause  of  despotism, 
and  the  repubUcan  annalist  was  turned  into  a  coiut  historio- 
grapher ;  the  prevailing  taste  for  classical  hterature  gave  to 
elegance  of  style  and  piuity  of  language  an  ascendency  over 
the  merit  of  historical  veracity;  and  that  gravity  and  earnest- 
ness, that  air  of  candour  and  forbearance,  w  hich  enchanted 
us  in  the  pages  of  Andrea  Dandolo  or  Giovanni  Villani,  loses 
much  of  its  attraction  when  coming  firom  so  bitter  a  partisan 
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fui  Francesco  Guicciardini,  or  lach  a  DoCorioos 
Paolo  Giovio, 

But  if  flattery,  venality,  or  party  spirit,  ha 
prevailed  over  the  sound  judgemeat  and  hone^tj  of  tbe  ItiStaa 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  our  rdianee  even  npon 
their  accounts  of  contemporaneous  history  ia  often  weakeoed^ 
much  leas  are  they  entitled  to  our  credit  and  acqUMSoeooe  k 
their  attempts  at  a  compilation  of  retrospectiir«  naiioiial  la- 
nala^  in  which,  imitating  Livy  and  Herodotus^  they  did  aot 
hesitate  to  mix  up  such  legendary  traditions  as  might  fiatter 
the  vanity  of  a  petty  republic,  or  throw  some  new  light  upon 
the  doubtiul  pedigi-ee  of  a  lordly  ruler.  History  was  for  iheai 
merely  a  branch  of  exomative  literature ;  and  ao  long  as  the 
particulars  of  a  battle  were  drawn  vividly^  and  with 
of  language^  so  long  as  a  real  or  imaginary  speech  was 
with  all  the  redundance  that  constituted  eloquence  in  that 
age,  no  one  took  the  pains  to  ascertain  its  auth^iticity.  Stad 
was^  notwithstanding  their  versatile  talents  for  criticism^  and 
their  power  of  abstracting  and  generalizing  ideas,  the  htston* 
cal  school  in  Italy  down  to  the  last  models  of  Botta,  in  whose 
works,  in  fact,  wc  have  been  often  surprised  to  find  the  de- 
hates  of  the  American  congress  or  of  the  Venetian  aoiiti^ 
and  even  the  soldier^like  reports  and  speeches  of  WashingtaB^ 
translated  or  paraphrased  in  long-winded  period^  after  the 
manner  of  Monsignor  Delia  Casa. 

Our  age  has  witnessed  a  revolution  in  history^  no  kaa  tbia 
in  every  other  branch  of  science  and  Utcrature,  and  for  tUi 
we  are,  in  great  part,  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  actiTitj 
and  diligence  of  the  Germans*     We  have  been  taught  thil 
history  is  a  thing  apart  from  historical  romance  ;  that  we  mint 
sacriBce  even  what  is  noble  or  beautiful  on  tlie  altar  of  truth ; 
that  no  assertion  is  to  be  admitted,  however  long-cheriahad 
in  popular  tradition,  flattering  to  national  vanity,  or  aldo  lo 
feelings  of  our  nature,  unless  grounded  upon  such  solid  haso^,  ^m 
and  confirmed  by  such  irrefiragable  documents,  as  sufBckntiy^| 
constitute  the  evidence,  or  at  least  the  plausibility,  of  its  au-^^ 
thenticity.    IVuly,  this  system  of  matter-of-fact  reaearch  nuij 
be»  &nd  has  already  been,  carried  to  an  extreme,  and,  by  ayaia 
display  of  erudition,  historical  works  have  often  been 
to  groan  imder  the  weight  of  unprofitable  appendizn 
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le  attention  of  the  reader  has  been  drawn  into  a  labyrinth  of 
puerile  di&cusaioDS.  An  unlimited  credit  has  too  often  been 
bestowed  upon  moth-eaten  manusanpts,  or  too  wide  and 
vagne  an  interpretation  of  fragmentary  inscriptions  has  led 
to  conclusions  verging  on  absurdity.  We  have  had  occasion 
again  and  again  to  deplore  the  demolition  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cious fabrics  of  our  forcikthers,  which  had  a  stirring  influence 
on  our  imagination,  and  we  could  never  cordially  rejoice  at 
the  ingenuity  of  those  writers  who  succeeded  in  ranking  the 
exploits  and  existence  of  William  Tell  among  the  fictions  of 
Helvetian  mythology ;  or  of  tliosc  who  ascertained  that  no 
well-grounded  evidence  is  to  be  found  of  that  sublime  "  y  si 
NO,  no/'  with  which  the  Arragonese  nobility  hailed  their  king 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fiict,  that 
no  historian,  however  venerable  his  character,  can  any  longer 
advance  assertions  merely  upon  personal  responsibility :  no 
historical  essay  is,  in  our  days,  expected  to  come  to  light 
without  a  vast  supply  of  quotations  and  references  from  the 
texts  of  long-forgotten  authors,  reported  with  aU  their  luxury 

\(  quaint  orthography  or  obsolete  language ;  without  a  display 
of  ancient  charters,  edicts,  letters,  medals  and  inscriptions, 
and  without  discriminately  weighing  and  sifting  all  those  dif» 
ferent  and  often  contradictory  testimonies  fix>m  which  may 
result  the  corroboration  of  the  opinions  started  in  the  text* 

From  the  earliest  part  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  Italians  have  been  zealous  collectors  and  pub- 
lishers of  historical  documents ;  nor  can  we  agree  with  the  opi- 
nion expressed  by  the  Joimtal  des  Savans^  that  *■  the  Italians 
"  have  come  very  late  to  take  into  consideration  the  writings 
**  of  the  middle  ages  ;'*  or  that,  "jealous  of  the  purity  of  their 
**  Latin,  and  in  later  times  of  their  Tuscan  languages,  they  pro- 
*'  scribed  or  neglected  the  best  number  of  their  less  classical 
"  historians,  never  printing  any  but  such  as  Malespini  or  the 
"  Villani,  who  were  destined  by  their  grammarians  to  consti- 
**  tute  a  model  of  style/*  We  tind  in  Corio's  *  Ancient  History 
of  Milan,'  in  Sigonio's  Hisioria  del  Regno  Italico,  and  in  several 
other  writers  of  the  sixteenth,  and  many  more  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  copious  quotations  from  the  rude  annalists  that 
preceded  them ;  and  although  we  will  not  deny  that  verj^  im- 
portant worka  of  Italian  historical  erudition  iasued  from  the 
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French  and  German  press,  such  as  Herum  liaiieantm 
tores  Varii,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1600,  and  Tesoro  di 
d*  liaiia,  published  in  Leyden  in  1 704^  yet  it  could  be  etsily 
demonstrated  that  Italy  had  never  relinquisbed  to  foreigners 
the  care  of  her  national  glories,  when  her  historical  docu* 
menta  were,  for  the  first  time,  reduced  into  a  vast  and  roi?- 
thodical  system  by  the  efforts  of  one  man. 

Muratori,  a  giant  with  a  hundred  eyes  and  a  hundred  handi, 
one  of  those  antique  frames  cast  in  bronze  and  steel,  w 
would  almost  induce  us  to  believe  in  a  deterioration  of 
human  race  at  the  present  day,  left  us  the  result  of  hia  laboarsi 
which  would  appear  wonderful,  even  if,  like  Nestor,  he  had 
outlived  three  generations.  Placed  over  the  Ambroosn 
library  at  Milan,  and  the  Estense  in  Modena,  aided  by  the 
researches  of  the  Societa  Palatina,  whose  members  belongeil 
to  the  most  conspicuous  Milanese  nobility,  he  was  enabled  to 
publish,  in  his  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores  and  Antiqtdtsia 
Italicis  Medit  jEvi^  nearly  all  that  could  then  be  found  on  the 
subject  of  Italian  history.  But  though  by  far  the  most  iniin*- 
trious  and  celebrated,  he  was  not  the  only  efficient  laboiHTr 
in  laying  open  the  treasures  of  the  ItaUan  archives.  Pkaaag 
over  several  works,  which  enjoy  even  in  our  days  a  H^«^K*1 
reputation,  such  as  Maffei's  Verona  JfllustratOj  or  Gim- 
none's  htoria  Civile  del  Ret/no  di  Napoliy  we  shall  mentioD 
such  productions  alone  as,  by  their  size,  are  only  intended  kn 
public  libraries ;  such  are  Italics  Historic  Scripiores^  pub- 
lished by  Assemani  at  Rome  in  1751 ;  Renim  It>  " 
tores  ex  Florentince  BibliotheccB  Codicibu4i  (Floivi  ^  i  ;  , 
CoUecUo  Anecdoiorum  Medii  JEvi  eof  Archiviis  Pisioriermdmtt 
Turin,  1755  ;  Ad  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum  accesmcnes  iB- 
storuB  Faveniijiie,  Venice,  1/71  ;  Bibliolheca  Scrtptorum  Jfe» 
diolanensiumf  Milan,  1756;  Historia  Prindpum  Lonffobardth 
rum,  Naples,  1749;  Delectus  Script ortim  Rerum  NeapoUi&ma" 
rumy  Naples,  1760,  There  are  many  other  works  of  a  similar 
nature,  of  which  tlie  catalogue  alone  would  occupy  more 
space  than  the  limits  of  our  article  admit. 

It  would  appear  that,  if  any  country  in  the  world  could  be 
considered  especiaUy  rich  in  historical  monuments,  and 
titled  therefore  to  repose  from  labour,  that  country*  -  ::    Ttaly 
it  would  seem  that  for  want  of  documents,  or  J.  v  o 
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materials,  the  compilers  of  Italian  history  have  never  been 
at  a  loss,  but  rather  that  an  indiscriminate  redundance  and 
confusion  perplexed  the  labours  of  the  persevering,  and  led 
astray  critical  judgment ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  midst  of 
such  vast  means,  the  man  has  not  yet  arisen  to  give  order, 
system  and  liie  to  the  formless  and  ponderous  mass,  and  a 
general  liistory  of  Italy  still  remains  to  be  written. 

Tlie  Italians  are,  however,  far  firom  considering  their  pre- 
paratory researches  complete ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  countiy 
recovered  from  the  consequences  of  the  French  revolution, 
than  they  resumed  the  work,  and  soon  fomid  that  the  field 
of  discovery  widened  in  proportion  as  their  progress  seemed 
more  rapid.  The  king  of  Sardinia  created  a  commission  imdcr 
the  name  of  "  DepatarAone  Rea/e/*  charged  with  the  duty  of 
publishing  every  rare  or  inedited  work  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Piedmontese  monarchy.  The  king's  choice  could  not 
have  fallen  upon  more  distinguished  personages  f  and  the 
claims  that  many  of  them  already  had  to  the  gratitude  of 
their  countrymen,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  subjects  of 
Charles  Albert  needed  no  great  inducements  to  enter  into 
Ida  views.  We  find  among  them  the  names  of  Counts 
Prospero  and  Cesare  Balbo,  both  illustrious  by  birth  n** 
less  than  literary  reputation ;  that  of  the  Baron  Manuo,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  History  of  Sardinia;  of  the  Cava- 
liereSauli,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  valuable  Historical 
Account  of  the  Genoese  Colonies  in  Asia;  of  the  Marquis 
Serra,  one  of  the  last  patriotic  patricians  who  survives  the 
extinction  of  his  beloved  republic  of  Genoa,  of  which  he  has 
given  the  early  history  in  a  splendid  work,  published  in  1834; 
of  Count  Saluzzo,  a  diligent  collector  of  materials  illustrating 
the  military  achievements  of  the  House  of  Savoy ;  of  Count 
Sclopis,  who  has  written  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Legisla- 
tion of  Piedmont ;  and  finally,  of  the  Cavaliere  Cibrario,  of 
whose  essay  on  the  Economia  Poliiica  del  Media  Evo  we  gave 
some  account  in  a  late  number. 

The  members  of  this  deputation,  divided  into  different 
branches,  have  been,  since  the  ycai'  1S32,  engaged  in  bi- 
specting  the  archives  of  the  principal  towns  of  Piedmont,  ex- 
tentling  their  search  to  those  of  Provence,  Northern  France 
and  Switzerland,  with  a  view  to  remove  all  obscurity  con- 
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cerning  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  result  of 
their  labours  we  have  also  partly  noticed  in  one  of  our  fore- 
going numbers^  and  shall  give  here  only  some  account  of 
their  publication  more  immediately  conceming^  the  histoiy 
of  the  country^  the  Monumenta  HistoruB  Patrtm. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  universal  regret,  that  at  the  epoch 
of  Muratori^s  gigantic  undertakings^  the  Piedmontese  arduTei 
were  shut  against  him  by  the  jealousy  of  the  government  and 
that  his  collection  remained  imperfect  so  far  as  related  to 
Western  Italy.    Charles  Albert  laid  open  what  the  nairow- 
mindedness  of  his  predecessors  had  withdrawn  from  publk 
curiosity^  and  the  monuments  of  national  history  published 
under  his  auspicies^  have  gone  far  to  satisfy  the  most  anx- 
ious demands  of  the  learned.  The  first  of  these  three  volumes 
contains  1051  charters^  from  a.  d.  707  down  to  the  year 
1292.    They  are  the  grants  of  the  Counts  and  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  of  the  Marquises  of  Saluzzo  and  Montserrat,  and  of 
other  independent  lay  or  ecclesiastical  lords^  to  their  vassals; 
hence  their  political  relations  with  the  enfranchised  townsy 
showing  the  gradual  increase  of  the  power  and  importance  of 
these  last,  and  the  vicissitudes  by  which  they  were  led  ulti- 
mately to  assert  their  absolute  independence.     The  second 
volume  is  an  exposition  of  municipal  laws,  furnishing  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  fair  insight  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
Lombard  republics,  a  subject  upon  which  so  much  interest 
has  been  of  late  generally  evinced.    The  third  voliune^  pub- 
lished in  1839,  is  filled  with  the  history  of  the  county  of  Nice, 
by  Pietro  Giofiredo,  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth   century, 
historiographer  to  Charles  Emanuel  II.,  and  w^hose  works 
are  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  chronicles 
respecting  the  different  provinces.     Some  of  the  charters  and 
statutes  were  already  known  through  previous  publications, 
and  these  have  been  here  reprinted,  with  a  view  to  offer  in 
one  mass  all  the  documents  of  Piedmontese  histoi^'. 

The  whole  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  preliminary  dis- 
courses, furnished  by  the  accomplished  members  of  the  Depu- 
tation, by  their  notes  and  dissertations  on  the  most  obsciue 
points  of  controversy,  by  diligent  emendations  and  critical 
scrutiny  of  the  texts.  The  ancient  diction  and  orthography 
have  been  strictly  adhered  to,  sometimes  even  to  the  detri- 
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meat  of  common  sense  and  perspicuity^  the  collectors  having 
apparently  been  led  astray  by  a  superstitious  veneration  which 
is  no  uncommon  foible  of  antiquaries.  The  three  volumes 
are  got  up  with  all  the  luxury  of  royal  munificence^  the 
typographical  art,  in  Turin,  no  less  than  in  Milan  and 
Venice,  together  with  all  the  accessories  of  paper-makings 
map-engraving  and  lithography,  having  reached  a  degree  of 
beauty  hardly  inferior  to  any  of  the  most  floiudshing  foreign 
establishments. 

The  importance  of  works  of  a  such  a  nature  can  only  be 
felt  by  persons  initiated  in  all  the  important  questions  about 
the  precedence  of  the  municipal  liberties  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe, — a  precedence  which  has  been  given 
at  one  time  to  some  of  the  German  towns,  at  another  to 
the  French,  English,  or  Castilian  communities ;  while  the 
Italians  not  only  assert  the  priority  of  their  Lombard  and 
Tuscan  republics,  but  even  hold,  that  the  Roman  municipal 
institutions  were  never  entirely  abolished  in  some  of  their 
southern  and  eastern  provinces;  whence,  by  the  force  of 
example,  they  soon  revived  in  the  north  and  west,  wherever 
the  Lombard,  Prankish,  and  German  dominion  gave  way. 
Some  of  the  most  ancient  charters  of  the  Piedmontese  collec- 
tion go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the 
most  ancient  body  of  municipal  laws,  the  Statuto  Consolare 
of  Genoa,  bears  the  date  of  1 143.  But  the  archives  of  that 
town  have,  as  we  have  said,  suffered  severely  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  commissaries  of  the  French  Directory,  and 
were  sent  to  enrich  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Some  docu- 
ments in  the  Genoese  dfelect,  bearing  date  958,  have  in  fact 
been  recently  published  in  Paris.  Meanwhile,  to  the  care 
of  the  learned  Deputation  we  are  indebted  for  the  completion 
of  the  chronicles  of  Uberto  Foglieta,  the  oldest  annalist  of 
the  Genoese  republic,  which  were  printed  in  1838. 

The  Monumenta  HistoruB  Pairim  is  a  work  in  progress, 
and  the  labours  of  the  Deputation  are  daily  bringing  to  light 
new  treasures,  furnishing  materials  for  a  long  series  of  vo- 
lumes. By  a  voluntary  act  of  sovereign  liberality,  not  only 
have  the  members  of  the  Society  been  declared  free  of  access 
to  all  the  archives  of  state,  but,  under  responsibility  of  their 
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president,  their  publications  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free- 
dom of  the  press !  Tndy,  if  we  consider  that  the  prrindciit 
and  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  associalioti 
are  among  the  rainiaters  and  the  highest  officers  of  govern- 
ment, we  shall  not  have  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  tbey 
Mill  abuse  an  immunity  so  unconditionally  granted.  Still, 
free  from  censorship,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  they 
certainly  are ;  and  such  an  exemption  appears  to  ua  »o  tmex- 
Sampled,  that  we  could  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  Chariw 
[Albert,  having  sincerely  espoused  the  cause  of  learning,  begioi^ 
to  perceive  that  its  real  interests  can  be  promoted  oiiK  h\  a 
free  and  untrammelled  pursuit. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  sovercigtis  of  Ii^tiy 
have  hitherto  shown  any  disposition  to  emulate  the  glory  of 
Charles  Albert  of  Savoy,  by  countenancing  simitar  rflbrU  of 
historical  inquir}' ;  and  less  than  of  any  other  can  this  be  said 
of  the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  whom  G.  P*  Viesseux,  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  ill-fated  AniQlogia  di  Ftrenze^  b» 
been   these   two  years  applying  in  vain  for  per-  to 

publish  a  Biblioteca  Btonca  in  the  shape  of  a  month:;,  ^t  :  iWil, 
intended  (in  imitation  of  the  ^  Historical  Annals  *  published 
quarterly  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fortman  in  GennanyO 
to  constitute  a  register  of  every  discovery  that  may  take 
place  in  Tuscany  and  Italy  on  historical  subjects.  But  what 
governments  refuse  or  neglect  to  do,  the  zeal  and  ardour  of 
private  individuals  is  zealously  achieving;  and  Florence 
above  all  is  striving  to  maintain  the  first  rank  among  the 
toT^Tis  of  the  Peninsula,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  branches 
of  study* 

The  historical  documents  of  Tuscany,  relating  to  tJie  mid- 
dle ages,  are  already  before  the  public  ;  they  form  part  of  the 
great  collection  of  Muratori,  or  have  been  added  to  that  gnrnt 
work  in  the  appendix  fturnished  by  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Florentine  librar)'.  The  gleaning  of  what  may  hav^^^  k -t.  j^^ 
from  the  harvest  of  their  predecessors,  and  the  cr  ,  of 

locuments  of  a  more  recent  date,  are  the  main  objects  of  the 
labours  of  the  Florentine  scholars* 

There  exists  in  the  Parisian  libraries  a  va&t  number  of  Ita- 
liiui  manuscripts,  most  of  them  of  the  highest  bistoncal  \m*^ 
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portance,  which  having,  per  fas  ti  ne/aa^  come  into  the  pos- 
session  of  France,  would  be  for  ever  lost  to  Italy  but  for  the 
diligence  of  some  distinguished  Italians  residing  abroad.  In 
1836  and  1838,  Professor  Marsand,  a  native  of  Padua,  pub- 
lished two  large  voliunes  of  ManuscrUs  ItaJievs  di*  h  Bihlio- 
thique  R(tyal€i  ^^  de»  ceiies  de  fArnenai,  Mazarine,  et  Sainie 
Ghievikve,  a  compilation  made  with  the  grcBtest  accuracy  and 
the  most  enlightened  criticism.  In  the  mean  time,  Giuseppe 
Molini,  a  Florentine,  a  gentleman  of  considemble  bibliogra- 
phical attainments,  whilst  searchiug  for  a  manuscript  of  Ben- 
venuto  CeUini,  which  he  believed  to  exist  in  the  royal  hbrary 
at  Paris,  discovered  a  collection  of  1 923  manuscripts  unno- 
ticed by  Marsand,  for  the  most  part  Italian,  and  relating  to 
Italian  history.  Tliis  collection  was  begun  by  the  Count 
Philipe  de  Bethune,  brother  of  Sully,  during  his  embassies 
to  Italy,  Scotland  and  Germany,  and  continued  by  his  son 
HippoUte,  wlio  bequeathed  it  at  his  death,  in  1663,  to  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  royal  library. 

From  203  out  of  990  volumes  of  this  vast  collection,  compre- 
hending the  historical  documents  from  the  times  of  Charles 
VI.  down  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  Molini  made 
a  selection  of  several  hundred  Italian  manuscripts,  which  he 
published  in  Florence  under  the  title  of  Documenti  di  Storia 
Itatiana.  The  work  is  prefiiced  by  a  short,  account  of  the  for- 
tuitous circumstance  through  which  the  editor  discovered  the 
existence  of  this  long-forgotten  collection,  and  by  a  copious 
index  of  other  highly  interesting  manuscripts  belonging  to 
the  Hotel  Soubise,  to  the  library  of  the  Arsenal,  or  to  the 
remaining  volumes  of  the  Bethune  collection  which  he  had 
not  leisure  to  examine,  and  even  to  those  same  203  volumes 
from  which  the  Documenti  were  drawn,  some  important  ma- 
nuscripts of  which  he  was  unable  to  transcribe,  on  account 
of  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  old  French   hand- 
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The  Domnnenti  di  Sloria  Italiatm  contain  Latin,  French 
and  Italian  letters,  political  and  commercial  treaties  between 
Rome,  France,  and  the  different  Italian  states,  and  copies  from 
autographs  of  popes,  kings  and  emperors,  and  of  the  most 
eminent  men   of  the   six-teenth  century,    Wc   find  there, 

long  the  most  illustrious  names,  those  of  Andrea  Doria,  of 
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the  Marquis  Trivulzio^  of  the  Marquis  of  Maiignano  and 
other  heroes, 

"  che  di  vederli  in  me  stesso  m'  esalto  ;'* 

and  the  insight  that  their  correspondence  gives  into  their  pri- 
vate life  and  character,  the  pecutiarities  of  their  different  a^et 
of  writing,  the  petty  tracasseriea  of  their  domestic  eatahUsh- 
ments,  have  the  advantage  of  giving  us  a  minute  and  fidthfiil 
picture  of  real  life  in  that  tempestuous  age^  auch  as  the  most 
elaborate  history  could  hardly  afford. 

The  work  is  throughout  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  Mar- 
quis Gino  Capponi,  who,  for  true  patriotism  no  less  than 
for  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  cause  of  literature,  has  few 
equals  among  the  Italian  nobility,  and  whose  name  is  fore- 
most in  every  generous  enterprise.  The  extent  of  his  inform- 
ation, and  his  especial  acquaintance  with  that  period  in  which 
his  ancestors  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  enabled  him  to 
arrange  MoHni's  publication  in  the  best  order,  and  to  invest 
the  subject  with  an  interest  which  enhances  the  importance 
of  the  documents,  and  puts  each  of  them  in  its  proper  light 
before  the  reader. 

We  notice  among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  historical 
monuments  the  letters  and  memorials  of  Ludovico  Sfonea  il 
Moro,  Duke  of  Milan,  written  during  his  long  captivity  in 
France,  breathing  all  the  venom  of  a  powerless  rage,  and  dis- 
playing all  the  talents  of  that  crooked  policy  which  brought 
about  the  last  calamities  of  his  country,  but  of  which  he 
was  the  first  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  in  the  loneliness  of  a 
dungeon.  We  find,  likewise,  the  last  testament  of  the  cap- 
tive prince,  by  which  he  meant  to  provide  for  the  regency  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  and 
from  which  is  clearly  seen  (according  to  the  illustrious  com- 
mentator's remarks),  "  How  the  government  of  Lfodovico 
^^  Sforza,  in  all  that  regarded  internal  administration  and 
"jurisdiction,  did  not  correspond  to  the  wickedness  of 
"  his  external  policy ;  how  as  an  ambitious  man  he  courted 
**  popularity  by  works  of  daring  grandeur,  as  a  usurper  he 
"  strove  to  sanction  his  power  by  an  unbounded  liberality. 
"  The  men  of  genius  whom  he  called  around  him,  as  the 
"  best  ornament  of  his  court,  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fra 
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*^  Luca  Pacioli^  Bramante^  and  others  in  great  numbery  raised 
'^  his  name  to  the  rank  of  the  noblest  monarchs  of  his  age.'^ 
And  we  have  little  doubt  that,  had  Sforza^s  life  been  closed 
amidst  the  splendour  of  his  court  at  Milan,  in  the  plenitude  of 
success,  history  would  have  told  a  different  tale,  and  his  name 
would  rank  by  the  side  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and 
Alfonso  da  Este.  In  the  firagment  to  which  we  allude,  Ludo- 
vico,  having  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  high-spirited 
duchess,  Beatrice,  on  whose  talents  the  unhappy  prisoner  so 
implicitly  relied,  dictated  his  last  orders  for  the  succession  of 
his  heir.  But  '^  his  inexpiable  crimes,^^  observes  the  Marquis 
Capponi,  ^^  were  visited  upon  the  head  of  his  guiltless  de- 
"  scendent,  and  the  last  intentions  of  the  haughty  usurper 
"  lay  unheeded  and  forgotten  in  the  archives  of  France." 

Our  curiosity  has  been  likewise  attracted  by  the  letters  of 
Andrea  Doria,  which  the  Marquis  Capponi  accompanies  with 
a  long  note,  to  give  demonstration,  if  any  were  longer  neces- 
sary, of  the  uprightness  and  iRtegrity  of  that  Genoese  Wash- 
ington, whose  only  fault,  if  a  man  can  be  held  accountable 
for  an  error  universally  cherished  in  his  age,  was,  to  centre 
all  his  patriotic  affections  on  his  native  town,  and  to  forego 
the  interests  of  Italy  in  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Genoa. 

As  a  continuation  to  the  Documentiy  Filippo  Polidori  pub- 
lished in  Florence,  in  1838,  the  Storie  Florentine  scritte  da 
Giovanni  Cavalcantiy  complete  in  two  octavo  volumes,  and  by 
him  dedicated  to  Gino  Capponi,  at  whose  suggestion  and  un- 
der whose  auspices  the  work  was  undertaken.  The  existence 
of  the  important  manuscripts  of  Cavalcanti  was  long  surmised 
in  Italy  and  abroad ;  but  neither  the  real  name  of  the  author, 
nor  the  period  referred  to  in  his  narration,  was  distinctly 
known.  It  appears  from  this  recent  publication,  that  Gio- 
vanni, of  the  noble  family  of  the  Cavalcanti,  "being  on 
"  account  of  his  debts  arrested  and  confined  in  the  dark 
*'  and  noisome  prisons  called  the  Stinche  *  *  *  although,  in 
"  good  truth,  his  seclusion  was  irksome  enough  to  him,  yet 
"  he  would  have  thought  nothing  of  it,  but  for  the  horrid 
"  company  with  which  he  was  brought  into  contact  in  those 
"  infernal  dens,  in  spite  of  himself;  that  in  order,  therefore,  to 
"  find  some  relief  from  the  tediousness  of  his  solitude,  and  to 
"  rid  himself  of  that  odious  company,  he  undertook  to  write 
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**  an  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  that  tore  the  Florentiiic 
**  repubUc  in  his  own  times,  which  brought  about     '  ,1- 

*^  sion  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  from  Florence,  and  ol  il  t. 

**  that  prepared  the  way  for  hiB  triumphant  return," 

This  epochj  of  such  importance  in  the  ;inna1s  of  Fli':cr.L::, 
and  which  paved  the  way  to  the  usurpations  of  the  rniltj 
family  who  at  last  curbed  and  silcDced  the  different  paftics 
of  that  repubhc,  engrossed  the  best  part  of  the  Flnrcntine 
history  of  Macchiavellij  who  without  doubt  muat  have  a\*aLlcd 
hhnself  of  the  contemporaneous  narrative  of  Cavaicauti. 
But  ihehtorie  of  this  last  have  the  one  great  advantage  owr 
the  more  phdoaophical  work  of  the  Florentine  secretary',  of 
minutely  descending  into  all  the  particulars  of  public  itttd 
private  life,  and  picturing  it  in  colour*  **'  so  living  and  breath* 
ing,"  as  the  editor  obsen^es  in  his  preface,  ^^  that  if  all  other 
"  Italian  historians  had  always  been  equally  commtinicative, 
**  we  shoidd  not  now  be  obliged  to  study  the  manners  and  feel- 
'^  ings  of  by-gone  ages  from  the  vain  conjectures  of  scholan, 
*^  or  in  the  absurd  fictions  of  novelists.'* 

The  history  of  Cavalcanti  is  divided  into  fourteen  books, 

^bracing  a  period  of  as  many  years^  from  1427  to  1440^  anil 
these  were  most  probably  written  during  the  author's  con- 
finement. Then  follows  a  second  history^,  in  fact«  r  ^  a 
large  fragment,  containing  an  account  of  the  seven  -  :r 

years,  which  appears  to  have  been  WTitten  after  his  n 
The  second  volume  is  also  enriched  with  historical  iitKu- 
mcnts  relating  to  that  agC;,  for  the  most  part  fiimiHhed  by 
the  Marquis  Capponi,  and  more  important  perhaps  tlian  the 
work  itself,  to  which  they  are  only  meant  to  form  an  iilustni- 
tive  appendix. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  interesting  of  these  Florentine 
publications,  a  complete  collection  of  the  Relazioni  degii 
Ambasciaiori  Veneti  at  Setmlo^  of  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  more  circumstantial  accoimt.  It  is  well  known 
that,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries^  tite 
principal  Italian  famiHes  who  had  taken  part  in  the  maimge^ 
ment  of  public  aftairs,  enriched  their  family  archives  with 
large  collections  of  tstate-papers,  accumulated  dunnf;  f '  ■ 
administration  at  home,  or  in  the  course  of  their  ctt 
6168  abroad*    This  practice  was  more  generally  observed  in 
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Venice^  where  the  patrician  families  held  for  a  longer  period 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  The  collections  of  manuscripts 
invariably  attached  to  the  library  of  every  Venetian  magnate^ 
and  which  related  for  the  most  part  to  the  affairs  of  the  repub- 
lic^ were  to  a  great  extent  dispersed  on  the  general  subver- 
sion of  that  ancient  aristocracy  in  17^7  ;  hut  a  few  of  these 
private  archives  are  still  in  existence^  and  are  shown  by  the 
owners  to  their  guests  with  a  melancholy  complacency^ 

"  col  misero  orgoglio  d'  un  tempo  cbe  fu." 

In  the  year  1296,  it  was  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the  Great 
Council,  that  all  the  Venetian  ambassadors  should  on  their 
return  read  before  the  senate  an  account  of  their  mission, 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  deposited  in  the  state-archives^ 
— a  practice  regularly  observed  until  the  last  days  of  the 
republic.  These  papers,  which  ^^had  gradually  increased 
"  to  a  large  library,  furnishing  the  lover  of  modem  history 
"  with  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  authentic  documents,** 
after  imdergoing  severe  losses  in  the  first  heat  of  repub- 
lican devastation  during  the  French  invasion,  when  nanu- 
scripts  were  wantonly  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  sold 
by  the  French  soldiers  for  waste  paper,  shared  at  last  the 
fate  of  the  remaining  archives,  and  travelled  across  the  Alps 
to  France  and  Germany,  whence  a  great  part  of  them  have 
never  retmned. 

All  that  remained  of  the  memorials  treasiu'ed  up  by  the 
diligence  of  those  provident  patricians  was,  therefore,  to  be 
found  either  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris  or  Vienna,  or  in 
some  of  the  private  museums  and  archives  of  the  ItaUan  nobi- 
lity. The  first  attempt  at  a  revival  of  these  historical  monu- 
ments seems  to  have  been  made  by  Luigi  Cibrario,  under 
whose  direction  appeared  at  Turin,  in  1830,  the  Reports 
on  the  State  of  Savoy  in  the  years  1574, 1670,  and  1743,  as 
given  by  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  Molini,  Bellegno  and 
Foscarini,  with  the  editor's  notes  and  illustrations.  Five 
years  later,  1835-36,  Professor  Leopold  Ranke,  among  the 
documents  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  History  of  the 
Popes,  (a  work  recently  and  admirably  translated  into  English 
by  Mrs.  Austin,)  published  a  vast  number  of  these  Venetian 
Reports,  which  he  had  the  merit  of  bringing  to  light,  most 
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of  them  drawn  from  the  public  archives  of  Vienna,  and  some 
from  the  family  repositories  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  Agam, 
in  1838,  Niccol5  Tommaseo,  then  an  exile  in  France,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Parisian  royal  libraries,  and  pdblisbed  \rf 
the  order,  or  at  least  the  permission,  of  Liouis  Philippe^  the 
Rilatums  des  AmboModeura  Vhdtiens  mr  les  qgtoirta  it 
France  au  XV  Ime  nide,  recueiilies  et  traduites,  etc.,  in  two 
volumes  quarto. 

These  partial  publications  stimulated  the  ardour  of  the 
Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  who  now  resolved  to  carry  intoex^ 
cution  the  idea  which  he  had  long  conceived^  of  presenting 
his  country  with  an  accurate  edition  of  all  that  was  yet  to  he 
found  of  that  widely  scattered  collection.  Such  an  under- 
taking could  not  fail  to  find  ready  co-operators  among  the 
Florentine  nobihty ;  and  the  names  of  those  who  aided  it  faf 
their  advice  or  money,  were  printed  in  front  of  each  volume, 
as  a  due  mark  of  acknowledgment.  The  direction  and  cm 
of  the  work  has  been  intrusted  to  Eugenio  Alberi,  of  Bolog;iii, 
a  young  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  formerly  an  ezik  in 
France,  for  joining  the  insurrection  of  Romagna  in  1831 ;  ud 
now,  notwithstanding  the  papal  amnesty,  for  sbme  unac- 
countable reason,  once  more  banished  from  Rome,  and  re- 
siding in  Tuscany  by  especial  favour  of  the  Grand-duke. 

"  S»pe,  premente  Deo,  fert  Deus  alter  opem."* 

The  Relazioni  Venete,  now  publishing  at  Florence,  are 
mostly  drawn  from  the  Magliabechiana  and  Riccardiana  libra- 
ries, or  trom  the  Archivio  Mediceo  of  that  city,  which  art 
said  by  the  editor  to  contain  immense  treasures  of  these  in- 
teresting materials.  The  Society  has  also  opened  an  ex- 
tensive corres|x>ndence  with  many  distinguished  scholars  in 
Turin  and  Rome,  and  with  Italians  residing  in  Paris,  in 
Vienna,  Berlin  and  Ciotha=*=.  So  that,  including  all  that  has 
been  supplied  fn>m  private  collections,  and  what  still  remains 
in  the  archives  of  St.  Mark,  reasonable  hopes  are  entertained 
that  the  edition  will  pnn  e  as  complete  as  possible  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things.  So  long  a  task  was  it,  and  so  many  dif- 
ferent means  had  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  repair  the 

•  We  believe  ih*i  sevor.»l  of  ihe«  Rf'.Axi.nt  are  to  be  found  in  this  coantrj 
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work  of  destruction^  caused  only  by  a  short  military  misrule^ 
and  by  the  abuse  of  victory  of  "  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune/' 

The  work  was  originally  intended  to  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  series^  a  volume  of  each  to  be  published  simultane- 
ously^  with  a  view  to  afford  sufficient  leisure  for  the  insertion 
of  any  new  document  that  might  be  imezpectedly  communi- 
cated. The  first  series  comprehended  the  reports  of  the  Ve- 
netian embassies  to  every  European  court  out  of  Italy.  The 
first  volume  is  filled  with  seven  Relazioniy  three  of  them 
respecting  the  affairs  of  France  in  1535^  1538, 1546,  by  the 
ambassadors  Marino  and  Francesco  Giustiniano,  and  Marino 
Cavallij  these  documents  are  merely  reprinted  from  the 
French  edition  of  Tommaseo.  Of  the  other  Relazumi  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume,  three  are  taken  from  the  private 
collection  of  the  Marquis  Capponi :  the  first  giving  an  account 
of  Niccolo  Tiepolo's  legation  to  Charles  V.  in  1532;  the  se- 
cond the  report  of  Bernardo  Navagero's  deputation  to  the 
same  emperor  in  1546 ;  the  third  was  read  before  the  senate 
by  Lorenzo  Contarini,  on  his  return  from  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  the  Romans,  in  1548.  The  document  that 
bears  the  earliest  date  in  this  first  volume  (1506),  is  the  report 
of  Vincenzo  Quirini's  diplomatic  visit  to  the  courts  of  Bur- 
gundy, England  and  Castile. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  observe,  that  although,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  practice  of  exacting  from  their  legates  and  pre- 
serving in  their  national  archives  the  reports  of  their  embas- 
sies to  foreign  courts,  goes  back  to  the  earUest  organization 
of  the  Venetian  oligarchy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  yet,  for 
some  cause  which  the  Florentine  editor  avows  himself  unable 
to  explain,  the  regular  succession  of  these  diplomatic  docu- 
ments can  only  be  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century, — ^a  few  very  rare  copies  having  hitherto  been  disco- 
vered of  relations  bearing  date  in  the  later  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth-century. 

The  second  series  was  to  embrace  the  accounts  of  the  lega- 
tions to  the  Italian  states  in  general ;  but  the  great  number 
and  importance  of  the  Roman  embassies  have  induced  the 
editor  to  publish  these  last  in  a  separate  chronological  collec- 
tion, the  first  volume  of  which  is  ready  for  the  press,  and  is 
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to  open  with  the  mission  of  Polo  Capello  to  the  court  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  in  1500. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Italian  series  already  published, 
contains  the  account  of  the  state  of  Florence  from  1527  to 
156 1,  furnished  by  the  reports  of  three  successive  ambsm- 
dors,  Marco  Foscari,  Carlo  Capello^  and  Vinoenzo  Fedet 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  minute  and  heart-rending  picture  d 
the  last  stru^les  and  final  extinction  of  Florentine  libdty. 
The  records  of  Marco  Capello  consist  of  a  collection  of 
official  letters  from  that  minister  to  his  constituents,  dated 
1529-30,  the  epoch  of  the  siege  of  Florence.  To  these 
documents  have  been  added,  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  several 
authentic  letters  by  the  Gonfaloniere  Niccolo  CappoDi,  by 
Francesco  Ferrucci,  the  Florentine  commissaiy,  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  general  of  Charles  V.,  and  by  other  principal 
actors  in  that  lamentable  drama.  The  volume  closes  with 
the  account  of  the  legation  of  Andrea  Boldii,  deputed  to 
the  court  of  Savoy  in  1561.  All  these  documents  are  de- 
rived, either  from  the  public  libraries  of  the  Tuscan  metro- 
polis, or  have  been  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  the  Marquis 
Capponi. 

The  third  series  contains  the  relations  of  the  Venetian  am- 
bassadors to  the  Ottoman  states,  and,  when  complete,  will  afford 
the  most  authentic  account  of  the  political  and  commercial 
transactions,  and  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Venetians 
in  the  East.  The  first  volume  of  this  series,  which  was  also 
published  in  July  last,  opens  with  a  genealogical  and  historical 
essay  on  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  given  by  the  editor,  and  a 
lexicon  of  the  Turkish  words  occurring  in  the  *  Reports.*  These 
are  nine,  and  embrace  a  period  of  forty-six  years,  beginning 
with  1534.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  Soliman,  Selim, 
Mustafa,  and  all  the  other  leaders  who  threatened  for  so  long 
a  period  the  total  overthrow  of  Christian  civilization.  We 
are  treated  with  lively  sketches  of  Turkish,  Pei-sian  and  Svrian 
life,  and  arc  for  the  first  time  made  acquainted  with  the  se- 
crets of  the  seraglio.  The  best  part  of  these  manuscripts  are 
also  the  gifi:  of  the  first  promoter  of  the  Florentine  edition. 

We  need  scarcely  apologize  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on 
the  contents  of  the  three  volumes  hitherto  edited  by  £ugenio 
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Alberi^  and  of  which  the  continuation  is  prosecuted  with  an 
ardour  uncommon  in  Italy^  the  merit  of  the  edition  being 
enhanced  by  frequent  illustrations  dictated  by  the  most 
sober  and  enlightened  criticism.  The  Relazioni  Venete,  if 
carried  to  the  extent  originally  contemplated,  will  surpass  in 
importance  almost  every  historical  work  on  the  political 
events  of  the  last  three  centuries.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  adventure  which,  from  the  days  of  Polo  and  Zeni, 
distinguished  the  Venetian  diplomatists,  and  their  peculiar 
capacity  for  inquiry  and  observation — the  mystery  and 
jealousy  which  involved  the  political  transactions  of  the 
Venetian  senate  at  home  and  abroad— that  indefinable  mix- 
ture of  dread  and  love  which  bound  every  citizen,  patrician 
and  representative,  to  a  central,  inscrutable  and  iron  will — 
that  wary  and  selfish,  but  firm  and  unswerving  system  of 
impassive  neutrality — that  spirit  of  toleration  and  impartiality 
which  the  republic  religiously  observed  in  all  political  and 
theological  dissensions,  which  sheltered  Fra  Paolo,  Galileo, 
and  a  hundred  victims  of  persecution,  from  the  open  ven- 
geance of  their  enemies — ^the  unparalleled  sagacity  of  those 
able  negotiators  who  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  diplo- 
macy, and  by  whose  constant  exertion  and  vigilance  the 
queen  of  the  Adriatic  sat  calm  and  serene  on  her  watery 
throne,  watching  the  vicissitudes  that  convulsed  the  main 
land — all  these  cannot  fail  to  inspire  us  with  a  conviction,  that 
the  ocular  testimony  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  is  the  work 
of  men  who  neither  dared  to  deceive,  nor  could  be  easily 
imposed  upon. 

"  It  is  always  with  uprightness  and  candour/'  observes  the  editor  of  the 
French  work^  "  always  with  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  their  o£Sce 
and  of  the  independence  of  their  country,  that  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dors give  us  their  estimate  of  the  state  of  things  in  France.  Although 
sometimes  more  intolerant  in  words  than  their  government  was  in  fact 
during  the  conflicts  of  the  Reformation,  yet  never  do  they  conceal  or  pal- 
liate tiie  errors  and  crimes  of  the  Catholic  party.  Tlieir  portraits  of  Ca- 
therine  de'  Medici,  of  the  Guise  Valois  and  Bourbons,  are  sketched  with  an 
equitable  spirit,  no  less  than  with  grand  and  Enlightened  views.  They  betray 
no  desire  of  either  exaggerating  or  softening  the  tints  of  their  pictures ;  . .  • 
they  observe  with  a  severe,  but  never  with  a  hostile  criticism  ;  they  write 
in  a  simple,  but  grave  and  sententious  style.  It  is  never  without  having 
long  weighed  every  reason  and  listened  to  every  party,  that  they  venture  to 
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give  their  opinion  on  any  subject.     It  is  not,  certainly*  in  sodi  a  ma> 
sure  that  Itidy  is  dealt  with  by  French  travellers  in  oar  days." 

It  may  be  amusing  for  English  readers  to  hear  the  {Am 
and  ndivey  but  on  the  whole  fiur  and  correct  description  of 
this  country,  by  the  senator  Vincenzo  Quirini^  during  hb 
short  stay  at  the  court  of  Heniy  VII. 

"  England  is  a  large  island  and  a  fertile  kingdom,  joined  with  Scotlnd 
towards  the  north,  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  low  water  one  can  travd  oi 
foot  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  On  the  north-west  (Bfacf* 
tro)  lies  Ireland  (Ibemia),  at  one  day's  sail  from  the  coast.  Tliis  islsid  rf 
England  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  viz.  Anglia,  Vallia  and  Cacao- 
vallia,  and  the  language  of  each  of  them  so  essentially  differs  from  the  othen> 
that  the  people  of  the  different  divisions  cannot  understand  each  other.  Is 
these  three  parts  there  may  be  about  twenty- two  cities  and  fifty  walkd 
towns,  between  large  and  small,  besides  nearly  one  thousand  three  hundred 
villages ;  all  which  places  now  peacefully  obey  the  present  King  of  Englaad, 
a  man  of  about  forty-four  years  of  age>  rather  well  made  than  otherwise, 
clever,  prudent,  neither  much  hated  nor  yet  greatly  beloved  by  his  subjecKi. 
He  has  only  one  son  his  heir,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  called  Henry  (afterwards 
Henry  VII  I.),  a  youth  about  sixteen  years  old,  naturally  a  FVemtk-MuUr, 
and  married  to  a  princess  of  Spain.  He  was  bom  in  1491,  Jane  28. 
f^/'  This  King  of  England  receives,  as  a  revenue  of  the  crown- property,  asd 
likewise  from  taxes  and  duties,  a  sum  of  100,000  ducats  per  annum*. 
Besides,  from  the  duties  raised  on  all  the  towns  and  provinces  in  the 
island,  a  yearly  revenue  of  400,000  ducats.  Moreover,  from  the  tithes  he 
takes  from  the  clergy  every  three  years,  and  from  the  property  which 
reverts  to  the  crown  at  the  demise  of  every  bishop,  100,000  ducats ;  abo, 
as  guardian  of  the  orphans  of  the  nobility,  160,000  ducats.  He  has  is 
additional  income  of  about  600,000  ducats  yearly,  from  the  confiscation  of 
property  belonging  to  the  principal  dukes  and  lords  of  the  realm  whom  he 
hath  put  to  death.  The  whole  amount  of  the  royal  revenue  is  therefore 
about  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 

**  Now  this  same  king  doth  not  lay  out  in  household  expenses  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  men-at-arms  and  fortresses  more  than  half  a  million 
of  ducats  ;  and  even  due  allowance  being  made  for  extraordinary  expenses, 
he  can  never  dispose  of  two-thirds  of  his  income,  so  that  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  afler  so  many  years  of  reign  he  must  be  the  wealthiest  of  all 
the  monarchs  of  Christendom.  Now  this  said  king,  so  rich,  hath  only 
nineteen  lay  lords  under  his  control  in  all  his  kingdom  between  dukes, 
earls,  marquesses  and  princes  ;  many  more  he  used  to  have  heretofore, 
but  in  order  to  feel  more  at  ease  on  his  throne,  he  hath,  as  I  have  said, 
curtailed  the  number  of  them.  These  lords  that  yet  remain  have  altogether 
an  income  of  380,000  ducats.    The  dukes  of  Northfolch  and  Northumber- 

*  The  gold  ducat,  or  Venetian  sequin,  equivalent  to  nine  shillings  and  sixpence. 
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land,  who  are  the  greatest  among  them,  have  eadi  a  yearly  income  of 
30,000  ducats ;  the  poorest  have  only  from  nine  to  twelve  thousand,  the 
middling  even  fifteen  thousand  a-year.  The  above-said  king  hath  also  in 
his  states  twenty-two  excellent  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  whose  reve- 
nue is,  on  the  whole,  210,000  ducats  ;  some  of  them  have  thirty,  some  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-four,  some  only  from  two  to  ten  thousand  a>year.  The 
right  of  conferring  these  bishoprics  resides  exclusively  in  the  king.  There 
are  in  the  country  also  fifty-six  Benedictine  and  Augustine  monasteries, 
both  for  monks  and  nuns,  and  their  united  income  amounts  to  400,000 
ducats  ;  the  best  endowed  have  a  revenue  of  fifteen  to  twenty-four,  but 
the  others  have  only  from  one  to  ten  thousand  ducats  a-year.  Moreover 
there  are  fifty  monasteries  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard,  and  these  yield  an 
income  of  77»000  ducats  ;  add  to  these,  three  Carthusian  monasteries  and 
two  houses  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  whose  joint  revenue  is  72,000 
ducats  a-year.  There  are  five  thousand  two  hundred  parish  churches  and 
about  ten  thousand  priests  in  all  England,  and  these  enjoy  an  annual  income 
of  about  120,000  ducats.  The  sum  total  of  the  church  revenue  amounts, 
therefore,  to  860,000  ducats. 

"  The  rest  of  the  wealth  of  England  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  of 
whom  there  is  a  vast  number  throughout  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  country  which  is  called  Vallia  are  tall,  fine  men,  brave  and 
warlike,  naturally  haughty,  and  rather  inclined  to  war  than  to  any  other 
honest  employment.  In  Anglia  they  are  more  polite  and  gentle,  more 
wealthy,  more  addicted  to  commerce  and  trade.  In  Comovallia  they  ar« 
more  wild  and  ferocious,  and  poorer  than  in  any  part  of  the  island; 
they  are  naturally  disposed  to  rebel  against  their  sovereign,  and  always 
fond  of  novelty.  They  have  an  inborn  hatred  of  the  French,  and  entertain 
no  great  opinion  of  that  nation's  warlike  abilities.  They  are  generally 
brave ;  they  travel  almost  always  on  foot,  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows ; 
these  are  their  favourite  weapons,  those  in  which  they  seem  to  have 
most  skill  and  confidence." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  another  government  in 
that  remote  age  whose  ambassador  took  the  pains^  or  was  able^ 
during  a  few  weeks*  residence,  to  collect  and  bring  home 
such  an  amount  of  statistical  information.  Far  different,  how- 
ever, is  the  train  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  style,  of  the  suo- 
cessive  reports ;  and  we  scarcely  know  of  any  historical  nar- 
rative more  deeply  affecting  than  the  simple  exhibition  of  the 
long  alternation  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  the  deeds  of  heroism, 
the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  Florentine  siege  of  1530. 
As  that  subject  has  a  more  immediate  relation  to  the  history 
of  Italy,  we  shall  venture  to  extract  a  few  passages,  showing 
what  long  unshaken  determination  and  true  patriotic  devo- 
tion must  have  sustained  that  generous  people  for  ten  months 
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against  the  combined  efforts  of  an  unnatural  Pope^  Clement 
YII.^  and  of  an  all-powerful  conqueror^  Charles  V.,  who,  mas- 
ter of  Spain^  Germany  and  two-thirds  of  Italy^  pressed  them 
on  all  sides.  Nor  could  their  numerous  bands  of  foreign 
robbers,  nor  the  ravages  of  plague  and  famine,  bring  the 
Florentines  to  surrender  without  the  treachery  of  MalatesUi 
Baglioni,  a  mercenary  condottiere,  in  whom  the  city  had  in- 
cautiously placed  unlimited  confidence. 

"  On  the  fifteenth  of  May  "  (writes  the  ambassador.  Carlo  CapeIkO 
"  took  place  a  religious  solemnity,  to  celebrate  the  recovery  of  the  iibcrtj 
of  Florence.  High  mass  was  sung  in  the  Duomo,  and  Bernardo  Cavalcuti 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  an  Italian  oration  in  praise  of  that  liberty,  to 
exhort  the  people  to  defend  or  die  for  it.  On  the  following  day,  in  die 
Piazza  di  San  Giovanni,  the  Signoria  and  all  the  magistrates  bdog  pre- 
sent, the  militia,  a  body  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  took,  one  by  one,  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  republic  for  whose  sake  they  all  are  ready  to  ooo- 

quer  or  die Tlie  city, — although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many,  nnibk 

through  enfeebled  constitution  to  bear  the  hardships  of  so  long  a  si^ge,  and 
others  bound  by  family  ties  or  affections  to  the  besiegers,  seem  inclined  to 
wish  for  a  change, —the  city  yet  is  wonderfully  tranquil :  such  being  tlie 
measures  taken  by  the  present  government,  such  the  watchfulness  of  the 
commanders,  such  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  soldiers,  that  we  live  here 
a  more  quiet  life  than  it  ever  happened  m  a  beleaguered  dty ;  and  aiBicted 
as  they  are  by  so  many  calamities,  every  hope  of  the  harvest  and  every 
chance  of  otherwise  obtaining  provisions  being  utterly  lost,  so  that  the 
multitude  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  unwholesome  bread  and  water ;  al- 
though diseases  rage  furiously  and  death  meet  you  at  every  step ;  although 
the  expectation  of  the  succour  of  France  has  been  sadly  disappointed,  and 
the  Imperial  cavalry,  that  was  thought  to  have  moved  towards  Naples  to 
oppose  the  Turks,  now,  after  three  days,  unexpectedly  re-appears  ;  yet  so 
firm  is  their  hope  in  God,  so  ardent  their  love  of  liberty,  so  unwavering 
their  determination,  that  yesterday  and  today,  in  the  council  of  the  Eigkiy, 
they  have  unanimously  resolved  to  bear  out  as  long  as  they  have  bread  and 
water,  and,  at  the  last  extremity,  to  try  the  chances  of  a  general  combat ; 
and  it  is  a  wonder  still  greater,  that  in  such  hard  and  desperate  circum- 
stances, neither  by  day  nor  by  night,  we  hear  of  any  of  those  disorders  to 
which  the  most  inoffensive  and  righteous  men  are  apt  to  be  driven  by  ex- 
treme want  and  hunger. 

*'  The  Signori  have  again  and  again,  but  never  with  more  warmth  than 
today,  desired  me  to  recommend  this  poor  desolate  city  to  Your  Seremtf, 
reminding  you  how  generous  and  noble  it  has  always  been  reputed,  to 
have  mercy  on  the  oppressed ;  reminding  you  that  their  enemies  are  like- 
wise yours,  and  that  if  they  prevail  against  Florence  they  will  equally 
conspire  against  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  especially  direct  their 
against  Your  Loftiness  (Vostra  Celsitudine)  ;  whilst,  i^ 
by  them  and  save  them  in  this  stress,  t> 
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gations  to  yoa,  and  you  coald  always  reckon  upon  their  ready  compli- 
ance with  your  desires.  I  answer  them  with  kind  but  evasive  words,  and 
endeavour  to  convince  them  of  the  great  interest  Your  Serenity  takes  in  their 
peace  and  welfare,  and  of  the  earnestness  with  which  you  have  never  ceased 
nor  will  cease  to  interpose  in  their  behalf,  through  the  organ  of  your  orators 
at  the  courts  of  the  emperor  and  pontiff." 

The  republic  of  Venice  had  meanwhile  come  to  a  definite 
arrangement  with  Charles  V.,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  short- 
sighted and  inhuman  policy  had  purchased  their  own  secu- 
rity by  abandoning  their  natural  allies  to  their  fate.  Venice 
and  Genoa  were  tranquil  spectators  of  the  ruin  of  Florence, 
nor  felt  that,  by  tacitly  conniving  at  such  an  open  violation 
of  the  rights  of  nations,  they  pronounced  their  own  sentence, 
and  hastened  the  day  when  they  should  come  to  a  more  me- 
lancholy and  inglorious  end.  But  the  lessons  of  the  past  are 
soon  given  to  oblivion;  and  those  powers  which,  for  many 
years,  have  followed  the  same  line  of  policy,  and  heedlessly 
connived  at  the  gradual  extinction  of  Poland  and  at  the  utter 
degradation  of  Italy,  would  now  exult  less  in  the  height  of 
their  prosperity  if  they  reflected  on  the  retribution  by  which 
Venice  and  Genoa  atoned  for  their  desertion  of  Florence. 

We  shall  quote  a  few  more  lines  from  this  ambassador, 
who  afler  having  in  his  previous  letters  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  particulars  of  the  famine  and  mortality  that  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  besieged,  and  their  frequent  engagements 
with  the  numerous  host  of  the  allies,  in  his  letter  of  the 
14th  of  August  gives  the  following  account  of  the  last  de- 
liberation, to  which  they  were  driven  by  despair. 

"  And  besides  all  these  inconveniences  and  hardships,  besides  the 
horrors  and  dangers  by  which  they  are  surrounded  from  an  infinite  variety 
of  violent  diseases,  the  pestilence  broke  out  of  late  in  several  quarters 
of  the  town,  whose  ravages  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  there  are  no 
means  of  avoiding  it  by  leaving  town,  or  of  curing  it  by  the  choice  of  food 
or  medicines,  of  which  there  is  the  utmost  scarcity.  And  yet  such  is 
the  constancy,  I  should  rather  say  the  obstinacy,  of  every  citizen's  mind, 
that  they  have,  with  one  common  consent,  determined  never  to  yield  to  any 
extremity ;  and  if  Ferrucci  can  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  reunion  of  his 
troops  with  those  that  are  stationed  at  Pisa,  which  would  form  an  army  of 
about  500  horse  and  5000  infantry,  and  leading  them  over  to  Florence, 
they  intend  to  rush  out  to  join  him  with  all  their  men-at-arms  and  militia, 
and  to  fight  to  the  last ;  and  they  have  ordered  that  those  who  shall  be  left 
to  the  defence  of  their  walls  and  gates,  if  fortune  should  prove  adverse, 
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should  with  their  own  hands  slay  their  wives  aod  children^  and  set  fift  to 
their  houses,  then  hasten  to  share  the  fate  of  their  brotfaen,  that  nolhiBg 
of  Florence  may  remain  but  the  remembranoe  of  the  magnaniinity  of  hv 
defenders,  as  an  immortal  example,  to  show  how  men  are  to  lire  and  dk 
for  the  liberty  of  their  country ;  and  as  if  to  shut  oat  every  pooaibUity  of 
reconciliation,  they  have  entirely  broken  off  some  ncgotiatioiia  ttiat  wcR 
going  on  several  days  since,  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Sipior 
1^  Malatesta." 

Unfortunately,  Malatesta  Baglioni,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
only  knew  how  to  fight  as  long  as  he  was  paid  and  fed  ftr 
fighting,  understood  nothing  of  this  blind  transport  of  heroie 
devotion,  and  was  determined,  he  said,  to  save  an  imprudent 
city,  which  seemed  bent  upon  its  own  ruin.  Already  the  best 
^  hope  of  the  republic,  Francesco  Ferrucci,  and  2000  of  hia 

brave  followers  had  fallen,  ineffectually  though  not  inglo- 
riously,  on  the  field  of  Gavignana,  on  the  2nd  of  August  Six 
days  later,  Malatesta  stabbed  with  his  own  hand  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Siffnoria  who.  brought  him  the  order  to  resign  his 
command,  opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy,  and  turned  his 
artillery  against  the  town.    Thus  fell  Florence. 

*'  The  Signor  Malatesta/'  concludes  the  narrative  of  the  honest  Venetiaii 

patrician,  "  twice  requested  me  to  offer  to  Your  Serenity  the  service  of  his 

\  own  person  add  of  five  or  six  hundred  chosen  foot-soldiers  he  holds  in  his 

\  pay ;  and  as  no  one  could  gainsay  the  valour  of  his  troops,  so  neither  could 

any  man  refuse  him  the  glory  of  a  dexterous  and  crafty  commander." 

'  "  Dexterous  and  crafty,"  (accorto  ed  aweduio)   observes 

the  editor,  ^^  are  the  epithets  that  diplomatic  courtesy  and 
1  ^^  forbearance  suggested ;  but  in  a  letter  added  in  the  appen- 

^  "  dix,  Carlo  Capello  proclaims  the  treason  of  Malatesta,  and 

it  ^^  clears  all  doubts  that  might  remain  about  the  dishonesty 

r  "  of  his  conduct.'* 

f  "  Nor  would  I  insist/'  adds  Eugenio  Alberi,  "  to  bring  further  evidence 

I  of  this  historical  truth,  already  fully  confirmed  by  almost  every  moderate 

f  and  conscientious  writer,  were  it  not  that  my  duty  as  a  man  impressed  with 

the  dignity  of  literature  obliges  me  to  protest  against  the  spirit  of  a  book  re- 
cently published  at  Perugia,  entitled  Fita  e  Tmprese  Milifari  di  MalatMtu 
Baglioni,  in  which  the  author  Gio.  Battista  Vermiglioli,  in  his  account  of 
the  conduct  of  the  last  general  of  the  Florentines,  undertakes  not  onlv  the 
i  apology  but  the  eulogium  of  perjurj'/* 

As  a  continuation  to  the  Documenti  di  Storia  ItaHanOy 
Dr.  Gaye,  a  distinguished  German,  has  lately  publiahed  the 
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first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Carteggio  Inedito  d^  Artisii 
nei  secoli  XIV,  XV,  e  XVL  The  third  and  last  volume 
had  already  been  announced  in  Florence,  when  Dr.  Gaye 
was  taken  ill  with  a  brain  fever,  which  left  little  hope  of  his 
recovery*.  The  history  of  the  fine  arts  constitutes  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  history  of  Italy ;  and  Dr.  Gaye,  who,  with  a 
view  to  write  a  history  of  art,  visited  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy  in  quest  of  inedited  manuscripts,  has  rendered  a  signal 
service  to  the  country  whose  "  hospitality  so  liberally  supphed 
him  with  materials,'^  no  less  than  to  the  lovers  of  art  in  every 
nation, 

Italy  begins  to  be  reconciled  to  the  invasion  of  these  well- 
meaning  depredators.  As  in  various  branches  of  commerce 
or  industry  she  yields  her  silk,  her  sulphur  and  other  natural 
products  to  French  or  English  manufacturers,  so  she  throws 
open  her  archives  and  libraries  for  the  gratification  of  those 
northern  scholars,  who,  as  if  acknowledging  her  right  to  rest 
from  her  former  exertions,  are  wilHng  to  search,  to  write,  to 
toil. for  her  sake.  It  is  thus  that  the  Italians  passively  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Roscoe  and  Sismondi,  of  Niebuhr  and  Leo, 
and  applaud  now  the  researches  of  Gaye,  Thiers  and  Wildef, 
consoling  themselves  with  the  idea,  that  if  these  gentlemen 
work  for  the  history  of  Italy,  they  only  return  the  favour  their 
respective  countries  received  from  the  works  of  Davila,  Ben- 
tivoglio  and  Botta. 

The  ^  Correspondence  of  Artists,*  collected  by  Dr.  Gaye, 
goes  back  to  the  year  1326.  The  work  opens  with  a  curious 
document,  consisting  of  the  statutes  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  at  Siena,  bearing  the  date  of  1341.  Besides 
papers  from  those  celebrated  founders  of  modem  art,  Ma- 
saccio,  Mantegna,  Leonardo,  Titian,  Raphael,  etc.,  we  have 
official  and  confidential  papers  from  the  most  famous  men 
of  their  age,  such  as  Rienzi,  the  Este,  the  Medici,  the  Sforza 
and  Borgia,  Bembo,  Varchi,  Giovio  and  Pietro  Aretino.  All 
these  documents  are  chronologically  arranged  in  admirable 

*  Since  the  above  wu  in  print  we  have  receired  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gaye.  The  third  volume  of  his  Carteggio  was  however  previously  published,  though 
it  has  not  reached  us. 

t  Mr.  Wilde,  an  American,  has  for  several  years  been  collecting  documents 
for  a  life  of  Dante.  An  agent  of  M.  Thiers  has  resided  for  three  years  in  It«lyi 
to  piwide  nuttexiali  finr  •  grand  work  on  th«  hiitory  of  Florence. 
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order,  so  as  to  throw  light  upon  one  another.  At  the  end  cf 
eaclj  volume  is  given  a  fac-aimile  of  the  ori^nal  ftutogmpb. 
Among  the  many  interesting  facia  which  tliis  edition  bringi 
to  light,  none  has  arrested  our  attention  more  than  the  IctltJii 
144-147,  and  157-159,  affording  perhaps  the  most  iioiitin 
^claircissement  of  a  subject  upon  which  the  world  ba^  loa§ 
been  in  suspense, — the  motives  of  Michael  Aiigelo^t  cb* 
parture  from  Florence  in  1529.  It  is  weU  known  to  rvcfr 
person  acquainted  with  the  biography  of  the  |>aintert  acnlfitoi'i 
architect  and  poet,  what  an  active  part  he  took  in  the  ev»t» 
of  the  Florentine  siege,  and  what  important  aervicea  he  iw- 
dered  to  the  republic,  both  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mibtiii, 
and  as  a  chief  engineer  directing  the  works  of  forcificilion 
that  were  to  shelter  Florence  against  the  storm  which  gatlieftcl 
uround  her.  A  vague  rumour  was  spread  many  years  alUt 
the  siege,  credited  by  some  good  historians,  cspecj;:  ^if. 

ehi,  that  cither  out  of  spite  or  fear  Michael  Anjz  -d  tje- 

serted  his  post  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  taken  refuge  at  Vcoke 
or  Ferrara,  To  this  charge  of  baseness  and  j*iisilhuumity  tlie 
world  has  always  lent  a  reluctant  ear :  the  character  of  Uie 
great  aitist  and  patriot  pleaded  his  cause^  and  for  maiij 
years  his  admirers  shrunk  from  further  inquiry,  as  if  the 
slightest  doubt  would  be  calumnious  to  his  memoiy.  A  few 
years  ago,  however,  at  the  time  of  Guerrazzia  publicitioB 
of  the  Assedw  di  Firenzey  some  documents  were  pix>dticed| 
amply  vindicating  the  fame  of  Michael  Angclo.  These  WCft 
letters  from  the  Signoria  of  Florence,  which  we  tnmaliitc 
from  the  CarteggiO)  No.  CXLIV. 

*'  Domino  Galeotto  Junio,  Oratori.  Ferrtri«E»     Die  xxv{(j  Olol»o. 

"Magnifice  Orator,  etc. — We  send  our  much-honoured  M  ichdnfiiolo 
Buonarroti,  a  veiy  rare  moQ^  as  you  know,  for  »oniip  bosinessi,  of  whidi 
you  will  hear  from  him.  We  wish  him  ta  he  welcomed  as  a  foaa  tmfr 
dear  to  us,  and  treated  according  to  his  uncommon  merits.  Wt  d«stre  foa 
to  introduce  him  to  his  Excellency  the  Duke,  and  let  all  liis  coatt  kMW 
in  what  high  opinion  he  stands  among  us,  so  that  he  may  be  allowed  t*> 
SVC  all  he  may  express  a  wish  to  inspect,  in  order  that  he  mmy  he  betttr 
enabled  to  fulfil  his  business,  and  return  well-informed  about  rverythiDf 
he  wants.  As  this  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  whole  citv  vt,>  ^n»-rT,K.  r- 
coinmesd  him  to  you.     Bene  Vale. 

"Nota, — The  bearer  of  the  present  letter  will  be  Michi 

roti,  who  ia  sent  by  the  Nine  of  the  Militia,  to  see  the  siyJL 

adopted  by  his  Excellency  the  Duke,  to  whom  you  ohnl)  do  you;  b«»l 
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recommend  him,  not  only  for  his  great  qualities,  but  for  the  interest  also 
of  the  city,  for  whose  service  he  undertakes  this  journey." 

Here  we  have  the  answer  of  the  ambassador  to  the  Signoria, 
No.  CXLV. 

"  Galeoctus  Junius,  Doctor  et  Orator,  ex  Ferraria.    Die  ii  Sextilis  1529. 

"  Magnifici  domini  observandissimi. — ^This  evening  I  received  the  letter 
of  your  Lordships  from  the  hands  of  Michelagnolo  Bnonarrotti.  For  all 
that  concerns  him,  I  shall,  with  due  diligence,  do  all  that  belongs  to  me« 
in  order  that  he  may  return  with  all  the  information  your  Lordships  de- 
sire. I  am  indeed  sorry  that  I  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  at 
my  house,  both  for  his  credit  and  mine,  as  well  as  for  regard  to  your  Lord- 
ships. You  will  excuse  me,  therefore,  when  you  hear  that  it  did  not 
depend  on  me. 

"  The  above  being  written  this  morning  at  four  o'clock,  I  have  been  round 
with  Michelagnolo  to  see  the  walls  :  he  likes  them  very  well.  Afterward, 
we  have  been  at  his  Excellency  the  Duke's,  who  has  been  so  glad  to  see  the 
above-said  Michelagnolo,  that  he  has  offered  to  go  with  him  again,  and 
show  him  everything  himself." 

This^  and  two  more  letters  on  the  same  subject,  seemed  to 
have  explained  the  object  of  Michael  Angelo's  absence,  and 
restored  his  fame  beyond  every  shade  of  doubt.  But  Dr. 
Gaye,  who  valued  truth  before  the  artist's  reputation,  plunged 
deeper  into  the  memorials  of  that  age,  and  ascertained, 
that  not  only  once,  but  twice  and  thrice,  Michael  Angelo 
was  sent  on  similar  official  errands;  but  that  these  mis- 
sions were  quite  different  from  the  flight  with  which  he 
stood  charged  in  a  letter  of  Giovambattista  Busini,  who  had 
an  interview  with  Michael  Angelo  in  Rome,  and  who  wrote 
to  the  historian  Varchi  on  the  31st  of  January  1549 — ^which 
letter  constitutes  the  main  argument  on  which  all  the  suspi- 
cions about  the  artist's  conduct  had  been  grounded.  This 
letter  of  Busini,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Gaye,  runs  thus  :— 

'*  I  have  inquired  of  Michelagnolo  what  could  be  the  reason  of  his  de- 
parture.  He  says,  that  he  being  one  of  the  Nine,  the  Florentine  troops 
having  entered  the  town,  together  with  Malatesta  [Baglioni]  and  Mario 
Orsini,  the  Ten  distributed  the  soldiers  over  the  walls  and  bastions,  and 
assigned  to  each  commander  his  place,  furnishing  them  with  provisions 
and  ammunitions ;  that  in  this  distribution  Malatesta  was  trusted  with 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  with  which  he  was  to  guard  a  part  of  the  Mount 
[San  Miniato,  for  the  outworks,  of  which  the  design  was  given  by  Michael 
Angelo  himself]  ;  that  Malatesta  placed  his  pieces  not  on,  but  under  the 
bastion,  and  left  them  unguarded,  while  Signor  Orsini  did  quite  the  con* 
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trary ;  whereupon  MichelagDolo,  who,  both  as  a  magistrate  and  an  archi- 
tect, surveyed  that  part  of  the  Mount,  asked  Signor  Mario  how  it  waa  tiiat 
Malatesta  kept  his  artillery  so  out  of  order ;  to  whom  Signor  Oraini  replied, 
'  You  must  know  that  this  man  issues  from  a  family  of  traitora,  and  he 
also  will  prove  a  traitor  to  this  city.'  Hearing  this,  he  was  aeCrtd  wUk 
such  a  panic  Ipaurd],  that  he  must  go  moay,  fearing  lest  evil  should  b^faU 
the  ci^  and  him  likewise  [et  soli  consbqubntembittb].  Haring  ao 
resolved,  he  met  Rinaldo  Corsini,  to  whom  he  opened  his  mind.  Rinaldo, 
who  was  a  hare-brained  man,  said,  *  I  will  go  with  you.'  Thoa  monnting 
on  horseback,  with  a  certain  sum  of  money,  they  rode  to  the  gate  oi  the 
Justiiia,  where  the  guards,  according  to  order,  stopped  them.  In  thia  mo* 
ment  some  one,  I  know  not  who,  cried  out,  '  Let  him  go !  he  is  one  of 
the  iVIfie— he  is  Michelagnolo.'  Thus  they  rode  out,  Michelagn<^, 
Rmaldo,  and  another,  who  never  left  him.  They  arrived  at  Castehiovo, 
where  there  were  Tomaso  [Soderini]  and  Niccol6  [Capponi],  but  Michel- 
gnolo  refused  to  see  them." 

Michael  Angelo  was  banished  soon  after  his  departure, 
September  30Ui.  He  went  to  Venice,  remained  there  a  little 
while,  and  soon  repenting  his  hasty  retreat,  sought  to  return 
to  Florence. 

In  confirmation  of  the  facts  stated  in  Busini^s  letter,  the 
Cartegffio  gives  the  following  arguments.  No.  CLVII. 

"  Gal.  Junius  et  Ferraria.  Die  xiii  Oct,  1529. 
" I  know  that  your  Lordships  are  informed  of  Michelagnolo's  de- 
parture, and  what  penalty  he  has  incurred  in  consequence.  I  am  especially 
sorry  that,  before  he  heard  anything  of  his  banishment,  the  time  appointed 
for  his  return  passed.  He  would  be  glad  to  return  if  he  could  Aope  to 
jmd  mercy ;  and  he  has  entreated  me  to  write  these  few  lines,  which,  on 
account  of  his  abilities,  I  have  been  willing  to  do,  warmly  recommending 
him  to  your  Lordships ;  and  promising,  that  if  he  be  allowed  to  return  in 
sqfety,  he  toill  be  at  your  feet  without  delay,  and  obey  all  your  commands." 

No.  CLVII  I.  contains  the  answer  of  the  Balia. 

"  To  Galeotto  Giugni.     20  October,  1629. 
"Your  two  letters  of  the  xi,  and  another  dated  xiii,  are  thus  an- 
swered :   Our   Signori  have   delivered  a  safe-conduct  to   Michelagnolo 
Buonarroti,  and  he  can  therefore  return  to  his  post.'' 

And  again,  No.  CLIX. 

"  Galeotto  Giugni  Alia  Balia.     Da  Ferrara,  9  Nov.,  1529. 
"  The  bearer  of  this  letter  will  be  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti,  who  cornea  to 
throw  himself  «'  'Ae  /««/  of  your  Lordships,  and  with  all  his  might  will 
exert  himself  for  his  city,  whom  I  recommend,  etc." 

After  his  return,  the  Signoria  issued  the  following  decree : 
"  Nov.  23.— Michelangelo  di   Lodovico  Buonarroti  and  Agostino  di 
Piero  del  Nero  having  been  banished,  as  rebels,  by  a  decree  of  the  30Ui  of 
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•fi«pt«mher  litat,  on  accouttt  of  htmng  d^partf^d  from  l-lorencr  witkout  pir* 
mimon,  and  not  hitviw^  caw  back  within  the  timt  oM^ifned  to  th*m  j  now, 
since  they  returned,  the  aroreii&id  decree  of  their  bftnishment  in  rovokedj, 
fxctuding  them,  however,  for  the  thr«?  next  years  from  the  Conti^lio 
Mafjgiortf,  elc." 

From  the  foregoing  documents  Dr.  Gaye  thinka  he  can 
.draw  iufficient  proofs,  that  the  journey  undertaken  by  Michael 
'Angelo  towards  the  end  of  July,  with  the  object  of  inspect- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Ferrara,  was  wholly  different  from  the 
other,  which  cost  him  his  banishment,  September  SOth.  And, 
in  fact,  admitting  the  authenticity  of  these  important  letters, 
it  ia  evident  that  Michael  Angelo  had  left  Florence  in  some 
clandestine  manner^  and  thereby  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Signoria.  Whether  this  departure  was  occasioned  by 
his  wounded  pride  at  seeing  his  dispositions  as  a  military 
engineer  disregarded,  or  by  his  apprehension  of  the  treache- 
rous intentions  of  Malatesta  Baglioni,  whicli  he  communicated 
in  vain  to  the  Signoria,  by  whom  he  was  reproved  for  his 
timidity — whether,  in  short,  it  was  from  spite  or  fear — we 
have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining  than  the  assertion  of  Bu- 
sini,  to  which  few  persons  had  hitherto  given  credit.  Dr.  Gaye, 
however,  expresses  his  full  reliance  upon  these  statements  j 
and  although  he  endeavours  to  palliate  the  great  artistes  mis- 
conduct, attributing  it  to  his  professional  jealousy  and  impe- 
tuosity of  temperament,  although  he  deems  tliat  his  imm^ 
diate  repentance,  his  magnanimous  confession  and  repara- 
tion amply  atoned  for  that  moment  of  levity,  yet  we  must 
confess  that  Michael  Angelo^s  character  as  a  patriot  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  Dr.  Gaye's  disclosures* 

As  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  morals  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  of  the  impudence  with  which  one  of  the  most 
impure  of  men  dared  to  address  one  of  the  most  upright  in 
Italy,  we  shall  quote  a  few  passages  of  a  letter  of  Pietro  Are- 
tino  to  Michael  Angelo,  bearing  date  November  1545,  Venice. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character,  life  and  death 
of  Pietro  Aretino,  need  hardly  any  comment  upon  this  sin- 
gular epistle.  (No.  CCXXXV.) 

••  Signer  Mio  : 
"  I  have  seen  the  whole  sketch  of  your  *  Last  Judgment/*  and  have  been 
enabled  fully  to  apprmate  the  exquisite  grace  of  Raphael  in  the  beauty 
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of  the  invention.  Meanwhile,  as  a  christened  man  [&a/lena/o],  I  moat  tcil 
yon  that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  licentioosness,  VUcU  to  ike  wumd,  wliidi  foa 
have  indulged  in  your  conception  of  that  great  end  to  which  evay  ffiti'f 
in  our  beli^aBpirea.  Then  that  Michelagnolo,  described  by  fame  as  so  won- 
derful, 80  admirable  [ammiranno],  so  noted  for  bis  pmdence^  has  wished  to 
show  no  less  imp'ety  qf  irreligion  than  perfection  of  art. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you,  who,  as  a  dWine  being,  did  not  ddgn  to  con- 
verse with  men  [here  lies  the  source  of  the  writer's  venom — Michad  Aa- 
gelo  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him],  should  have  done  this  in 
the  house  of  God  ?  on  the  first  altar  of  Jesus,  in  the  greatest  chapel  in  the 
world }  where  the  great  hinges  [cardim]  of  the  charch,  where  the  rererend 
priests,  where  the  holy  vicar  of  Christ  [Aretino  was  then  saing  for  a  cardi- 
nal's hat],  with  Catiiolic  ceremonies,  with  tacred  ordert,  with  ^vine 
prayers,  confess,  contemplate,  and  adore  his  body»  his  flesh  and  soul  ?  If 
it  were  not  unlawful  to  institute  a  comparison,  I  could  give  myself  credit 
for  my  '  Trattaio  della  Nanna,'  showing  how  my  wise  forbearamee  was 
greater  than  ihe  indiscretion  qf  your  conscience,  inasmuch  as  I  not  only 
made  use  of  pure  and  decent  words  on  a  hibric  and  lascivious  subject,  bat 
even  spoke  in  a  chaste  and  irreprehensible  style ;  while  yon,  in  so  awfol  and 
sublime  a  theme,  painted  angels  and  saints  without  any  earthly  honesty, 
and  almost  entirely  deprived  of  their  heavenly  ornaments." 

Afler  indulging  at  length  in  language  too  gross  for  us  to 
translate^  he  concludes  thus : — 

"  If,  in  describing  the  universe,  the  abyss  and  terrors  of  hell,  and  the 
glory  of  paradise,  you  had  followed  the  plan  sketched  with  so  much  know- 
ledge by  myself,  in  that  letter  which  is  now  read  by  all  the  world  [eke  di 
mio  legge  il  secoh],  I  dare  say  that  not  only  nature  and  every  celestial  m- 
^tience  would  not  repent  of  having  given  you  so  bright  an  intellect,  but  all- 
seeing  Providence  would  preserve  your  work  as  long  as  this  great  fabric  of 
the  firmament  endures." 

Then,  fearing  that  Michael  Angelo  should  scorn  to  reply  to 
such  trash,  Aretino  adds  the  following  postscript : — 

"  Now  that  I  have  somehow  given  vent  to  my  anger  against  ike  outrage 
you  had  done  to  my  devotion,  and  that  I  trust  I  have  shown  you  that  if  you 
are  divine,  I  am  no  water,  [Se  voi  siaie  divino  to  non  soi  d*  acqua, — a  very 
poor  pun  for  so  great  a  wit,]  you  may  tear  this  letter,  for  I  also  rent  it 
into  pieces  ;  and  do  you  remember  that  kings  and  emperors  answer  my  let- 
ters"—  [which  was  perfectly  true] . 

No  other  historical  association  in  Italy  has  led  to    such 
splendid  results  as  the  works  published  by  Molini,  Alberti 
and  Dr.  Gaye  at  Florence :  but  we  read  in  one  of  the  last 
numbers  of  the  Rivista  Europea,  that  some  attempts  are  made 
at  Milan  to  revive  the  Societci  Palatina,  to  whose  co-opera- 
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tion  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  collection  of  Moratori. 
Every  province,  ever}'  insignificant  town,  even  Casalma^iorc 
and  the  marquisatc  of  Saluzzo,  has,  within  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years,  produced  its  annals ;  and  as  every  modem  work 
of  that  nature  is  a  summary  of  all  historical  documents  that 
each  city  or  district  can  yield,  all  bring  their  local  tribute  to 
be  added  to  the  great  mass  of  national  historical  erudition. 

Such  partial  performances^  however,  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared to  efforts  of  a  more  daring  nature,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  which  are  now  in  course  of  publication^  and  which 
are  intended  to  condense  the  quantity  of  materials  already 
known,  and  render  them  generally  accessible  to  readers. 
Among  the  most  applauded,  we  will  only  notice  Ile|)etti^s 
Dhionnrio  f/eof/rqfico  fisico-storico  delta  Toscana,  Casali's 
Dhwnario  geofffafico,  starico,  statistico,  commerciale  degli 
stati  del  R4  di  Sardagna^  or  the  still  greater  works,  DhUmario 
biographico  nniversale^  published  by  Missiaglia  in  Venice, 
and  Biograpbia  degli  illustri  Uaiiant  del  secolo  xviii^  edited 
by  Tipaldo,  both  works  compiled  by  an  association  of  literary 
men  from  every  town  and  province  of  Italy.  Republications 
of  what  arc  called  in  Italy  classical  historians,  such  as  Guic- 
ciardhii,  Varchi,  Adriani,  and  all  their  illustrious  contem- 
poraries, follow  each  other  without  intermission  at  Milan, 
Turin,  Naples  and  Leghorn.  The  Societa  Editrice  Floren- 
tina,  also  directed  by  Eugenio  Alberi,  besides  the  Monumenti 
dd  Genio  Letterario  d^  Ogni  Nazione  and  the  Encidopedia 
Universale^  pubUshes  also  a  BibUoteca  Stctrica^  announcing 
the  translation  of  such  works  as  Leo's  History  of  Italy, 
Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Mackintosh's  England, 
etc. 

We  bring  forward  this  phalanx  of  new  publications,  what- 
ever may  be  their  real  merit,  only  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
that  constant  and  unmerited  reproach  which  meets  us  every- 
where, that  we  receive  nothing  from  Italy,  that  Italy  gives  no 
ligns  of  life.  If  public  indifference  has  discouraged  Molini 
fand  Rolandi  from  the  importation  of  books,  of  which  no  one 
among  us  cares  to  know  the  existence,  we  have  no  reason  to 
lay  it  to  the  charge  of  Italian  inactivity.  On  the  contrary,  a 
.country  in  w  hich,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  *•  the  Marquis 
lllovalli "    (we    quote  the    Rivista    Europea)   **  printed  his 
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^^  splendid  history  of  Como^  and  disposed  of  only  eigfaty-three 
^^  copies  of  it^  and  Pietro  Yerri  sold  no  more  tlian  one  oopj 
^^  of  his  history  of  Milan-— of  such  a  town  as  Milan,^  and  in 
whiph  now  so  many  thousand  volumes  of  dry  hifltorical  eni- 
dition  are  yearly  printed  and  sold,  is  not  a  country  to  be  d^ 
spaired  of;  nor  can  we  look  without  sympathy  and  admiiatifln 
on  the  efforts  of  a  nation,  of  all  otKers  in  the  world  except 
the  Jews  the  most  divided  and  scattered^  so  unanimously  co- 
operating in  that  one  object  of  studying  their  histoiy ;  as  ii^ 
by  dwelling  on  the  glorious  reminiscences  of  the  past,  they 
sought  a  refuge  against  the  melancholy  feeling  of  their  pre* 
sent  dejection. 

We  shall  close  our  article  with  a  few  remarks  on  one  or 
two  works  of  a  general  character  which  liave  raised  san- 
guine expectations,  as  more  immediately  conducive  to  a  gene- 
ral compilation  of  Italian  history.  The  earliest  attempts  ever 
made  with  any  degree  of  success  to  answer  that  purpose, 
were  the  Annali  cP  Italia  of  Muratori,  the  Revoluzumi  d^IiaUa 
by  Carlo  Denina,  and,  in  later  times  the  voluminous  woric 
of  Luigi  Bossi,  Staria  Italia  antiea  e  modema,  and  the  three 
volumes  of  Botta,  entitled  Histoire  des  Peuplea  d*ItaHe.  All 
these  works  were  written  with  sufficient  skill  and  discern- 
ment, and  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  popularity.  Still  the 
histories  of  Bossi  and  Muratori  were  only  works  of  erudition, 
and  hardly  to  be  numbered  among  the  writings  on  philo- 
sophical history ;  and  neither  of  the  two  Piedmontese  histo- 
rians displayed  that  wide  power  of  genius,  that  eagle-eye, 
which  embraces  at  one  glance  an  immensity  of  objects^  and 
presents  them,  in  their  mutual  relations,  with  that  proportion 
and  symmetry  which  makes  of  history  an  edifice  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  architecture. 

The  more  recent  essays  on  the  general  history  of  Italy 
have  been  made  by  Cesare  Balbo  at  Turin  and  Carlo  Troya 
at  Naples.  The  first — ^two  volumes  of  whose  Storia  rf*  Italia 
appeared  in  1830,  but  of  which  we  understand  the  continua- 
tion proceeds,  though  at  long  intervals,  owing  to  the  author's 
various  literary  piu*suits* — has  given  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  dominion  of  Goths  and  Lombards  in  Italy,  down 


*  He  published  a  '  Life  of  Dante/  in  two  volumes,  early  in  1839. 
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to  the  extinction  oi  the  dynasty  of  AJboin  and  the  descent  of 
Charlemagne.  The  liiatory  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  by 
Troya  is  conceived  with  more  vast  and  daring  views.  He 
plunges  deeply  into  the  great  labyrinth  of  the  origin  of  the 

'baric  nations  that  colonized  or  invaded   Italy  before  and 

T  the  Roman  aera^  gives  elaborate  dissertations  on  the  de* 
rivations,  migrations,  institutions  and  manners  of  the  Celtic, 
Gothic  and  Sclavonic  races^  and,  ii^  we  understand  him  right, 
refers  Pelasgians,  Etruscans,  Vandals  and  Lombards  to  a 
common  source,  and  establishes  ties  of  cousauguinity  among 
them  all.  We  say,  if  we  understand  him  right,  because  \ve 
must  confess  that  we  have  often  felt  bewildered  and  lost  among 
that  astonishing  mass  of  erudition,  and  have  laid  down  his 
book  almost  in  despair. 

For  it  must  be  observed,  that,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  the  natural  buoyancy  and  restlessness  of  a  southern 
people,  the  Italian  scholars  are  scarcely  less  apt  to  indulge  in 
unprotitable  speculations  than  their  more  grave  neighbours 
of  Germany ;  their  political  discontents  and  their  consequent 
retirement  from  pubUc  life  have  engendered  a  taste  for  abs- 
traction and  seclusion  which  unfits  them  for  what  ought  to 
be  the  main  object  of  all  Uberal  studies— the  improvement 
and  progreaa  of  human  society. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  Troya's  works,  printed  in  18.39, 
only  came  down  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by  /Vlaric,  by  which 
lie  has  hardly  reached  the  epoch  he  intended  to  describe ; 
le  third  volume,  already  announced  in  Naples,  has  not  yet 
jhed  us.  This  history,  however,  is  not  calcidated  to  su- 
persede the  more  popular  productions  by  Giuseppe  MicaU, 
L' Italia  avanti  il  dominio  dei  Rnmani  and  Sloria  degli  Aniichi 
Popoli  Italiani 'y  the  first  published  at  Florence  in  1810,  the 
second  in  1832. 

Choosing  his  own  way  in  the  midst  of  jarring  opinions  and 
interminable  doubts,  by  the  aid  of  an  enlightened  criticism^ 
stating  and  ordering  facts  with  an  admirable  perspicuity, 
without  attempting  to  give  his  subject  more  unity  than  it 
woidd  naturally  admit  otj  ^licali  endeavoured  to  collect  the 
records  of  each  individual  race  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  one  after  another,  in  an  easy  succession,  according  to 
the  chronological  traditions  of  their  earliest  origin  and  the 
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influence  tbey  exerted  over  the  liind,  and  traced  th« 
down  to  that  single  point  of  coincidence  to  whicrh  ihrj  aO 
naturally  tend — the  epoch  in  which  their  name  was  efi^iced 
from  the  list  of  nations  and  their  fate  involvj  '  :  ^\x^  destluicft 
of  Rome,    The  ideas  of  this  author  conceriu  derivation 

of  the  ancient  Italian  races  seem  to  be  quite  at  the  antipodes  of 
Troya^s  far-fetched  gencalog}^ ;  for  Micali  opincra  that  tt  wcmld 
be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  demonstration  oi  any  fo- 
reign nation  having  permanently  settled  in  Ital^-  pn;%iot]s  to 
the  ruin  of  IVoy. 

No  less  interest  has  been  evinced  in  Italy  in  fiivour  of  tiro 
recent  publications^  having  likewise  a  national  scopey  the 
Munidpi  d'  Ilaliay  by  Carlo  Morbio,  and  the  Famigfi^  et- 
lebri  Ilaliane,  by  Count  Litta,  We  have  seen  only  four 
volumes  of  the  first  of  these  works,  containing  a  rapid  yd 
circumstantial  essay  on  tbe  histories  of  Ferrara,  Pavia,  Novan, 
Faenza,  Piacenza,  Milan  and  Florence*  illustrated  by  tm^ 
published  documents  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  some  of  the 
Milanese  papers  going  back  to  the  year  a.d,  82  7» 

The  object  of  this  work  was  evidently  to  condense  into  a 
single  collection  the  numberless  municipal  histones,  of  some 
of  which  the  title  has  been  announced  above.  We  ho|>c,  if 
the  author  carries  on  his  design^  he  will  be  enabled  at  the  »nd 
to  discourse  on  his  subject  with  comprehensive  views,  and 
afford  new  materials  for  a  more  sober  and  unimpasstioned 
sketch  of  the  Italian  republics  than  the  glowing  but  fanctiiil 
picture  we  had  from  Sismondi. 

Count  Litta  has  published,  from  1820  to  1839,  the 
of  seventy  Italian  families,  amounting  already  to  a  consider- 
able  number  of  volumes  in  quarto,  and  is  pursuing  his  \t 
enterprise  with  rare  perseverance.  The  work  consists  of 
accurate  exposition  of  the  lineage  of  each  of  those  aristocratic 
houses  from  their  earliest  record,  with  short  but  animated 
biographical  sketches  of  those  members  of  the  family  who 
shod  a  lustre  on  it  by  their  deeds,  and  whose  names  are 
already,  or  deserve  to  be,  knowii  in  history. 

This  noble  performance,  althoitgh  commendable  for  ihc 
most  candid  impartiality,  is  yet  evidently  the  work  of  a  man 
of  high  aristocratic  feelings.  This  might  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  its  subject  and  the  rank  of  its  author ;   oor  it 
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it  easy  for  the  most  indiflercnt  reader  to  withdraw  his  sym- 
ithy  from  the  heartfelt  melancholy  with  which  the  author 
fts  about  his  task,  and  which  gives  to  the  whole  work  thr 
tone  of  a  funeral  oration.  Of  those  celebrated  fiimilies  by  fai- 
the  greatest  number  are  extinguished,  and  the  rest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  are 
rapidly  waning  in  abjection  and  poverty,  while  only  a  few 
contrive  to  preserve  a  precarious  lustre  from  the  reflection 
of  court  favour. 

The  traveller,  who  for  a  few  scudi  rents  the  proud,  half- 
tottering  mansions  of  Rome,  Venice  and  Pisa — who  sees  tlie 
finest  suits  of  armour  dragged  ignobly  on  the  dust  and  offer- 
ed for  sale  at  the  door  of  Schneider's  hotel  in  Florence,  to  be- 
come the  property  of  some  English  curiosity-dealer — who 
hears  of  the  last  heiress  of  the  noble  house  of  Colonna  being 
'trothed  to  a  son  of  the  banker-duke  Torlonia — must  be  a 
inguine  radical  indeed  if  he  can  exult  in  such  a  state  of 
tilings,  and  unconcernedly  anticipate  the  day  in  which  the 
last  of  the  Doria  or  Dandolo  shall  be  compelled  by  want  to 
sell  the  ashes,  as  he  does  now  the  arms  and  portraits,  of  his 
forefathers. 

It  is,  meanwhile,  for  us  a  matter  of  agreeable  sui-prise  to 
see  so  many  Italian  nobles  engaged  in  literary,  and  especially 
in  histiiriual  pursuits.  Among  others,  we  with  pleasure  notice 
the  most  vast  of  all  these  Italian  historical  conceptions, 
recently  announced  in  Naples  under  the  following  title  j 
Italia  Memorie  Poliffrqfe  Iconogtrafiche  iraitc  da  varie  opere 
di  grido  e  da  Monumenti  piu  imignu  per  cura  di  Gkerardo 
Bnilacqua  AidobrandinL 

This  nobleman,  after  having,  as  he  informs  us,  visited 
since  1810  every  town  and  village  in  Italy,  collecting  and 
examining  every  chronicle,  every  classical  and  historical 
memorial,  transcribing  with  his  own  hand  the  most  im- 
portant documents  of  antiquity  or  art,  opening  a  wide- 
spread correspondence  with  eveiy  scholar  and  artist  in  the 
countrjs  has  written  a  gigantic  history  of  Italy  from  the 
aborigines  down  to  his  own  contemporaries.  We  have 
seen  only  a  prospectus  of  this  work  printed  in  Naples  last 
year,  and  containing  a  vcrj'  rational  plan  of  the  work,  which 
is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  ancient  and  modern  Italy, 
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each  part  to  be  subdivided  into  fifteen  epochs.    It  will  be  pul 
lished  in  sixty  volumes  in  quarto,  and  illustrated  irith 
thou  sand  engravings! 

We  hear  that  the  Marquis  Bevilacqua  has  lately  come  to  m\ 
resolution  (the  success  of  which  we  doubt),  to  offer  his  %*a»tl 
performance  to  one  of  our  English  publisherH^  dreading  tbt 
difficulties  to  be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  Italiaii  police 
— a  fear  far  from  being  unfoimded  or  exaggerated,  if  we  re* 
member  that  even  Lconi*s  translation  of  so  innoxious  a  hook 
aa  Hallam's  *  Middle  Ages'  was  only  permitted  to  be  printed 
at  Lugano. 

Professor  Cesar  Cantu,  a  young  author  of  fair  rcputatiooy 
in  1837  announced  a  work  of  scarcely  less  colossal  dimensiona 
but  of  a  still  wider  importance,  under  the  title  of  Mncichp9' 
dia  siorica,  or  Sloria  universale  comparata  e  docvm^ntata^  to 
be  published  by  Pomba  at  Turin,  of  which  four  volumea 
have  been  given  out  in  the  course  of  two  years.  We  hart 
examined  only  the  introduction,  which  a])peara  a  naaatas^ 
piece  of  historical  eloquence,  though  in  the  religioua  anil 
moral  tendencies  of  the  author's  mind  is  traceable  aontetliii^ 
of  what  is  called  in  Italy  the  **  Manzonian  spirit'* — an  exube^ 
ranee  of  CathoHc  zeal  and  devotion,  whichj  in  the  general  state 
of  apathy  and  scepticism  prevailing  in  that  country,  is  Ukdy 
to  impede  rather  than  to  advance  the  interests  of  true  religion* 
We  see  too  with  regret,  in  his  criticism  of  ancient  and  modem 
historians,  a  tranchant  tone,  perhaps  imputable  to  a  juvenik 
confidence  and  presumption ;  but  we  have  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  this  ardent  spirit  deeds  not  inferior  to  bis  words, 
and  are  willing  to  allow  the  young  and  the  brave  to  exult  in 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  powers,  and  in  their  buojaocy 
and  elasticity  of  spirit. 

The  Italian  periodicals  have  all  joined  in  encouraging 
the  efforts  of  this  young  historian,  who  is  a  (aTOurite  in  his 
country^  and  whose  former  performances  as  a  poet  and  a 
romance-writer  have  placed  him  by  the  side  of  his  friend 
and  master  Manzoni.  Thus  are  men  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  cajiacities  all  employed  in  forwarding  the  intereats  of 
history.  NicoHni,  a  tragic  author  of  great  celebrity,  i«  now 
bringing  to  a  clojse  his  *  History  of  the  House  of  Swabia^* 
a  work  embracing  the  most  spkndiil  tterlod  of  Italian  his- 
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tory  in  the  middle  ages — ^the  long  struggles  of  the  Lombard 
cities  for  their  emancipation.  The  first  thought^  as  was  the 
case  with  Schiller's  '  Thirty  Years'  War/  was  suggested  to 
him  while  employed  in  his  erudite  researches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  tragedy  Giovanni  da  Procida. 

The  Marquis  Capponi  is  likewise  completing  his  History 
of  the  Times  of  Peter  Leopold^  intended  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  slow  but  rational  improvement  that  Italy  was  under- 
going towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  before  the 
country  was  involved  in  the  disorders  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. The  work  has  been  continued  by  the  author  in  the 
midst  of  a  variety  of  engagements,  and  under  the  severe  afflic- 
tion of  an  ophthalmic  disease. 

Professor  Rosini  of  Pisa,  once  a  poet  and  a  novelist, 
"  having  now,'^  as  he  informs  us,  ^^  reached  that  age  in  which 
^'  the  fancies  of  youth  must  yield  to  more  grave  and  mature 
^^  pursuits,  wished  no  longer  to  defer  the  publication  of  a 
^'  work  which  has  been  for  many  years  the  continual  object 
''  of  his  meditation  and  researches.  Having  met  at  Paris 
'^  Count  Leopoldo  Cicognara,  who  was  there  engaged  in  print- 
'^  ing  the  first  volume  of  his  Storia  della  Scultura^  he  deter- 
^^  mined  to  do  for  painting  what  the  Count  had  done  for 
"  sculpture,  hoping  he  might  thus  render  the  fine  arts  good 
"  service  and  deserve  well  of  his  country.'' 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Rosini^s  Storia  della  Pittura 
Italiana  have  seen  the  light  this  year,  and  contain  only  a  part 
of  the  first  epoch,  which  is  to  embrace  the  period  from  Giunta 
da  Pisa  and  Guido  da  Siena,  (1200-1250),  down  to  Masaccio 
and  his  contemporaries.  To  the  engravings  with  which  these 
volumes  are  embellished  is  annexed  an  atlas  of  beautiful  plates, 
which  are  calculated  to  give  us  a  more  favourable  idea  than 
is  generally  entertained  in  this  coimtry  of  the  merit  of  modem 
Tuscan  engravers. 

This  work,  and  the  /.  e  R.  Galleria  Pitti  illustraia  per 
cura  di  Luigi  Bardiy  and  the  Uffizj  Gallery,^also  to  be  illus- 
trated by  a  society  of  eminent  artists,  added  to  what  has  been 
previously  done  at  Rome,  Milan,  and  Bologna,  will  have  the 
effect,  if  not  of  supplying  the  want  of  a  complete  history  of  art, 
at  least  of  giving  it  order  and  unity,  and  rendering  it  a  study 
of  more  easy  access*    In  all  the  works  above-enumenUed,  and 
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an  others  of  an  analogous  uature,  it  is  not,  we  believt, 

cult  to  perceive  the  symptoms  of  that  ^^  animus  m 
7umh  alta  pefens'^  inherited  by  the  Italjjms  frotn  their 
forefathers ;  but  which,  while  it  admirably  beseemed  the 
of  the  world,  in  their  present  state  of '  I  *    i  '        ;     *    V  i  »ei 
speaks  rather  in  favour  of  their  magn  i ,       i .  >.Lntefal 

edneBs  than  of  their  prudence  and  rationality.   "  Ftare  ilpam 
secondo  la  gamba  "  is  however  a  phrase   of  their  own,    Bot 
the  state  of  seclusion  in  which  they  are  kept  by  that  kind  flf 
literary  quarantine  established  by  the  mean-spirited  jr 
of  their  governments,  hardly  allows  them  to  consider 
selves  as  members  of  the  great  European  family;  so 
the  headlong  march  of  intellect  so    wonderfullv  c 
the  state  of  civilized  societies,  only  a  fmut  sound  is 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Alps.     Consequently,  there  n 
Italy  more  daring  of  conception  than  power  of  executktt; 
more  energy  of  life,  more  want  of  exertion,  than  can  betuniccl 
to  profitable  objects  \  more  impatience  and  restlessness  tlitfl] 
real  strength  and  serenity  of  mind.     Tlie  Italian  thinker 
into  des|>ondency,  as  he  sees  the  result  at  which  he  arri 
late  and  weary,  after  years  of  solitary  efforts,  thrown  into  uitff. 
insignificance  by  the  wide  and  rapid  attainmenCa  to  whi 
wise  distribution  of  labour  has  led  the  numerous  scientific 
sociations  abroad.  Southern  peoples,  since  the  8]>irit  of  chtral* 
rons  adventure  spread  among  them  a  distaste  fur  gregarms 
undertakings,  have  not  yet  learned  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  utter  helplessness  of  individuals,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  relying  on  the  combined  efficiency  of  masses.  Tbert 
is  a  jealousy,  a  self-sufliciency,  a  mutual  dtsdainAilness  tod 
indocility,  which  have  contributed  to  oppose  literary  good  tm- 
derstanding  in  Italy  scarcely  less  than  the  forbidding  frowm 
of  Austrian  suspicion. 

We  hope  therefore,  more  than  we  can  postttvely  assen^ 
that  the  numerous  works  which  we  have  announced  a»  in 
course  of  publication,  will  be  persisted  in  ajid  brought  to  an 
end  vkith  as  fervent  a  zeal  as  that  in  which  they  originated . 
We  hope  the  pride  generally  felt  among  the  ninst  ,*  '  ,>l 
Itahans  for  their  country's  name,  will  be  no  1         ^  id 

an  incentive  to  the  accomplishment  of  noble  undertakinfr9, 
than    court    patronage,  or    even    popular  encouragci 
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Such  efforts,  even  if  they  prove  failures,  will  in  the  end 
lead  to  great  results.  Inaction  and  lethargy  adone  can  be 
symptoms  of  the  hopeless  decay  of  a  nation.  The  Italians 
have  before  them  glorious  examples  to  teach  them  perseve- 
rance. St.  Peter's  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  a  whole  age, 
from  Julius  II,  to  Sixtus  V.,  and  the  cathedral  of  Florence 
was  the  work  of  two  centuries.  And  truly  it  would  seem  that 
tlie  Italians  apply  themselves  to  the  compilation  of  their  hi- 
story as  ancient  artists  raised  their  architectural  monuments 
for  the  amazement  of  posterity.  Muratori^  like  Braraante  or 
Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  gave  the  first  model,  and  planned  the  foun- 
dation of  a  mighty  edifice ;  each  successive  generation  added 
its  tribute  of  important  materials  ;  ambitious  artists  brought 
forwaid  their  abortive  designs;  summers  and  winters  re- 
volved upon  the  unroofed  aisles,  but  the  day  is  yet  to  come 
when  the  work  shall  feel  the  impulse  of  the  hand  of  a  Bru- 
nelleschi  or  a  Michael  Angelo  j  when  it  shall  be  said,  as  of  the 
Roman  and  Florentine  domes,  "  Time  has  done,  but  time  shall 
^      not  undo." 

■  !•  Convention  concluded  between  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain, 
H  Austria,  Pruseia  and  Rnssia,  on  the  one  part^  and  tlie 
H  Suiflime  Ottoman  Porte  on  the  other,  for  the  Pacification 

of  the  Levant,  signed  at  London  the  I5th  of  July,  1840. 
2.  Papers  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliatntnt,  by  com* 
H  mand  of  Her  Majesty,  1839,  ^^  relating  to  the  arrangement 

H  **  between  Meheintt  Alt  and  the  Porte  in  1833,  and  com- 

■  "  munications  with  Mehemet  AH,  1838.*' 

■  TuiRTEEN  years  have  elapsed  aince  the  three  greatest  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  "animated  with  the  desire  of 
"  putting  a  stop  to  the  eflusion  of  blood,  and  of  preventing 
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"  the  evils  of  every  kind  which  the  contiiiaanoe  of  Boeh  a 
^^  state  of  affairs  may  produce^  resolved  to  combine  tfadr 
^^  efforts  for  the  object  of  re-establishing  peace  between  the 
'^  contending  parties^'  in  the  East,  "  by  means  of  an  arrange- 
''  ment  called  for/^  as  they  expressed  themselves,  '^  no  kn 
"  by  sentiments  of  humanity,  than  by  interest  for  the  tras- 
"quillity  of  Europe/' 

The  result  of  the  benevolent  aspirations  of  Sngland,  Franoe 
and  Russia,  was  the  treaty  of  London  of  July  the  6di,  1827, 
framed,  as  stated  in  the  first  article,  *'  with  the  view  of  rf- 
'^  fecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the 
**  Greeks,'*  but  evidently  intended  by  the  cabinet  of  Greit 
Britain  to  prevent  the  separate  and  exclusive  interference  of 
Russia  alone,  or  of  Russia  in  the  name  of  the  four  con- 
tinental monarchies,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  in  furtherance  of  the  system  they  had  previouslj 
pursued,  in  destroying  the  independence  of  the  Italian  states 
and  of  Spain  by  the  arms  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  under  the 
pretence  of  putting  down  the  military  revolts  of  Piedmont, 
Naples  and  the  Isle  of  Leon. 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  states  had  been  previously  held  sacred  by  the  states- 
men of  every  political  party  in  England,  from  the  general 
adjustment  at  the  Congress  ofl815tol827;  and  Liord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Canning,  had 
separately  and  successively  protested  against  every  endeavour 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
Great  Britain  in  its  departure  from  this  recognized  axiom  of 
international  justice.  On  referring  to  the  official  documents 
of  that  period,  we  find  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  May  1820,  im- 
pugning the  doctrine  of  "  charging  any  ostensible  conference 
"  with  commission  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  another 
"  country,*'  and  maintaining  "  that  the  alliance  of  England 
"  with  the  continental  states  was  never  intended  as  an  union 
"  for  the  government  of  the  world,  or  for  the  superintendence 
*^  of  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states.  That  it  would  be 
^^  a  breach  of  faith  were  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  ac- 
^*  quiesce  in  such  a  construction  of  it,  or  were  to  sufifer  them- 
^^  selves  to  be  betrayed  into  a  course  of  measiures  inconsistent 
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wfth  the  pr  which  r!  tnr'd   at  thy  time,  and 

which  they  1  •  maintai  i  at  home  and  abroad/* 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Castlerejigh  and  the  accession  of  Mr, 
r  to  the  administrrttion  of  o«ir  fort*  '  s,  the 

jM  laid  down  by  Lord  Castlcrcaffh  i  to  by 

his  successor,  and  every  effort  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia  and 
France  was  forthwith  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  a  mini* 
8ter  whose  power  was  founded  on  the  preservation  of  England 
from  the  contaminating  influences  of  foreign  diplomacy. 

Every  successive  refusal  of  Mr.  Canning  to  unite  with  the 
four  continental  monarchies  in  their  unhallowed  interposi- 
tion in  the  concerns  of  other  countries,  had  conferred  on  En- 
[and  an  accession  of  influence  and  respect,  and  millions  of 

ies.  Her  isolation  from  the  "  Union  of  Crowns,^'  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  gained  her  the  affections  of  every  commu- 
nity in  Northern,  Central  and  Southern  America, — of  every 
fi-iend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
Her  refusal  to  be  a  party  to  the  conferences  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  iu  1 825,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  inveigled 
Austria,  Prussia  and  France  into  a  joint  proposition  to  the 
Sultan,  to  admit  of  their  armed  interference  to  put  do^vn  the 
insurrection  of  his  revolted  subjects  in  Greece,  secured  to 
England  tbe  affections  of  both  the  contending  parties  in  the 
East,  of  the  co-religion aries  of  the  Em[)eror  and  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Islam;  and  every  independent  state  revered  in  Great 
Britain  the  protectress  of  national  independence,  and  the  only 
impartial  umpire  to  whom  sovereigns  or  their  injured  subjects 
could  appeal*  It  was  only  when  the  ascendency  of  England 
through  tbe  maintenance  of  a  neutral  position  became  pro* 
foiincUy  felt  and  feared,  that  Russia,  perceiving  in  its  stability 
the  withering  of  her  power,  offered  to  Mr.  Canning  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  Holy  Alliance  on  condition  of  a  concert 
of  action  between  England  and  herself  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Etist,  and  contrived,  by  this  master-stroke  of  diplomacy,  to 
draw  England  within  the  meshes  of  that  very  alliance  which 
Prince  Lieven  had  made  her  first  statesman  believe  he  had 
scattered  to  the  winds. 

From  the  moment  of  the  signature  of  the  protocol  of  St. 
Petei'sburgh  of  April  4,  1826,  establishing  the  union  of  En- 
;land  and  Russia,  the  power  of  Great  Britain  ceased  to  be  at 
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her  own  disposal,  and  commenced  to  be  a  nM:r^  u|ij9e]idiage  d 
a  foreign  and  hostile  state ;  nor  has  there  been  one  stng^ina- 
sure  in  the  external  history  of  England  during  the  last  &ixt£tn 
years  to  which  Russia  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  a  piirtjt 
which  has  not  been  the  carryiDg  of  her  deslg-ns  into  sticcesi&l 
execution.  That  such  a  constunmation  was  not  only  not  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Canning  and  of  the  Duke  of  Weliingtoo^  hnL 
on  the  contrary,  the  special  object  of  their  policy  to  prevent. 
is  clear  from  the  very  condition  imposed  on  Russia  in  ^ 
protocol  of  St  Petersburghj  and  on  Russia  and  France  lu  liit 
treaty  of  July  1827,  that  "  the  contracting  parties  will  mi 
**  seek  in  these  arrangements  any  increase  of  territorr,  »nj 
"  exclusive  influence  or  any  commercial  ad%^ntages  for  thdr 
'*  subjects,  which  those  of  every  other  nation  may  not  eqaaHj 
"  obtain;^'  and  the  additional  article  prohibited  **  either  of  the 
**  powers  from  taking  any  part  in  the  hostilities  between  the 
"  contending  parties." 

T}ie  subsequent  violation  by  Russia  and  France  of  these 
important  stipulations,  affords  presumptive  evidence  that  to 
England  exclusively  belongs  the  honour  of  having  laid  down 
the  following  principles; 

The  guaranteeing  of  the  territorial  and  adminiatrative  ind^ 
pendence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  restriction  of  each  European  state  within  the  limiti 
adjusted  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 

Reconciliation  between  the  followers  of  the  Crescent 
the  Cross,  who  had  been  brought  into  mortal  conflict  tb 
the  incitement  by  Russia  of  a  civil  andreUgious  w.tr  ihn 
out  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

England,  however,  has  failed  in  the  attainment  ol  c,  ct 
of  tlie  objects  which  she  contemplated;  and  not  only  ha\  u 
evils  of  every  kind  "  which  she  endeavoiUHid  to  prevent  been 
fearfully  realized,  but  each  succeeding  year  has  extended 
sphere  of  devastation,  the  incitements  of  war,  and   the  intet^ 
ruptton  of  commerce,  and  contributed  to  stamp  the  present  age 
with  the  indelible  characters  of  ignorance,  cruelty  and  crim« 
**  Peace  on  earth,  good- will  towards  men"  was  the  motto  whtcl 
England  proclaimed ;  and  now,  after  ten  years  of  worse  than 
Vandal  waiiare  on  the  part  of  her  allies  against  tlie  unofic 
iug  populations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  she  takes  her  own 
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in  the  work  of  devastation,  and  spreads  the  flames  of  war 
throughout  a  third  region  of  that  devoted  empire  whose  union 
and  power,  whose  administrative  principles  and  freedom  of 
commerce  she  has  devoted  ten  years  of  imceasing  effort  to 
undermine. 

In  examining  the  causes  of  this  deplorable  result,  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  main  source  of  such  continu- 
ous evils  to  reside  in  the  absence  throughout  the  entire  Bri- 
tish people  of  the  elements  of  administrative  education,  and 
the  consequent  insensibility  of  the  national  mind  and  feelings 

those  obligations  which  the  law  of  nations  renders  irapera- 
ive  on  every  individual  member  of  a  state,  not  only  in  refe- 
rence to  his  relations  abroad,  but  to  his  duties  at  home.  The 
msequeuce  of  this  incompetency  in  the  public  guardians 
fof  the  state,  is  their  complete  and  necessary  dependence  on 
the  international  and  legal  acquirements  and  information  of 
the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  at  the  British  court, 
who,  through  the  permanent  character  of  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, become  the  hereditary  depositaries  of  the  opinions  of  the 

ious  members  of  every  successive  administration,  and  are 
ms  enabled,  by  a  knowledge  beyond  that  which  any  British 
functionary  can  acquire,  to  exercise  an  ascendency  over  the 
mind  of  the  acting  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  superior 
to  that  of  his  own  colleagues,  and  the  more  alarming  to  the 

fety  of  the  state  from  its  being  incapable  of  detection  until 
its  effects  have  been  fully  realized. 

The  very  basis  of  the  diplomatic  action  of  England  in  the 
East  has  thus  been  the  reports,  not  of  British,  but  of  Russian 
agents*  On  referring  to  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Canning,  by 
his  private  secretary,  Mr*  Stapleton,  we  tind  the  origin  of  the 
separation  of  the  "  two  horns  of  the  Crescent,''  as  the  Em- 
press Catherine  was  pleased  to  designate  Greece  and  Egypt,  to 
have  been  an  intrigue  of  the  Russian  ambassador  in  London, 
It  was  in  October  1825,  that  Prince  Lieven  informed  Mr.  Can- 
ning, that  "  before  Ibrahim  Pacha's  army  was  put  in  motion, 
"  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  Porte  with  the  Pacha 
"  of  Egypt,  that  whatever  part  of  Greece  Ibrahim  might  con- 
"  quer  should  be  at  his  disposal,  and  that  the  Pacha's  plan 
"  for  disposing  of  his  conquest  was  (and  was  stated  to  the  Porte 
**  to  be,  and  had  been  approved  by  the  Porte)  to  remove  the 
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f^  whole  Greek  populatioo,  c^nying  them  oflT  into  cla^ 

«  Egypt  or  elsewhere,  and  to  re-people  rhe  williEg^ 

^  tians,  and  other*  of  the  Mahometan  rcli^ 

The  very  reception  of  fiuch  a  commuiiicatioa  from  the  wm* 
hassftdor  of  the  power  most  interej^tfd  in  iJl^  it^  whci 

England  had  agents  of  her  own  at  Constantino^  ,  xaodiiii 
in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands^  ahows  the  fatal  mfliieace 
which  formed  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Canning;  buttnMcadd' 
ascertaining  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  ser^^aiits  of  tbe 
Crown,  whether  the  statement  was  true,  or  applying  diitdl^ 
to  the  Porte  to  ascertain  the  fact,  tl      '*         '  i-nuiMnt 

"  sent  orders  to  Mis  Majesty's  naval  fori  < 
**  to  select  an  officer  to  proceed  to  the  port  in  the  Morea 
**  which  it  might  be  most  convenient  to  ha\  rial 

'^nication  with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  to  rep  iq  him  tlial 

'^  His  Majesty  could  not  permit  the  execution  of  8Uoh  a  desigii ; 
^^  and  to  give  the  Pacha  distinctly  to  understand,  that  udIcm  ht 
**  shoiUd  in  a  written  document  explicitly  disavow,  or  if  B?«r 
"  entertained,  formally  renounce,  the  intention  of  converting 
"  the  Morea  into  a  Barbary  state,  by  transporting  the  popa* 
'^  lation,  particularly  women  and  cliildren,  to  Asia  or  A&kai 
^*  and  replacing  them  by  the  population  of  those  countrieiy 
"  effectual  means  would  be  taken  to  impede,  by  the  intervention 
**  of  His  Majesty^s  naval  forces,  the  accomplishment  of  »o  un* 
*'  warrantable  a  project."  The  only  reply  tliat  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Sultan,  could  return,  and  which  he  did 
return,  was,  ^^  that  he  was  but  a  servant  of  the  Porte,  and  that 
**  to  the  Porte  application  must  be  made,  if  Great  Brii 
**  wished  for  information."  On  a  subsequent  a|ipUcation 
the  British  ambassador  to  the  Divan,  "  the  Rcia  Ktfcndi  re- 
"  fused  to  give  any  reply  to  the  remonstrance,  on  the  plat 
*^  that  England  had  no  right  to  interfere ;  but  in  converiatioo 
*^  he  distinctly  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  barbarotis 
*^  project  as  had  been  imputed  to  liia  - 

The  next  departure  from  the  law  of  mil  .  .dcavouring 

to  separate  Eg}^t  from  Turkey,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Inatruc* 
tions  to  the  admirals  commanding  the  squadrons  of  the  ihive 
allied  powers : 

**  The  admiral  to  whom  the  task  of  watching  the  port 
"  Navarin  ahaU  be  allotted^  by  mutual  agreament 
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^^  himself  and  his  colleagues^  should  be  instructed  to  hold  out^ 
"  in  concert  with  them^  every  inducement  to  the  Pacha  of 
"  Egypt,  and  to  his  son,  to  withdraw  the  Egyptian  ships  and 
'^  land-forces  altogether  from  Greece,  and  to  assure  them  that 
<^  every  faciUty  and  protection  will  be  given  for  their  safe 
^^  return  to  Alexandria ;  but  he  is  on  no  account  to  enter  into 
^^  any  stipulation  for  allowing  the  ships  to  return  to  Alexandria 
^^  without  the  troops/* 

Not  satisfied  with  these  indirect  incitements  to  Mehemet 
Ali  to  disobey  his  sovereign.  Lords  Dudley  and  Palmerston 
dispatched  Colonel  Cradock  to  Alexandria  for  the  express 
purpose  of  securing  the  neutrality  of  the  Pacha,  and  France 
united  with  England  to  effect  this  object.  On  the  18th  of 
Sept.  1827;  we  find  Admiral  de  Rigny  thus  addressing  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople : 

^^  I  fear  also  (supposing  that  the  step  proposed  to  Mr.  Cra- 
"  dock  by  Mehemet  Ali  was  a  proper  one)  that  it  cannot  now 
"  be  effected  with  the  mystery  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pacha, 
"  would  render  its  result  possible  and  efficacious"  The  French 
admiral  had  already  written  to  M.  de  Venancourt,  com- 
mander of  ^  La  Magicienne/  from  Milo,  on  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust: 

"  I  wish  you  may  meet  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  you  cannot  fail  to  do ; 
eight  days  ago  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Caramania. 

"  As  soon  as  you  perceive  it  you  will  sail  towards  it ;  you  will  recognize 
the  frigate  'Ouerriere/  having  on  board  Muharem  Bey,  the  son-in-law 
of  Mehemet  Ali ;  it  is  he  who  commands  the  Egyptian  fleet.  You  will  go  on 
board,  after  having  saluted  him  with  seventeen  guns.  You  will  tell  him 
that  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates  are  united  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  that  you  know  from  me  that  the  dispatches  which  you  convey  will 
doubtless  change  the  orders  which  the  Pacha  will  give  to  his  fleet ;  and 
that  I  have  ordered  you,  in  the  event  of  your  meeting  Muharem  fiey,  to 
give  him  this  information." 

At  the  time  when  these  communications  took  place  be- 
tween the  French  authorities,  Admiral  Codrington  wrote  to 
Mr.  Stratford  Canning : 

"  Sept.  25,  1827. 
"  It  has  been  agreed  upon  that  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  shall  remain  in 
the  port  of  Navarin,  and  shall  suspend  hostilities  there,  until  the  Pacha  can 
receive  orders  from  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  in  reply  to  his  report 
of  the  communications  which  we  have  made  to  him." 
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On  the  following  day  Admiral  de  Rigny  writes  to 
GuiUeminot : 

•"  Sir^oe/ Navarin,  Sepl,  26.  18 

*'  1  anchored  at  Navaria  on  the  22nd,  and  I  immediateiy  sent  ta  Ihr*.' 
him  the  letter  agreed  upon,  demanding  an  interview^  which  was  fined  f< 
the  next  day,  at  whatever  hour  1  preferred ;  at  eight  o'clock  I  wo*  m  hm 
tent,  he  was  alone  there  withTahir  Pacha^  commanding  one  ortiicdivi«4;<M 
of  the  Constantinople  fleet.  JVheti  Ibrahim,  who  douhthtioi  tnished  a  prinU 
interview^  made  a  siiftt  to  Tahir  Ptiaha  to  rrtir^t  the  Utitvr  made  Aim  rtfmti 
it,  and  evinced  considtrable  dinptranurp ;  Aw  distrust  U)a»  er'idmt, 

**\  told  him«  that  I  could  assure  him  in  my  own  natne^  a*  wfllof  tMiiti 
qf  Admiral  Codrin^tun,  that  any  direction  that  his  ilt*et  might  tal 
that  of  Ahxandria,  would  he  interdicted  by  us. 

**  'The  Grand  Seignior/  said  Ibrahim  'will  never  consci.1  *>.  «»»<• 
the  fortresses  to  the  Greeks;  he  will  prefer  burying  hiroaelf  under  the 
of  Constantinople,*  '  That  i^  not  the  question/  1  replied,  •  thai  will 
be  settled  afterwards ;  what  we  want  now  is  an  armistice,  either  by  good- 
will or  by  force,  which  may  decide  the  Porte  to  negotiAte.  Yoa^  hf 
e!»tablisbing  it  in  reality,  may  perhaps  save  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  ftra  wiU 
aave  at  least  your  father  and  yowr  inheritaHcc.  Your  father  is  old,  very 
restless,  very  much  oppressed  with  cares.  Think  of  this.  Rich  Egypt  b 
worth  more  than  the  Morca,  of  which  you  are  making  a  desert/ 

*'  It  is  certain  that  Ibrahim  would  wish  to  retreat  from  the  difficult  path 
in  which  he  finds  himself  engaged.  A  word  from  his  father  would  d«cid» 
him  ;  but  in  pres^ncfi  of  thfi  Turkish  feet  and  its  chiefs  he  is  in  %  *»«»■  ^ 
mistrust,  which  has  increased  since  the  conference  with  the  officer  9entbf 
the  English  admiral  -,  that  officer,  following  his  written  instrii  hkh 

he  held  in  hand,  had  dilated  on  Egypt,  on  the  desire  which  v  c»fi^ 

vour  hifi  father,  &c.  &c,,  details  which,  although  suppressed  or  softened  bv 
his  dragoman,  had  nevertheless  been  understood  by  one  of  those  who  w^i 
present  (Talur  Pacha),  and  interpreted  and  disseminated  as  the  result 
an  understandiriy  between  him  and  us.     A  circumstance  has  just  given  to 
distrust  a  more  serious  character;  Tahir  Pacha,  irritated  at  what  took  plmct 
yesterday,  has  withdrawn  on  board  his  ship,  and  says  tliat  he  w^ill  Dot  qail 
it  again.     Ibrahim  has  sent  me  his  confidential  dragoman  to  apprise  ipt 
of  this  circumstance,  which  appears  to  engage  his  whole  attention. 

•*  On  the  24th  1  sailed  from  Navarin,  to  meet  Admiral  Codritigtoo  ;  and 
the  same  evening,  and  simultaneously  with  the  Turkish  division  which  re- 
entered, we  cast  anchor  at  Navarin.  witli  the  view  of  making  perftonattr 
public  declaration  to  Ibrahim,  surrounded  by  the  chiefs  of  his  flcti:. 
tervinff  for  himself  alone,  and  huvimj  in  view  the  personal  positiom  tff 
father,  communications  qf  a  eci\fideniial  eharoeter, 

•  •  *  •  • 

"  [  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  tlic  objections  and  argumeotm  whi 
Ibrahim  added,  when  after  having  given  his  word  of  honour  the  confei 
ceased  to  be  official ;  but  I  caimot  help  remarking,  that  every  woni 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  Ibrahim  oanouoces  a  mind  and  uilelligcace 
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above  mediocrity  and  the  edacation  he  may  have  received.  He  especially 
fhhcd  to  refute  all  that  the  journals  publish  of  his  pretended  craelties ; 
id  I  cannot  but  state  for  ourselves^  witnessea  as  we  are  of  hi&  conduct  on 

the  spot,  that  exaggeration  has  not  been  less  busy  here  than  elsewhere. 


"  Very  tonfidential  communications  of  Ibrahim  give  me  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  he  will  even  secretly  apprise  us  of  the  moment  when  he  must 
ct^mc  out ;  and  1  think  I  may  affirm  beforehand,  that  a  simple  demonstration 
will  Bufitce  to  reconduct  to  Effypi  nnd  lo  the  DcrdamUe*  this  formidable 
expedition. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  that,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Cra- 
dock,  I  informed  Ibrahim  of  what  had  been  concerted  at  Cairo  with  his 
father  ;  and  that  the  letter  of  Mehemet  AH,  of  which  I  was  the  bearer  after 
my  voyage  to  Egypt,  in  which  I  had  gone  over  with  that  Pacha  ail  the 
suppositions  which  have  since  been  realized  ;  this  letter,  I  8ay>  addressed  to 
his  aonj  has  persuaded  the  latter  to  take  the  steps  which  t  announce  that 
Ae  wi«  iakf," 

The  ultimate  refusal  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  admiral,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  squadrons  in  the  hurbour  of  Navainn,  proved  how 

dn  had  been  the  expectations  of  England  and  France^  and 
might  have  awakened  the  attention  of  both  countries  to  the 
dangerous  career  in  which  they  had  erabai'ked,  had  a  spark  of 
intelligence  animated  their  councils. 

The  face  of  affairs  became  entirely  changed  in  the  following 
spring,  when  Russia,  mistress  of  the  Euxine  through  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  navies  of  her  rival,  marched  into  the  princi* 
palities  and  declared  war  against  the  Sultan.  The  object  of 
England  and  Fnmce,  pro\4ded  they  had  been  sincere  in  their 
first  endeavours  to  heal  the  woimda  and  unite  the  dismem- 
bered portions  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  ought  now  to  have 
been  directed  to  strengthen  the  military  defences  of  Rou- 
meUa,  and  to  enable  the  armies  of  Egypt  to  join  the  troops 
of  the  Sultan  in  defending  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan.  The 
evil  genius  of  England,  however,  again  interposed ;  and  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  squadron,  taunted  by  his 
colleagues  ^rith  having  neglected  to  follow  up  the  victory  of 
Navarin,  proceeded  in  their  name  to  Alexandria,  and  without 
any  instructions  from  his  own  government,  entered  iuto  a 
convention,  whereby  Mehemet  Ah  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  Morea,  with  the  express  stipulation  that 
they  were  not  to  be  placed  at  the  Sultan's  disposal.    The 
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following  extracts  of  the  conference  between  Sir  £dward 
Codrington  and  Mehemet  All,  on  the  6th  of  August  1828, 
describe  the  reluctance  of  the  Pacha  to  consent  to  his  de- 
mands : 

"  The  Admiral  stated  that  the  alHea  were  firmly  resolved  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect ;  and  that  the  anxiety  to  do  so  by  pacific  measures,  and 
the  consideration  in  which  the  Pacha  was  held  by  the  British  govemmeot, 
had  been  shown  by  the  several  mUsunu  qf  Sir  Frederick  Adam  amd  Col«9d 
Cradock,  The  Pacha  answered,  '  Ah !  but  there  are  now  only  Am  aOmi 
powers,*  The  admiral  immediately  said,  that  there  could  not  be  a  plaiDer 
proof  of  the  union  of  the  three  powers,  than  the  measure  which  was  now  is 
discussion  having  been  adopted  by  their  admirals  in  concert ;  and  that  the 
voluntary  restriction  of  those  belligerent  rights  which  the  Russians  coold 
exercise  towards  His  Highness's  fieet,  was  a  sufficient  earnest  of  the  cor- 
diality of  the  allied  courts  in  carrying  into  effect  the  execnition  of  the  treaty 
of  the  6th  of  July. 

"  The  Admiral  said,  that  his  having  come  to  Alexandria  ttiihoui  a- 
press  orders,  must  convince  His  Highness  of  his  wish  to  terminate  the  busi- 
ness satisfactorily. 

"  The  Pacha  answered,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Admiral's  situation  were 
light  compared  to  his,  for  that  he  had  more  to  lose  by  having  more  at 
stake. 

"  The  Admiral  said,  that  while  he  was  certain  that  a  treaty  entered  into 
with  His  Highness  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea,  would  be  ratified  by 
the  ambassadors  and  their  governments,  still  his  conduct  might  be  disap- 
proved of,  and  he  himself  hanged  for  it  on  his  return  to  England. 

"  At  this  the  Pacha  laughed  heartily,  and  said  there  was  no  fear  of 
that ;  but  he  again  repeated,  that  a  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  his  honoor 
and  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  which  were  great. 

"  The  Admiral  then  dwelt  on  the  necessity,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  in- 
terest as  well  as  his  own  honour,  and  even  his  son's  existence,  that  His 
Highness  should  employ,  without  delay,  all  the  means  he  could  obtain,  in 
withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  Morea. 

*  »  *  •  ♦ 

"  The  Pacha  said  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  so  sacrifice  his  hon- 
our as  to  give  up  those  places  which  had  been  delivered  into  his  charge, 
and  that  he  would  rather  that  his  army  should  be  destroyed,  than  that  the 
Sultan  should  have  reason  to  charge  him  with  such  a  breach  of  faith. 
Having  been  at  the  cost  of  conquering  the  Moreote  fortresses  for  the 
Porte,  his  giving  them  up,  and  withdrawing  his  garrison,  would  be  held  a 
wilful  sacrifice  to  his  own  convenience,  and  a  betrayal  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  the  Sultan. 

**  The  Pacha  again  referred  to  what  took  place  at  Constantinople,  as  a 
proof  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  ambassadors,  and  repeated  his  r^oJation 
that  he  could  not  give  the  Sultan  cause  to  charge  him  with  such  a  breach 
of  his  honour." 
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The  following  are  amongst  the  most  important  proviAiona 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  6th  of  August  1828  : 

IK  '*  His  Highness  Mehcmet  AU  Pacha  promises  to  dispatch,  with  the 
shortest  possible  delay,  all  the  vusseb  of  war  aiid  transport:)  of  whi<!h  he 
can  dispose,  to  proceed  to  Nnvarin,  and  receive  oa  board  all  the  Eg^^ptian 
troops^  These  troops  must  evacuate  the  Morea  entirely,  within  the  short- 
est possible  delay. 

IIT.  "  The  vessels  of  war  or  transports  shall  be  escorted  by  the  English 
and  French  vessels  which  shall  accompany  them^  and  which  shall  not  en- 
ter with  them  into  the  port  of  Navarin,  or  any  other  ports  of  the  Morem, 
for  the  above-mentioned  objects, 

IV.  ''  Tlic  same  vessels,  on  quitting  Navajrtn,  shall  equally  be  aeorted  to 
wiihiti  si/jHt  qf  .tlfxamlria/' 

Thus  did  Russia  contrive^  without  even  appearing  to  take 
a  part  in  these  transactions,  to  make  the  English  and  French 
admirals  withdraw  from  his  allegiance  the  most  important  de- 
fender uf  the  Sultan's  throne  ;  and  England  aehwwiedt/ed,  in 
the  Convention  of  Alexandi^a^  the  de  facto  independence  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt, 

But  the  most  remarkable  display  of  the  diplomatic  genius 
of  Russia  remains  to  be  told  : 

In  consequence  of  the  diflSculty  felt  by  England  and 
France  of  naval  cooperation  with  Russia  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean whilst  the  latter  was  engaged  in  a  separate  war  with  the 
Porte,  the  Russian  plenipotentiary  had  placed  upon  the  pro- 
tocol of  the  conference  of  the  15th  of  June  1 828,  a  declaration 
by  order  of  his  government,  that  **  Notwithstanding  the  state 
"  of  war  in  which  the  Emperor,  his  august  master,  found  him- 
"  self  with  the  Porte,  His  Imperial  Majesty  had  laid  down  his 
«  character  of  belligerent  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  all 
**  instructions  given  to  the  admiral  commanding  the  Russian 
**  squadron,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  war,  were  recalled/* 
The  cooperation  of  the  Alliance  had  scarcely,  however,  been 
reestabhshed,  when  I^ord  Heytesbury,  the  British  ambassador 
at  8t»  Petersbnrgh,  communicated  the  approaching  departure 
of  a  second  Russian  squadron  from  Croustadt  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  the  intent  ion  of  the  Emperor  to  blockade  the 
Dardanelles.  In  the  instructions  of  the  Russian  government 
to  the  admiral,  he  was  directed  to  consider  the  Emperor's 
engagement  *'  to  lay  aside  the  character  of  beUigerent  in  the 
Mediterranean/'  as  subject  to  the  following  modiBcations : 
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1.  "He  is  not  to  suffer  any  Turidsh  Tessel  to  take  aiHuit 
engagement — ^to  place  itself  in  a  menacing  position  with  resf 
ships  under  his  command,  nor  to  consider  himself  as  restr 
repelling  force  by  force,  in  case  of  an  attack. 

2.  "  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  expected  ships  from  the  Baltic,  b 
consider  himself  as  debarred  from  detachiog  a  part  of  his  fc 
Dardanelles,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  blockade,  and  prev 
introduction,  whether  of  com  or  military  stores,  into  Constantii 

The  Russian  admiral  now  entered  into  direct  con 
tions  with  Mehemet  Ali,  and  gave  to  the  world  t 
illustration  of  the  power  of  diplomacy  of  efiecting 
results  which  even  the  triumph  of  arms  could  n 
accomplished*.  The  following  copy  of  Count  Heydei 
to  ^^  His  Highness  Mehemet  Ali/'  will  amply  repa^ 
nutest  attention : 

"  Asoff,  off  JSgina,  Febmary  l( 
«  Highness, 

**  Long  before  the  departure  of  the  Egyptian  troopefrom  the  Mvrea,  1 
the  opportunity  of  making  known  to  Your  Highness,  as  well  by  my  lang 
my  position,  how  favourably  disposed  my  august  master  the  JBmperor  was  /< 
and  to  what  extent  I  was  redoubling  my  efforts  to  recondle  the  duties 
ation  with  the  respect  due  to  the  station  and  to  the  character  of  Yomr  Hi{ 

"  I  consider  it  unnecessary  here  to  note  the  series  of  facts  which  ^ 
sentiments,  and  the  actions  of  which  they  have  been  the  result. 

"  I  shall  simply  confine  myself  to  reminding  Your  Highness  of  the  a\ 
and  satisfaction  with  which  I  some  months  since  granted,  in  conformit 
request,  a  safe  conduct  to  the  Egyptian  ships  of  war  intended  to  pass  t 
Adriatic. 

"  This  circumstance  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  Your  Highness,  ai 
to  you  the  generosity  of  the  views  of  my  master  the  Emperor,  as  well  as 
ration  with  which  His  Majesty  exercises  the  rights  of  war. 

♦*  To  these  testimonies  of  unequivocal  good-will  the  Emperor  subsequei 
that  of  permitting  two  Beys,  relations  of  Your  Highness,  after  the  taking 
to  return  to  Egypt,  not  without  their  having  moreover  experienced  the  ej 
munificence, 

**  This  forbearance,  so  natural  to  my  august  roaster,  I  say  it  with  grid 
appear  to  have  been  considered  by  Your  Highness  in  its  real  point  of  vie^ 
proves  this,  is  the  dismissal  of  the  councillor  of  state  Pezzoni  from  Alexi 
spite  of  the  formal  authorization  which  he  had  obtained  from  Your  Ht 
prolong  his  stay  there.  This  hostile  measure  was  accompanied,  moreo 
concurrence  of  circumstances  still  more  hostile  to  Russia. 

"  Considerable  warlike  preparations  were  making  against  her  with  grrea 
tation  at  Alexandria,  from  which  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  remain  i 
spectator  of  operations  evidently  directed  against  the  forces  of  my  m 
Emperor. 


*  See  Restoration  of  the  Russian  Fleet  captured  in  the  last  war  with  £ 
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"  In  this  ritoation  my  duty  compelled  me  to  provide  against  erents  of  which 
the  responsihility  would  have  fallen  wholly  upon  me,  if,  notwithstanding  the  cir- 
cumstantial information  I  had  received  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  military  pre- 
parations of  Your  Highness,  I  had  continued  to  remain  in  a  state  of  security,  which 
would  have  been  inexcusable  from  the  mcmient  it  might  have  become  injurious  to 
the  sea-  and  land-forces  of  Russia. 

**  All  these  circumstances  obliged  me  to  order  the  naval  force  under  my  com- 
mand to  seize  the  Egyptian  ships  of  war  which  had  either  come  out,  or  should  at- 
tempt to  come  out,  of  Alexandria. 

"  I  feel  sincere  regret  at  being  obliged  to  announce  to  Your  Highnett  thatt  in  pur- 
tuance  cfthete  orden,  an  Egyptian  corvette  and  brig  have  fallen  into  my  hands. 

*'  In  spite  of  this  event,  which  I  deplore,  and  which  must  be  considered  as  only 
a  simple  measure  of  precaution  on  my  part,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  offer  a 
more  manifest  pledge  of  my  conciliatory  dispositions,  than  that  of  leaving  the  ves- 
sels which  have  been  brought  to  me  in  the  state  in  which  they  now  are,  and  of 
assuring  Your  Highness  that  they  shall  remain  in  trust  with  me,  till  I  shall  have 
received  instructions  from  my  august  master  the  Emperor. 

"  In  now  soliciting  them  from  His  Imperial  Majesty  ^  I  feel  persuaded  beforehand, 
that  I  shall  be  enjoined  to  restore  these  captures  to  Your  Highness  the  very  moment 
that  I  shall  be  relieved,  by  your  conduct  and  by  the  suspension  of  your  military  pre' 
parationSffrom  the  disquietude  which  they  necessarily  occasion, 

*'  In  the  opposite  case,  Your  Highness  must  yourself  feel  that  the  first  duty  of 
states  is  to  look  to  their  own  preservation,  and  that  I  should  but  ill  reward  the  con- 
fidence with  which  the  Emperor,  my  august  master,  is  pleased  to  honour  me,  if  I 
did  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  adopt  all  the  measures  which  the  safety  of 
my  squadron  and  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  flag  render  imperative." 

In  transmitting  to  Count  Nesselrode  a  copy  of  this  letter^ 
the  Russo-Dutch  admiral  makes  use  of  the  following  remarks : 

"  I  have  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  bringing  back  the  Pacha  to 
sentiments  more  conformable  to  his  character,  and  to  warn  him  of  all  the 
dangers  to  which  he  will  expose  himself,  in  the  most  gratuitous  manner, 
from  the  moment  when  he  should  persist  in  obeying  the  orders  qfthePorte, 
and  resuming  in  the  Mediterranean  the  character  cf  belligerent, 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  obeys  with  reluctance  the 
Sultan's  injunctions,  and  that  he  only  demands  a  motive  or  a  pretext  to 
suspend  his  armaments,  and  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  his  internal 
administration,  Mehemet  Aii  will  find  in  my  attitude  and  in  the  tenor  of 
my  letter  the  means  of  justifying  his  inaction  for  the  future,  and  of  pre- 
serving that  pacific  character  which  has  for  some  time  simplified  my 
relations  with  him. 

"  A  convention,  which  toould  be  placed  under  the  formal  guarantee  of  the 
allied  courts,  and  whose  object  should  be  to  di^end  the  position  qfthe  Vice- 
roy  qf  Egypt  and  to  limit  his  action,  in  order  that  it  may  not  call  for  the 
employment  qf  force  on  my  part,  would  appear  to  me  to  calm  every  anxiety 
and  saii^  every  interest,'* 

Thus  have  we  traced  to  England  and  France  in  the  first 
instance  separately  and  successively,  and  then  to  the  three 
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powers  conjointly,  and  finally  to  !>  Hiaj' 

Egypt  into  a  separate  state,  acting  ,     .. ,  ...  :.  .  .'jrtc, 

and  capable  of  entering  into  diplomatic  stipulatuiuit  in  deiiDcr 
of  the  Sultan,  at  that  time  sim' '  t) 

Russians  on  the  Danube^  and  by 

squadron  of  England  acting  tn  the  name  of  Rusiia  in 
Morea,     We  have  here  also  the  foui   '     '     .  of  tlie  trentTrf^ 
July  the  ISthj  1 840,  carrjing  her  ni'  .  into  effect;  not,. 

however,  until  she  had  previously  obtaiaed  the  aid  of  tk{ 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  the  secret  services  of  Enghuid,  in 
])lactng  Saltan  Mahinoud  himself  under  the  t^xchiat?e  pi** 
tection  of  her  fleet  and  army  within  the  Bosphunis.  Ru« 
had  thus  accomplished,  through  England  and  Praaoey  tie 
separation  of  the  two  horns  of  the  cresceut.  In  the  KitmiSf^ 
lAdrianople  of  the  14th  of  Sept.  1829,  she  esctorCed  frmt 
Turkey  a  title  to  the  virtual  dominion  over  the  priocipiililitt 
and  Cir cassia*  But  the  whole  of  these  triump/is  teou^  htm 
tteen  frustrated  through  the  reunion  of  the  diftf$em^ered fiwh 
merits  of  the  Ottoman  power ,  and  more  especially  6y  tkejmt' 
tion  of  the  naval  forces  and  disciplined  troops  qf  Kgypt  mCI 
those  of  Cojistantinople, 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1831  that  Mehemct  .in,  uui 
quarrelled  with  Abdoullah,  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  reltised  to 
submit  to  the  supreme  authority  and  interposition  of  tiir 
Sultan^  and  had  recourse  to  arms.  On  the  3rd  of  Decembv 
he  commenced  the  siege  of  Acre,  which  feU  In  M«y  ISSf, 
when  Ibrahim  Pacha  advanced  to  Damascus,  reached  tbt 
Taurus  in  July,  and  in  Januar)^  1833,  after  cooquenfif 
Syria  and  routing  the  Sultan's  army  at  Koniah>  peoetratBi 
into  the  heart  of  Anatoba,  and  encamped  at  Kiutayah, 
within  only  five  days'  march  of  Constantinople.  During  Ikai 
interval  of  fifteen  months,  England  silently  acquiesced  in  tkt 
downfall  of  the  Sultanas  power,  notwithstanding  the  accunte 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Foreign  Otbce  of  the  importaocr 
of  Syria  to  the  defence  of  Constantinople  firom  any  repetftkn 
of  an  invasion  on  the  side  of  Asia  Minor,  hkc  that  of  Morslul 
Paskewitch  Erivanski,  whose  march  froin  \ho  Tmn. 
provinces  had  decided  the 
was  more  intimately  acqi 
the  Sultan,  whether  firool 
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occupation  by  Russia  of  Constantinople,  or  the  establishment 
of  an  armed  status  quo  between  the  rival  supporters  of  Islam^ 
than  Lord  Palmerston  himself.  In  his  own  declaration  to  the 
coiuts  of  Europe  of  the  Slst  of  August  last,  he  says — 

"  Her  Majesty's  goyemment  has  all  along  declared  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
to  uphold  the  independence  of  the  Sultan's  throne,  if  Mehemet  Ali  were 
to  be  lefl  in  the  occupation  of  Syria.  Her  Majesty's  government  has 
stated  that  it  considers  Syria  to  be  the  key  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  that 
if  Mehemet  Ali  were  to  continue  to  occupy  that  province,  in  addition  to 
Egypt,  he  would  be  able  at  all  times  to  menace  Bagdad  to  the  south,  Diarbe- 
kir  and  Erzeroum  to  the  east,  and  Koniah  and  Brussa  and  Constantinople 
to  the  north;  that  the  same  spirit  of  ambition  which  had  ledMehemet  Ali  on 
former  occasions  to  revolt  against  his  sovereign,  would  soon  prompt  him 
again  to  take  up  arms  for  further  encroachment,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
he  would  always  keep  a  large  army  on  foot ;  that  the  Sultan,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  see  the  danger  by  which  he  would  constantly  be  threatened, 
and  must  be  obliged  also  to  remain  armed ;  that  thus  the  Sultan  and . 
Mehemet  Ali  would  continue  to  maintain  large  armies  to  watch  each, 
other ;  that  collision  must  inevitably  arise  out  of  mutual  suspicion  and 
alarm,  even  if  there  were  no  intentional  aggression  on  either  side ;  that 
any  such  collision  would  necessarily  lead  to  foreign  interference  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  that  such  interference  so  occasioned 
would  produce  the  most  serious  differences  between  the  powers  of  Europe." 

On  comparing  this  statement  with  His  Lordship's  words  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of  March,  1834,  we  find 
him  avowing — 

"That  the  communications  made  by  the  British  government  to  the 
Pacha  of  Eg^pt,  and  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  commanding  in  Asia  Minor,  did 
materially  contribute  to  bring  about  that  arrangement  between  the  Sultan 
and  the  Pacha  by  which  the  war  was  terminated." 

But  the  necessity  of  the  arrangement  arose  out  of  the 
refusal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  when  appealed  to  in  the  preceding 
November  by  the  Sultan,  to  afford  him  that  succour  which 
the  Porte  declared  that  it  must  seek  from  Russia  if  it  could 
not  count  upon  the  friendship  of  England.  Of  the  object  of 
Lord  Palmerston  in  refusing  that  succour  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  can  remain,  after  his  own  declaration  to  Parliament 
respecting  the  treaties  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh: 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  we  never  complained  of  Russia  showing  that  assist- 
ance.   I  stated  in  my  place  in  this  houses  on  a  former  occasion,  when  I 
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wod  tQterrogated  on  that  point,  that  we  did  not  complftla  of  tbc 
which  Russia  had  afforded  to  Turkey p  t>ut  that*  oo  the  oootrary, 
gliid  that  Turkey  had  been  able  to  obtain  effectual  relief,** 

The  intimate  concert  thus  pre\  ii  '  —  v  ecu  l:^iai4j 
Russia,  this  enthronement  of  Russ  i  '  ^  :  juacr  over" 
in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  Sir  Robert  Fed,  (wk' 
emphatically  declared,  that  the  fact  of  Russia  hii\ ! 
Constantinoplcj  even  for  the  purpose  of  saviu^ 
decisive  a  blow  to  Turkish  independence  as  if  the 
Russia  now  waved  on  the  seragUo^  and  that  the  trusties 
quently  concluded  were  the  mere  outward  indicatiosiB 
iiifluencc,  on  tlie  part  of  Russia,  naturally  and  o 
predominant,)  rendered  France  incapable  of  c^untenctisg 
the  ambition  of  Russia  in  the  East^  whilst  Knglaud'*  subier- 
viency  enabled  Count  Nesselrode  to  expose  the  Freud 
government  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  The  following  vrt 
the  documents  which  established  the  exclusion  of  YtttA 
influence  from  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  and  riveted  the  cfaixD* 
of  the  Sultan : 

"The  undersigned   charg^  d'affaires  of  Hia  Majesty  the   ku^  d 
French,  has  received  orders  to  express  to  the  cabinet   of  St. 
the   profound  affliction  felt   by  the  French  govemmeot    on 
conclusion  of  the  treaty*  of  the  8th  of  July  last,  between  Hb  Mi 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  tlie  Grand  Seignior.      In  tJie  np 
government,  this  treaty-  assies  to  the  mutual  relatioijs 
the  Ottoman  empire  and  Russia  a  new  character,  against  which  llir 
of  Europe  have  a  right  to  protest.*' 

To  this  Count  Nesselrode  replied — 

-'  St.  Peteraburgh,  Oct.  1%^ 
"It  is  true  that  this  act  changes  the  nature  of  the  relatiooa  bckwi^ 
Russia  and  the  Porte;  for,  in  the  room  of  long-coatiuuMJ  hontiliiioi, > 
substitutes  that  friendship  and  that  confidence  in  which  thr  TiirkiA 
government  will  henceforth  find  a  guarantee  for  its  stability  and  nrcinaij 
means  of  defence,  calculated  to  insure  its  preservation.  lu  this  crinvKlaMb 
and  guided  by  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  inteiitioas,  I  <  tiy 

the  Emperor  is  resolved,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  dischjurge  f^.  ihc 

obligations  imposed  on  him  by  the  treaty  of  July  the  8th  i  tAmm  ttcitmg  m 
if  the  df^laratiou  contained  in  the  note  uf  MoHtitmr  ha  OrtmSv  hod  ■_ 
etiitence." 

This  isolated  step  on  the  part  of  France  proven  tliat  no 
union  whatever  existed  between  England  and  Fruaoi*  nX  thtft 
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period,  and  that  the  assurance  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the 
liberal  party,  that  the  relations  of  the  *'  two  countries  were 
never  more  intimate,  more  confidential  and  more  friendly/' 
was  a  deliberate  deception. 

During  the  five  years  which  elapsed  from  the  settlement 
of  Kiutayah,  which  invested  Mehemet  AH  and  his  son 
^rahim  with  the  administration  of  Adana,  Tripoli,  Syria, 
Igypt  and  Arabia,  until  1838,  no  traces  exist  of  the  relations 
of  any  of  the  three  powers  with  Mehemet  Ali;  but  in  1839 
two  short  documents  were  presented  to  Parliament,  entitled 

*  Papers  relating  to  the  arrangement  made  between  the  Porte 
and  Mehemet  Ali  in  1833,'  and  *  Communications  with 
Mehemet  AM,  1838.'  The  latter  of  these  documents  contains 
five  instructions  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  Colonel  Campbell, 
Her  Majesty's  agent  in  Egyiit,  dated  respectively  February 
6th,  March  16th,  March  29th,  June  9th,  and  July  7th,  1838, 
and  extracts  of  five  dispatches  from  Colonel  Campbell  to  His 
Lordship,  dated  Alexandria,  May  25  th,  July  9th,  July  12th, 
and  July  I7tb,  1838. 

The  purport  of  Lord  Pidmerston's  instructions  is  to 

**  warn  the  Pacha  of  the  evil  consequences  which  will  result  to  himself,  if 
Iw  recomTOence  tt»    attack   upon   aoy  part    of  the  Sultan's  domiDioua, 

*  With  reference/  mya  His  Lordship.  '  to  your  dbpatch  of  the  7th  of  Feb., 
reporting  the  aaaurancea  given  to  you  hy  Mehemet  AJi,  that  he  had  mt  the 
femottutt  view  qjf  conquest  on  any  part  of  the  Sultan's  territory  beyond  the 
limits  tf  hia  own  government^  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  state  to  Mehemet 
Ali,  that  you  have  been  ordered  by  your  government  seriously  to  wwn 
him  of  the  consequences  to  himself  which  will  follow  any  attempt  on  hia 
part  to  extend  hia  authority,  by  force  of  arms,  in  any  direction.* " 

So  far  from  there  appearing  in  these  papers  any  evidence 
of  the  intention  of  the  Pacha  to  attack  the  Sultan,  there  are 
the  most  positive  assurances  of  the  determination  of  the 
Pacha  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Sultan,  altho\igh  he  was 
determined  to  declare  his  independence  of  the  Purte, 

Colonel  Campbell  thus  repoils  his  interview  :— 

"On  the  25th  of  May.  1638,  the  Pacha  saidt  he  hud  requested  me  to 
call  on  him  iti  order  to  communicate  to  me  his  Axed  resolve,  and  fn^m  which 
nothing  should  divert  him,  to  declare  his  independence  of  the  Porte.  That 
iie  was  between  two  awords^Aw  family  and  the  tfreat  powers ;  that  the 
interests  of  his  children  and  family  imperioualy  called  upon  hun  to  fix  their 
future  atate ;  that  it  was  with  tears  la  his  eyes  aod  aa  oppressed  heart 
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that  he  had  taken  his  present  resolution,  ftom  which  he  would  not  swan, 
but  that  the  interests  of  his  family  demanded  it ;  and  that  he  was  nov  n 
old  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  as  he  might  soon  be  carried  off  taj 
death,  he  could  not  any  longer  delay  the  settlement  of  tht  question.** 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Campbell^s  request,  that  the  Padia 

"  would  not  take  any  steps  in  the  affur,  or  attempt  to  pass  his  frontien, 
or  commit  any  hostile  act  of  any  nature ;  and  al8o«  that  he  woald  pay  tbe 
tribute  due," 

he  replied  m  the  af&rmativey  and  gave  the  strongest  assu- 
rances that  he 

"  would  neither  pass  his  frontiers  nor  commit  any  act  of  hostility  of  taj 
sort ;  and  that  he  meant  very  shortly  to  send  to  Constantinople  all  die 
money  due  for  arrears  of  tribute/' 

On  the  11th  of  July  the  Pacha  stated  to  Colonel  Campbdl, 

**  That  the  British  government  did  not  appear  to  understand  his  positkn ; 
and  how  impossible  it  was  for  him,  after  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  made, 
and  the  ameliorations  which  he  had  introduced  in  the  country,  to  go  to  the 
grave  with  the  stain  on  his  memory  of  having  \e(t  his  fantuly  withoot  any 
provision,  or  any  settled  state,  and  exposed  to  every  persecution. 

**  The  circumstances  of  his  uncertain  position  had  forced  him  to  keep  op 
a  force  rather  disproportionate  to  his  means,  and  had  consequently  obliged 
him  to  keep  up  heavy  imposts ;  but  that  was,  in  some  measure,  the  fault  of 
the  great  powers,  who  had  placed  him  and  kept  him  in  so  difficult  and 
unpleasant  a  position,  and  for  which  he  did  not  see  any  remedy  other  tb?" 
the  step  which  he  had  communicated  his  intention  to  take." 

On  the  16th  of  July  the  Pacha  told  Colonel  Campbell  that 

"  he  believed  the  Capitan  Pacha  was  coming  to  Alexandria  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  be  would  be  the  bearer  of  some 
propositions  from  the  Porte,  and  which,  he  hoped,  would  arrange  the  whole 
difficult}'." 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  which  appears  to  bave  been  in 
August,  the  Pacha  mentioned  to  Colonel  Campbell 

'*  his  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  shortly  at  Alexandria, 
as  his  last  news  from  Constantinople  stated  that  he  might  be  expected  with 
a  mission  from  the  Sultan.  He  added,  that  when  the  Capitan  Pacha  should 
arrive,  he  hoped  to  arrange  everything  amicably  with  him  without  ike 
necessity  of  cooperation  by  the  great  powers;  and  that  if  the  Capitan 
Pacha  came  to  negotiate,  he  (Mehemet  AH)  would  content  himaelf  k*«'A  the 
succession  (Jkereditt^  in  his  family. 

**  *  I  have  always  told  you,'  he  added,  '  and  I  repeat  it  again,  that  my 
desire  shall  always  be  to  avoid  war,  whenever  my  natural  defence  does  not 
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force  me  to  it ;  but  this  desire  shall  not  make  me  abandon  my  endeavour 
to  ensure,  during  my  life,  the  future  fate  of  my  family,  as  well  as  of  those 
persons  who  are  attached  to  me.'  " 

Now  in  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Mandeville  to  Viscount 
Palmerston,  of  March  31,  1833  (inserted  in  the  first  set  of 
papers  presented  to  Parliament),  he  says,  describing  an  inter- 
view with  the  Reis  Effendi, — 

"  Before  I  expressed  an  opinion  (as  to  the  course  the  Porte  should  pursue 
respecting  the  threatened  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pacha)  I  wished  to  have  it 
clearly  explained  to  me  whether  Mehemet  Ali  sought  to  obtain  possession 
of  these  governments  in  perpetuity,  or  upon  the  same  terms  as  is  held  the 
commands  of  the  different  provinces  in  Turkey  by  the  governors  named  to 
them  by  the  Sultan.  The  answer  was,  upon  the  same  conditions  as  those 
granted  to  other  Pachas." 

From  the  whole  of  these  documents  it  is  perfectly  cleaiy 
that  the  sole  object  of  Mehemet  Ali  was  the  natural  atid^ 
laudable  desire  to  prevent  the  anarchy  which  would  ensue  at 
his  death,  from  leaving  the  dominion  which  he  held,  in  a  state 
which  could  not  fail  to  entail  the  ruin,  persecution  and 
punishment  of  the  guiltless  instruments  of  his  own  ascend- 
ency, who  had  been  uniformly  encouraged  by  at  least  three 
of  the  mightiest  of  the  great  powers  of  Christendom  in 
opposition  to  the  Sultan.  But  more  than  this :  there  was  the 
prospect  of  an  arrangement,  which  would  have  made  Mehemet 
Ali  the  most  devoted  supporter  of  the  Sultan,  by  his  receiving 
a  pledge  of  the  future  employment  and  security  of  his  family, 
and  his  companions  in  arms  during  his  gallant  and  per- 
severing defence  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Roume]j|fc 
against  the  Greeks,  supported  by  the  patrons  of  legitiiAagr 
in  rebellion  against  their  lawful  prince. 

An  impartial  investigation  of  the  assurances  of  Lord 
Palmerston  in  Parliament  and  of  the  note  of  M.  Thiers, 
establishes  the  proof  of  that  which  Lord  Palmerston  denies, 
viz.  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  not  the  aggressor  in  the  events 
which  subsequently  led  to  the  battle  of  Nezgib.  The  dis- 
astrous issue  of  that  engagement,  the  treasonable  betrayal 
of  the  Sultan's  fleet,  and  the  death  of  the  heroic  sovereign 
of  Turkey,  gave  to  Mehemet  Ali  the  immediate  power  of 
restoring  the  nationality  of  Turkey,  and  of  appearing  at  Conn 
itantinqpk  with  a  Muuidmanforce  which  might  have  imtantly 
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^^ 

I,  emancipated  the  Black  Sea /ram  the  thraldom  o/RnmOy  md 

1-  avenged  the  insults  and  afflictions  with  wkieh  ike  Enq^eror  has, 

>  during  the  last  twenty  years,  eommlsed  every  portum  of  the 

*j  East. 

•.jf-  In  this  auspicious  position  of  affidn,  the  five  great  powen 

;^  interpose  their  collective  intervention  to  arrest  the  possifailitf 

of  any  direct  arrangement  between  the  young  monarch  and 

Mehemet  Ali^  and  transmit  to  the  Porte  the  following  note: 

"  Constantinople,  July  27,  1839. 
"  The  undersigned  have  this  morning  received  inatmctioiis  from  thdr 
'  J.i  respective  governments*  in  virtue  of  which  they  have  the  honour  to  inform 

'^j^i  the  Sublime  Porte,  that  agreement   between  the  five  powers  upon  the 

:jj  Eastern  question  is  insured,  and  to  invite  the  Porte  to  suspend  amfjml 

:E  determination  without  their  concurrence,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  intereit 

which  those  powers  feel  for  the  Porte." 

All  possibility  of  direct  reconciliation  and  reunion  between 
these  portions  of  the  Ottoman  empire  being  thus  put  on  end 
to^  Lord  Palmerston  proceeded  to  sign  the  document  drawn 
up  by  the  conclave  in  London^  under  instructions  and  fidl 
powers  from  their  respective  courts. 

yi  The  object  of  Russia  in  this  convention  was  the  entire 

Ij  realization  of  her  system  of  state  policy  throughout  the 

f  world. 

U  1.  She  arrayed  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali  in  hostility, 

whereas  they  were  at  peace,  thus  lighting  the  flames  of  war 
and  convidsion  in  Candia,  Adana,  Syria,  Arabia  and  Egypt. 
2.  She  leagued  England  with  the  partitioners  of  Poland^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  France  from  all  influence  or  participation 
in  European  aflairs,  whilst  dismembering  the  empire  she 
pretended  to  support. 

'i;  3.  She  made  England  the  enemy  of  the  southern  half  of 

the  Ottoman  empire,  France  the  foe  of  the  northern  half. 

4.  She  made  England  violate  a  series  of  treaties  with 
France,  which  secured  to  France  a  coequal  share  of  influence 
with  England. 

5.  She  produced  animosity  between  England  and  France. 

6.  She  arrayed  France  against  Austria,  and  Austria  against 
France. 

7.  Prussia  against  France,  and  France  against  Prussia*. 

*  Why  are  six  hundred  thousand  men  at  this  moinent  under  arms  in  Germany  f 
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8.  She  depressed  the  national  credit  of  England  and  France, 
to  the  elevation  of  her  own*. 

9.  She  secured  to  herself  the  arbitrement  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  world  from  a  position  of  guaranteed  security  to  herseU^ 
resulting  from  these  combinations  in  their  aggrrgatc  and 
fractional  characters,  which  can  occasion  her  neither  the 
sacrifice  of  a  rouble  nor  the  loss  of  a  man^  whilst  entailing  a 
waste  of  treasure  and  of  blood  on  those  she  dreads. 

Finally,  tlie  sole  excuse  which  can  be  alleged  b)-  the 
miniBter  of  England  for  this  treaty.  Is  the  dread  of  the 
advance  of  the  Egyptian  army  and  navy  towards  Constan- 
tinople, because  it  woiUd  entail  on  Turkey  the  exclusive  pro- 
tectorate of  Russia^  which  he  admits  would  be  *^  mortal,'  and 
which  he  nevertheless  lends  the  power  of  England  to  Russia 
to  secure  by  the  guarantee  and  support  of  three  disinterested 
allies. 

We  have  thus  far  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
intervention  of  England  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  an  empire 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  offered,  from  the  shores  of  Circassia 
to  Oran  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  Pruth  along  the 
Euxine,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  -^Egean  and  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  other,  the  spectacle  of  peace,  loyalty,  commercial  freedom 
and  municipal  rights,  under  the  tegis  of  one  patriotic  monarch, 
whose  life  was  consecrated  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
the  reform  of  abuses  which  equally  weighed  down  the  pros- 
perity of  his  Mussulman  and  Christian  subjects. 

Our  opinions  have  been  formed  on  a  purely  logical  analysis 
of  the  documents  before  us,  without  any  reference  to  the 
lamentable  exposure  of  the  mental  anarchy  of  France,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  false  policy  of  her  ally,  or  to 
the  events  which  have  thus  far  attended  the  operations  of  the 
war,  distinguished  as  those  events  have  been  by  the  science, 
heroism  and  enterjjrize  of  Her  Majesty^s  forces.  Blood, 
however,  has  been  shed.  Hostilities  have  been  cturied 
on  for  months.  Town  after  town  has  been  destroyed  by 
British  cannon,  and  thousands  of  the  gallant  defenders  of 
their  country  have  fallen  by  British  arms. 


♦  See  Ihe  fall  In  the  fimtls  of  England  *nd  Prance,  and  the  r«  rm*  nf  thp  forth- 
fomlng  new  Ruwbn  loan  of  four  per  cent. 
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The  Convention  of  July  the  15th,  1840,  so  fiur  from  war- 
ranting hostilities,  did  not  even  contemplate  them.  The 
"  prevention  of  the  effusion  of  blood"  waa  the  very  object 
professed  by  the  alliance  in  the  preamble  of  the  conventioii 
drawn  up  ^'  In  the  name  of  the  all-merdful  God." 

Fortunately  for  the  repose  of  the  world,  for  the  interests  of 
peace,  which  have  never  yet  been  so  fearfully  perilled,  En- 
gland is  not  yet  a  party  to  these  acta.  The  treaty  is  mi- 
known  to  the  British  Parliament,  from  whom  it  was  con- 
cealed. The  people  of  England  have  voted  no  supplies  fiv 
its  execution.  Its  successful  issue  is  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  drawn  up,  and  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  man  alone,  whom  we  state,  on  certain  au- 
thority, to  have  enforced  the  rupture  with  France  single- 
handed  against  every  one  of  his  colleagues,  rests  the  exclusive 
responsibility  of  acts  alike  subversive  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  tlie  practice  of  the  constitution,  the  faith  of  exist- 
ing treaties,  and  the  rights  of  war  and  peace. 

Postscript.— Dec.  27,  1840. 

The  ^ew  which  we  have  thus  far  taken  of  the  Treaty  of 
July  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the  correspondence  from 
Alexandria,  and  the  Convention  between  Mehemet  Ali  and 
the  British  Commodore  of  the  27th  ult.,  published  in  the 
Morning  Herald  of  Dec.  14th. 

In  reply  to  Commodore  Napier,  the  Minister  of  the  Vice- 
roy says, — 

"  It  has  already  come  to  our  knowledge  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
great  powers  to  leave  to  His  Highness  the  hereditary  government  of  Egypt. 
On  this  important  point  His  Highness  waits  still  for  qjfficial  communicatioiu. 
His  Highness  is  no  less  grateful  for  the  proposition  contained  in  your  letter, 
seeing  in  it  a  personal  manifestation  of  your  amicable  and  conciliatory 
disposition.  In  no  case  has  His  Highness  sought  to  put  himself  in  opposition 
with  the  wishes  of  the  European  cabinets.  You  are  not  ignorant.  Commo- 
dore, that  he  had  already  submitted  to  the  propositions  of  the  treaty  which 
conceded  to  him  the  hereditary  administration  of  Eg}'pt.  His  Highness 
had  only  refused  to  solicit  from  the  Sublime  Porte  the  faculty  to  join  to 
that  first  concession  the  life-government  of  Syria,  and  that,  because  the 
Viceroy  had  the  conviction  that  Syria  in  his  hands  might  still  offer  great 
resources  to  the  empire.  Instead  of  relying  to  this  request  hostilities  were 
resorted  to.  You  will  impartially  judge.  Commodore,  if  the  wrongs  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Viceroy.    His  HighneM  is  persuaded  to  the  con- 
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trary,  and  is  convinced  that  the  great  powers  will  render  him  justice  in 
that  respect. 

".  I  will  now  reply  to  what  concerns  the  restoration  of  the  Ottoman 
squadron  and  the  evacuation  of  Syria.  It  has  never  been  the  intention  of 
His  Highness  to  retain  the  fleet  of  his  sovereign ;  he  has  never  ceased  to 
express  himself  in  this  sense,  even  on  the  day  that  circumstances  brought 
the  squadron  of  the  Grand  Seignior  to  Alexandria.  Furthermore,  when 
Sami  Bey  was  sent  on  a  mission  to.  the  Sublime  Porte,  he  offered,  in  the 
name  of  His  Highness,  the  restitution  of  the  fleet,  which  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  sail  to  return  to  Constantinople  vakm  the  hotHUtie*  eommeneing  in 
Syria  occurred,  adjourning  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy.  In 
respect  to  the  evacuation  qf  Sffria,  His  Highnw  had  believed  U  to  be  hit  right 
to  wait  for  fresh  orders  from  the  Sublime  Porte.  You  know.  Commodore, 
how  the  demand  of  the  Viceroy  was  answered,  who  from  that  time  thought 
it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  the  officious  (qfficieuse)  mediation  of  France ; 
thus  manifesting  his  intention  to  enter  into  conciliatory  ways,  and  his  de- 
sire to  see  an  end  put  to  a  state  of  things  which  His  Highness  is  conscious 
not  to  have  provoked." 


"  CONVENTION  WITH  MEHEMET  ALL 

"  Copy  of  the  Convention  between  Commodore  Napier,  commanding  the  naval 
forces  of  Her  Britanmo  Majesty  b^ore  Alotandria,  onihe  ono  sUs,  and 
His  ExceUeney  Boghos  You9So^f  Bey,  IdinUt^for  Foreign  Affairs  of  His 
Highness  the  Viceroy  qf  Egypt,  authorized  specially  by  His  Highnm,  on 
the  other ;  done  and  signed  at  Alexandria,  dated  Nov,  27. 

"  Art.  1.  Commodore  Napier,  in  his  above«named  quality,  having  com- 
municated to  His  Highness  Mehemet  Ali  that  the  allied  powers  had 
recommended  the  Sublime  Porte  to  reinstate  him  in  the  hereditary  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  and  His  Highness  seeing  in  this  communication  a  favourable 
circumstance  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war.  His  Highness  engages 
himself  to  order  his  son  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  proceed  to  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Syria;  His  Highness  engages  himself  besides  to  restore  the 
Ottoman  fleet  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  received  the  official  notification  that 
the  Sublime  Porte  grants  to  him  the  hereditary  government  of  Egypt, 
which  concession  is  and  remains  guaranteed  by  the  powers. 

"  Art.  2.  Commodore  Napier  will  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  Egyptian 
government  a  steamer  to  conduct  to  "Syria  the  officer  designated  by  His 
Highness  to  bear  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  army  the 
order  to  evacuate  Syria;  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Britannic  force. 
Sir  Robert  Stopford,  will,  on  his  side,  name  an  officer  to  watch  the  exe- 
cution of  this  measure. 

"  Art.  3.  In  consideration  of  what  precedes.  Commodore  Napier  engages 
himself  to  suspend,  on  the  part  of  the  Britannic  forces,  hostilities  against 
Alexandria,  or  any  other  port  of  the  Egyptian  country.  He  will  authorize. 
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at  the  same  time,  the  free  navigataon  of  the  vessels  destined  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  wounded,  of  the  sick,  or  from  every  other  portion  of  dke 
Egyptian  army  which  the  government  of  Egypt  might  desire  to  have  to 
return  to  this  country  by  sea. 

"  Art.  4.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  Egyptian  army  shall  have  the 
facility  to  retire  from  S3rria  with  its  artillery,  arms,  horses,  mamtioDi, 
baggage,  and  especially  with  all  that  constitutes  the  wMiiriel  of  the  aimy." 

The  same  arrival  which  brings  the  intelligence  of  this 
*^  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question'^  from  Alexandria,  brings 
the  news  of  the  renewed  deposition  of  Mehemet  Ali  by  the 
Sultan^  in  virtue  of  the  rights  secured  to  him  bj  at  least  one 
of  his  protectors  in  the  7th  section  of  the  treaty^  which  says 
that 

"  if  Mehemet  Ali  shall  not  accept  the  hereditary  Pachalick  of  ^^ypt  ai  ike 
expiration  qf  iweniy  days  after  the  communication  to  him  of  the  treaty,  the 
Sultan  will  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  that  offer,  and  to  follow  whaterer 
course  A&  interestt  and  the  counsels  of  his  allies  may  suggest  to  him." 

Subsequently  to  these  transactions  we'  find  the  British 
admiral  declining  to  abide  by  the  Napier  Convention^  and 
ad^roifeting  an  official  d«piand  to  the  Pacha  in  the  name  of 
the  four  powers^  withtm  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  ;  setting 
aside^  therefore,  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
to  whom  his  own  subject  directly  appeals. 

Again,  the  communication  of  Admiral  Stopford  to  His 
Highness  the  Pacha  is  in  contradiction  with  the  letter  of 
Viscount  Palmerston  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  proving 
an  amount  of  estrangement  in  the  British  cabinet  almost 
equal  to  that  which  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  has 
contrived  to  produce  amongst  the  naval,  military  and  diplo- 
matic functionaries  of  England,  and  of  evexy  other  power  in 
the  Levant. 

Whilst  fixing  our  regard  on  the  immediate  theatre  of 
transactions  pregnant  with  interminable  confusion  in  the 
East,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  bonds  whereby  ^England 
has  been  drawn  into  being  the  instrument  of  the  northern 
alliance,  as  fraught  with  evils  of  greater  magnitude  than 
any  that  have  hitherto  affected  the  peace,  prosperity  and 
liberties  of  mankind ;  and  we  cannot  but  reflect  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  departure,  on  the  part  of  a  liberal  cabinet,  in  its 
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present  course  of  policy,  from  the  very  principles  which 
brought  them  into  office  in  1830,  and  which  were  empha- 
tically proclaimed  in  the  House  of  Commons  so  early  as  the 
Ist  of  June,  1829,  by  the  very  man  to  whom  they  have 
confided  the  guardianship  of  their  honour,  in  the  following 
words: — 

"  The  ground  upon  which  my  Right  Honourable  friend,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  has  defended  the  doing  of  all  that  has 
been  done,  and  the  not  doing  of  all  that  has  been  omitted,  is  the  principle 
of  non-interference ;  that  is  to  say,  the  principle  that  eyery  nation  has  a 
right  to  manage  its  own  internal  affairs  as  it  pleases,  so  long  as  it  injures 
not  its  neighbours ;  and  that  one  nation  has  no  right  to  control  by  force 
of  arms  the  will  of  another  nation,  in  the  choice  of  its  government  or  ruler. 
To  this  principle  I  most  cordially  assent.  It  is  sound — it  ought  to  be  sacred ; 
and  I  trust  that  England  will  never  be  found  to  set  the  example  of  its 
violation." — Speech  qf  Lord  Palmeraton,  June  1,  1829- — Mirror  of  Par^ 
liament,  •< 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  production  of  this 
Number  has  arisen  solely  from  the  necessity  of  watching 
the  almost  daily  changes  of  what  has  been  caUed^^pbe  Syrian 
Question.  From  the  signature  of  the  quadnmto  tf^Sity  in 
July  to  the  cancelling  of  Napier's  Convention  by  Sir  )l.  Stop- 
ford,  almost  every  day  has  given  rise  to  some  iresh  occur- 
rence, or  brought  to  light  some  new  fact,  which  might  be  of 
importance  in  forming  a  judgment  respecting  the  whole  course 
and  bearing  of  the  subject.  That,  after  all,  the  case  has  not 
been  much  altered  by  the  disclosures  that  have  been  made, 
and  the  events  that  have  occurred,  signifies  little :  the  neces- 
sary result  of  blimders,  committed  twelve  years  ago,  was 
not  to  be  much  modified  by  the  personal  character  of  the 
actors  in  the  denouement.  Still  the  exhibition  of  character 
and  motives  which  has  been  made  is  highly  instructive,  how- 
ever melancholy,  and  firaught  with  cause  for  alarm,  as  respects 
the  future  tranquillity  and  peaceful  progress  of  Europe. 


lli 
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The  mere  settlement  of  the  relations  between  Egypt  and 
Turkey,  however  important  m  itself  that  question  mi^t  be^ 
sinks  into  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  awfiil  oonseqaaioef 
which  may  flow  from  the  temporary  estrangement  c^  Fnnee 

iand  England.  Different  as  are  the  forms  oi  their  institiitioiis 
and  the  characters  of  their  people,  they  are  the  two  ^'exempkr 
states  '^  of  constitutional  freedom.  To  them  the  multitudes 
throughout  Europe  looked  as  the  assured  champions  <^  hw 
and  progressive  improvement:  and  resting  in  security  and 
hope  upon  their  union,  which  formed  the  best  g;uarantee  tfait 
the  constitutional  principle  should  not  be  trampled  under 
foot,  millions  of  Germans,  Sclavonians,  and  Hungarians^ 
were  contented  patiently  to  "  bide  their  time^  '*  and  await  the 
slow  progress  of  national  development.  In  almost  erer^ 
number  of  this  journal  we  are  compelled  to  reiterate  the  mo^ 
H  tifying  fact,  that  in  England  nothing  is  known  of  Germany, 

n  of  the  habits,  wants,  and  wishes — the  position  and  prospects 

If  — «ven  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  tendencies  of  that 

vast  body  of  our  fellow-men.  Yet  these  men  are  closely 
connected  with  us  by  historical  remembrances — by  a  re^ 
semblance  of  feeling,  and  not  unfrequently  institutions — and 
above  all,  by  a  community  of  moral  and.  material  interests. 
f  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  distant  popula- 

£  tion  of  countries^ 'whose  civilization  bears  no  resemblance  to 

^  our  own,  should  be  utterly  unknown  to  us.      Nevertheless 

these  populations,  comprising  several  interesting  branches  of 
the  great  European  family,  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  dangers, 
the  slightest  appearance  of  which  in  nearer  countries  justly 
Ik  suffices  to  cause  a  restless  alarm  among  our  trading  comma- 

$1  nities.     In  some  the  ties  of  race,  in  others  the  obligations  of 

religion,  in  all  the  confusion  of  inconsistent  poUtical  duties, 
have  been  made  use  of  to  increase  the  power  of  one  grasping 
empire,  and  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  disaffection  and  distrust 
amongst  all  whose  union  would  defy  her  efforts. 

But  all  these  populations  are  engaged  in  the  great  struggle 
which  divides  Europe :  all  are  arrayed  on  one  side  or  other 
n  of  the  great  question  of  absolutism  or  self-government,  and 

all  are  affected  as  the  one  scale  or  the  other  preponderates. 

There  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  immediately  detect 
the  sUghtest  advance  of  the  principle  which  we  know  as  the 
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basift  of  the  holy  alliance ;  not  one  through  which  does  not 
vibrate  elcctricully  tlie  slightest  trimnph  of  the  libenil  prin- 
eiple*  To  proclaim  to  these  populiitions  (many  of  w  hich  are 
strong  in  the  possession  of  national  languageA^  institutions 
and  re<  r  ris,  and  rich  in  great  natuml  ret^ources,)  that 
their  i.  ly  shall  be  respected,  that   no  conspiracy  of 

kings  against  the  law  shall  be  permitted  to  expunge  them 
from  the  map  of  free  states^  is  to  fturoiah  thera  with  a  basis  of 
hope  for  the  future,  and  a  atrong  argument  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  at  present :  and  we  know  the  state  of  these 
populations  well  enough  to  say,  that  without  such  hope,  the 
peace  of  Europe  could  not  be  maintained  for  six  mouths 
together.  All  the  nations  we  allude  to  are  neither  so  philoso- 
phical as  the  Hanoverians  (whose  legal  and  passive  reaistimce 
to  their  tyrant  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
modem  history  of  Germany,)  nor  bound  in  such  heavy  re- 
cognizances to  keep  the  peace,  by  Prussia  and  Austria* 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  entered  at  all  into 
the  real  spirit  of  German  life,  Uiough  probably  to  very  few 
of  the  ministers,  chargi  tPaffaireSf  and  so  forth,  who  are  sent 
by  the  Foreign  Office  of  this  country  to  mix  with  the  classes  in 
which  the  real  spirit  of  that  life  is  rarely  seen — ^that  England 
and  France  are  looked  upon  as  representatives  of  that  im- 
portant and  peace -pre  serving  principle,  and  their  good  under- 
standing as  the  only  guarantee  of  its  stability  in  Europe,  It 
is  this  which  renders  the  firm  and  cordial  alliance  of  those  two 
powers,  the  pivot  on  which  really  turns  the  advance^  both 
moral  and  material,  of  the  remaining  European  states ;  and 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that,  despite  of  the  frantic 
follies  of  our  susceptible  neighbours^  it  should  be  reknit,  if 
Europe  is  to  have  peace,  pros[)erity,  or  power.  There  is  not, 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  a  man  who  can  more 
deeply  deplore  the  estrangement  between  these  two  countries 
than  we  do ;  or  who,  seeing  the  grave  errors  which  both 
France  and  England  have  committed,  can  more  earnestly  wish 
to  see  the  means  of  rcconciUation  afforded,  and  a  new  path 
opened  to  the  exercise  of  jjow^ers,  which,  imited,  are  as  in-e- 
sistible  for  good,  ay,  separated,  they  are  mighty  for  evil. 

We  deplore  the  insane  outbursts  of  the  war-party  in  France, 
despise  n$  profoundly  as  any  one  can  the  mischief- 
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making,  selfish,  cunning  intriguer,  who*  to  force  hti 
a  prince  that  abhors  him,  would  li  *  "   ~  .ropei 

misery  t  we  regret  that  France  iiirt  Itofl 

made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  but  tliat  ^ 
should  be  placed  at  this  moment  in  of  rtid 

happily  depending  upon  the  provor  ^     '      ice  and 

temper   of  Germany,   for   a  respite    nhich    Iicr 
^amt«Jf  really  hardly  deserve;  nor  c^f  T        "        -jg^ 

found  alarm  the  gathering  of  six  bun <  ip« 

the  frontiers  of  Germany.  But  we  do  by  no  menns  defpoir 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  saner  order  of  ^  *  atiiait 
in  rescuing  France  herself  from  her  false   ]■  .     ICvn 

evident  from  the  courageous  attitude  assumed  by  the  FreaA 
Chambers,  and  their  honourable  support  of  M.  Guizot,  thili 
powerful  resistance  would  be  opposed  to  the  revolutiooiiy 
antics  of  the  noisy,  unprincipled  minority^  who  arrog^iied  to 
themselves  the  title  of  the  "French  Nation  :**  and  oow  Xhk 
France  has  every  thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  her  absurd  tone  of  hostility  to  the  oilier  po*«^ 
we  hope  that  the  influence  of  those  \^  hose  well-being  dcpcs^ 
upon  the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  be  allowed  to  pretaiL 

The  historical  deduction  of  the  Easteiti  Question,  u  w 
have  given  it  in  the  preceding  article,  proves  clearly  the  frnlu 
which  have  been  committ4?d  both  by  France  anil  Eofba^ 
though  it  does  not  exonerate  Lord  Palmerston,  or 
for  sacrificing  the  vast  interests  of  European  ci;.*i^^ 
shows  the  trammels  which  both  France  and  Kng^Und 
for  their  own  necks,  by  once  departing  fitjm  the  - 
pie  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  otJi^.  .^« 
But  it  also  suggests,  that  as  botli  nations  have  sinned 
in  assisting  to  produce  the  present  complications,  both  nati 
may  yet,  by  mutual  concession,  coalesce  for  the  re-c«tai 
ment  of  a  sounder  policy.  The  treaty  of  the  fifteenth  of  Jdf. 
1840,  has  yet  to  be  discussed  in  the  British  ParHatn 
the  country  it  has  been  largely  canvassed,  nnd  we  iio\. 
very  much  whether  there  would  be  any  difference  of  o 
respecting  it,  but  for  the  absurd  tone  assumed  by  the 
respectable  portion  of  French  society  on  the  occnsicin 
execution. 

That  any  section  of  the  hberal  jiarty  should  be  prt 
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support  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  approaching 
discussioDs  in  parliament, — is  a  supposition  so  monstrous,  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  give  it  a  moment's  credence.  If  it  be  true 
that  it  is  intended,  it  can  only  be  from  the  profound  ignorauce 
with  which  questions  of  foreign  policy  in  this  country  are  ap- 
proached, or  from  that  wretched  spirit  of  partizanship  which 
degrades  the  most  vital  subjects  into  mere  weapons  of  party 
attack  and  defence.  On  the  heads  of  those  who,  while  they 
loudly  declare  that  their  object  is  civil  and  religious  liberty 
throughout  the  world,  will  thus  be  lending  their  aid  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  system  which  pledges  this  great  country  to  the 
hateful  principles  of  the  "  holy  alliance,**  which  unites  us  with 
the  partitioners  of  Poland,  and  would  make  us  the  partition- 
crs  of  Turkey,  rests  an  awful  respouaibihty.  Yet  it  is  not 
without  great  fear  that  we  look  forward  to  the  approaching 
discussion  of  the  question.  Tlie  want  of  skill  to  trace  long 
and  intricate  involutions  of  diplomatic  manccuvring,  and  to 
seek  the  causes  of  the  present  complications  in  distant  acts^ 
gives  both  an  opportunity  for  evasion  and  an  interest  in  adopt- 
ing it:  plausible  representations  may  always  be  reckoned  upon 
when  it  is  likely  that  they  will  be  backed  by  popular  pre- 
judices ;  and  however  quietly  the  gasconnadts  of  our  French 
neighboiu^  may,  as  yet,  have  been  received  in  this  country,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  still  sufficient  spirit  df  hostility 
amongst  our  uninstructed  masses,  to  make  epposition  to 
France  bear  no  very  deep  stain  of  criminaUty  in  general  opi- 
nion. We  protest  against  any  such  suicidal  act  on  the  part 
of  the  liberals  of  England,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
liberal  party  throughout  the  world.  And,  even  now^,  we  would 
call  their  attention  to  the  very  significant  fact  of  Lord  Pal- 
raerston's  policy  having  received  extensive  and  almost  un- 
qualitied  approbation  from  those  among  us,  who  certainly 
were  never  yet  suspected  of  desiring  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  liberal  party  either  here  or  abroad.  It  is  notorious  that 
some  leading  diplomatists  of  the  Tory  party  have  expressed 
their  acquiescence  in  the  acts,  which  all  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  throughout  the  world  see  so  much  cause  to 
deplore ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  that  very 
as  hitherto  strenuously  and  rightly  reftised  to  join  the 
of  Europe  in  their  unhallowed  work.    Let  then  the 
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liberal  ranks  in  the  House  of  Commons  bear  in  mind  ite 
the  real  question  for  their  deliberation  is,  and  hastoi  to  re- 
store that  amity  ^i^hich  has  been  so  miserably  distoibed  1»- 
tween  the  two  nations,  which  had  both  the  inclination  md  ^ 
power  to  keep  the  peace  in  Europe* 

To  Lord  Palmerston  himself  we  would  fiedn  point  out  i 
great  and  honourable  course.  The  vigour  of  our  ads  hti  m 
some  degree  atoned  for  the  error  of  our  conceptions:  it  i% in- 
deed^ lamentable^  that  we  should  have  been  Uie  instnuDcati 
of  so  much  evil  as  has  been  effected,  but  the  daring  and  de- 
cision which  we  have  shown  in  its  execution  has  placed  oi  in 
a  favourable  position  for  withdrawing,  and  secured  to  ns  a 
honourable  retreat.  The  shells  and  shot  of  Acre  hare  bees 
heard  of  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Dniester^  nd 
as  the  star  of  England  culminated  the  strength  of  Riiaii 
dwindled.  Though  France  was  neglected,  £urope  has  been 
taught  that  Russia  was  not  needed ;  and  if  he  knows  how  to 
improve  his  position,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiain  msf 
yet  speak  out  the  commands  of  England  in  a  voice  not  to  be 
misunderstood  or  contemned.  The  Germanic  ConfedentioB 
has  been  aroused  and  excited ;  the  marching  of  troops  and 
cannon  has  been  heard^  accompanied  by  songs  breathing  (and 
creating)  national  hatred^  and  six  hundred  thousand  men  are 
now  burning  to  revenge  on  France  the  horrors  of  the  Re^'olu- 
tion  and  the  empire.  Who  doubts  that  the  first  cannon  fired  on 
the  Rhine  may  spring  a  mine  whose  echoes  our  sons'  soiu 
may  yet  live  to  hear  and  tremble  at?  This  it  is  still  possible 
for  England  to  prevent,  if  she  will  honestly  and  eamesdj 
ally  herself  to  the  only  cause  that  brings  a  blessing  with  it,— 
the  cause  of  free  institutions  and  national  development,  the 
cause  of  peace  and  commercial  freedom,  in  one  word,  the 
cause  of  the  people  throughout  the  world. 

We  should  leave  this  subject  here,  but  that  we  arc  bound 
to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  best  men  this  coun- 
try possessed ;  who  has  been  snatched  from  us  at  a  moment 
when  a  clear  head  and  upright  heart  were  never  more  needed. 
and  over  whose  tomb,  hardly  yet  cold,  the  obscene  raven- 
croakings  of  calumny  have  sounded.  It  is  for  entertain- 
ing views  similar  to  those  which  we  assert  to  be  the  un- 
shaken conviction  of  the  true  patriots  in  all  European  atatet, 
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that  the  late  Lord  Holland  has  been  made  the  object  of  rest- 
less posthumous  hostility.  We  feel  no  surprise  at  the  at- 
tack :  it  was  worthy  of  the  quarter  from  which  it  came :  but 
we  do  feel  indignation  and  shame  that  the  attack  should  not 
at  once  have  been  rebutted  by  those  organs  which  not  only 
profess  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  liberal  party,  but  even  to 
be  in  communication  more  or  less  strict  with  members  of  the 
liberal  cabinet.  Could  not  even  a  pretended,  a  superficial 
answer,  have  been  ventured,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  truth,  at 
least  with  the  prudential  object  of  concealing  hostilities  whose 
existence  threatened  the  stability  of  the  government :  or  had 
death  fought  the  battle  of  party  well  enough,  and  left  the 
survivors  scornfully  and  fearlessly  to  divide  the  spoil  ?  To 
this  an  answer  is  yet  to  be  given  upon  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  we  wait  for  it. 

That  Lord  Holland  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Extern  question,  was  well  known  to  his  personal  friends, 
although  he  had  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  giving  hvA  public 
support  to  the  side  which  he  had  adopted.  He  saw,  and 
saw  clearly,  what  the  objects  of  the  principal  actors  on  the 
scene  were,  and  considered  the  affairs  of  Egypt  as  of  minor 
importance  when  compared  with  the  vast  interests  now  in 
jeopardy,  however  important  a  portion  they  might  be  of 
the  whole  stake  played  for.  He  did,  as  every  honest  En- 
glishman ought,  earnestly  desire  that  the  good  understand- 
ing of  France  and  England  should  not  be  disturbed;  on 
the  maintenance  of  that  good  understanding  he  knew  the 
hopes  of  the  hberal  party  throughout  Europe  to  depend : 
the  destruction  of  that  good  understanding  he  well  knew  to 
be  the  anxious,  the  never-forgotten  object  of  Russian  intrigue, 
to  gain  which  she  was  even  ready  to  sacrifice  her  exclusive 
protectorate  of  Turkey,  and  allow  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi 
(a  nominal  rather  than  a  real  advantage)  to  be  cancelled. 
France  and  England,  once  brought  into  a  position  of  hostility, 
she  could  at  any  moment  assert,  and  make  good  claims  which 
yet  were,  at  best,  but  insolent  pretensions ;  and  knowing, 
what  is  not  even  suspected  in  England,  the  secret  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Austria  and  Prussia,  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 
It  was  therefore  Lord  Holland's  duty  as  an  Englishman,  as  a 
peer  of  the  coontry  which  is  the  example,  and  ought  .to  be 
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the  best  support  of  the  constitutional  party  on  the  continent, 
to  oppose  every  measure  which  tended  to  the  destnictkn  of 
that  friendship  which  alone  could  keep  Russia  in  check.  He 
did  so^  and  so  far  M.  Thiers  was  speaking  only  the  truth  when 
he  asserted  that  Lord  Holland  was  with  France. 

But  M.  Thiers  did  not  speak  the  truth  when  he  insmoated 
that^  because  Lord  Holland  was  with  France,  he  was  widi 
France  such  as  M.  Thiers  was  labouring  to  make  it,  or  with 
M.  Thiers  himself.  He  was  not  speaking  the  truth,  nor  bait 
the  party  organs  of  this  country  spoken  the  truth,  in  charging 
a  member  of  the  British  cabinet  with  intriguing  against  bii 
colleagues,  and  adopting  a  separate  line  of  action  for  himsdf 
in  opposition  to  them.  We  believe  the  respectable  memben 
of  the  Tory  party  to  look  with  as  much  horror  as  we  do  our- 
selves upon  the  dastardly  accusation  of  perjury y  the  perfectly 
gratuitous  assertion  that  a  minister  revealed  to  the  enemy  of 
his  country  those  private  acts  of  the  cabinet  which  his  oath 
of  office  bound  him  to  conceal !  Would,  however,  for  the 
honour  of  English  gentry,  that  some  Tory  gentleman  had 
come  forward  for  himself  and  for  his  party  solenmly  to  repu- 
diate the  hateful  calumny ! 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  ARTICLE  IV. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  accidental  delay  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  publication  of  the  present  number,  to  continue 
the  relation  of  facts,  regarding  the  Prussian  Customs  League, 
down  to  the  present  moment. 

While  these  pages  were  yet  under  the  press,  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  each  state  has  been  held  at  Berlin,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  the  League  should  be  continued 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  for  which  it  was  con- 
cluded ;  that  is  to  say,  in  1843.  Such  of  our  readers  as 
have  adopted  the  current  opinion,  that  the  League  represented 
in  its  original  state  the  embodied  desire  of  unity  felt  by  the 
German  States,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  question  of 
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its  renewal  depended  upoQ  the  concesdon  of  a  point  of  no 
•mall  importance  to  IVussia.  without  the  grant  of  which  that 
power  would  not  have  renewed  it,  Accordinjj  to  the  origmal 
treaty,  the  Customs  receipts  were  divided  amongst  the  States 
in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  populations^  and  an 
enumeration  has  been  made  every  three  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  this  division-  By  this  arrangement,  the 
states  of  Southern  Germany,  in  which,  owing  to  the  habit 
which  prevails,  of  drinking  the  wine  and  beer  of  their  own 
produce,  tlie  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  consequently 
of  sugar,  is  much  less  than  in  Fmsaia,  received  a  projwrtion- 
Btely  greater  share  of  the  revenue  than  they  deserved.  Of  this 
Prussia,  fairly  enough,  complained  ;  and  as  the  compensation 
demanded  is  said  not  to  be  heavy  (rumour  fixed  it  at  50O,tXX) 
dollars  per  annum),  the  claim,  it  is  understood,  has  been 
allowed. 

Another,  and  even  more  knotty  point,  had  to  be  discussed 
by  the  delegates.  The  treaty  concluded  by  Prussia  in  the 
name  of  the  League  last  year  with  Holland,  was  univei*sally 
unpopular  in  Germany.  It  admitted  the  Dutch  half-refined 
sugar  (lumps)  at  a  reduced  duty,  without  exacting  any  return 
fi^m  Holland  for  the  concession.  The  natural  Inference 
drawn  from  these  facts  in  Germany  was,  that  the  government 
preferred  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  beet-root  sugar  mar 
nufacturer  to  imposing  a  tax  upon  this  article  of  home  pro- 
duce. Such  a  tax,  if  at  all  equivalent  to  the  import  duty 
upon  the  foreign  article,  would  of  course  have  caused  great 
discontent ;  and  the  minister  was  in  the  dilemma  between 
such  a  duty  and  a  serious  defalcation  in  the  revenue.  He 
preferred  the  tax  on  foreign  produce  j  thus  affording  a  clear 
proof,  that  whatever  principles  may  be  put  forth  respecting 
the  desire  to  protect  internal  industry,  yet  tliat  in  practice 
this  industry  can  be  unscrupulously  sacrificed  as  soon  as  it 
appears  to  clash  with  the  financial  resom-ces  of  the  state. 

The  Dutch  government,  on  its  part,  made  no  secret  of  a 
desire  to  render  Germany  totally  dependent  upon  the  sup- 
plies of  sugar  which  it  should  furnish;  and  not  contented 
with  the  ruin  of  German  sugar  manufacturers,  devised  a  plan 
of  ruining  the  German  refiner  also.  The  drawback  allowed 
in  Holland  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar,  exceeds  the 
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duty  paid  on  the  importatiati  af  raw  sugar  by  about  the  re^ 
duced  duty  uovv  taken  on  lumps  when  imjxtrted  tato 
States  of  the  League.  The  German  refiner  beii 
quently  deprived  of  the  protection  livhich  he  hitbrrto  eQ)ofE4 
finds  it  impossible  to  compete  \^4th  his  more  alert  neiglibw; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  rtf fined  t$ugnr  IwB  bea 
sent  in  great  quantities  from  the  South  to  Ptu8si%  wbeies 
formerly  the  Prussian  refineries  supplied  the  greater  p«rt  4 
Southern  Germany.  These  consequences  were  so  caiy  to  c^ 
culate,  from  the  nature  of  the  treaty,  that  the  sacrifice 
by  Holland,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  shape  of  this 
back,  led  to  the  natural  inference,  that  theretnuncratioo 
f<L)rward  to  could  neither  be  far  distant^  xuxr  would  tt 
trifling  one.  On  the  ot  er  hand,  the  conduct  of  Pnii 
hastily  concluding  a  treaty  bo  prejudicial  to  %'ested  inl 
cxc.ted  no  small  degi-ee  of  ill-will  amongst  the  parties  ii 
diately  concerned,  which  found  vent  in  odious  reports^  00 
doubt  unfounded,  and  in  winch  even  the  name  of  an  inllocA* 
tial  lady  of  the  court  was  not  spared. 

As  this  treaty,  and  its  extension  to  Bremen  and  Hmni 
were  concluded  almost  in  the  presence  of  our  renrcaenlatiTei 
at  Berlb,  so  the  reported  resolution  of  alloH-ing-  it  to  drop  m 
soon  as  the  three  years  for  which  it  is  concluded  shall  fS^ 
pire,  has  been  taken  without  the  interference  of  Europam 
diplomacy,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  remouBtraocc 
from  France.     The  Americans  have  been  mone  alert. 

The  etforts  of  the  American  commissioner,  Mr.  Wi 
stone,  are  to  be  strengthened,  we  hear,  by  the  experici 
Mr.  Dodge,  formerly  American  consul  in  Bremen,  and 
acquainted  with  the  commercial  interests  of  Qermanv.  Tllft 
arrival  of  this  gentleman  (who,  we  believe,  came  over  in  tlie 
last  packet,)  at  the  criticid  moment  of  the  sittings  of  the  dele- 
gates at  Berlin,  leads  to  the  natural  inference,  that  he  ia  lhr» 
nished  with  power  to  accede  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
government  of  the  League  respecting  the  terms  on  which 
German  manufactured  goods  are  to  be  adnittted  into  tte 
United  States,  in  return  for  a  diminution  of  tlie  duties  hi 
Germany  upon  American  tobacco,  rice  and  other  produce 
The  growing  of  tobacco  is  very  extensive  within  the  L^a^oe, 
especially  in  the  midland  and  southern  states ;  but  this  de- 
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tcnption  of  produce  is,  Itke  corn,  only  taxed  through  the 
limd-tax.  Here  again  the  profits  of  the  producer  must  be  s&» 
ciificed  to  those  of  the  revenue,  if  the  measure  be  adopted. 

These  separate  negotiations^  which  were  eagerly  enter- 
tained at  the  same  moment  that  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
was  unsuccessMly  advanced  by  Great  Britain,  make  it  suf- 
ficiently evident,  that  the  footing  upon  which  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  Germans  to  our  own  could  be 
effected,  was  not  con\'incmgly,  if  at  all,  pointed  out.  They 
deprive,  it  is  true,  our  suggestion,  of  treating  separately  with 
various  states,  of  the  merit  of  originality ;  but  they  assuredly 
place  the  practicability — nay,  the  necessity  of  our  doing  so, 
in  the  strongest  possible  light. 

If  this  be  the  lesson  taught  us  by  the  diplomatic  proceed- 
ings of  the  States  of  the  League,  the  warning  which  they  hold 
out  to  their  own  manufacturers  is  not  less  striking  and  worthy 
of  attention  on  their  parts.  If  the  agricultural  interests,  and 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  refiners)  even  natural  manufacturing 
investments,  can  in  this  manner,  without  warning,  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  manufacturers 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  embark  large  sums  in 
forced  undertakings,  whose  success  is  altogether  dependent 
on  the  artificial  support  of  prohibitive  duties.  The  first 
emergency,  the  first  political  conjuncture  which  demands  a 
greater  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  state,  must  shake  the  feeble 
bulwark  on  which  they  depended,  and,  in  its  fall,  the  loss  of 
prosperity  to  whole  provinces,  and  of  happiness  to  thousands, 
may  have  to  be  lamented. 

During  the  same  interval,  the  delegates  from  Hanover, 
Oldenburg  and  Brunswick,  have  also  met  to  debate  on  the 
policy  of  renewing  the  North-western  German  League  ;  and 
it  has  been  renewed^  in  spite  of  the  unceasing  efforts  of  Prus- 
sia, without  the  interference,  and  consequently  without  the 
aid,  of  foreign  diplomacy.  But  one  member  seceded  to  the 
Prussian  league,  the  Prince  of  Schauraburg  Lippe,  whose  in- 
fluence, personal  as  well  as  territorial,  is  far  too  diminutive  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  any  but  his  subjects  to  inquire  what 
were  the  inducements  held  out  to  him. 

Do  not  these  facts,  which  have  all  occurred  since  the  pre- 
ceding pages  were  written,  confirm,  in  the  strongest  manner. 
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the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subject  ?  Do  we  not  eee  thiM 
parts  of  Germany,  in  which  the  nature  of  trade  is  best  imdB<> 
stood,  clinging  with  unrelaxing  grasp  to  the  principle  (^free- 
dom from  restrictions  as  the  only  safe  rule  of  the  merchant? 
Nay,  more.  Has  not  Prassia  herself  shown  that  she  is  •^ 
cessible  to  negotiation  on  points  ev^i  hostile  to  her  gencnl 
principles?  and  that  thefte  points  have  been  studied  and 
turned  to  advantage  by  Holland  and  the  Hanse  towns,  vhik 
America  and  France  are  at  this  moment  pursuing  the  same 
course,  the  former  at  least,  with  every  prospect  of  success? 
Shall  we  not  then  be  justified  in  attributing  the  failure  of 
our  negotiations  to  other  reasons  than  our  ill-luck  ?-Hn 
short,  to  want  of  sufficient  information,  and  to  want  d*  tact 
in  the  employment  of  that  which  we  possessed  ? 

Note, — The  extension  of  the  conceuioni  granted  to  Holland  and  the  Haosctsro 
amounted  to  a  virtual  admission  of  our  colonial  produce  on  the  same  foodngnlfc 
thiit  of  Java  and  the  Hatannah.  We  art  indebted  for  this  to  the  seal  and  drw- 
nesi  9f  UMH^vemments  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Would  it  not  be  fidr  ts  pn- 
•  sent  the  burgomasters  of  those  two  cities  with  the  order  of  the  BaA,  and  a  senki 
of  plate,  (o  be  defrayed  by  subecriptioD  on  the  part  of  the  West  India 
merchants  and  shipowners  ? 
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Casimir  (John),  his  reign  in  Poland,  333. 
Castille,  period  of  its  greatest  lustre,  402. 


Caatleresgh  (Lord)  on  interfercMc  it 
the  affiurs  of  other  countries,  631 

Catherine  (the  Empress)  joins  Frcdcrid 
to  complete  the  ruin  of  Poland,  Sll 

Catholicism,  its  spirit  of  reuovatioa  coh* 
cident  with  Protestandsas,  964;  ad- 
herence of  Italy  to  its  spirit,  497;  ito 
features  in  Spain,  408 ;  iajny  Is  ill 
cause  in  Russia  inflicted  by  the  U^ 
cVergy,  565. 

Cattaro  (Boccm  di),  its  inhaibitaats  toiied 
into  a  war  against  the  Pren^,  lit; 
abandonment  of,  by  the  RasriaBs,141; 
surrender  to  the  French,  144 ;  npm- 
sessed  by  the  Russians,  145. 

Cervantes,  opinions  on  hb  great  fn^ 
402  ;  beauty  of  his  style,  404. 

Cettigne,  its  monastery,  119;  nTSfci  of 
the  Turks  in,  123. 

Charles  XII.,  alliance  against  Uii^S)!; 
invades  Poland,  ib. 

Chartism,  Carlyle's  work  on,  2;  its  es- 
sence and  cause,  3;  iU  oigaaiialifliH 
4 ;  the  sources  of,  5  ;  causes  of  itsria^ 
14. 

Chendny  (diet  of  \  first  Polish  parUsast 
so  called,  329. 

Chesney  (Lieut-Col.),  his  report  on  Ik 
Russian  campaign  in  1828-9,  iiX 

Chorus,  ofllce  of  the  Greek,  516. 

Christianity,  iu  spirit  opposed  byseetft- 
rian  views,  426,  seq. 

Church  (the  Christian),  definitiou  of  the 
word  churcht  20 ;  its  social  priadpk, 
i6. 

Cibrario  (Luigi),  attempts  to  revive  Ak 
study  of  historical  documents,  607. 

Clark  (Mr.)  on  the  metal  cast  and  worked 
in  England,  61. 

Clive  (Lord),  article  in  Edinburgh  Review 
on,  152;  injustice  to  the  Indian  natives 
from  his  administration  to  the  present 
time,  200. 

Codrington  (Admiral),  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Canning,  637  ;  conference  between  hin 
and  Mehemet  Ali,  G40. 

Colebrooke  (Mr.),  his  preface  to  a  Sanscrit 
work  translated  by  Sir  W.  Joocs, 
227. 

Coleridge  (Mr.),  his  remarks  on  *  Doo 
Quixote',  403. 

Commercial  policy,  errors  in,  33. 

Commercial  Union,  report  on  the  Pros- 
sian,  457. 

Convocation  (the  diets  of),  new  laws  ge- 
nerally enacted  at,  339. 

Corn-laws,  the,  7. 

Corn  question,  observations  on,  474-5; 
prices  of  corn  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, 475. 
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(     Corawallu    (Lord),  hu    aettkmento  in 
i  Bengd,  160. 

t     CriMlock  (Col.),  sent  to  Alexandria  by 
Lords  Dudley  and  Palmerston,  637. 

Crete  (I.  oO>  early  establishment  of  a 
constitution  in,  5 16 ;  the  flute  first  used 
in,  516 ;  the  Pconic  rhythm  introduced 
into  Sparta  by  Thaletas,  517. 

Crimes,  unjust  difference  in  the  position 
of  the  opulent  and  the  poor  respect- 
ing, 452 ;  causef  of,  amongst  the  poor, 
454. 

Cronstadt,  army  and  navy  at,  582 ;  de- 
scription of,  ib.  ;  Swedish  peasantry 
at,  583. 

Csartoryski  (the  Princes),  their  plan  of 
reform,  336  ;  results  of  their  measures 
to  Poland,  337  ,*  join  the  court  of 
Augustus  III.,  338  ;  appearance  as 
leaders  at  the  Diet  of  Convocation  at 
Warsaw  (1763),  339 ;  end  to  their  re- 
form, 343. 

Csartoryski  (Prince),  his  descent  and 
rdgn  in  Pohmd,  353  ;  estimation  of,  by 
the  Polish  nation,  ib. 


Dam  Jehans,  his '  Seven  Sages  of  Rome,' 
233,  236. 

Dante,  comparison  between  him  and 
Pindar,  531. 

Danube  Steam  Company  (the),  difficulties 
in  conducting  it,  54  ;  greater  part  of  its 
sailors  from  Trieste,  ib. ;  its  excellent 
arrangements,  55. 

pjaya  (Peter),  his  presents  to  Stephen 
Mali,  125  ;  reprimanded  by  the  Vene- 
tian authorities,  ib, 

Doria  (Andrea),  his  letters  diicoT«red  by 
Molini,  605. 

Dubois  (the  Abb£),his  version  of  parts  of 
the  *  Pancha  Tantra,'  in  French,  229. 

Docbobortai  (Russian  Quakers),  their  op- 
position to  the  proceedings  of  the 
church  dominant,  568 ;  their  persecu- 
tion by  the  clergy,  ib. 


B. 


East  India  Compamy  (Directors  of), 
extract  from  their  despatches,  186. 

Edinburgh,  resolutions  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in,  221 ;  petition  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  in,  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  222. 

Education,  the  question  concerning,  417 ; 
intolerance  in  Russia  concerning,  570. 
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Egypt,  its  erection  into  a  separate  state, 
644. 

Elisabeth  (Queen),  efiects  of  her  parsi- 
mony on  the  performance  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays,  406. 

Emigradon,  from  Germany  and  En^and, 
vary  in  effects,  482. 

England,  social  condition  of,  1  j  the  com> 
laws,  7 ;  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
food,  9  ;  emigration  of  Irish  UJ>ourers 
into  the  manufacturing  districts,  id.; 
evils  of  the  constitution  of  iu  socieCy» 
12 ;  manufacturing  population,  ib,  i 
importance  of  free  trade,  14  ;  necesrity 
of  education,  15;  inequality  of  the 
administration  of  laws,  17  ;  utility  of 
popular  amaaements,  19 ;  remedies  foe 
social  evils,  20 ;  causes  of  her  igno- 
rance on  the  afihhrs  of  India,  53 ;  con- 
trast between  the  titie  to  an  estate  here, 
and  tenure  of  land  in  ludia,  171  ; 
advantages  of  her  rule  in  India,  207 ; 
proportion  of  inhabitants  of  towns  to 
her  rural  population,  470  ;  measure  of 
the  price  paid  for  grain  by,  478 ;  her 
principle  of  non-intervention  in  the 
afliurs  of  other  sUtes,  632 ;  basis  of 
her  diplomatic  action,  635;  her-  de- 
parture from  the  law  of  nations,  6S6  ; 
her  intervention  in  the  affiurs  of  Tur- 
key, 651. 

Epic,  first  appearance  of  the,  515. 

Equestrian  order  (in  Poland),  its  influenee 
in  the  councils  of  the  sovereigns,  329. 

Europe,  growth  of  com  in  its  negleeted 
countries,  36;  error  pervading  the 
oommerdal  p<^y  of  many  of  her  taa* 
tions,  41;  her  difbrent  states  need 
mutual  aid,  71 ;  few  fodlities  for  ar- 
rangement affbrded  by  her  modem 
history,  357;  local  literature  of  its 
various  races,  ib, ;  progress  of  classical 
learning  and  philology  in,  358 ;  progress 
of  the  Reformation  in,  361 ;  the  unity 
of  the  church  the  bond  of  the  Christian 
federation,  362 ;  principal  stimulants  of 
literature,  369 ;  position  previous  to 
the  late  treaties  relative  to  shipping, 
494  ;  inequality  in  the  condltioa  of  her 
various  peoples,  496. 


F. 


Farr  (Mr.),  his  oration  before  the  British 

Medical  Association,  215. 
Ferrandos  (M.  de),  '  Histoire  des  tnrfs 

D6membremens  de  la  Pologne,'  327. 
Fiction  of  chivalric  romance,  224  ;  chasm 

in  its  history  by  the  disq^pearaoct  of 
2  z 
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the  national  composidons  of  Penia, 
831. 

Florence,  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  first 
rank  in  historical  studies,  602 ;  de- 
scription of  the  siege  of,  614;  iu  fall, 
616. 

Flute,  mentioned  by  Homer,  516;  first 
used  in  Crete,  ib. 

Follen  (Col.)i  his  sUtement  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Hungary,  283. 

France  and  Germany,  difiScuIdes  of  their 
becoming  manufiuturing  countries,  38. 

France,  her  prose  literature,  389;  cha- 
racteristics of  her  religious  oratory, 
891 ;  contrast  between  her  pulpit  style 
and  that  of  England,  ih. 

Frederick  II.,  his  opposition  to  reform  in 
Poland,  341. 

French  novelisU  (modem),  74  ;  charm  of 
the  national  literature  lost,  75. 


Oallicia,  productive  power  of  its  soil, 
50. 

Oaye  (Dr.),  his  '  Correspondence  of  Art- 
ists,' 617  :  works  published  by  him  at 
Florence,  622. 

Genoa,  depredations  on  Its  archives  by  the 
commissaries  of  the  French  Directory, 
601. 

Germans,  estimadon  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  579  ; 
opposition  to,  in  the  ancient  Russian 
nobility,  579. 

Germany,  difference  between  her  univer- 
sides  and  our  own,  214;  progress  of 
the  reformed  religion  in,  360 ;  reluct- 
ance of  the  agricultural  states  to  adopt 
the  Prussian  commercial  plan,  461  ; 
imports  of  manufactured  goodsdiminish- 
ed,  465 ;  imports  of  goods  for  consump- 
tion and  transit,  466  ;  agricultural  pro- 
duce,469 ;  proper  basis  of  her  reciprocity 
of  trade  with  Britain,  ib. ;  her  commer- 
cial, manufacturing  and  agricultural 
population,  47 1 ;  its  southern  states  agri- 
cultural, 472 ;  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
473  ;  effect  on  England  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  corn  in  its  harbours,  476 ; 
labouring  powers  of  its  manufacturing 
districts,  481  ;  impediments  to  the  ma- 
nufacturer by  the  police  and  municipal 
institutions,  ib, ;  emigration  from  its 
agricultural  districts,  482  ;  regulation 
of  all  municipal  arrangements  by  its 
governments,  483 ;  inventions  and 
establishment  of  manufactures  in,  484  ; 
communication  in  the  north,  486 ;  want 


of  oommnnicatSoa  on  Ito  jdunrf 
districta,  48S ;  eftct  of'a  h%l 
on  English  yam,  4S9 ;  conson 
cofibe  in»  491  ;  priec  paid  far  r 
manuliurctires,  498  ;  its  marts  lor 
ancet  and  draftt,  495;  mum 
in,  497;  com  and  timber  imparl 
499;  ita  state  little  nndcntood 
gland,  SOS  ;  diifeicnce  beCwi 
Pmauan  and  noith-weat  Gttmu 
504. 

Gleig  (ReT.  Mr.),  his  travels  in  H\ 
280;  hia  opinion  of  the  Hoi 
peasants,  294. 

Granville's  (Dr.)  oration  befoie  t 
dsh  Medical  Association,  214. 

Orau,  revenues  of  ita  archbisbo] 
its  archbishop  the  Obergespi 
305. 

Great  Britain,  her  medical  corpi 
and  those  of  Ireland,  214  ;  basi 
trade  with  Germany,  469  ;  her 
of  corn  between  1837  and  184 
orders  of  her  government  to  tfa 
forces  of  the  Porte,  636. 

Greece,  progress  of  lyric  poetry  i 
extinction  of  moral  element  i 
comparison  of  ito  drama  with  oi 
524. 

Grotius,  his  conversion  described 
Hallam,  399. 

Guizot  (M.),  his  observation  rea 
the  French  Revolution,  13. 

Gypsies,  their  musical  exertions  i 
gary,  28S. 


H. 


Haqemeister  (M.)  on  exports  of 
from  Russia,  499. 

Halford  (Sir  H.),  his  observations 
medical  students  of  Oxford  and 
bridge,  213. 

Hallam  (Henry),  his  *  Introductioi 
Literature  of  Europe,'  355  ;  his 
teristics  as  an  author,  356  ;  hise; 
of  the  merits  of  French  and  C 
scholars,  359 ;  his  account  of  t 
vices  of  the  Jesuits  to  litcraturi 
upon  the  '  Jerusalem '  of  Tasso 
on  the  writings  of  Montaigtie, 
his  account  of  the  *  Oraisons  Fui 
of  Bossuet,  391 ;  remarks  on  S 
394  ;  on  '  Don  Quixote,'  403  ;  ci 
on  Shakspeare,  411;  on  the  co 
tators  on  Shakspeare,  413. 

Hammer,  his  history  of  Stepher 
126. 

Hanover,8tatisticsof,  by  Baron  Von 
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505 ;  commercial  shipping  of,  ib, ;  table 
of  returns  of  its  linen-halls,  507. 

Hasar  Afsana  (the),  inquiry  concerning 
ite  origin,  240;  story  of,  241. 

Uaslitt,  his  'Lectures  on  Shakspeare,' 
409. 

Hesse  (Gr.  Duchy  of),  population  of  its 
Rhenish  province,  472 ;  its  soil  and 
climate,  ib. 

Heyden  (Count),  his  letter  to  Mehemet 
All,  642. 

Hindus  (the),  doctrine  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis prevalent  amongst,  225 ;  mode  of 
employing  fable  peculiarly  their  own, 
226 ;  writers  on  middle-age  fiction  in- 
debted to,  227  ;  narratives  of  Indian 
origin  found  their  way  to  Europe,  237. 

Hitopadesa  (the),  its  compilation  made 
from  the  '  Pancha  Tantra'  and  other 
books,  228  ;  translation  of,  by  Sir  W. 
Jones,  227  ;  publication  of  the  text  of, 
at  Serampore,  227. ' 

Hoffmann  (M.)i  statistical  tables  published 
by,  478;  his  statistical  view  of  the 
population  of  Prussia,  491. 

Holland  (Lord),  his  conustent  views  on 
the  Eastern  question,  661. 

Horace,  his  lyrics,  513;  how  far  his  are 
true  odes,  514. 

Hungary,  its  agricultural  riches,  50 ;  means 
of  communication  in,  52  ;  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  53 ;  proposed  line  of  rail- 
road, ib, ;  advantages  from  a  free  trade 
with  England,  58  ;  quality  of  its  iron 
ore,  62 ;  Mr.  Paget's  work  on,  247  ; 
scenery  and  objects  in,  275;  its  inha- 
bitants, 278 ;  its  unexplored  objects  of 
interest,  i5. ;  sources  of  information 
concerning,  279 ;  its  former  importance 
in  Europe,  280 ;  the  Turks  driven  out 
of  (1686),  281 ;  impulse  given  by  the 
exertions  of  Count  Szechenyi,  ib. ; 
territories  composing  it,  282 ;  its  varie- 
ties of  soil  and  climate,  283  ;  its  popu- 
lation a  mixture  of  many  nations,  ib. ; 
its  occupation  by  the  Magyars,  284 ; 
incomes  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in,  ib. ; 
the  United  Greek  Church  in,  ib. ;  di- 
stinction between  the  privileged  and 
the  unprivileged,  291 ;  condition  of  its 
unprivileged  peasants,  292;  services 
of  its  peasants  regulated  by  acts  of  par- 
liament, 293  ;  the  judge  of  each  village 
elected  by  its  peasants,  296 ;  price  of 
labour  in,  298 ;  number  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  300;  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  its  nobles,  303;  its  county 
magistrates,  305 ;  various  officers  in, 
306 ;  influence  of  public  opinion  in, 
309 ;  duties  of  the  nobles  in  its  lower 


courts,  310;  appeala  to  the  royal  court, 
ib.  i  its  ecclesiastical  cotuts  and  police, 
312  ;  houses  of  parliament,  313;  natu- 
ral capabiliUes  of,  ib. ;  division  of  real 
inherited  property,  315  ;  value  of  iu 
sheep,  ib, ;  arts  and  manufactures  in, 
316  ;  its  intersections  by  navigable 
rivers,  3 1 7;  trade  with  Transylvania,  ib. ; 
facilities  for  trading  with  Austria,  ib. ; 
its  magnates,  320 ;  the  Juvenates,  321 ; 
antipadiy  of  the  nation  for  Russia,  82S ; 
high  character  of  its  women,  323  ;  na- 
tional hospitality,  324. 


I. 


India,  progress  of  British  power  in,  153 ; 
existing  ignorance  respecting,  154;  its 
revenue,  158;  poverty  of  its  cultivatur«, 
161 ;  collection  of  its  revenue,  165;  it« 
landed  tenures,  168 ;  its  judicial  sy- 
stems, 173  ;  decisions  of  the  judge  in 
one  of  its  courts,  177  ;  description  of 
native  justice  in,  178;  its  old  and  sim- 
ple system  of  justice,  ib. ;  the  natives 
wrongly  said  to  be  litigious,  181;  meanii' 
of  raising  the  character  of  its  courts, 
184;  taxes  on  justice  in,  t5. ;  remarks 
on  its  police,  1 86 ;  causes  of  evils  ari- 
sing from  its  police,  189 ;  difficulties  in 
the  duties  of  the  Darogha,  ib. ;  village- 
police  of  the  native  governments,  190 ; 
system  of  purveyance  and  forced  la- 
bour, 193;  means  of  improvement  in 
its  condition,  196;  expense  of  its  police 
establishment,  197  ;  reform  in  its  judi- 
cial system,  201  ;  its  legislature  not  di- 
vided into  parties,  202 ;  the  present  po- 
lice no  protection,  205 ;  prejudice  against 
its  natives,  206  ;  education  of  its  peo- 
ple, 207  ;  late  excitement  in,  208  ;  re- 
forms needed  in  all  its  departments, 
2U9. 

Indian  affairs,  Notes  by  the  Honourable 
F.  J.  Shore  on,  151. 

Inglis  (Mr.),  his  observation  respecting 
the  Irish  poor,  9. 

Instruction  (religious),  means  by  which  It 
is  conveyed,  419  ;  causes  of  the  dis- 
taste for  it,  423  ;  impressions  made  on 
the  poor  by  the  usual  means  of,  431. 

Ionian  Islands  taken  by  Russia  and  Tur* 
key  (1799),  128;  their  importance, 
135. 

Ireland,  repeal  of  the  Union  impossible, 
10  ;  Apothecaries'  Company  of,  212. 

Italian  literature,  promotion  of,  by  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  599. 

Italian  manuscripts  in  the  Parisian  libra- 
2  z2 
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riet,  003 ;  compilatfon  of,  by  Prof.  M ar- 
•and,  603 ;  collection  of,  discovered  by 
Molini  at  Paris,  ib, 
Italy,  its  enthusiasm  for  antiquity,  359 ; 
history  of,  596 ;  recent  works  on, 
633  ;  Micali's  publications,  625. 


J. 


Jacob's  (Mr.)  calculations  of  expense  of 

corn-carriage,  486. 
Jesuits   (the),  their  organisation,  365; 

their  relation  and  services  to  literature, 

ib. 
Johnson  (Dr.  J.),  his  advocacy  of  medical 

reform,  216. 
Jones  (Sir  W.),  his  observation  on  three 

Hindu  inventions,  225 ;  transladon  of 

a  Sanscrit  work,  827. 
Jadaea,  extinction  of  its  poetical  element, 

515. 


K. 


Kalila  and  Dimna,  iu  title  giveo  to 
the  Persian  translation  of  *  Pancha 
Tantra,'  229;  its  translation  from 
Pelilevi  into  Arabic,  231 ;  various  ver- 

-  aions  of,  838  ;  its  translations  from 
Arabic  into  various  languages,  333. 

KathA  Sarit  SAgara,  portion  of,  published 
in  Sanscrit,  with  a  German  translation, 
341 ;  derived  from  the  *  Vrihat  Kath4,* 
842 ;  description  of,  245 ;  account  of 
the  portion  published  by  Brockhaus, 
244,  246  {  various  details  recognisable 
in  the  fiction  of  the  West,  traced  to 
some  of  its  stories,  850 1  sketches  of  ito 
stories,  246-273. 

Keyser  (Mr.),  his  report  on  the  state  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Berlin,  458. 

KiefT,  particulars  of  the  suspension  of  its 
university,  574. 

Kirch er,  curious  MS.  found  by,  containing 
a  fragment  of  the  Ist  Pythian  of  Pin- 
dar with  musical  notation,  537. 

Konarski,  his  death  at  Wilna,  556 ;  suf- 
ferings inflicted  upon,  by  Trubecki, 
557. 

Kosciusko,  insurrection  of  (1794),  344. 

Kreutzberg  (M.)  on  the  manufactures  of 
Bohemia,  56. 


League  (the  commercial),  views  of  its 
founders  exaggerated,  460  ;  considered 
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entries  to  industry  in  OsrasBj 
peculation  oithe  ststies  farariog 

Leszcsynslu  (S.)  elected  to  tiM  tk 
Polstnd,  335 ;  Ida  sbdicalioe.  i 
tirement  to  the  court  of  Loois  X 
8app«Mted  by  the  Cnrtorydui 
recalled  to  the  throne,  SS7. 

Libermm  Fei«,  explanatioo  ct,  331 
oonaeqaencce  to  Ptoland,  U. 

Literature,  e  Ascts  of  the  revival  of  i 
S68  ;  influence  of  the  caHivi 
pure  Latinity  on  tlie  veroacafa 
of  Italy,  380 1  rcmaifcs  oa  vaii( 
thors,  383 ;  gnidnal  improvcfl 
English  eloquence,  380;  Mont 
essays  an  epoch  in,  387  ;  Frenc 
liurature,  389  ;  leading  characi 
of  French  religious  oratory,  391 

Litta  (Count),  hia  Italian  pabli 
626. 

Livonia,  its  vain   appeal  to  the 
granted  by  Si^amund  Angustau 
machinery  of  goremment  tliere, 

Locke,  his  account  of  religion,  41 
ideas  on  the  Chriatian  religion, 

Loiseleur  des  Longchamps  (li.),k 
sai  sur  les  Fables  Indiennes,'  88 
cifications  of  the  diflbrent  Ea 
versions  given  by,  333;  anal 
the  Greek  romance  of '  Syntipas 
pared  with  the  '  ^arables  of  Sea 
835!  identiBcations  of  Indian 
with  fictions  of  Europe,  pointed 
365. 

Lokietek  (Ladialaua),  in  hU  rel( 
first  Polish  parliament  took  plac 

Lombardy,  want  of  maoulactnres  ii 

Louis  (Xi  v.),  his  support  aought  b 
Sobieski,  333. 

Lyric  poetry,  its  uniTersal  prevah 
Greece,  519. 


M'CULLOCH  (Mr.),his  dicdonary,  g 
phical,  statistical  and  historical, ; 
article  on  Austria,  33  ;  extract; 
his  work,  57,  60,  67. 

Magyars  (the),  their  origin,  283 
language,  Asiatic,  ib. ;  their  occti 
of  Hungary,  284  ;  their  characte 
sUte  of  Hungary  on  their  en 
315. 

Malatesta  (Bagiioni),  the  fall  of  Fl 
owing  to  his  treachery,  614,  616 

Mali  (Stephen)  assumes  the  title  ol 
III.,  124  ;  transfers  his  rcsidei 
Montenegro,  ib. ;  declared  an  im] 
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J2S  !  hU  fouf  yean*  nile  Sn  Monlefie- 
gro.  126;    his  end,  137. 
MftndeTillc  (Mr.)^  hU  d««paUh  to  Lord 


under,  ib6. 


I 


'  i^ratlon  of  Gertnatia 

*Cdwftfd   11./  *F«uitus/ 

s  of  the  •Three  Apples  *  in 
lu  Nigtitfl  '  dnniatized  by* 


Miuudi  (the  Arabic  writer),  liia  evidence 
the  hktory  of  *  Kalila  and  Ditnna/ 
190  :  \m  testimony  to  the  Indian  origin 
or  the  book  of  Sendebad.  233. 

MaunaeU  (Dr.),  bis  exertion:i  for  Medical 
He  form,  216. 

Medical  Association,  Dr.  Granville's  ora- 
tion before,  214 ;  oration  by  Mr.  Farr, 
£1 5 1  petitions  to  the  Home  of  Conitno]i»|^ 

Medical  Reforn},  faetA  connected  «viih, 
210;  diploTnas  in  ^surgery,  from  Lon- 
dfm«  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  21]  : 
remedy  for  exiirting  evils,  217. 
Medical  Review  (British  and  Fofeign), 
tta  elucidntion  of  Mediral  Refarni«2l7. 
Meditermnean,  memoirs  of  a  naval  officer 

during  the  campaign  in  the,  109. 

Hehemet   Ali   (Pacha),  extractjt  from  hii 

conference  with  Sir  EX'odrtngtoTit  040; 

provisions   of  the   agreemeot   entered 

I  into  by  him,    641  ;  hi«  couiniimication 

^L      with  the  Ru^sjian  admiral,  642  ;  Count 

^^     HeyilenV   letter   to,    i*»  {    event*  that 

^^■^r  e  to  arms  (in  1^32), 

^^Hp4  with  Coir  Camp- 

^^^Veli,    ■.    ,      -...'.Laikjn  between  him  and 

^m      Napier,  052-3  t  hie  depoaition  by  the 

V      8uttan^  654. 

~  Mlcall,  hii  publictliona  on  Italian  hiiiory, 
625. 
Miliin,   aitemplc  to   revive  the  'Sodetik 

raUtiim  '  ut,  (122. 
Milan  Treaty,  its  hint  on  the  nnvigation 
of  the    Danube,  43  ;  on  the  propQ»ed 
commercial   intercourse,   44 ;  alarm  of 
the  Attfltrian  govermnent  on  its  pabli- 
catinn,  58. 
Mimge  {iht)t  dejcriptioQ  of,  near  De- 
li rerfin,  '277, 
Mork-  .  w.  i  \i  \   '  iii.r.rv.  of  the  Insur- 

ttL 

IMoIki  4>ta  discovered 

by  hiiu  )u  lite  fuyaJ  hbtAty  at  Parjjj 
603  ;  hi*  pablicution»  at  Flortncei  ib. 


Montenegrtncf  (the),  ihcir  almihirlty  to 
the  Circassians,  lOlt ;  attachment  to 
Husjtia,  110;  manufacturing  industry 
wf,  IH;  mode  ol'  •rttlin^  (heir  •lU.tr- 
ret»,  114;  their  devotion  to  their  re- 
ligion and  emperor,  121  ;  independ- 
ence maintjuned  by  them  Uf>ain*t  the 
Ottomnn  empire,  122  j  their  treachery 
(u  the  Turks,  123  j  important  tervicea 
rendered  to  the  AUie«>  127;  order  for 
their  extermination,  ib.  ;  their  anni- 
hilation of  the  Turkish  invading  army, 
128  ;  their  mode  of  making  war,  IS6  ; 
their  treatment  of  the  liagu&arts,  143  : 
dc*criplion  of  their  senate,  149. 

Montenegro,  iu  situation,  109;  deriva- 
tion of  it«  name,  110;  it*  extent  and 
diviaions,  ib, ;  it«  climate  and  produc- 
tions, 111;  ite  language  and  govem- 
tnenl,  1 12  ;  it«  society,  lU  ;  hi»tury  of 
the  nation,  121;  change  of  guvernment, 
122;  causes  of  its  attracting  the  at> 
tention  of  Europe,  128  \  guvcrnntent 
established  in,  147;  conjecture*  re- 
specting the  effect  of  the  reforms  in^ 
149. 

*  Monumenta  Uistori*  Patria*  (the).  U- 
bours  of  the  deputation  engaged  in, 
600. 

Morbio  (Carlo),  faia  *  Municipi  d'  Italia,* 
626. 

Muratori,  results  of  his  labours,  i^9 ;  hta 
•History  of  Italy,'  »*. 

Muravieff  (governor  of  Grodno),  his  cruel 
conduct,  550. 

Mufic,  high  value  aicribed  to  it  by  the 
Germans  attd  Greeks,  19. 


N. 


NAri£A  (Commodore),  reply  to,  by  the 
inini«trr  of  the  vi(i*ruy,  <i52. 

Ne**elrode  (Couni),  remark*  made  to,  by 
the  Ru»o- Dutch  ndmiral,  643;  reply 
to  documents  from  the  French  govern* 
ment.  «140. 

Nesgib,  is^ue  of  the  batUe  of,  649. 

Nicholas  (the  Ktnperor),  hi*  charvtter, 
543  ;  cumparisun  between  him  and  lit* 
predcccsuir,  Alexander.  544  ;  his  vio- 
lation of  chariers  and  privileges,  545  ; 
his  hatred  of  liberty,  540  ;  his  crneity, 
547;  ukase  for  tran^vporting  5000  faiui- 
lieii  from  Podolia  to  the  Cuuca*u«,  552; 
his  kidnapping  infant*,  ib. ;  petitions 
from  the  Poles  ropeiting  their  rt'li- 
gion,  561  ;  hit  condiKt  to  the  Polish 
Catholic  cliurch,  50li ;  intolerant  system 
in  the    Protestant  provinces,  567 ;  his 
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speech  to  the  municipality  of  Wanaw, 
569  ;  his  reign  contrasted  with  the 
emperor  Alexander's,  580. 

Nizam  (His  Highness  the),  reform  in  the 
village  police  in  his  territories,  198. 

Noushirvan  (king  of  Persia)  sends  to  In- 
dia to  procure  the  *Pancha  Pantra/ 
229  ;  translation  of  it  by  bis  physician 
into  Pehlevi,  ib. 


O. 


Obbegespann  (the),  his  office,  304 ;  in- 
stallation of,  305. 

Ode,  its  philosophic  character,  513;  the 
Dorian  ode  matured  at  Sparta,  517; 
character  of  the  odes  of  Sappho,  518  ; 
intimate  connection  of  its  real  and 
mythic  parts,  528;  characteristics  of, 
529. 

Odes  of  Pindar,  519,  533. 

O'Malley  (the  Rev.  T.),  on  religious  in- 
struction, 442. 

Oporto,  revenue  derived  from,  40  ;  results 
of  our  trade  with,  ib. 

Orpheus,  the  representative  of  a  school  of 
poets,  515. 

Orsowa,  extract  from  custom-house  books 
of,  72. 

Osiunder  (.M.),  on  commercial  policy,  477. 


Pacha  (Ibrahim),  his  answer  to  the  or- 
ders from  Great  Britain  to  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Porte,  636;  the  battle 
of  Nczgib  not  caused  by  his  aggression, 
649. 

Paget  (Mr.),  character  of  his  work  on 
Hungary,  282. 

Palmerston's  (Lord)  declaration  to  the 
courts  of  Europe,  645  ;  object  in  re- 
fusing aid  to  the  Sultan,  ib. ;  instruc- 
tions to  Col.  Campbell,  647  ;  his  speech 
(June  1829),  655. 

Pandisi  Tantra,  its  antiquity,  228;  analy- 
sis of  its  cuntents,  ib. ;  vt'r>i()n  by  ibe 
Abb6  Dulunx,  229  ;  earliest  date  of  this 
collection  of  fables,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, 229  ;  doubt  respecting  its  Indian 
origin,  230. 

Pataliputra  and  Palibothra,  story  of  the 
foundation  of,  245. 

Paul  dc  Kock,  his  power  and  invention, 
77. 

Pausanisis,  his  description  of  the  bronze 
statues  at  Olynipia,  536. 

Persia,  Muhanimcdan   conquest,  the  dc- 


dcstmctMNi  of 


slracdon  of  its  litcralwe,  tS 
current  in  Europe,  derived  fi 

Peter  (the  Great),  the  M ootcaq 
clare  thenuelTet  hb  nk^etlt, 

Petersbus^  (St.),  tpedal  pm 
establislsed  in,  to  ofgfcias  I 
nationality,  550 ;  lecncy  ofii 
of  its  coundl,  s5. 

Petnmch  (Peter),  his 
negro^    1S7  ; 
128;    deacription  oi;  ky  Bi 
141  ;  his  death,  14«. 

Piedmont,  oonuniasion  €armei\ 
a  history  of  iu  osonarehy,  S9 

PUpay,  his  fables,  of  Indiaa  i 
227. 

Pindar,  allusions  to  the  grovi 
the  ode,  519  ;  character  of 
520  ;  his  colouring  ot  Gredi 
logy,  ib,  i  belief  of  the  imm 
the  soul,  523 ;  his  nationi 
poet,  526 ;  ground  plan  d 
530 ;  his  metre,  532  ;    moda 

^  of  his  works,  533 ;  reaeml 
tween  the  Doric  ode  and  I 
nian  tragedy,  535  ;  examina 
odes,  534-542. 

Pisareff  (the  Russian  general), 
director  to  the  board  of  ed 
Poland,  566. 

Podolia,  correspondence  betwe 
vernor  and  Russia,  553. 

Poetry,  various  kindis  of,  370, 
nius  of  a  people  seen  in  the 
380  ;  its  independence  in  th 
the  elder  drama,  411;  %-ersi6< 
portant  in  the  lyric  kind,  513 

Poland,  iu  partition   the  prelu 
ropean  convulsions,  327  ;  nalii 
pendencc  and  devotion,  32S; 
state  of,  329 ;   period  of  iu 
tions,   330  ;  condition   at  the 
17th  century,  331  ;  war  betw 
I.  and  Charles  XII.  fatal  to. 
gin  of  Russian  influence  in,  i 
tions  of  Sobieski  to  reform  it 
mcnt,  333;  its  divi>ion   into 
ties,   331  ;    victory    of    Sobie 
fatal  effects  of  its  victory  at  Vi 
its  long  struggle  against  the  al 
ers,  335  ;  date  of  iU  downfall, 
reform  carried  by  the  legialati^ 
bly,  341  ;  repeal  of  the   new 
the  diet,  343;   end  to  its  reft 
its  new  con&iiluiion  (1791), 
fects   of  its    partition    ou    the 
345 ;  its  national  features    p 
ib.;    its   advance    in     t^ound 
ideas,  348 ;  conduct  of  N'icholaj 
549  ;  council  established  at  Vi 
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toinpprMi  her  nationality.  551 ;  trani- 
portation  of  5000  families  to  the  Cau- 
casus, 552 ;  petition  to  Nicholas  con- 
cerning their  religion,  562  ;  Russian 
population  attached  to  Romanism,  565 ; 
a  Russian  general  appointed  director  of 
education  and  religion  in,  566  ;  her 
confiscated  estates,  594. 

Folidori  (F.)*  his  work  entitled  '  Storie 
Florentine  scritte  da  Giovanni  Caval- 
canti,'  605. 

Poniatowski,  his  promotion  to  the  throne 
of  Poland,  341. 

Ponsonby  (Lord),  contest  in  which  he 
was  involved  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, 570. 

Population,  its  proportion  in  town  and 
country  in  England,  France  and  Prus' 
Bia,  470. 

Porte,  note  firom  the  five  great  powers  to 
the,  650. 

Protestantism,  disunion  of  its  adherents, 
363;  diviaon  between  the  Romanists 
fiivourable  to,  367. 

Protestants  (the),  their  means  of  support* 
in  Hungary,  290. 

Prussia,  wool  manufactured  in,  468 ;  her 
imports  and  exports,  ih, ;  condition  of 
her  labouring  population,  478 ;  table 
of  corn  prices  in,  487 ;  contrast  between 
her  shipping  interest  and  that  of  Ha- 
«OTer,  505  ;  table  of  her  shipping, 
506. 

Psalm'tunes,  curious  old  MS.,  found  at 
Palermo,  537. 


QuiRiNi  (V.),  his  description  of  England, 
during  his  stay  in  the  court  of  Henry 
VIk,  612. 


R. 


Raousa,  attack  upon,  by  the  Russians, 
143 ;  enmity  to  its  inhabitants  by  the 
Montenegrines,  ib. 

Ranke  (Prof),  Venetian  reports  published 
in  his  •  History  of  the  Popes,'  607. 

Reden  (Baron  von),  his  statistics  of  Ha- 
nover, 505. 

Reformation  (the),  progress  of,  in  Europe, 
361 ;  its  division  into  two  fragments, 
363  ;  its  effects  in  arousing  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Teutonic  mind,  369 ;  its  op- 
posite effects  on  the  Teutonic  and  Latin 
mind  of  Europe,  380,  392. 

Rigny  (Admiral  de),  his  letters  to  the 


French  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
and  Count  Ouilleminot,  637. 

Rossini's  (Prof.)  *  Storia  della  Pittura 
Italiana,*  623. 

Russia,  her  social  institutions,  39 ;  her 
policy  in  encouraging  commercial  en- 
terprise, ib. ;  attachment  of  the  Monte- 
negrines to,  110;  origin  of  her  influence 
in  Poland,  332,  334,  338 ;  her  govern- 
ment and  policy,  543,  547 ;  servility  of 
her  higher  clergy,  565  ;  her  inferiority 
to  Turkey  in  religious  toleration,  569 ; 
intolerance  in  education,  570 ;  public 
libraries  at  Warsaw  plundered  by  the 
Russians,  572;  character  of  her  priests, 
573 ;  her  codes  of  law,  576 ;  want  of 
money  in,  universally  felt,  584 ;  her 
offer  to  Mr.  Canning  to  renounce  the 
Holy  Alliance,  633 ;  separation  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  originated  with  her  ambas- 
sador, 635  ;  declaration  of  war  against 
the  SulUn,  639 ;  display  of  her  diplo- 
matic genius,  641 ;  instructions  to  her 
admiral,  ib. 


S. 


Sand  (George),  character  of  her  works, 
79. 

Sanscrit  (the),  translation  of  a  work  from, 
by  Sir  W.  Jones,  227. 

Sappho,  odes  of,  518. 

Sardinia  (King  of),  his  commission  for  il- 
lustrating the  history  of  Piedmont,  599. 

Save,  steam  navigation  on  the,  66,  73. 

Saxony,  dense  population  of  its  province 
and  kingdom,  480 ;  its  manufacturing 
industry,  488. 

Schools  (Infent),  their  importance,  439 ; 
Lord  Brougham's  opinion  respecting, 
453. 

Schools,  organization  of  the  military  and 
diplomatic,  in  Russia,  573  ;  their  degra- 
dation in  Poland,  ib, ;  establishments 
for  Russianizing  females,  574. 

Scotland,  its  Universities,  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  Faculty  of  Surgeons,  212. 

Sectarianism,  its  uncharitable  tendency, 
428. 

Sects,  numerous  in  the  Russian  church, 
568. 

Sendebad,  character,  translations  and  imi- 
tations of  the  book  of,  233. 

Sendebar  (parables  of)  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  234 ;  its  Indian  origin,  ib. ; 
compared  with  the  Greek  '  Romance 
of  Syntipas,'  235. 

Septemviral  (the),  the  highest  court  in 
Hungary,  311. 
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SforM  (Lndovico),  Us  letten  and  memo- 
rials written  during  his  c^tivity  in 
France,  604. 
Shakspeare,  Mr.  Hallam*s  criUdtm  on, 
411  i  his  principal  commentators  cha- 
racterized by  Mr.  Hallam,  413. 
Slavicks  (the),  inhabitants  of  the  part  of 

Hungary  near  Moraina,  285. 
SlaTonia,  its  forests,  275. 
Slavonians,  their  devotion  to  the  Russians, 

136. 
Silesia,  portion  of,  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Riesen  mountains,  479  ;  its  popu- 
lation, ib. 
Shore  (Hon.  F.  J.),  his  work  on  India, 
158  ;  on  the  poverty  of  the  cultivators 
in  India,  162  ;  on  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces of  India,  163  ;  on  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  revenue  in  India,  167 ; 
his  remarks  on  the  confiscation  of  free 
lands,  169;  on  the  judicial  courts  in 
India,  175  ;  description  of  native  just- 
ice in  India,  178  j  his  remarks  on 
the  police,  188  ;  on  purveyance  and 
forced  labour,  193 ;  on  the  general  sy- 
stem of  oppression  in  India,  195;  value 
of  his  work  on  India,  209. 
'  Sindbad's  Adventures,*  doubt  respecting 

its  origin,  235. 
Siniavin  (Admiral),  campaign  in  the  Me- 
diterranean   under,     109  ;    appointed 
commander  of  the  Russian  forces,  129; 
exertions  against  the  French,  130;  pre- 
parations for  a  war  in  Dalmatia,  135  ; 
ordered  by  Russia  to  surrender  Cat- 
taro  to  the  Austrians,   143 ;  address 
from   the  deputies    from  Cattaro  to, 
143. 
Sismondi  (M.),  his  opinion  relative  to 
guilds,  14  ;  his  *  History  of  the  Italian 
Republics,'  591. 
Sobieski  (John),  king  of  Poland,  333 ; 
his  correspondence  with  Louis  XIV., 
ib. ;  his  victory  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  334. 
Spain,  short  era  of  her  supremacy,  400  ; 
her  national  literature,  ib,;  period  of 
her  political  and  literary  relations  with 
Italy,  401  ;  her  poetry  the  most  na- 
tional in  Europe,  405. 
Spenser,  his  harmony  of  language,  393  ; 

the  <  Faery  Queene,'  394. 
Stopford  (Admiral),  the  Napier  conven- 
tion cancelled  by,  654  ;  his  communi- 
cation to  the  Pacha,  ib. 
Stories   in   the  '  Pancha  Tantra,'  '  Kalila 
and  Dimna,'  and  '  Kathk  Sarit  S&gara,' 
261. 
Sultan  (the  late),  his  opinions  on  religious 
toleration,  569. 


SttCherbuid  (M4or),iifo 
liee  in  India  nnder  Us 

Sylwemtre  (de  Lmef),  tim 
tetlons  of  a  Sanscrit  ws 

Ssechenyi  (Coont),  Us  pa 
in  Hungary,  S8I. 


TATX.OR,  conaidered  as  t 
late  of  Spenaer,  S9i ;  I 
iVophesying,'  mod  'L 
397. 

Thaletas  (of  Crete),  Us 
the  Paeonic  rhythm  into 

Thierscli  (F.),  eaaay  prefij 
tion  of  Pindar,  542. 

Thirlwall  (Bishop),  his  U 
Admiaaion  of  Diasentera 
Degrees,'  435. 

Tommaaeo  (Niccolo),  exti 
Parisian  royal  libraries 
608. 

Trent,  the  Council  of,  368. 

Trieste,    its    imports    and 
sailors   aupplied    by,   foi 
steam  company ,  54. 

Troya,  hia  '  History  of  Ital 
die  Agea,*  625. 

Turks  (the),  hostility  of  I 
grines  to,  123  ;  their  ravai 
ties  in  Montenegro,  ib 
against  Venice,  124;  atti 
tenegro,  126  ;  annihilatio 
my,  under  Petrovich,  127 
by  the  Montenegrines,  II 
of  the  Hungarians  against 
out  of  Hungary,  281. 


U. 

Ulrici,  excellence  of  Pindai 

514;  on  the  lyric   poetn 

542. 
Universities,  in  Scotland,   21 

of,  in  Poland,  571;  theii 

Russia,  ib. 
U»varoff(M.),  his  report  of 

schools  in  Russia,  571. 


Venetian  archives,  606. 
Venice,   manuscripts   in  the 

her  magnates,  607  ;  decree 

council  (1296),  ib. 
Verdham^a,  story  of  the  prii 
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ViaHa  de  Soimniirea,  his  description  of 
Montencsro,  115. 

Vienna,  exertions  of  Its  cabinet  against 
reform  in  Poland,  333 ;  yictory  of  So- 
bleslcl  under  its  walls,  334;  stipula- 
tions of  its  treaty,  351 ;  proTisions  of 
its  congresa  In  1814,  with  respect  to 
Poland,  551. 

Vladika,  the  name  given  to  the  bishops 
In  Montenegro,  113. 

Vrihat  Kathi  (the),  the  *  Kathi  Sarit 
S4gara  *  abridged  from,  242;  account 
of,  243. 


W. 


Wallacmians,    parts    of  Hungary  in- 


habited by  the,  287 ;  their  probable  ori« 
gin  and  character,  Uk 

Warsaw^  infants  kidnapped  at,  by  Nicho- 
las, 552 ;  conduct  of  Nicholas  to  the 
PolishCatholic  church,  566;  its  libraries 
plundered  by  the  Russians,  572. 

Wordsworth's  '  Ode  on  Immortality,'  514. 


Z. 


Zemindars,  character  of  the,  IdO ;  their 
extinction,  161 ;  a  branch  of  the  Hindu 
and  Mahomedan  constitution,  ib. ;  erilf 
arising  from  their  extinction,  163. 
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